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RIG VEDIC STUDIES 

Promodb Kumar Rhattacharya, Vbdantae\tna, m.a. 

Vedic World in Time and Space 
I 

It is perhaps an established fact that the Kassites and the 
Horrians were at the Caspian gates about the year 2400 B.C. Probably 
the Hyksos can also be included in this list. Subsequent to this they 
proceeded westward and established their principalities in about 1900 
B.C. If we are p^rraitted to saj lhat the Hebrews were intimately 
connected with the Hyksos then this date stands equally well for them. 
This contiguity in time of these different cultures rather forces ua to 
pauae and think if all these were of kindred culture and if there is 
something more to consider in the theory of the origin of languages 
and the divergence thereof—whether it is correct to deem the Indo- 
European and Semitic languages to be quite different in origin. 
Probably this consideration led Meyer and others to locate the origin 
of Indo-European language in Central Asia. 

Be that as it may, it is too much for a rational mind to accept 
the claim that the Indo-Aryans, a branch of the lodo Europeans, 
entered India round about this time and setlledi there. If we do^ not 
accept this fact of the entry of the Indo-Aryans at this time—round 
about the middle of the second millenium B.C.—it becomes also 
difficult for us to refute the argument of Stuart Piggott in his Pre¬ 
historic India wherein he has pointed out wide-spread devastation 
through incendiarism everywhere. This sign of devastation, as also 
tfie theory of Ma^ Muller an^ othe^ that the Jndo-Aryans enb^e^ 
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India fjjom oatside, led Piggott to asfmme ttiat the Vedtc Aryans entered 
India.approjcijtnately about 1500 B.C. But in our "Implications of 
the Nadi stuti by Sindbukshit Praiyatnedba Rishi" we have shown that 
what Piggott has exhibited as a specimen of Kulli Culture is nothing 
but a specimen of Vedic Culture—Agnishonoiya Sacrifice or Gavamayana 
Sattra. Likewise we can farther state that the representation of clay 
figurines of women, Zbob cultures, in Piggott’s Pre-historic India (1550 
Pelican)' p 12V immediately reminds us of the mantras of Shirimbith. 
Bharadwaja (R.V.X.—165. 1.2). The clay figurines appear to be blind 
or rather without eyes, cadaverous and chinless and Piggott states, 
‘Hhese can hardly be toys, but seem rather to be a grim embodiment 
of the mother-goddess who is also the guardian of the dead—an under¬ 
world deity concerned alike with the corpse and the seed-corn buried 
beneath the earth". This is of course his surmise. The mantra of 
Shirimbithi, whom Sayana says to have been the son of Bharadwaja 
a rishi distinctly belonging to the third group of the Vedic Sages, 
addresses the spirit of famine or Alakshmi as non-giver, blind, ugly 
and noisy. This spirit of famine is also called Durhana or chinless 
and she is being chased away. So there is a very strong affinity 
between the clay figurines and the mantras of Shirimbithi. The clay 
figurines belong fo Rana Gimdhai Culture phase III dated approxi¬ 
mately about 2700 B.C. So, if we are sympatlietic, we can again find 
a trace of the Vedic influence here and so Shirimbithi is decidedly 
later in time than Bharadwaja we can say that the Vedic culture cannot 
be ascribed to a time later than 3000 B.C. 

Then again on page 111 of the same book we find the picture 
of "Incised stone vessels, Kulfi culture’’(fig. 10). The stone vessels 
are segmented in four compartments and "form one of the most 
interesting links between west and east, from the. borders of Syria 
to the Indus”. The dates of these vessels cannot be later than 3000 
B.C. These vessels are quite peculiar.and we cannot definitely say 
if they constitute a proof of the spread of culture from east to west. 
But in the Rig Veda (R.V 1—20.6 ; 110.3, 161.2 etc.) we find that the 
Ribhus segmented the Chamasa into four compartments. The chamasa 
waspriginally made by Tvastr or Ashura. So the Kibbus made a 
departure from the past. This was because they wanted to provide a 
share for Agni. As they were three brothers and Agni was the fourth, 
so four compartments of the single chamasa were made when the 
three brothers accepted the Yagna Cult. A Chamasa is a drinking 
vessel for the* Soma juice, much like a laddie. The Ribbus belong to 
.ish earlier than the of sages whom we shall have to 
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speak ot So this appears to us to be a specimen of ve<}ic inflneiice 
not to be placed later than 3000 B.G. Piggott and others, in substance 
claim these to be the specimens of an earlier and Autochthonous 
culture. The Vedic culture came later on. But our contention is 
this that, if these are proved to carry clear influences of the Vedic 
culture, as has been attempted by us, the Vedas were not only 
autochthonous but at the same time earlier than the dates of the^ 
specimens. 

How is it then that Piggott, by the sheer testimony of the 
devastations, came to the conclosions, that the Vedic culture came 
later on ? Probably this was due to a confusion. Many people think 
that Hinduism is a direct offshoot of the Vedic religion. But we must 
bear in mind that whereas the Vedas worship a single all-pervasive 
principle and is based on Monism, Hinduism is dual in principle 
accepting a personal God, the name varying according to the 
community worshiping the God—Kali, Shiva, Vishnu etc. But this 
aspect of religion of a Hindu is individual whereas tlic Social or 
general aspect is Vedic. So a Hindu pursues a duofold religion which 
must have been integrated at a later date wlien non-vedic worshippers 
over-flooded the land and were gradually influenced by the Vedic people 
and the life of the Community came to be guided by Vedic principles. 
This is best traced in the life of a Brahmin of the present day. A 
Brahmin personally worships God or follows a dual principle but at the 
same time in his daily ablutions and Sociali customs as depicted in marr¬ 
iage and other rituals pursue.s the monistic principle of the Vedas. From 
this speculation we are carried to the assumption of the infiltration 
of India, by invasion or otherwise, by non-vedic people at a later date. 
A thorough enquiry into the Geography and Culture of the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharata, which have uff till now been not done by 
thoroughly responsible persons, may produce miraculous and desirable 
results cutting out the path of true history. We think the devastations 
of Mahenjo-daro and Haarappa took place some time about the 
Mahabharata War. The devastations as traced by Piggott occurred 
at tliis time. Hinduism was spreading in India from a time somewhat 
prior to this age. When we remember in this connection that no 
temple has ever been discovered in Mabenjo-daro, Harappa or other 
culture sites in Baluchistan, but at the same time images of Pashupati 
in yogic posture have been found we are encouraged in our thought 
that the culture discovered is pre-eminently Hindu culture with Vedic 
influences preponderant. Absence of temples show this Vedic influence 
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which IB based on yagna cuit. We shall have to discuss this yagna 
cult on another occasion. But we are digressing. 

It is interesting to find that while considering the composition 
of the bulk of Eig V^a MuUer, Weber, Muir, Hopkins, Keith and 
others have thought that it was in the Punjab where this was done, on 
the other hand Brunnhofer, Mertel, Hising, Hillebrandt and others 
think that most of the Eig Veda was composed in .\fganistan and 
Iran. It will possibly be readily agreed upon that the opinion of 
these two Schools veer round the location of the river Saraswati and 
necessarily the Sapta Sindhavah of the Vedas or the Hapta Hindavah 
of the Avesta. Though these people believe in the entry of the 
Indo-Europeans, or for tbe matter of th'it the Tndo-Aryans singing the 
Vedic hymns through the Khyber pass into India, they also discuss 
the problem where the bulk of-tbe Rig Veda was composed. This 
shows that these people were not sure of their ground. However, that 
may be we must discuss this incidence of Saraswati and the Sapta- 
Sindhavah. 

In our Implications of the Nadi stuti by Sindhukshit Praiya- 
medha Eishi we have seen that by Sindliu in the Vedas is metnt 
u) any river. 

(ii A particular river the upper part of which was taken to be 
the present day Kabul river and the lower part, the present 
day Indus. 

(iii) Three sets of seven riveis, all of which were called 
Sindhavah. The third set has not been ment’o^ed in the 
hymn (R.V.X. 75). 

The Third set of the Sindhavah we take for the seven Collateral 
streams called Saraswatyah of which one is the Helmand of the 
pfresent.day or Haraquaiti of tl)^ Avesta. All these are in Afganistan. 
The Saraswati of the Nadi stuti by Sindhukshit is a duplication in 
name of the original Saraswati in Afganistan. As this stand is 
much disputed we have to establish it. 

Brihat Aranyak Upanishad (Ch. II Br. II) is concerned with 
Sisn Upasana—ritual and meditation of Sisu. The word Sisu. in 
dassical Sanskrit means a child. But in the Vedas Sisu means a 
particular type of Agni, translated as the sacxifical fire. This word 
has been used in tlie Eig Veda on many occasions of which a few 
references are givra here—R.V.I. 140.3, 10 : V—44.3 ; Vll 96.3 ; 
V|II 100.5 ; X 5.3 etc. Though the instructions in the jfJpanishad 

given from a subjective stand-point still a clear scrutiny will reveal 
that these are based on objective principles. A close sdru'tiny of 
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first iastrucHiion will show that by Sisti a horse ir meafit. This is y&ey 
interesting inasmuch as the Babylonian word Sisu means a hbrse— 
'wild ass of the mountain’. So this S»su worship is oonneoted with 
Asva-Agni or Asvatha-Agoi or Asvamedha sacrifice. This is not all. 

It is also connected with a particular locality—Arvavat. This word 
Arvavat may mean a place where horse-sacrifice is celebrated—^ArvS, 
a horse ; or it may mean a place in the South—Arvac, South. In 
the Vedas, three chief places of Yagna are often mentioned—Sharya- 
navat, Arvavat and Paravat. We refer our readers to R. V. VITI. 
53.3 ; VIII. 97 4, 6 ; IX 65.22, 23 etc. So Arvavat was a place in 
the South where Agni was worshipped as a horse. This must have 
been the Marjaliya Dhishna or fire alter in the Sorna Yagna wherein 
it is symbolically placed to the south of the Maha Vedi and the 
Havirdhana Carts. One can have an idea of the Marjaliya Agni from 
a perusal of R. V. V. 1.4, 7, 8. The custom of people in Arvavat 
was to cnn aider Yagna as a Horse—Arva or Sisu or Asva As from 
R. V. VIII 7.29 : VTI 64,T1 we find Saryanavat to be connected with 
Sushoma and Ar'ikiya which are connected with the river Vitasta 
or Jhe'u'n we take Sharyanavat to be in the East. We shall very 
soon prove that Paiavat was in tho West. Therefore Arvavat was 
in the south. Objectively speaking this sisu worship was conducted 
in Arvavat or South and this was transformed into a subjective mode of 
worship in the Brihadaranyak Upaiiisad. In the third instruction 
of II. 2 of the same Upanisad a sloka is quoted. The substance of 
the sloka is as follows : The hollow is in the south, the root or handle 
is in the north. Thus a chamasa or soma drinking laddie is formed. 
Here in this chamasa Yasha or fame of all kinds is located. The 
seven sages or Sapta rishayah reside on the shore or brim of this 
Ch&masa etc. This sloka is to be found in Atharva Veda X. 26.9. 
Bnt here the first word is ‘Tiryak’, diagonal, and not ‘arvac’, South, 
as in the Upanishad under reference. In the fourth instruction the 
seven rishis, Gotama, ■ Bharadwaja, Vishvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Vashistha, Kashyapa and Atri, are mentioned. As these Rishis are 
mentioned in connection with Sishu worship and are placed in 
Arvavat they may be taken to belong to a later date. For ‘arvac’ in 
Sanskrit means a later time as well. So we take these Rishis to 
belong to the new set or the third set of rishis. 

In the Rig Veda we often come across nientions of rishis belong¬ 
ing to Purva or PrSchin or ancient, madhyam or middle and nnti^' 
or new or latest. We may refer to R. V. III. 32.13 ; VI 
1.1.2. Th^ are many moroj^ but w^ hope this yiill suffice. Aeclilding 
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to os the seven rishis mentioned here "belong to the third set of rishis- 
Bnt there is a difficulty. Asbvalayana is his Qrihjaeutra (III<4) 
has given Gritsamada, Visbvamitra, 'Vamdeva, Alri, Bharad^ja 
and Vashistba (six in all) as the names of madhyama or middle 
term rishis. In the Veda Parayana vidhi in the name of Baudhyana 
the names of Jamadagnya and Gautama have been added to the'list 
of Ashvalayana—eight names in all. It is to be noticed in this 
connection that the additional names are Jamadagnya and Gautama 
and not Jamadagni or Gotama. The sons are mentioned instead of 
the fathers. In the Anasnatparayana Vidhi the eight names as 
given by Baudhayana are to be found in the same order. In fact 
considering the order of the names in both Ashvalayana and 
Baudhayana one is tempted to think that both have drawn their 
information from a common source. If that be so the variation 
cannot be explained in Bhagavat VIII-33 the names of the seven 
rishis, as to be found in the Brihadaranjak Upanishad, are stated to 
belong to the Vaivasvata Manvantara period. In R.V.X. 130.7 
it is stated that the seven rishis restored the sacrificial cult (Yagna 
Vidya) after closely following tlie path of the forefathers. Now 
while interpreting this ruauira Sayana has irieiitioned Marichi and 
others as the seven rishis who followed the path of Angiras and others. 
But Mahidhara while explaining the same mantra in Shukla 
Yajurveda XXXIV.49 has mentioned the names of Bharadwaja, 
Eashyapa, Gotama, Atri, Vishvaraitra and Jamadagni as the seven 
rishis. In this connection we must remember that this mantra 
R.V. X.130.7 is a testimony of the restoration qf the Yagna Cult, 
80 it indirectly refers to the discontinuation or disturbance of 
the Yagna cult. The Y'agna could have been lost through 
devastation from flood or invasion or both. We shall have 
to discuss this later on. If this was destroyed through flood 
then the name of Vaivasvata Manu as given by the Bhagavata 
is a plausible one and Mahidhara probably drew his inspiration 
from Bhagavata. In E.V. X 63. 1,7 we have a clear reference of 
Manu first holding the sacrifice with the help of the seven rishis. 
That this Manu was Vaivasvata Manu is known from the first verse 
and that he came from Para vat. The first verse also refers to the 
establiBbrnent of friendship. This means that previous to this there 
w^B a discord in the Vedic WorM and Vaivasvata Manu with the 
he^ of seven rishis estabhshed amity. We shall have occasion to 
WB dieec^d during, Hie mkidle period. This acobfd through 
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Mwmi was established in the middte tenitory. So the Sisu worship 
refers to the middle territory as also to the third set of seven rishis. 

If we consider this question from another angle we <»n 
say that the mention of the new rishis or new mantras can only be 
made either by the, new or third set of rishis or by rishis who came 
after them. If then we find some of the rishis mentioning the fact of 
of new ri'hie or new mantras but are placed in the second set by 
Ishvalayana and BaudhSyana in the second or middle set we can 
safely reject the opinion of these authors In fact this is what we 
find in the Rig Vedi. The author of R. V.III 32,13 is Vidivamitra, a 
rishi whom Ashvalayana and Baudhayana placi in the middle set. 
The author of RV. VI 21.5 is Bharadwaja. The rishi of VII.15.4 
and VII.93 1 is Vasistha. The same is the case with these two 
rishis. But we cannot accept the oinnions of Baudhayana and 
Ashvalayana. We take them to be rishis of the third or new set. 
The rishis of the middle S 2 t of M.idhyama rishis were Yama and his 
followers as has been stated by Yaska in Nirukta XI.18. We shall 
have to discuss this again in connection with the Chronology of the 
Yagna Cult. 

So we are easv in our conscience regarrling the seven rishis and their 
locality as they occur in the Sisn worship in the Brihadaranyaka 
IJpa' ishad They occupy a place between Sharayanavat and Paravat— 
the middle country in the South named Arvaval. These belong to the last 
phase of the Vedic rishis. Though there are many rishis after them— 
their eons and grandsons etc.—still they arc called the last set of rishi.s 
inasmuch as the Yagua Cult was fi'ced by them and there was 
no subsequent change. - 

R.V.X 137 is a hymn of seven mantras each of which was seen 
by each of the seven rishis under discussion. The second mantra 
of this hymn mentions two wind'^—one fro n fhe Sindhu and the other 
from Para-vat. As the words Sindhu and Paravat are in the fifth case 
ending with the particle A, hence the two wo"ds are in the sense of 
abhividhi or inclusive limit. We can take that one came from the 
East including the Sindhu an! the other from the West including 
Paravat. Even if some reject the o.onnotation of the Sindhu as put 
forth by U'^, that is the Kabul river plus the Indin of the present day, 
the interpretation of the direction will no'' be hamp’t“*d by us. But 
Sayana interprets Sindhu as Samudra or sea and Paravat as a distant 
country. This changes the direction of the winds. We cannot 
accept this interpretation because of tbe fifth case ending with the 
P«t^e A and also for tbe faot'thai the locality that we have assigned: 
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to thi seven risbis in that ease makes the winds blow from the aontfa 
and north. .In tbe north then there shall be the high Hindn Sudi 
Mountains which will prevent any wind blowing from the .north 
and the sea cannot be ah inclusive limit. The Sindhu may mean 
either tbe Indus or also the saven rivers from Ganga to Vitasta as 
have beeu enumerated by Sindbuksfait riehi iu B.V.X.76. 

While interpreting B.V.I.92.3 Sayana has given an altesnative 
interpretation of Faravatah as Pashobima digbhagat or from the 
western direction. But he has consistently shunned this sense of 
Paravat ill every other place, Pr.ibably this was unsuitable to the 
stand he had taken in interpreting tbe Vedas. We shall have to 
search for the connotation of the term in the Vedas. In R.V.V-53.8,9 
we find the rishi invoking Marut to come from Dyaus from Antariksha, 
from Ama and reques's him not to stay in the Paravat. Let not 
Basa, Anitabha, Knbha. Krurnu or Sinlbu charm you away from us. 
Kor let Sarayu with plenty of water give you pleasure In this we 
find the direction of the Maruts is from east to west and Paravat 
as also Sarayu is the last place mentioned of course in the west. In 
R.V.VllI-20,25 the Maruts are stated to be in Sindhu, Asikni, 
Samudra, etc. So from these we can take Paravat in the West 
and Samudra ill the middle as we find from the Vila, hallow, in the 
Sisu worship. The Sarayu river is also in the we t near to Pariivat. 
In B.V.TV.3^1.11,12.18 we find Indra driving out Ushas and Surya 
from Vitpasi. Vitasta, Sindhu to beyond Paravata. Sarayu is also 
mentioned. So there is no doubt that Paravat w is a Wettern country 
in the Vedic times. In our ‘Implications of the Nadi-stuti' we have 
placed Paravat in the Para region of Afgmistan. 

This being the ca'^e is the seven ri.-ihis were I cated midway between 
Saryanavat and Paravat—^in the Samudra or Arvavut country where 
the seven streams of S vraswati ooulid be found. InR.V.VI6].‘2 we 
find Saraswati to be coming from the Giri and she is called Paravata- 
ghni, slayer of the people of Paravat. In R.V.VII 95.2 Saraswati 
is described coursing from the Giri to the Samudra. Here again we 
find the fifth case ending with A which means that Samudra is 
inclusive and therefore must be the name of a territory. So these 
Sarasvatyab are the third set of Sapta Sindhavah and ate in .\fganis- 
tM. These Saraswatyah or Sapta Sindhavah are contiguous to the 
territory of God Varuna as has been located by us in the ‘Implications 
of Nadistuti by Sindhukshit*. R,V.VIII-69.12 ateo upholds out 
ojunioii. Hure Varuna is called a Sudeva, a good God, by whose 
tmen Sindl^UB fiqw. This being the case the upper 
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reaches of the Sindho cotild not but be the Kabul river of the preset 
day and Sindhukshit Praiyamedha was a resident of this territory. 
In this context we must remind our readers not to take Q-iri as a 
synonym of Parvata, mountain. Giri and Parvata are proper names. 
Giri is connected with Saraswati. So giri must be the Koh-i-Baba 
range. 

Our enquiries so far have defined the sapta-Sindhavah or Hapta 
Hindovah of the Avesta where, particularly in the Saraawati region, 
the seven rishis of the third stage dwelt. These seven rishia with 
their sons and grandsons are responsible for most of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda. True it is that a few more rishis, e.g. Kutsa, Bamadeva, 
Kanva, Agastya, Gritsamada etc., can be added to the list. But, we 
think these did not live in this particular region, the Southern part 
of present day Afganistan, south of the Hindu Kush mountain. We 
have also seen that this region was not separated from the Punjab, 
the land of Vipasha, Asikni, Vitasta and lUsa, which we tike to be 
Soan or Sohan river. We have also located Paravat and, as such, 
are in a position to discuss various other place names. The name of 
Archosia according to Avesta is Harauvanti. Can it not be Arvavati 
as discussed by as? 

II 

’Vedic exignsis has to run the gauntlet of previous interpretation 
as also religious sentiments setting up the Vedio Gods as nature Gods. 
But from various considerations, considerations of Vedio philosophy 
of life as also considerations of personal details, we are led to think 
that the Vedic Gods were human beings like us sometimes individuals, 
sometimes representatives of clans forging out unity at times through 
amicability and at other times through suppression by wars. These 
activities form the subject matter of Yaganas in later times. We have 
tried to explain the meaning of Vagna elsewhere in a very elementary 
way. We shall have to discuss it in detail at a later date. What w© 
want to state here is that Yagnas were or are based on the act of . 
unification. In that excellent book before Philosophy (Pelican—*1969) 
Jacobsen bemuses, ^‘Even more curious than this* however, is the 
fact that one such self might infuse itself into other different selves 
and, in a relation of partial identity, lend them of bis character" 
(pl45). This is in relation to the religious ideas of Assyria and ‘ 
Babylon. This is precisely the core of Yagna- Scholars iu ancient ■ 
history, who have not properly studied the essence of Vedic cult and - 
who think the Vedas to belong to a far lat^ date^i have not tried to 
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r^fttions of Y^ic and Assyrian cnUnres. So thid may sound 
aomotbing new to them. Be that as it may, what Jacobsen points 
out appears very mnch iike Sympathetic Magic as pointed out by 
Fraser. Now this word Magic is rather unfortunate. To any dis¬ 
owning man it will be found tnat man always transforms himself 
through aptitude and adaptability. A deeper effect, of this sense of 
identity may bring about a change also in others. The Christian 
doctrine of love is assuredly based on this principle. This is precisely 
the Bamyama of Jogic philosophy—a mixture of Dharana, Dhyan 
and Samadhi as discussed in the Bibhuti Pada of the Yoga Sutra of 
Patanjali. 

Unfortunately enough Afganistpn at present is an archaeological 
blank. So what we say about the cultural relations between the 
Vadas and Assyria remains unproved. Our intention in these lines 
is to point out certain landmarks in the Vedas incontrovertible accord¬ 
ing to our idea and thus lay out not only a path for rethinking the 
Vedas but also to emphasise the need for a thorough archaeological 
expedition into Afganistan and other contiguous territories. Probably 
in this way can the origin of present day civilisation be brought to 
light. 

Before proceeding with oui subject matter we like to point out 
certain interesting facts from Before Philosophy as mentioned earlier. 
In page 145 Jacobsen quotes two lines from the Maqlu tablets : 

I am Heaven, you can not touch me, 

I am earth, you can not be with me! 

These lines as also other lines quoted in the same page sound very 
much like the Devi-Sukta (K.V.X. 125). The Kavacha in Sri Sri 
Ohandi as also the appearance of Devi called Durga or Mahishasura- 
mardini or Maha Lakshmi in the same book—Chandi—^has a similar 
ring. R.V.I, 89, 10 speaks almost the same thing about Aditi. Aditi 
is everything. R.V.I, 164, 46 and VIII, 58, 2 speak of the manifesta¬ 
tion of one in many aspects. R.V.II, 1, 3 and 4 particularly, speak 
of Agni pervading through everything. Th m in page 147 of Before 
Philosophy we get another quotation depicting fire as the decider of 
lawsuits. This idea also is very much in line'with iocantations of Agni 
Rafcshoha in the Rig Veda. In page 149 we have mention of the 
*‘tho 8«ven gpds who detwmine destinies”. This is probably an echo 
of thb **Sapta DSnun” in R.V.X. 120, 6 and Danunaspati in R.V.I. 
Ij8si^,3; II, 41, fi and VIII, 8, 16 or this may refer to the Adityas 
we shall have occasion to talk. Again in pp. 184 and 188 
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the quotetiooB respectively from Bouma Blislj “then Were ^ods formed 
within them” and “dancing within (her depth)' where heaven is 
founded” appear to be distinct echoes from B.V.X, 72, 6. Whatever 
we may think of these, one conclusion appears forceful enough to 
point out* the probable contiguity in the cultures of the Vedic people 
and the Assyrians. We may point out in passing over these that the 
Maqlu tablets and the Bnuma Blish in essence cannot be later tba-n 
the third millenium B.C. Elish has a very similar ring with Ailusha 
and Ilibisha of the Big Veda. 

Then we have two words Uti and Uma, we have grave doubts 
if we can accept the meanings attached to these words by Sayans. 
In B.V.VI, 33, 4 we find the statement Uti-Sakha-Indra-Indra, the 
friend of Uti. This Uti sounds very much like a people. When we 
find Herodotus (.Bk III-89-95) mentioning the Utiano along with the 
Sarangians in the list of Satrapies of Darius (list—14) our doubt 
appears to stand to reason. This Uti is mentioned many times in 
the Big Veda. Can it be related with the Sumerian word Utu-tho 
Sun? In like manner we also have a doubt about the interpretation 
of Uma by Sayana. In B.V.X, 120,1 and 3 the word Uma is to be 
found in a context which leads us to think them as a people. The 
word is to be found in many other places in the Rig Veda. Now we 
are not sore if we can take these to be a people residing in the 
town Uma in ancient Mesopotamia of round about 3000 B.C. 

In the Big Veda the word ‘Nakih’ is to be found in more than 
fifty places. Sayana has always interpreted this word in a negative 
sense of none or nothing. But in certain places he has not found it 
to be convenient and in order to maintain his stand has simply over¬ 
looked certain aspects in the interpretation. In B.V.Il 24, 7 he has 
not been very successful in imparting the negative sense. The meaning 
here is clearly enough conveyed that Angiras and others saw the Agni 
of the Fanis generated by rubbing with hands, found it unpleasing 
and so discarded it. This evidently refers to the Agni worshipped by 
the Fanis. We shall discuss this fire worship later on. But Sayana 
says that Angiras and others generated fire by robbing with arms and 
with it burnt the residence of the Fanis. It is needless to mention in 
order to maintain his stand he has jumbled up the construction and 
has hot given word for word ioterpretation. This at least leaves a 
doubt about the meaning of ‘Nakih’. Then again in B.V. IV, 80, 
fo order to maintmn hia stand he has split a single attribute into two 
p;>art8 and has fitted in ‘Naki’ with one and ‘na’ with the oth^. The 
bnanka inzis thus: 
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Oh Indra 1 (Indra) oh slayer of Vrttra 1 (Vritrahan? beyohd yon 
greater naki (tvaduttaro jyayan nakih) does not exist (na asti). We 
leave nakih untranslated. But Sayana conslrues : Oh Indra I <Iodra) oh 
slayer of Vritra (Britrahan) there is nothing better than you 
(tvaduttara Utkrishtatara, better, nakih, na asti, does not exist) nor. 
is there anything greater than you (na jyayan asti). 

To a discerning scholar this division by Sayana of Uttarah and 
jyayin will at once appear as a strained effort with the sole effort of 
maintaining the meaning of ‘nakih’ as none or nothing, as adopted 
by him. It will at once appear tliat ‘ LTttarah’ and 'Jyayan’ form a 
single attribute. If it is taken in that light ‘nakih’ becomes untenable 
in the sense adopted by Sayana. We rather like to interpret the 
word in the sense of personality, activity, godhood, and like words. 

Again in R.V.I. 165, 9 the word ‘nakih’ in connection with the 
word ‘anuttam’ is interpreted in a peculiar w'ay. While interpreting 
this very mantra in Shuklayajurveda xxviii, 79 Mahidhara explains 
‘nakih* as ‘na kena api’ by none. In each case the interpretation, is 
strained one. The simple meaning should be :— 

Oh Magliaban /Indra) ! Surely (uu) your nakih (te nakih) 
is indestructible (auutlemal. There does not exist (na asti) 
a knowing god (devata Vidana) like you (tvaviin). 

But Sayana interpretes anuttam as apreritam, that is ‘not inspired’ 
and introduces a word of his own accord tvaya ‘by you’ and thus 
establishes ‘naki’ in the negative sense. Mahidhara gives the meaning 
of 'anuttam* as ‘anasakattam’, indestructible. The sense indestruc¬ 
tible is the usual meaning of ‘anuttam’ which has been used in many 
tareatises—Gita for one. We can not accept either Sayana or 
Mahidhara. We take ‘nakih’ in the sense as stated earlier. Connected 
with this ‘nakih’ is the word ‘anuttam’ which evidently comes ifoom 
‘anut* meaning indestructible. This immediately, brings ns face to 
face with the Annunuaki of the Enuma Elish. In Enuma Elish the 
Anu-un-nakiare the indestructible gods in council-Anut-naki: 
Antinnaki. This appears very much like an association of the Vedic 
people with the Assyrians. Probably this is not mere moonshine. 

In the Epic of Gilgan-.esh we find the Seven Sages building up 
Uriik after the flood. It is for scholara to consider the implication 
of this. Enough of digression. We hope to be excused for this. 

‘; taking up the trail left behind for the time being in the jaeviotis i 
^ come back to ParAvat. It is as it were a fixed post in a 
^^iibj|^3ement survey. The importance of this Paravat in Yedio sEtmy 
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<»a n«7er be tm^erestima^ted, S&y&Qik takes this to mean a 

distant place except while interpreting R.V.I, 92,3, where he ^vee 
the alternative interpretation of a western country. In R.V.X. 180, 

2 there is an expression Paravatah Parasyah—an extremely distant 
country as given by Sayana. In R.V.V, 61, 1 there is an expression 
Paramasyah Paravatah. The same meaning is given here. In some 
places the word Parakat is used to mean a distant land. We are 
rather inclined to think that the word Paravat has the significance of 
a proper noun, and as such we take it to mean Parah of Afganistan 
as stated earlier. In R.V.VIII, 32, 22 Indra is invoked to proceed to 
the three Paravatas. In the Vedas all the territories are stated to be 
three in number—Dyaus, Bhumi or Mahi, Antariksha, Saptar 
Sindhavah, Paravata and many others. But, it is to be reasonably 
assumed, the plurality of any territory must have contiguity in 
location. But the expressions Parasyah Paravatah and ParamasySh 
Paravatah leave us in doubt as to the contiguity in location of the 
Paravatas. As such whether these three Paravatas are Para in 
Afganistan, Para in Tran between Shurrupak in Mesopotamia and 
Susa, and Parab in Turkinenisthan on river Amu Daria on the 
railway line from Merv to Bokhara, is rather difficult for us to 
determine. Para in Iran is conn«;ted with the Gilgamesh epic and 
Parab is contiguous to a place connected with remains of ancient 
cultures—the railway line from Merv to Bairamali passes, as it were^ 
over a graveyard. 

Taking our stand on Para as we look round we find many places 
and peoples as mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography to have 
familiax rings—Khrendoi in Hyrkania, which appears to be Sriujay; 
(kh oi k for S and d for j), Derbikkai (Tuavasha—d for t and kk or k 
for B or sh), Massagetai (Mateyakshit), Parnoi (Parni or Parnaya), Dasi 
(Dahae or Dasa) in Marginas, which to ns appears to be the Marya 
country in the Vedas, Zaaiaspai (Haryasva), Marykaioi (Maryaka), 
Ouarnoi (Varuna) in Baktriane, Parautoi (Paravata), oi Borgoi 
(Bhrigus) in Axeia, Bolitai (Vala) andParsioi (Parsu) in Paropanisadae. 
Darandai (Sarnjaya) taking s and J for d as Sarangiana 7 Zarahgiana 
7 Drangiana) in Draugiana and many such names. In ancient times 
and in the middle ages there had been great movement of peoples and 
as such that Ptolemy states from hearsay tnay not be exactly placed/ 
There may be variations as also duplications as is posrible in all cases 
of migrations. To us Khrendoi in Hyrkania and Darandai in 
Drangiana sre evident dupfications through conqueEd; or tuigratbn/ 
Bquatkmi of naioes made by the Greek! m for matter of 
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by aajr. foTeigasr always p'esant difioaltiea on •account of tbe 
phonetic valaes of letters used by these writers. As an example we 
may say that Ptolemy equates the nime of the river Yamuna afl 
Biamuna. Why is it so ? It is simply because, so we think, ^at 
before writing down, most probably, Ptolomy got the details confirmed 
through different sources of information and being in doubt as to the 
actual joonunciation of the name put down to the two the different 
{pronunciations of the name. For some people pronounce the name 
as Yamuna and some as Jamuna. As the delta in Greek had a variant 
of j in pronunciation, so Ptolemy has written Biamuna instead of 
Yamuna. So to us Khrendoi and Darandi stand evaluated as Srinjaya. 
McCrindle has read Draugae for Darandai. It comes to be the same 
thing. 

There is one more difiSculty. While locating a people or a 
territory we look to the map or a gazetteer. Now towns or places on 
maps are very small places while a people occupies a far greater 
territory. In such cases our identifications in moat cases are approxi¬ 
mate and can not be accurate. 

So this Paravata is connected with the Turvashas and Yadus 
pronounced as Jadus. The mention of these people is to be found in 
many places in the Eig Veda. These Turvashas a-re in E.V.I, 36, 18 
denominated as Dasyus and in E.V.IX, 61,2 as Daaas. In the Eig 
Veda the Dasas and Dasyus mean the same thing. These appellations 
are connected also with the Vritras. They are associated with Ajrna 
and river Sarajn (E.V.IV, 30, 18 and V. 63,9), with Parsu (K.V.VIII, 
6, 46) and Vrichivatah (R.V.VI, 27, 7). They were annoyed by, the 
Matayas and befriended by the Yakshus (E.V.VII, 18, 6 and 7). They 
did not belong to the Yagna cult and were of questionable conduct. 
Indra brought them over the seas (E. V. I, 174, 9 VI, 20, 12). 
Arnah is evidently Aornos in Bactra (Arrian’s life of Alexander-BK 
111-28-30) Matsyas and Yakshu are the Massagetae in the Margiaue 
country of Ptolemy and Yakshu people may be located in the Yakshu 
valley of Ta^ikisthan. So all these evidences locale the Turvashas 
ill the Margiaue or Mari or Syriana country of Ptolemy. So they are 
v^y likely the Berbikai of Ptolemy living by the river Margos, 
pteeent day Mnrghab and very likely the Maryas of the Vedas. So 

plaipe can be approximately located as Mari or Merv in Tark- 
xnehistihaQ. . They are associated with the Vrichivatas who were 
resideh^;:^.3jurangiana. We shall! discnss this. They were associated 
with Paraiioi in Paropanisadae of Ptolemy which 

the place name Fanfi near iheiiv^, B^tirlrud* 
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From all tbU the <K>DolQsioQ is ineidtable that rivtt' Barajii most , bs 
identified with Harirud or Tezend of present day. The same concla-' 
sbn is arrived at from B. V. v, 53,9 and iv, 30, 18, where killing of 
the Aryas is mentioned. Ptolemy also makes Areia and Margiane as 
contiguous territories. So Harirud is the Haroyu of ATesta Sarayu 
of Big Veda. Now Ptolemy mentions that the Areias flows into the 
lake of Areia. So, even in the time of Ptolemy the Areias or Harirud 
or Tejend did not flow into the Turkmen desert as it does ntJWks. 
Probably the narrow pass of Ad wan through which the Tezend flows 
now a-days was closed and the remit was a big lake south of it into 
which the Areias went. The Western boundary of tRis lake can be . 
determined by Turbat-i-Shekh Am in Afganisthan. Traces of this 
lake can yet be found near the course of the Harud river to the south 
of this place. With this possibility we can reconcile the facts in 
B. V. T, 174, 9 and vi. 2y, 12 that Tndra brought the Turvashas and 
yadus from over the sea. This location of the Turvashas and the 
Sarayu reconciles all aspects of the case. If this is accepted then it 
will bring in a revolutionary change in ancient geography and identi¬ 
fication of places in the Bamayana and the Mahabharata. In this 
connection we cannot avoid the fact that the Maruts, who have always 
been indicated by the word ‘Marya’ in the Rig Veda, are associated 
with Turvashas and yadus. Probably the names Merv (Mari or Maru 
and Maruchak near the source of the Murghab can be associated with 
them. Regarding the Yadu-* we are in complete darkness unless the 
Adwan pass has anything in connection with them. In B V.VIII, 
6, 46 we find the Yadus and Parsn mentioned. Elsewhere from a 
consideration of R.V.V 52. 12 we identified Kubhanyu with the 
Cophen river near the source of the Sindhu where also in Varuna 
country round about Koh-I-Baba raiige. Herodotus in his Histories 
(BK. VII. 48-64) writes “In ancient times the Greek name for the 
Persians was Caphenes, though they were known to themselves and 
their neighbours as Artasi”. This at once connects the (3ophen with 
the Persians and our identification of Kubhanyu with Oophen and 
location of the Parsua stand to some reason. Again the word Artaei 
of Herodotus brings to our mind Atri, one of the seven sages 
mentioned by us earlier. So to us the parsioy of Ptolemy stretches 
from Koh-i-Baba to Koh-i-Safed along with Haykud. 

From this we turn to Varuna. Varuna’s territory, atretcbeg 
from Koh-i-Baba upto the Hemund Country and Eegisthan-Samudra 
and Bajas signify Antariksha 'fhich has been translated as the 
atm^iphere. But we must remember that Bhoh and Bdthiyih oSao 
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m««ii ABtariksfaa. 70 vs it appears tbat during the. time we ara 
speadring of the eea had occupied most of Pust-i-End and Eegisthan. 
To the north east of Koh-i-Baba along with the Panjshir VaHey 
were the Kabyas or Bhrigus denominated, so we think, the Borgoi 
by Ptolemy. The Vedas speak of Bhrigu as the offspring of 
Varuna. This is found in the Eigveda, the Aitareya Brahman, 
the Taittiriya Upanishad and many other sources. This territory 
was also contiguous to the territory of Mitra. In B.V.VII, 
64,2. we find Mitra and Varuna mentioned as sovereigns over the 
Sindhu. Probably the northern portion was the territory of Mitra 
Now from E.V.VII, 88, 1 we learn that Arvavati was in the territory 
of Varuna. We have spoken of this in the previous section. In 
E.V.VII, 85, 5 the Eishi speaks of the house of Varuna made of earth- 
probabJy a pise structure. In E.V.VII, 88,3 the sage speaks of 
boarding a boat along with Varuna and enjoying the rolling of the 
boat much as a swing (prenkha) in the mid sea. 

In E.V. VI, 63,3 and 1,93,4 we have mentions of Vrisayas 
in connection with paravat and Fanis. Sayaua while explaining 
Vrisaya says that it is a name of Tvastri and “Vrisayasa 
majuinah” means the sons of Tvastri. But we think Mayinah means 
people having food and as such cultivators of food. Hillebrandt 
evidently takes Vrisayas as Barsaentis f f Airian. It will be noticed 
that the *n’ and ‘t’ in Barsentis can not be found in Vrisaya. So we 
cannot accept this equation. To us Vrisaya appears to be Brabui. 
The ‘s’ in Vrisaya is an equivalent of ‘h’ in Brahui. This immediately 
locates the people in the Brabui range and then we remember that 
many traces of ancient irrigation works are found in Baluthij^tan the 
expression Mayinah, meaning possessing food, is forcefully borne in 
upon us. Moreover the mantra (E.V.I. 93. 4) is in connection with 
Agnisomiya sacrifice. This brings us in line with the Eana Gundbai, 
in the Zhob Valley, and Kulli cultures discussed earlier—Implications 
of Fadi Stuti by Sindhuksliit Paiyamedha Eishi. Thus the confirma¬ 
tions of details induce us to think that we are not pursuing an arbitrary 
line of discussion in connection with the approximate fixation of the 
time and place of the third stage of Vedic culture as also of Varuna. 
Prom all these discussions we come to the tentative conclusion that 
Tvasfir of Tvasta meant a cooglomeration of peoples living over a vast 
stretch of land indicated at present by the place names prefixed by the 

D^t’ Uast-i-Eavir, Dast-i-Lut, Dast-i-Margo, DasH-Taiab, 
Dast-iH^^. This territory includes Iran, Baluchistan and Afgaoiithan, 
yvbciie m aooient time there was a vast inland sea. 
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In R.V.V.VII, 87,1 we find that Varum carved out the path 
for Sorya (translated as the sun). Slyana int^prets this m a path 
in the atmosphere. But we take it in the sense we have tak^ for 
R.V.III, 33, 6 and X, 75, 2, (Vide Implications of Nadi Stuti). As 
in a mountainous region a path is generally found along the basin of 
a river, so we take this to mean the Sarayu or the Hari rud. We are 
further confirmed in our stand by the expression “arnanshi Samudriya 
nadinam”, streams pertaining to the Samudra country. On Account 
of the plural number we may include Ehasrud, Farah rud and Harud in 
the Farah region. But we stick particularly to Hari rod, the region 
between the Harirud and the Murghab rivers. This territory of Surya 
is probably adjacent to the territory of the Maruts as we gather 
from R.V.VII, 12,29 and 300. Here it is Marutirvishah. In 
R.V.VIII, 13,28 it is Marutvatirvishah. In R.V.I, 35,0 we find that 
the territory of Savita is divided into three parts of which one 
belongs to Yami. What it is to regard of the other two parts is not 
stated. In the Uttarkanda of Bamayana, the Haksbasa king, in his 
conquests fought with Yama, whose territory was by the Varuua 
country, then fought with Surya and crossing the Meru moutain fought 
with Mandhata, king of Ayodhya, a descendant of Mann Vaivasyata- 
Minu, the son of Vivasvan. The Meru mountain is evidently the 
Parapamisos or Paropanisadae. This is very much in line with the 
locations str.ick out by us. Now to us it appears that the territory of 
Manu Vaivasvata was somewhere by the side of the river Oxus and 
that of Surya was ,in the middle position. This distribution very 
much reconciles the flood story as given iu the Madhyandina recension 
of the Satapatha Brahmana 1,8,1, under the caption Manumatsya- 
katha. There is an anomaly in the story. In the 5th Anuvaka of 
the story mention is made of “[Jttara'n girim” and in the 6th 
“Uttarasya gireh”—northern mountain and of the northern mountain 
respectively. Sayana here very unobtrusively speaks of the Himavan— 
the Himalayas. Thus the story became current that Manu, during 
the flood, went into the Himalayas. It cannot be gathered from the 
text. But if we take the locality of Vaivasvata Manu as somewhere 
near the Oxus, then, following the text, during the flood Manu went 
to the northern hills, which to uS appears to be the Baisuntau 
mountain in Uzbekisthan which consequently is connected with 
Manoravataranam or descent of Manu. The Mataya in the Brfthman 
text may stand for the Mataya people or Massagetae. "There is a 
Matoha t^ritory in Tajisisthan near the Yagnob Valley and the GarnciE 
5-ai3<ff-4 
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r«igkm. The name, Yagnob, is a striking one. So we have an approxi¬ 
mate location of the Surya country. 

E. V. 1,123,8 has it that the UshS-sa lived about thirty Yojanas 
(a Yojana is roughly about eight miles) away from the residence of 
Varuna. Ushas has been translated as dawn. But we do not accept 
this translation. The Usbasa were simply a class of women or women* 
in general. Some of them were denizens of Ama, a territory men¬ 
tioned many times in the Big Veda, we only mention one example 
from E.V.V, 63, 8. These Usbasa were also called Ahana. So 
these Ush&sa might have been called, at a later date, when they were 
driven out of their land, Amahana or Amabani pronounced as Amazone 
or Amazon, by the Greeks. Arrian mentions chorasinia and Media as 
bordering on the territory of the Amazons. Girshman mentions the 
Gutians as led by the women. In Vrihat Samtita of Varaha Mihir 
we have mentions of female kingdoms in the north-western'countries. 
Lake Urmia in Knrdisthan is a specific reminiscence of the Ushas as 
Urmyah in the Vedas is a name for them. These people were driven 

t 

out to the west by Indra. Be that as it may, Sayana takes Varuna to 
mean the sun and from this enters into an astronomical calculation to > 
justify the thirty Yojanas or about 240 miles. Sayana's assumption 
is incomprehensible to us. Why he should understand the sun as 
Varuna is more than what we can make of it. True it is that at one 
place, and only at one place (R.V.I, 50,6), Savita is addressed as 
Varuna. It is probable that at one time Surya occupied the territory 
of Varuna and ousted him as also Indra. That is. why in E.V.VII, 
82, 3 we hear of Indra and Varuna driving out Surya from Dyaus. 
In hymn thirty of the fourth mandala of the Rig Veda we hear of 
Indra defeating Surya and Ushas and driving them out beyond 
Fftravata. In R.V.I, 48, 7 wa hear of Ushas living in Paravat upto 
the region of Surya. The Surya country being to the west of the 
Ushas country, these considerations lead ns to take the Okhos river 
in Baktriane of Ptolemy to be the locality of the Ushasa. The Okhos 
river is probably the river passing by tha town of Maimana to the 
east of the Karabel plain and Dasbt-i-chul through Shivarghau in 
Afganisthan. Okhos readily equates with Ushas. By now we have 
practioaUy covered almost ail the territories to the south-west and 
north-west of the Hindnkusb mountains. All these countries in fact 
and what we are going to discuss are called Paravata. We have 
jiipipliMd l*ai»vata earlier. The three Par&valas now app^ to be 
eoMBwected. Before proceeding to the south-west and west of Afganis* 
^ lihe to consider one vAry jnteffesting case. In B.y.V^ 61, 1*3 





we come ecioBS the.Maamts. The Mantis come xidioi^ da ftoih 
Paramaayah Paravata'~‘frotD the ezlr<^e limit of FarSvate* This 
has been discussed earlier. So this might have conneotiou wiHi Merv 
or Mari and as such with Farab. The Bishi Shyavasva b astonished 
to see the horses and notices with astonishment the Maruts (seven in 
numberj while sitting on horseback are controlling them with nose 
strings (nasor yamah). Evidently going without stirrups they are 
holding to the sides of the horses with their knees and ankles and 
thighs bifurcated. These detaib are, singificant, astonishment at 
the sight of horses, enquiring about their place of origin and noticing 
their control by the nose. This must be an evidence of very old 
age—about 4000 B. C. Gk)rdon ChMe in his What Happened in History 
(Pelican—1946) writes in p 74 '“A native habitat for horses lay 
probably in that direction, and the Merv oasis would be a quite 
Mkely centre for thfeir domestication.” Regarding the control of 
horses he again writes in the same page : 

*‘The harness (familbr from Sumerian pictures in the third 
millenium) employed was that already devised to control the ox”. 
This was done by piercing the nose and fitting a ring. In p. 125 of 
his Man Makes Himself (^Thinkers’ Library—87, 1961) Gordon Childe 
furnishes a picture of Early Sumerian War Chariot. In plate 17 of 
Early Anatolia (Pelican—1956) Seton Lloyd furnishes a photographic 
reproduction of a warchariot (Syro-Hittite relief from Carchemish). 
In both cases the horses are controlled by reins ending in circniar 
straps over the muzzle. 'We don’t think this was the case with*the 
horses of the Maruts. While considering this we must remember 
that Rishi Shyavashva was an Atreya—the son of Atri or belonging 
to the clan of Atri, a sage of the third stage of Yedic chronology. 

Along with the Yadus and Turvashas we come aoross the names of 
of Druhyus, Anus and Purus (vide R.V.I, 180, 8 and YIIji 18, 12>14). 
(k>nsidering the location of the Turvashas we may take the Anus to be 
located at Anau near Askabad in Turkmenisthan. The Druhytis 
readily equate with the Iranian personal name Darius. We are at 
present not in a position to identify them with any locality. The 
Purus require very little comment. But in the Yedic period they, 
were also somewhere in the Kopet Dag' mountain. It is stated that 
the Anus (Anavah) built a chariot for the Asvins. 

These people—Turvasha, Yadu, Druhyu, Anu etc., —were most 
probably the Deva Gandharvas mentioned in the Taittiriya Upanishad^ 
They .were also called Gandharas. The word Gandbara t^mrs, atbi^ 
bZK^^ in the Big Yeda. They .were also called Hli H& from .wjucii lub 
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come the Haihayas. Now the word Ha ha is equated with the 
word Kaaha or Kaska. This also justified our stand in locating 
them. Foi there is Easka Dariya, a region in Uzbekisthan. All these 
people were intimately connected with the horse. Though it 
is out of place still we can not check the temptation of 
mentioning^ a fact. Many place names or peoples have a dupli-. 
cation in Asia Minor. So we have Auaua, Kaska or Gasga, 
Ida, Illium, Troy to mention a few only. Ida and Illium readliy equate 
with Vedic Ida and Ha (U-i-lu-sWa with Ihvieha) and Ta-ru-(u) i-sa 
or Ta-ru-i-ya with Turvasha or Turviti or Turvva in the Big Veda. 
In this connection we may point out that centaur equates with 
Gandhar or Gandharva. We shall have occasion to discuss these 
details at a later date. Ta-ru-i-ya etc. are taken from the Hittites by 
Gurney (Belican-.l962, pp. 56 IT). 

We have already discussed the Vrisayas and have pointed out 
that they must be the Brahuis. We further point out that in R.V.VI, 
61,1*3, there are mentions of Pani and- Paravat. Ptolemy while 
describing the Indus region mentions Bonis which must be very near 
the Eolan Pass in Baluchisthan. There is actually a place very 
contiguous to the Patalite of Ptolemy. In the Bhagavat (V, 24, 30) 
it is stated that the Panis lived in Rashatala one of the seven Patalas. 
This is in Arachosis. In R.V.X, 94 we have Arbudah kadraveyah as 
Kishi. Now Arbuda can very well be equated with Arbital—-The Arbitai 
mountains. In B.V.TI, 14,4 we find Indra billing Arbuda belonging 
to the Sarpas (translated as serpents). Hymn 189 of the lOtb raandala 
belongs to Sarparagni (Serpentqueen) Kadru. Kadru can very well 
be equated with Gwadar or Gwatar in Gedrosia—a part of Baluchis- 
than. The name Baluchisthan from Sind to Ras Task on the Persian 
Gulf is a reminiscent of Vala worshipped by the Panis. Then again 
Srauta Agni (Vedic sacrificial fire) is also called Baitanik Agni. This 
name Baitanik reminds us of the Baitau hilte of Baluchisthan. The 
Bagoos mountain in Ptolemy located south of Sarangiana or Seisthan 
may very well be connected with the name Bhaga, one of the 
Adityas. 

In R.V.VT, 27,5 we come accross the names, Vrichivatah and 
Hariyupiya. Along with these two names we have the expression 
‘Furve Ardhe.’ Now ‘ardha* in Vedic lexicon means place and ‘purva* 
toay mean either in the east or in the front.. If we take Paravat as 
oenbrethen “Purva Ardbe** may mean a place (X>ntiguouB. This 
iT n q^ i ^t ely leads us to the Sariphe mountain which easily equates 
ynfii' Hariyupia. S§>yana interprets this as either a town or a riTer, 
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If a river we may take it for the *^hx^* river of the present day flowing 
into the Hamtid. Now the word HariynpiS, is evidently a eomponnd 
of Hari sad Ynpiya. Hari means a horse, a sacrificial horse and Ynpia 
from Ynpa, a post to which a sacrificial animal is tied. This evidently 
refers to a place famous for horse sacrifice. This horse has a special 
name of Hari. This reminds us of Nissea, near Anau and Askabad, 
where the divine horses of the Aohamaenids were bred. But the 
Nissean horses were said to be white in colour. The 96th hymn in 
the 10th Mandala is about Hari. The location of Hariyupia appears to 
be correct from this. We shall discuss it again. In the 5lh mantra 
we come across “Purve Ardhe”, so in the 6th mantra we learn about 
the remaining portion of the territory of the Vrichivantah which is 
named as “Yavyavati”—the expression is “Yavyavatyam”, in 
Yavyavati. Sayana takes this as a meaningless word. Yah in Uzbek 
language means a canal. So Yavyavati may be a place where there 
was good cultivation due to, many canals. Or Yavyavati may mean 
a place where Yava or barley was excellently cultivated. We cannot 
for certain say if it meant the river Zab in Mesopotamia. As this 
Yavyavati refers to a hinterland, beyond Purve Ardhe it may not be a 
farfetched idea. Then the Vrichivatah and Vrichivantah in mantras 5 
and 6 may very well be the Barsaentis of Arrian in his life of 
Alexander. This Barsaentis of Arrian is connected with Sarangiana. 
As the Vrichivantah were defeated in favour of Srinjaya (mantra 7) said 
to be the son of Deva vata or Devavata we can locate Srinjaya in Saran¬ 
giana (modern Seisthau). The name Srinjaya is also to be found ia 
R.V.IV. 15,4—Daivavate Srinjaye. Prom this we come to Sarnjaya, son 
of Srinjaya, in R.V.VI, 47,25. Sarnjaya is the name of Divodasa. He 
has other names^—Prastoka and Asvatba (E.V.VI, 47, 22, 24). From 
all these we come to the conclusion that Divodasa was a Dasa, of 
the Dahae tribe, connected with Dyaus (from Div base, genitive Divah). 
That he was a descendant of DaivavSta further confirms our view. The 
word Daivavata is probably derived from Devavata. In Actuality we 
find the word Devavatah in connection with Sudasa, a descendant of 
Divodasa (vide R.V.VII, 18,22). This is further confirmed by the 
statement that Divodasa fought with Turvasha and Yadu (R.V.IX, 
61,2) and Srinjaya annexed a pOTtiou of the territory or riches 
(R.V.VI, 27,7). Divodasa is also connected with Paravat. Under 
these circnmstances the identification of Sarnjay with Sarangiana 
cannot be missed. 

In E.V.VI, 47, 24 we find the mention of Atharvans in 
teixnis. -But in Bhukla Yajurveda XXK; 16 5 y<a find a ineiat^n ^ 
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Atharvajig in an ^ unfriendly manner. The Atharvans are to b© given 
cows which have no offsprings. Or it may mean “The Atbarvans are 
to be given barren wives." As the place mentioned is oontiguons to 
Azeia of Ptolemy we may find here the Atharvans as the forerunners 
of the Athrovans of Avesta. Can these Atharvans have anything in 
common with A-to-ro-po (Anthropos) of the Linear B writings ? In 
R.V.VI, 27,8 we have mention of Parthavas, as the Parthians called 
themselves in later times. These encourage us in our findings. 

This Divodasa, with the help of Indra, further conquered 
Varchih and Sambara at a place called Ud-Vraja in B.V.VI, 47,21. 
It is v^y difficult to identify Udvraja. The prefix Ud means upper 
and Vraja means a pasture or conglomeration of cows. So this name 
Vraja refers to two places, one one the plain and another on the hiH. 
This brings to our mind the El. Burz mountains. Burz might very 
well have been Vraja. Varchi can be equated Warka or Uruk. 
Sambara can vtary well be connected with the Sumbar Valley near 
Asterabad in the south-eastern earner of the Caspien sea. There 
is a Sumbar river which joins the Atrek river which according to 
Strabo was the Okhos river. There are anomalies about this Okhas 
river. Some take it to be the sneient Oxus river. But if we take 
account the dry bed of the Dzboi in Turkmenisthan we cannot 
identify the .Oxus with the Okhos. The Atrek was evidently the 
Okhos of ancient times. This name Okhos immediately brings to our 
mind the Ushas whom we have identified with the Amazons. Now 
in connection with Sambara we come across the words Shared or 
Sharat and Sh&radi. The word Shared aocwrs many times in the 
Big Veda and Sharadi twice (B.V.1,174,2 and VI,20,10). Shared 
normaUiymeans the season of autumn and in this sense the year. But 
the word Sharadi cannot be explained in this way. In fact in B.V.VI, 
20,10 Sayana explains Sharadi as a city belonging to an Asura named 
Sharat, though in B.V.1,174,2 he explains it as either Pratyagrah, 
which cannot be understood, or a city or tower built through a 
year. This is also difficult to accept. So also (Shared in 
E.V.II,. 12,11, Sharadah in X, 95, 16 and probably Sharadah 
in VI* 47. 17 appear to have been not clearly explained. To 
ns this Shaxadih appears to have been not cleaarly explained. To 
US this Sharadih appears to be strongholds where a female deity 
was wo^fitipped—in classical Sanskrit Shfirada is the name of 
Goddess Durgaj whose worship is celebrated in Autumn. This 
^|9||jpr vp dose toHaldis or Hhaldis of the Hurrian pantheon, said 
the consort of Tedhub. ^PVhether jve are to take T^uh 
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for Daketa, one of the Adityas, or Tvastar is npt easy for ns. Mongai* 
gives the name Teisbaa for Teshub. 

This Sambara is called a Dasa, A Danu (B. V. II. 12.11) 
and Kanlitara. The word Kaulitara is derived from Kulitar, better, 
than all other Kulis IV, 30. 14). This immediately reminds ns of 
the Cilicians and Dannans. Then in E. V., VII. 99. 4 in]J*connec- 
tion with Sambara and others we have the word Vrishashipra. 
The word Vrisha means Ox. The word Shipra according to Sayana 
means, the chin, tha n)se or a headgear. We cannot accept it 
to mean the nose though Sayana while interpreting Hari Sipra 
in R. V.i X. 96. 4 take it to mean the nose taking on a yelbw, 
colour account of excess drinking of Somajuica, but in the 12th verse 
he straight takes on another meaning for the same word. In 
R. V., V, 36. 2 the words Hanu, meaning chin or cheek, and Sipra 
occur together. So Sipra cannot mean the chin. To us it appears 
to mean the beard and, according to the c.ontext, the headgear. 
So Vrishasipra means a headgear with the horns of the ox. 
Probably it is needless to say that the ancients had peculiar head- 
gears. In the stele of Naram Sin we find him wearing Oxhorns 
as headgear. Alexander had ram’ sherns as headgear. So also had 
Seleucus. This Vrishasipra about Sambara brings him close to 
Akkad. We are not quite sure if Akkad can be equated with 
Asvatha, a name of Divodasa. Regarding Harishipra, Sayana 
explains it to be a headgear, yellow in colour. But as the word 
is in connection with Hari, the yellow horse of Indra and Indra 
is identified with Hari we take it to mean much as Herodotus writes 
about the Asiatic Ethiopius in his Histories (B.K. 7.66-75) as follow : 
“The equipment of the Ethiopians from Asia was in most resj^s 
like the Indian, except that thay wore headdresses consisting of horses’ 
scalps, slipped off with the ears and mane attached—the ears were 
made to stand erect and the mane served as a crest’’ (Penguin). So 
Harisipra brings us close to Susa and Cissia. We have already 
pointed out that Sisu in Ba,bylonian means a horse. In R.V., I. 116, 
18 it is stated that the Asvins supplied food to Divodasa on carts 
drawn by, Vrishava and Simsumara. Simsumara is Sisumara in 
classical Sanskrit and means a dolphin or propoies. This may mean 
that the Asvins caused corn to be supplied to Divodasa in bullock 
oarts and boats shaped like the dolphin—a picture pertaining to the 
Qilgamesh Epic by'Sandars (Penguin) appears to be so. Or Simsumara 
may. mean a horse drawn cart. In any way some people are m«Aiit. 
Considering the contiguity of locality trith the Oas{^n Sea ^ 
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HIs&af and Uxia are meant. Or this may mean Yarkhob and Hislar 
in Tajikisthan. The foregoing one appears to be likely in conneetion 
with the wars of Divodasa. Namuchi was also killed in Parovata 
with seafoam. Whether Namuchi is connected with Nimak or 
Namak, salt, is not for us to determine. 

In connection with bis statements about Sialk phase III, some¬ 
where during the middle of the fourth millenium B.C„ Girshman 
(Iran— Pelican, 1954, p. 47) writes: '*the houses were more carefully 
constructed, although the dorway was still curiously low. At the 
entrance stood an oven divided into two compartments, one used for 
cooking food and the other, presumably, for baking bread. At one 
side a small water-jar stood in the ground.” This is rather very 
peculiar. Why cannot bread be baked in the oven for cooking food? 
What sort of bread was it that required baking oven? We think in 
those days bread was much in the form of a letti or roti as is still to 
be found in the east. Moreover, even if we accept the explanation, 
why should the oven be at the door step? This is inscrutable. What 
we think is that these people, newcomers with grey or black potteries, 
were Vedic people and the oven or ovens in question were fire altars 
or Dhishnya. A man after marriHge*e3tabli8hed his Garhapatya and 
Dak^'hina Agni on one altar and the Ahavaniya on another Vedi or 
altar. But even this does not explain why the fireplace was at the 
doorstep. Now in the Rig-Veda there are ten Apri hymns. These 
hymns are very important and we shall discuss them on a suitable 
occasion. The fifth deity invoked in these hymns (in some, the 
sixth) was Devih Dwara, Aani named as such and was located on the 
door step. This is rather intriguing. Probably the case was similar 
in Susa, if not at any other place. 

We request scholars to think of these. We have not discussed 
Rouma, Rusharaa, Shyavaka, Kripa and many others for insufficiency 
of details. 

We are not students of archaeology and as such have no claim 
|to its interpretations. Still, we think, we can point the attention of 
'scholars to the different aspects of pottery culture in Western Asia. 
The buff wares, the red wares and the grey or black wares can now be 
interpreted in terms of what we hive discussed here. Most probably 
the buff wares relate t^ Panis and allied people, the red wares to the 
Panps imjJ people converted to Vedic coltore and the grey wares relate 
Asshuras aligned with the solar race, who came from thA bordera 
and spread theic cultures piwtbwards to Samarkand ami 
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contiguoiis territories and to the Caspian gates and farther io W<^. 
The incidence of the grey or black wares faUs round about the middle 
of the fourth millenium B.O., the period we bai/ie ap^nroximatety 
assigned to the third stage of the Vedic culture. 

Here we venture to equate the chudiuris with the Sumerians 
(R.V., VIX. 25, 6 and others), who at an early period were near the 
Caspian gate. 

We are conscious of many defects in us through incompetence 
and amnesia as also for convenience of the subject discussed. We 
hope our exertions in the field would be looked with sympathy, while 
comparing with other writers on the field. 

We forgot to mention Parnaya (R.V., I. 53. 8) and Parni (R.V., 
IX, 82, 3) whom Ptolemy mentions as Parnaya in Margiane. The 
Parnayas are mentioned with Karanja. Can this be khwarism or 
cborasraia? 

Thus through our exertions we think, we have fairly succeeded 
in proving the truth of the statement of Al Masudi (953 A.D.) that 
the Hindu nation extends from Khorasan to Tibet. 

We have found fault with Sayana at many places. This does not 
take away our veneration for that great man. At a time when 
cominmiications were difficult and there was scattering of peoples and 
cultures on account of Muslim invasions, what Sayana did is 
stupendous indeed. But for him it would not have been possible 
for us to enter into the wilderness of the Vedas. We bow to him 
in veneration. 





EARLY INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 
LITERATURE IN FRANCE 


B. BiSSOONfeOYAI, 

Long before Indologists started to tcansliite Sanskrit works into the 
important languages of the West some Indian ideas and tales had reached 
h ranee as they had other countries of Europe. 

Clemeneeau, the great statesman who at the outbreaks of World Wai" I 
foujid solace in the songs of Oitanjali^, told bitter truths. In In the 
Evening of My Thought, one of his best books, he wrote that the whole 
of Europe was indebted to the East. Paraphrased, this observation means 
that Prance, one of the foremost nations of Europe, was influenced by 
India, a leading Asian country. 

Indian influence can be traced at a time France was known by the 
name Gaul. ('»hristianitv was yet unborn. The druids were held in great 
respect. The people of that land believed in the doctrine of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. They were convinced that the soul did transmigrate. 
To this day the name Eene, French for ‘bom again’, is given to children 
in all the countries where this language is spokeri and written. It is as 
meaningful a name as Rabindranath, for instance. Although a proper 
name it is not meaningless. The statue of the Gallic god Cernunnos has 
been unearthed in several parts of Prance. The startling f.sct that it is 
the statue of a god of pre-Christian Prance who used to as.sume the yogic 
posture, leads to the conclusion that India had entered Gaul. 

Like ancient India, Gatil had no temple. The people went to the 
forest to pray. It is precisely sylvan retreats that were chosen by those 
who have given us the TTpanishads, lightly styled ‘Himalayas of the Soul'. 

Max Muller quotes Ciesar as saying: “Druids were said to know' a 
large number of verses by heart; that some of them spent 20 years in 
learning them, and that they considered it wr-rong to commit them to 
writing.’’ The Orientalist adds: "... .exactly the same story which we 
hear in India.’’ Foreigners remarked that, the French were very fond of 
listening to the tales of distant lands. 

We would not be far from the truth if we were to say that when the 
Abb4 Hue paid a visit to Lhassa in 1842, it is one at the distant lands 
that interested his ancestors that he saw. He was surprised to find that 
Buddhists reminded him of Christians: 

“The crozier, the mitre, the chasuble, the oardined’s robe,.the 

choir at the Divine Office, the chants, the exorcism, the censer 
with five chains, the blessing which the Llamas impart by extending the 
right hand over the heads of the faithful, the rosary, the celibacy of the 

‘ . * I- * 

* J’si parM Burtout de I'Asie paroe qae dmmia 1m plus emoiens Ageajtuqu'a noa 
jiNHw, w pensM, ses rites, ses cnltes, w fdiilosoi^ue, bs ndtBphysiqQe ont eav^ sotrs 
Bt fl’y Boat develepp48 aveo ezubdraoce. Nohb BomwMW It en paw ftoailkHr 
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eltfgy, their separation from the world, the womhip'of saintii, the fiue^, 
prooessioDB, litanies, holy water,—these are the points of contaot whieh 
the Buddhists hare with us.*' 

Mahafiy wntes with reason: “These Buddhists Missionaries were 
the forerunners of the Christ." 

Vict<» Duruy, the French historian, who saw affinities between Ancient 
India and ^aul, made an attempt to introduce the rudiments of the 
History of India into the syllabus of secondary schools. Had such an 
attempt been successful the statement made by Mahaffy would have been 
verified and with comparative ease too. 

The Crusades brought Asians and Europeans together. Long after 
the bravery of the warrior is forgotten the wholesome effect that such a 
contact had will be remembered.' 

/ 

The Eolb of the Arabs 

Arabs served both the Occident and the Orient by bringing within 
the reach of Westerners the wisdom embodied in Eastern works. The 
Castoiement or ‘Chastisement’ was transmitted by the Arabs. A Spanish 
Jew took this book to France in 1106.* It is the story of a young man 
whom his father counsels to have an irreproachable character. Old story¬ 
tellers have used the stories of the Castoicmfint for centuries on end. 

The descendants of the people of (raul read the Fahlinux which 
had reproduced several tales taken from the VetaJ Pancavimsatika. Here 
we are not on slippery ground. Even before they had been reduced 
to writing by Somadeva the tales of this famous collection were popular 
in many countries of the East and the West. 

Some of the stories of the Arobian Nights were current in France 
even before Galland thought of translating them into Pi’ench. We have 
in mind two or three stories including that of the Ebony Horse. Burton 
says that it “originated in a Hindu story of a wooden Garuda. It came 
from India via Persia, Egypt, and Spain to France (Le cheval de Ftist) 
and thence to Chaucer’s ears.’’* 

It is by now an open secret that not only the Arabian Nights but 
also the Parables of Sindebar, Italy’s Dt'camrrnn and Andersen’s Tales, 
to name only s few authors and works, ara indebted to Somadeva for some 
of their tales. When grandmothers in France tell the story of Melusine 
they do not know that they are telling an Indian tale. Melusine is 
supposed to have built the castles of Morvant, Vouvant, Parthenay, 
Paro-Soubise, Coutray, Salbart Marmade, Issoudan, .etc. She was the 
dau^ter of the king of Albania. She used to appear near the castle 
Poitou, now resembling a beautiful woman, now assuming the shape 
of a serpent to stiike terror into the hearts of those who saw her. 

* Mennedhet, LiUirature moderne, the mostfemousisthe Castmement 
i’m pirs i nm ftb which falls under the class of works sttnbntoble to onentsl influence, 
Iwing derived fttan tiie Indian Ponohatontra.—ln(^olopaeaia Bntemuca. 

• 0. T. CkoxeM, TheLtgaey cflrdia,p. 
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The story of the purse of Fortunatus that could never be emptied, 
that of the enchanted boots, the Magic Mirror, the Magic Cap and 
the Magic Unguent had an Indian origin. 

That of ‘Tnstram and Isolde’ had a Persian version. It too started 
from India and reached France. In a recent issue of Unesco Fediwes 
that Persian version is given: 

“The ancient Persian legend of Vis and Ramin, whose theme closely 
resembles that of Tristram and Isolde, is providing scholars in Tiflis with 
a fascinating literary puzzle. 

The legend was first written down in verse by the Persian poet 
Fakhrod-Din As’ and Gorgane about 1050 A.D. Eamin, brother of the king 
of Persia, falls in love with Vis, daughter of a princess, when the two 
children are being brought up in the care of a foster-mother. The story 
tells how Visi is given in marriage by her mother to another prince,) despite 
an earlier promise that she should marry king Maubad, Eamin’s brother; 
how Maubad abducts and marries Vis who, to escape the old king, seeks 
the protection of her foster-mother; and how the latter gives her a magic 
talisman and arranges a meeting between Vis and Eamin. 

The path of true love, however, is beset with obstacles. After many 
vicissitudes, Eamin in his turn abducts Vis, declares war on King Maubad 
who is finally killed by a wild boar and marries Vis. The couple reign 
happily for many years. 

In 1864, an edition of the poem was pi-eparod in Calcutta by philologists 
using tlu-ee or four mauuscripts dating from the J5th century. Many 
passages in this edition, however, were obscure or impossible to under¬ 
stand. 

Scholars at the Institute of Eastern Culture of the Georgian Academy 
of Sciences in Tbilisi (Tiflis) have now decided to publish an edition as 
close as possible to the original eleventh century poem. They have collected 
twenty-two different versions of the legend, some in Persian and others 
in Georgian, among them several translations from the original poem. 
Tbilisi on the ancient trade route between Asia and Europe, with its con¬ 
verging cultural influences, is ideally situated for carrying out such research. 

The legend is of special interest to students of folklore. Its remote 
origin and its similarity to the story of the Celtic prince and princess 
Tristram and Isolde, of much later date, have given rise to various 
theories. Some scholars believe that the Celtic tribes, whose ancestors 
came from Eastern Europe, influenced the early Iranians. Othars think 
that the Iranians may have influenced the early Celtic bards. Perhaps 
both peoples drew'on a common source of Indo-European ciilture. The 
pubUoation of an authentic text of Vis and Eamin may throw new light, 
on these theorieg." ' 


Before coming to Babelais we must enlarge upon a subject that 
be better known. Without the Arabian Nights which are of Hindu 
according to Lassen and others, Dickens would perhaps haya. not 
4i8<»^red romance in the obscure ,life of London and the world woul<l; 
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George Qissing writes a whole page on the ioflueiioe not only this 
book but also other flastem tales had on Diok^S: 

“A word is called for by the 2 books which are least connected with 
EngHsh traditions and English thought. The Arabian Nights and T<He$ 
of the Oenii were certainly more read in Dickens’s days than in Otars; 
probably most children at present would know; nothing of Eastern romance 
but for the Christmas pantomime. Oddl;^ enough,- Dickens seems to make 
more allusions throughout his work to the Arabian Nights than to any 
other book or author. He is not given to quoting, or making literary 
references; but those fairy tales of the East supply him with a good 
number of illustrations, and not only in his early novels. Is it merely 
fanciful to see in this interest, not of course an explanation, but a circum¬ 
stance illustrative, of that habit of mind which led him to discover 
infinite romance in the obscure life of London? Where the ordinsffy man 
sees nothing but everyday habit, Dickens is filled with the perception of 
marvellous possibilities. Again and again he has put the spirit of the 
Arabian Nights into his pictures of life by the river Thames.”^. 

Rabelais (1494-1563) 

A story that left its mark is the one that is about the Brahman of 
the Panchatantra, who built castles in the air. In France he becomes 
the milkmfiid Perrette. Pen-etto is the French version of BhekhchUli 
too. She had counted her chickens before they were hatched and hence 
had to come to grief. The stories of Vishnu Sharma were being transmitted 
orally. Rabelais was not of those w-ho care to find out the sources of 
stories that gain currency. He liked one of them and converted a 
Brahman into the little girl Perrette. 

Montaigne (1553-1692) 

Nor could Montaigne find time to hunt for Indian books. Neverthe¬ 
less, he alluded to India in his essay entitled ‘Le$ his humaines variant 
avec lee temps et lieux.* Although Montaigne’s opmion on the Britishers 
is foreign to our subject it is interesting to note that, in the course of 
the same essay, he avows that he is ashamed of those contemporaries of 
his because they change their laws and; religions too frequently! 

Raoinb 

That without Alexander’s invasion of India there would have been 
no intercoiu'se between India and the Western world, is a commonplaoe 
although Max Muller has been able to give at least one instance of a 
Brahm^ who had been to Athena in the age of Socrates. On the occasion 
of Alexander’s arrival in India, too. Easterners and Westerners came 
face to face in great numbers. In fact, it is then that they met one 
another for* the first time. 

« Ohariss Dk^sns! A Otkteai StuAgi 
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Baoine dealt with, this subject in one of his dramas. The oharaot^ 
a£ Porus as delineated by him startled his readers. From 826 B.C., 
12ie yew Alexander invaded India, to 1665 when Bacine’s tragedy 
Alemnder le Grand appeared, Alexander had, in France, appeared as 
the wrarld conqueror who could not have met with his match. Baeine 
was tahen to task. His countrymen accused him of partiality. 

He had to explain that it was not his intention to make the Indian 
king Porus throw Alexander into the shade. The Macedonian conqueror 
had not been behttled. Porus too had not been. Nor had he been 
partial to him. In his play Porus is a warrior and king that is worthy 
of Alexander. 

This is an instance of an Indian influencing the literary figures of 
France. 

In Mauritius Eacine’s approach has always been appreciated. In 
1849 the now-defunct Le Manricien wrote about the spirited reply Porus 
made when Alexander asked him how he wished to be treated. In the 
primary schools children hear the story from their teachers. As they 
are required to write it in their own words in the composition class they 
in their turn relate it to their parents. Had Baeine refused to throw 
light on the gestures of Porus, Indo-Mauritian children would probably not 
have had the opportunity to hear that ancient India had great heroes. 

Baeine made it known indirectly that India has a long history. 
French historians would deal with the whole of Asia in a paragraph or 
two when they wrote on ‘Universal History’. Porus was to have 
another admirer in 1868. Jacolliot, that admirer, wrote: "To pretend 
today—^in the absence of all proof, and while we find not in thei annals of 
Hindoostan even the Hellenicised name of the conquered Porus—that 
Athens inspired Hindoo genius, as he gave life to European art, is to 
ignore the history of India.” 

An appraisal of Alexander’s expedition was possible after the publi¬ 
cation of Baeine’s ‘Alexander the Great’. One was convinced that all 
he and his eoldiere could do was to take to the west, besides the sugar¬ 
cane plant, interesting stories of Indian gymnosophists. A book published . 
in the 4th century contains an account of a meeting between Alexander 
and Dandamis. It has been translated into English early this year. 
From it one learns that it dawned on Alexander that he had gone wrong 
^en he believed that non-Greeks were barbarians. If not the soldiers, 
ht least their generals, learnt something else. 

Vishnu Sharma 

Meanwhile the Panohatautra was being translated in the Orient and 
the 'Wei^. GaUand gave the title Contes et fables de Pidpai ef Loktnan 
i6 hiim i famous translation of that book (1^4). To the French the 
PilHfteiitaiQtra stories were the Fables of Pilpay. 

' tables, Tudiftn history and Indian scriptures mtfK^u^ Voltaire 

4|i^ itnnoh to make ithe country of the Indians known Abroad. 
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Ps«iuxn/r 

Ssferenoe is made now and then to I<a Fontaine and his debt to 
India. Perrault is clean forgotten although he was La Fontaine’s oon- 
temporaiy. But be too reproduced Indian stories. When the Vedas wete 
not properly understood the misinterpretation made gave rise to interest¬ 
ing stories. 

Husson, a Frenchman, drew our attention to this fact. Max Miiller 
spoke of Husson once and said: 

"Husson is very successful in unravelling one of the stories found 
in the Contes de ma mire I'Oie, published by Perrault, and there called 
La Belle au Boie. It is the world-wide story of the maiden who receives 
a wound, falls into a deep sleep, and can only be delivered by a truly solar 
hero. Perrault, who wrote in 1697, knew nothing as yet of solar theories, 
yet in the simpliciigr of his heart he tells us that the children born of the 
marriage between La Belle (in Bois and the young prince who called her 
back to life were called L’Aurore and le Jour .... Another strange coin¬ 
cidence is that La Belle au Bois has a little dog .... It is impossible to 
read this, as M. Husson points out, without thinking of the well-known 
Vedic story of Barama, the dog of Indra. ..." 

La Fontaine and Voltaibb 

La Fontaine was lucky enough to come across Vishnu Sharma’s work 
that had, by tha< time, been considerably transformed. 

Voltaire was leas fortunate. He did not liave any genuine Indiaii 
lx)ok to read. The Esour-Vedam which he prized, is a book that no 
history of literary forgeries can afford to leaA'e out of account. "Voltaire 
believed it to date from before the time of Alexander the Great. But it 
was later shown to be the work of a European compiled for the purpose 
of converting the Hindus, its whole tendency being to criticize the, worship 
then ^evailing in India. The doctrines and legends described by it are 
post-Vedic, its account of the real Vedas being quite incorrect. The 
original found in the possession of missionaries at Pondicherry, wbs pipb- 
ably composed about the middle of the eighteenth,century by one belonging 
to the school of a missionai'y named Bobertus de Nobilibus, who died at 
Mylapore near Madras in 1666."* Voltaire had been hoaxed. He died, 
without knowing that' he had prized a spurious work. 

As an admirer of India Voltaire dwelt upon the contribution made 
by India to the civilisation of the world. He used to write that for the 
progress of mankind letters were essential. But numbers were not less 
essential, added he. If Voltaire proclaimed from house tops that numbers 
originated in India he told a truth that must not offend, anyone. 

The service he did India is most appreciable if it is remembered Idiat 
Sir Monier-WiUiams only reluctantly shed light on the point of view of 
the Indians of his day in these words: 

"Learned Pandits have often addres^d such questions to me: If 
the symbols of numbers passed through Semitic countries into 


• A. A. VaadmuU* India** 
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why should not alphabets have had the same origin and the same course? 
Did not the Hindus invent for themselves their own grammar, their own 
science of language, their own systems of philosophy, logic, algebra and 
music? Have they not an> immense literature on tWe and other subjects, 
much of uhich must have been written down at least (KX) years B.C. ? 
And are there not references in this literature to the existence of writing 
in India in very anciemt times? For instance, in the Vashishta Dharma- 
Sutra of the later Vedic period, in the Law of Manu,* in Panini, who 
lived about 400 B.C.,^ in the Pali Canon of the Buddhists which refers 

to writing schools and writing materials. 

It must be confessed that such questions are by no means to be 
brushed aside as unworthy of consideration. Quite the reverse. They 
contain many statements to which no exception can be taken.”* 

In essays and novels, song and story, prose and verse Voltaire 
poured out original ideas that helped to build an engaging picture of 

India. In his Essay on the Ctistoms and the Spirit of the Nations he 

gives India her due. He anticipates Jouveau Dubrueil who once said: 

“One had always a feeling that India was in the past one of the poles 
of the world.” 

Lai Fontaine and Voltaire were positive that India is a teacher. Those 
who followed them were reticent. All, however, acknowledged that 
India’s presence had been a blessing. 

There was an awareness of spiritual expansion much before Michelet's 
advent. “Since the time of Voltaire, that is since shortly before the 

French Revolution, writers and scholars, j'hilosophors and poits have 
seemed to agree lhat Europe had become too ‘narrow’ for them; th;it 
a rejuvenation can come only from the East. Most of thorn stressed the 
need for a moral and intellectual reaw'akening, . . ”® 

The moral tales came at the opportime moment. 

Flowan (1765-1794) 

Florian is another fabulist who is indebted to the East. Sir Philip 
Perring, who translated his fables into English in 1896, admits that the 
East is in fact the home of fables: 

"Whence comes the Fable? The Fable is a product of the East, 
where men’s thoughts were won’t to be expressed, sometimes in the most 
rich and glowing, sometimes in the most quaint and fanciful colours.” 

Florian’s story of the blind man and the paralytic occurs in the 
Sankhya. The French fabulist puts these words into the blind man’s 
mouth: 

“We 

Each possess that blessing, brother. 

Necessary to the other; 


• In Book Vin, 168 written legal documents are mentioned. 

» IDs in, 2, 21 Panini givea the words Upi and libi. 

t A Ssnakrit-Enghsh Dictionary Elymologioally and Philologically arranged 
facial Befisrenoe to Cognate Indo-Enrop^n Languages. Introduction, ‘ 

• Pf, Alex Aronson, Puropt Looks at India, 
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Ton have eyea, I have feet; 

You and I are thua complete; 

I win bear you on my back, 

You my guide, I shall not laokl 
Yotu- eye guide my dutiful feet, 

My leg go where you think meet; 

Friend with friend will ne’er dispute 
Which one’s service most doth boot; 

You my eye be, I your foot.” 

His fables are about the elephant, the rhinoceros and other Asian 
animals. Words that remind one of Asia are: Caliph, Persia, Dervish, etc. 

Beligious-miuded Indians believe that the Vedas are the depository 
of knowledge, that they warn man that if he gives up truth he will 
be the cause of his own undoing. The followers of the religion of the 
Vedas are convinced that when these works were first recited truth 
reigned supreme, man led a pure life and he knew what peace is. All 
these ideas are found in Florian’s fable entitled' “The Mirror of Truth”: 

“In that glorious nge of gold, 

When primaeval men of old 
Passed their days in peace profound— 

All was pure and calm around— 

Truth, with mirror in her hand. 

Lightly tripped from land to land:” 

A time came when man degraded himself: 

“Man became in little while 
Criminal and full of guile; 

Truth to heaven then took her flight. . .” 

In his fable on the blind m.an and hie friend Florian states that the 
two lived in Asia. Asia, then, was jiot unknown to him. He would 
have had a pleasant eurprisc if he had been told that his famous fable 
“The MijTor of Truth” is a short history of Ancient India as a typical 
Indian would have written it. 

The Sankhya is, like ihe Vedanta, a system of Indian philosophy 
that has been much commented by both Eastern and Western scholars. 
Its sublime thoughts are captivating. 

Florian was concerned with such thoughts. In a fable of his he 
opposes fable to truth that is naked. Florian’s own words are; 

“Truth, all naked, on a day 
Left her well to go her way: 

Time her charms hod half effaced; 

Young and old took flight in haste. 

Truth was left to shiver and shake.” 

Fable that decks herself out with plumes .and diamonds, wins applause 
and thus addresses Truth: 

“ 'In every place (I speak no lie) 

I am received right heartily, 
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But wherefore, Mistress Truth, I’ld kaow, 

D’e thus yourself naked show? 

It is not politic, sooth to say; 

Hold, let’s devise u better way, 

And, since our interest is one. 

Let that cenaent our union: 

Come, underneath m,y mantle hide, 

And we will travel side bv side.’ ” 

• «-■ 

Concerned with lofty thoughts as h(f was, Florian liked one of the 
traditional beliefs of the Indians concerning their Vedas. 

In the present century, G. Clenieneeau who WTOte for the thoughtful, 
was driven to admire India and her Vedas. He told d. Martet, liis 
biographer, that Indian authors do not lack ideas, that after reading the 
Vedas the conclusion that forces itself upon one is that India can teach 
a country like France many a lesson.*® 

The Study of Sanskiiit in* France 

In the opening years of flu* last 0 (‘nt<nA no Englishman who fell 
among Frenchmen could escape heing jailed. Matthew Flinders had the 
mislortune of reaching Mauritius tliat was then a French colony and 
he became a prisoner. “On his return from India, Alexander Hamilton 
was travelling about France when, on the renewal of liostilities with 
England, he was detained as a prisoner of war at Paris in 1802. By a 
coincidence which turned out to Ix' highly fortunate for the. advancement 
of Sanskrit studies in Europe, the (JeiTOan poet Friedrich Schlegel, one 
of the leaders of the Romantic school, happened to arrive at Paris in the 
same year. The Romantic school was particularly attracted by the 
literature of India, whitih was, howeAcr, at llnit time known o)ily through 
translations of the works of Sir William Jones. Schlegel became acquaint^ 
ed with Hamilton, who taught him to read Sanskrit, and whom he speaks 
of as the only man in F.urojie, except V'ilkins, familiar with Sanskrit. 
A result of this acquaintance was the publication by Fr. Schlegel, in 
1808, of his work entitled *()n the Language and Wisdom of the Indians’, 
and constituting the foundation of Indian philology in Germany.’’” 

France accidentally gave the opporfunity, to scholars of various 
nationalities, to study Sanskrit, the oldest Indian language, at a time 
there existed only two Europeans who were scholars of Sanskrit. 

We seem to be overstepping our limits. Our concern is with the 
influence exerted by stories and ideas transmitted orally. 

On the eve of the publication of w'orks written by Orientalists, 

M. Clemencean—Quaut aax Incles, vmis savez: it faiit voir les Ind^s. , . . 
C'eat un pays qui s’est gorgA d’idies et qai est arrive t ane esptce de grandeur qni 
vent la notre, 

J. Martet—^Et les V^das 1 

M. Glemonoeau—Lea V^das sont quelque chose de trfcs ^patent. 

Lm Indes peuvent nous danner plus d’une leoon. 

—■Ire atlenee dt M> Clem$nc«au, 


H. IndUI»Pa»t. 
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Europeans depended on iibe aooounts of travellers. One of the earliest 
French travellers was Father Pons. 

"Lbs Lettrbs Edifiantbs" 

Pons wrote Lee Leitres Sdifiantea that were quoted profusely by 
Chateaubriand. Letters is the modest title that Father Pons chose for 
a book that bears comparison with Bernier’s Travels. A. A. MacdoneU 
has been led to infer in India’s Past that Pons possessed some knowledge 
of Sanskrit as early as 1740. Here is an additional information provided in 
the same book: “Pons seems to have been the first to describe correctly 
the native system of grammar; he also mentions the Sanskrit dictionaries, 
among the famous Amarahosa, or ‘Thesaurus of Amara', as well as the 
native system of poetics called nlamlinra or ‘Ornament’. He further 
described the six systems of Hindu philosophy, besides mentioning the 
heterodox systems of the .Tains and the Tiiiddhists.” 

The book entitled Letters Wiis made up of letters that had 

not all been written by Pons. Some other Catholic priests had written 
some of them. The latter were definitely inferior. Volfaire considered 
that they were highly amusing. 

Tt w’ns too early then In ynophesy that in the distant fnturc ‘tome 
Europeans would be fair and the Indian eontrihiition would lit asse«<e.d 
impai'tially. When the time came for such an aT^..rs>TneMf ol India ujtd 
things Indian even Indian nnisie la-oao l<> h.ive admirers. 

Indian trmsic. like Indian literature and Indian jihilosujdiy. is timeless. 
W'e are only making our own the npinioji of great anllmrities, one of whom 
Yehudi Menuhin undoubtedly is. Ho visited India early this year. The 
Overseas Hindusthan Times gives this interesting account of that short visit: 

“Yehudi IN'Ienuhin. well-know^n violinist, on February 16 envied the 
timelesaness of Indian music*. 

He said tf» elahorate a single theme for an hour requires an inspired 
artiste, or one would not he ibh* to delight the audience. 

'fire twcntietli ic-nluty lu said, happened to he the best period to 
date for improvization of different mnsies N'ever in an\ past age improvi- 
zation had been carried oit puch a gigantic scale he added. First, African 
jazz and now Indian mnsic hringine about a rrm.arUalde transmutation in 
Western music, were events of no uncertain importance.” 

Nor is Georges Duliamel of the French Academy of a different opinion. 
"Your (Indian) music,” said he once, “strikes a new chord in my heart. 
It is indeed a novel but delightful experience with me. The music of India 
is without doubt one of the greatest proofs of tlie superiority of her civili¬ 
sation." 

Music and tales have been accorded a welcome, thanks to their time* 
lessness. TTic transmutation hroupbt about in Western music today puts 
one in mind of the transformation that literature, art, religion and philoso|diy 
underwent from time to time in ancient times when India came in the life 
of the df the Oeddeat. 
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It is a little-known fact that it is not only the sacred literature of 
the Hindus and their moral t»des that have influenced Franco. I^a-Hire 
had to depend on Indian soientitic works when he prej)Mred his list of the 
stars and other heavenly bodies. His astronojnical tables were corrected 
by Kaja Jai Singh 11 in 1702. Badly, the author of Traitr. svr VAstronomie, 
and Gentil, that of Voyayc dans les Mers deJ Indeit, had been driven to 
remark that Hindu observations must have beeii made more than UOO 
years before the (Christian eni, that they “evince a very high degree of 
astronomical science’’. Bailly informs us thati “Laub^re who was sent by 
Louis XIV as ambassador to the king of Siam, brought home, in 1687, 
astronomical tables of the sohir eclipses. Similar tables were sent to 
Europe by the French Missioimrv Patouiilot and In Gentil. Hiose tables 
were obtained from tlie Bjaliniius in Tirvrdore. “ He continues: “Tho 
motion caleulab-d by Ihe Bralunins during the long space of 4.^1811 years, 
varies not a single mi>iutr fro?n IIk* fables id' Cassini and Meyer.’’ 

Laplace had happened to know that “the Hindus bad preceded all 
other nations in the application of highei’ astronomy’’. Weber remarked 
that “Astronomy was practised in India as early as 2780 B.C.’’. 

The Arabs k)iew Ihe Indians Ijettcr tliin flie hreneb. .Mbenmi, tho 
great Muhammadan scholar. p.j>ealis of Vaianasi and Kasiimir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences. 

'I'ho scientific aebieveaueots tif the liidi-'H- aiaaist-d fbi> afieTition of 
genuine scientists in France rtlicrc an inijio!l.oit aidlior jjrided himself' on 
his knowledge of science and lit fie knew fhat his scientific, theories would 
be jettisoned and his novels and t.alcs admired. Tbaf author was Ber- 
nfu^in de Saint-Pierre. 


Bbknardin de Saint-Piebre 

As a master of French, Bernardiu de Saiiit-Pierro is second only to 
Voltaire. Had Voltaire been in the land of the living when St.-Pierre’s 
novel Paul and Virginia appeared as the fourth chapter of Etudes dr la 
Nature, the world would have had the opportunity to read his criticism 
of that famous wwk. The average student .of the French language is 
amazed to see that all big dictionaries quote St. Pierre as often as they 
do Voltaire, 

Bernardin did not care to read Indian works. But no one will deny 
that he had an intimate knowledge of both Ancient India and contem¬ 
porary India. Sarah Jones who was among the first Britishers to write 
about him, at once found that St. -Pierre's heart was “at times somewhat 
Brahminical”. 

Bainte-Beuve, the great critic who is among the princes of French 
literature, was driven to draw a parallel between this compatriot of his 
wid Baphael. The only difference is that the French painter gave pen 
picture, says Sainte-Beuve who was driven to infer that it is the India” 
scenery that Bernardin paints in his works. He was typically Indian. 
He has devoted two books to Mauritius and equally two to India- 
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»tay in the Indian Ocean island gave him the opI)ortunity to see Indians 
for the first time. It is in the same islamd that Darwin too was to see 
Indians for the first time. In both Paul and Virginia, meant for children, 
and Voyage, h I’lle de France he refers to Indians who were always kind 
to him. In his voyage he is hard on the Whites who owned slaves. He 
was so hard indeed that one of the slave-owners wrote a rejoinder that is 
seldom sought for. It was published in 1805 and Berpardin did not even 
mind taking notice of it. 

Injustice raising its ugly head did not please St.-Pierre in the least. 
In The Indian Cottage he slashes the vices of the favoured castes. Small 
wonder, he won the praise of Mahatma Gandhi. St.-Pierre was a Gandhian 
before Gandhi. 

The Indian Cottage, his second novel, is about an Englishman who 
was out in senrcli of knowledge. He took ninety l)ale8 filled mth 
‘‘manuscTipls. origiii.d books and copies'’ and reached India to find suit¬ 
able answers to countless questions. In this little book Bernardin pours 
ridicule upon those men of science who overestimate their contribution. 

It is the Iioval Society that is aimed at. 

In .Tagannath Puri this admirer of India who had implicit faith in 
the wisdom of High ('nste Indians, is rebuffed. A storm comes and it 
is an untoiic.]ml)lc that giv<'s him shf'llcr. The untouchable answered him 
in a simple l:inguago and ho was enraptured. 

The Indian I'otfagc is a satire. 'The high priest and his attendants 
did not give the Englishman who went to Jagannath Puri the welcome 
he exj>ected to hate in spite of the fact that he was not withnjit his 
paraph(‘rualia. Objections were raised. He could hardly have a patient 
hearing. 

When the mau of science who was a doctor had begun his journey 
he was “equipped with Ws book of questions, during which his mind was 
perplexed, whether to propose to the Thief of the Brahmins of Jagger- 
nnth one of the three hundred and seventy-eight questions respecting the 
Ganges, or that relating to the alternate courses of the Indian sea, which 
might tend to elucidate the sources and movements of the ocean univef- 
sally. But the latter question, though far surpassing in interest even 
that which has for so many ages e.xciterl the inquiries of the learned, the 
sources and risings of the Nile, had not yet attracted the attention of 
Europeans; ho therefore thought it more important to obtain the opinion 
of the Brahmin on the universality of the deluge, or, going still higher, 
to inquire into the truth of the Egyptian tradition recorded by Herodotus, 
of the repeated variation of the sun’s course, or proceeding still farther 
back into the remote ages of antiquity, to speak of the commencement! 
of the world to which Indians assign so many millions of years.” 
Bemardin is as satirical as "Voltaire. 

The passage quoted by us sums up the learning that the average 
European was proud of towards the close of the eighteenth century. Could 
or could not the source of the Nile be found, was a question of great 
importance as had been recently that of diverting its course. It is generally 
known that on reading a passage in one of tke Puranas tSxat the elue 
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louad. Bemardin de‘^^St.-Fierre seemed to share his d(mtemi>mw^’^ 
■^dfi^s on the age of the earth/ He would have been pleased if: he had 
lived to learn that the age the Indians chose to ^ve Wfi» not as 'lantadtio 
as it i^peared to be then. 

It is a matter for regret that Bemardin’s third book on India 
i^ever saw the light of day. In the decades that immediately preceded 
l^e French Bovolutidn, England and France were not at daggelrs draivn. 
They joined hands to suppress the truth if that truth could make it 
possible for India to be seen to advantage. 

If St.-Pierye sympathised with those who were going to earn the name 
j^aiijan in the Gandhian age and did not tolerate those who were inhuman 
he oould not for the life of him extol British rule in India. He had 
written much on plague that had smitten India. The plague was engen¬ 
dered by famine, and famine, in its turn, was brought about by Lord Clive 
and other employees of the East India Company who deprived Bengal of 
its stock of rioe.^‘ Bernardin was on board the vessel called La JHguB 
that had come to the Cape of Good Hope from India. He came to know 
that the Ganges was strewn with corpses. 

To Bernardin, that was a crime against humanity itself. He saw 
that the world vras in much greater dadger from such an act of inhumanity 
than from the perpetration of slavery in Mauritius and untouohability in 
India. 


His countrymen know through him of the existence of pariahs in 
India, wrote on them and cursed their persecutors. It is The Indian 
Cottage that supplied the necessary infcarmation. Those countrymen could 
not be left in the dark as to the famines and epidemics that came in the 
w«dce of the British rule. 

England and France were agreed that Bernardin de St.-Pierre had 
gone too far! His contemporaries were deprived of the opportunity of 
reading what he had to say on a period of Indian history when a people 
that had never wronged any country cried in vain to the ruler for bread. 

Had St.-Pierre’s observations been known they would have attenuated 
the effect made by the story of the Black Hole. The outside world 
would have known in the nineties of the eighteenth century that Bengtd 
was a victim, that if Holwell’s story could be trusted Bengal's "crime” 
could be forgotten and forgiven as that presidency had not been spared 
only three decades ot so after what is generally held to be an inhuman act 
^ad been perpetrated. 

Bemsidin gave the right picture. He would not omit a single detail. 

He has been hailed as the father of exotic literature. He eoidd not 
jhave desmbed France in "Paul and Virginia”. Had he done to theire 
would have been no question of introducing exoticism. Mahritius waw 


y France surrounded by India, Africa and Madagascar. Even Chhia 
I herome a part of Mauritius. Bernardin met only one Ohhftaman 
ilV. Vlhen crities catted him the father of exotic literature they aaMCit 
had 4hk»n India to France. Msdagaanar and Aldoa had 
^terest hhn; 3^0 Ibdien living in ihe midst Of Kidawe would 
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b^VB koown tka ooimti^ &i»a louMKB^QiS oime ImwI <« 

yijstjm o| ip|«rule if ^ third bopk vri1it«ir by 8t.*Pi^ef» bud tb»^ fibiM* 
of baiag published. ' * . 
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Berxitudin left his mark and Alexandre Pumas sought to imitate him 
when he wrote Peorpes. Ever since its publiestion it has been mirmised 
from time to time that it is the work of a Mauritian.^* 

No uon-ludion living in Mauritius could have praised India at the 
time Pumas’s novel appeared. Even now many readers omit the first 

chapter of this novel. And it is precisely in this chapter that 

Mauritius and India are spoken of as countries that cannot part company. 
Pumas shares Bernardin's view. The passages which are set aside are: 

“Chaste daughter of the seas, twin sister of Bourbon (La Bdunion), 
favoured rival of Ceylon, let me lift a comer of thy veil to show thee to 
the stranger friend, the fraternal traveller who accompanies me; let me 
unloose thy girdle, fair captive! For we are two pilgrims from France, 
and perhaps one day France will be able to redeem thee, rich daughter 
oi India, for the price of some petty kingdom of Europe. .... 

Hail to the Indian Ocean! Hail to ^e scene of the Thovtand and 

one NighU f 

See the great calm 'Black Biver’, rolling down quietly its iatilising 
waters, imposing its respected name on all within its neighbourhood, 
showing thus the triumph of wisdom over force, and of calm force over 
fury .... See the Peak of the 'Trois-MamcUes' at the base of which 
flow rivers of the Tam*l^in and the. Bampart, as though the Indian Isist 
had wished to justify her name in everything. . . 

One would be nearer the truth if one shared the view that Oeorges 
cannot be fathered on the Mauritian Mallefille. The translator of this 
novel was severe in his judgment but nothing can prevent us from 
accepting it as sound. He wi-ofce: 

“In connection with M. Mallefille u good story is told, which we must 
apologise for borrowing from M.A. Davidson’s admirable Life and Works 
of Dumas, Speaking of Mallefille—one of his collaborators, and not one 
of the most remarkable the master observed, as if pondering a problem,* 
‘There is just something he lacks,—I can’t define what it is,—to make 
him a man of talent.’ 

“ ‘Perhaps he lacks the talent!’, suggested some one.” 

** ‘Tiensl ’ said Pumas, ‘well, perhaps you are right, I never thought 
of that*. 

The tmth in the case of Georges seems to be that Mallefille, or some¬ 
body else familiar with Mauritius, supplied raw material and local colon?’; 
Dumas did the rest.*’ 

Pumas shared Bernardin’s love of India. In Lea Mohicana de Parti 
he is full of praise for India and the Indians. Loui§i Jaoolliot, anoish^ 
friend India had in the 19th century, seems to have been im^^ressed by 

n 'Ilia ra&nad to ia FiUoiaa wton 
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jxMMges in Cl*i»f/e$ where the Indian Ocean and In^*a dnogbtee 
are hailfid. As soon ae the reader opens JaeoUiot’i Bible in India he 
atmnbies across the fcdlowing; 

*‘HaiI, venerable and efficient nurse whom centuries of brutal inva* 
sions have not yet buried under the dust of oblivion! hail, falheriend 
■of faith, of love, of poetry and of science!” 

Dumas hails the daughter and Jaoolliot the mother. 

“Gbobobs” and “Paud and Vmomu” 

Dumas summarises Paul and Virginia in Qeorgta, The tragic note 
is struck at the very beginning of this summary: 

'Here is Cap Malheureux, the bay of Tombeau, the church of 
PamplemouBses. In this region rose the two neighbouring huts of 
Madame de la Tour and Marguerite; on the Cap Malheureux the Saint* 
Gdran went to pieces; in the bay of the Tombeau was found the body 
of a girl holding a portrait clasped in her hand; in the church of the 
Pamplemousses two months later, side by side with the girl, a young 
man of about the same age was buried. You have already guessed the 
names of these two lovers whom the same tombstone covers; they were 
Paul and Virginia, those two halcyons of the tropics. ...” 

By the time Duinas wrote Oeorgea slavery had been abolished with 
all the reluctance that colonial governments show when they have to 
take a humanitarian step. Colour prejudice remained one of the pre¬ 
judices that died hard 

In his novel the elder Dumas dwells at length on the activities of 
the ring leader of a band of Malagasies who were alleged to have 
resolved to rise in revolt. The Mauritian historian Evenor Hiti4 was a lad 
at the time of the "revolt” The execution of that leader occurred iu 
his presence. Some one armed with a hatchet dealt the poor Malagasy 
three blows. The agony was indescribable Dumas has much to eay 
about the martyr. 

Georges, the hero of the novel of the same name, is humiliated at 
every step for the sole reason that he is a mulatto. ^ 

• Exactly 110 years after the barbarous execution the Mauritians 
Labour Party was founded with the avowed object of bringing together 
lndo*Mauritians and Ibeir coloured countrymen, r.c., all the workers. On 
the day the party was bom the mind moved on to the year when Hiti^i 
bad a dreadful shock. It is to be regretted that the population could not 
(ong put its trust in the leaders of the new party. 

ISiis has been an excursion into history. But Qeorgee is a historical 

ilOirel. 

' &eOfge$ then bears a close resemblance to Paid and Fir^^nfo. In 
both the tiny novels India is admired, in both tropical nature Is so 
described » to tempt one to leave one’s fatherland and spend some 
time lA^^ldfturitiuB. Let the foreigner set his foot on the Mauritian sell 
and not he long in finding that the proiqieot that burets upon 

Hi vMir on entering Port Louie, the Qai>ital of ie island, Is spleiidld. 
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Both the auth(»fl led for the doim'trodden. There ia a diepler eo 
8lave«tra4e too is Georges. 

Btoriee had for eges been endearing India in France. Beraantin 
end the elder Bmuae came and in every reader of The Indian pottage, 
Paul and Virginia and Georges was aroused a desire to go out to India 
and Greater India to have the pleasure of living in oomtnunlon vrith nature. 
Georges opens thus: 

‘^Has it never been your fate to be aeized with a sick disgust erf 
our dismal climate, this wet, muddy Paris of ours, and to dream fondly 
of some enchanted oasis, all carpeted with greenery and refreshed with 
cooling waters, where, no matter what the season, you might gently sink 
asleep beneath the fdiados of palms and jameroses, soothed by the 
babbling of a crystal spring and happy in the sensation of a physical 
well-being and a delicious languor? 

Well, this paradise you dreamed of exists, this Eden you coveted 
awaits you.” 

Indian tales arrived in several waves in France If "Paul and 
Virginia” ia amongst tlie latest to ente: that country it must be dealt 
with at some length. 

We are concerned with those who had been influenced in France at 
an early date and Dumas belongs to the nineteenth century. We had 
to bring out the importance of the contribution made by Bemardin de 
St.-Pierre and could not leuve out a great French writer who did not 
hesitate to imitate him. To have an idea of the importance of a writer 
like St.-Pn‘rre one should remember that the first translator of his novel 
on Mauritius gave it this signifieant sub-title' ” \n Indian Story , and 
some half a dozen other translators followed suit 

Maliefllle and his contemporaries had nothing to do with Indian 
literature or Indian history. 

He was, nevertheless, a worthy son of Mnuiitius who did not idle 
away his time in Paris. The same Arthur E Davidson alludes to hia 

valuable contribution in these words* 

”\Ve notice some productions . . Lee Crimee fV/^6n>« (1839-1841). 
a work of large collaboration, in which Dumas was helived by four others, 
among whom were Fiorentino and Mallefille. . 

Maliefllle was superior at least to the two other eollaliorators whose 


names have not been given. 

It is Mireoourt that attributed Georges to Mallefille who had been 
collaborating before 1839. Georges npiieared in 1813 when, in Mauritius, 
the great patriot Rdmy Oilier was struggling to have the coloured and 

Indians classed among human beings. v i. • 

When George Sand had to choose a coach for his son her choice 

fell on the Mauritian Mallefille. 

Dumas is undoubtedly n greater author than St.-Pierre Hw work 
on Mauritius has no claim to be ranked among works, hke that 

Bt.-Pierre, that have become olassios. 

With tilie advent of ISje Britidi rule an evil like the ra^ 
which satvagraha is launched, had begun to affect sdciety. pttta 
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^ file fast; fiial! raoee ti^wee held in Idauxitius. A penit^ of 
1^8 cme to the inference that if the tale of IVenoe hae been iauh<nteluBed 
by a French writer the beginning of the British rule is not ( Without a 
^ro^ler. *1116 new rulers believed that injecting poison wm their 
business. The race course of Port Louis becomes the meeting place 
of Indians, coloureds, Chinese and Whites who see to it that they do 
not mix unnecessarily with ihe people. Dumas goes so fur as to (pvb 
the names of horses and their owners. 

Draper finds mention. He is the Britisher who is responsible for the 
introduction of races. He is at the same time one of the Brifishers whose 
behaviour has called forth repugnance. Had he not been suspended we 
would perhaps never have heard of the suspension of a Governor whC 
ruled towards the close of the last century. We have not always had the 
better type of Britishers. 

It is a race meeting attended by 25,000 Mauritians that Dumas refers 
to. The animation is well brought out. He says amongst other things: 

“From early in the morning the ground open to the public was 
thronged with spectatcos, but it was not until about ten o’clock that fixe 
fashionable people began to put in an appearance. . . . 

By half-past ten the whole of Port. Louis was assembled in the 
Champ-de-Mars. ’ ’ 

He devotes a whole chapter to that meeting and is yet not satisfied. 
In another chapter he writes: 

“Hie whole aristocracy of the I-sle of Franco was in the habit of 
appearing at the races, as well as at the yamse, either in stands expressI^F 
erected or in open carriages, in either case it was an opportunity for the 
handsome Creoles of Port Louis to air their showy elegance.” 

In the nineteenth century Max Muller failed to visit India and in 
the present one Eomain Holland. St.-Pierre had not been more fortunate 
than these friends of India. 


Pamy, however, had the singular fortune of living in Pondicherry, 
where he was aide-de-camp of the then French Governor General. 


Bbrnardin's and Parny’s 150th Death ANNriatRSAHT 

Bertin, Pamy and Leconte de Lisle were all bom in La B4union. It 
is impossible to repeat too often that Mauritius has not been able to throw 
up a single author who was as far-famed as they. In May last one of 
the living authors Modern Mauritius is proud of, became the laughing-stock 
of children. He confused Bernardin de Saint-Pierre with his most famous 
book at the time the 150th anniversaiy of the French author's death was 
being ^commemorated. Those who are interested in the literary output of 
authors who hav^ lived in those French-speaking lands that are mitside 
France, have been pleased to read all the three. 

Lamartine looked upon Bertin and Pamy as modris.** This » high 
praise indeed. 

howev^, has read^ even among those who are so| ialae«sted 
yilli^ors, who have lived outside France. L:kter«t in eccotia Htsraturs 

,' ^ Lsnsriiite, Prtfdee dM Hfi/Sfttftloiu; 
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had begun to wane when Xiiale'a "Poftmes hindoue’* amused interest in it 
for a second time. This renewal of interest is responsible for the auooess 
scored by Maria, the South American Virginia, pubhshed in 1867. Canada 
would not lag behind. There too “Paul and Virgiida" was imitated. Ia 
J l^union followed in the footsteps of Columbia mid Canada. Georgea 
Asdma who was born there, wrote NoeUa that deserves a place by the ti de 
of Paul and Virginia. 

1964 is the year of Bernardin tie St.'Pierre’s ISOth death anniversmy. 
It is a timely tribute that we are gladiy paying him. He did more 
any other European of his day to bring India and France togeiher and 
never h^ the least hesitation to point out their weak points. St.-Pierre 
was India s genuine friend at a time that country had few friends in the 
West. The French author on whom several articles have been written 
this year, on the occasion of the anniversary, wi'ote on Mauritius when no 
Mauritian could, like Leconte de Lisle and other inhabitants of La B4union, 
give the world such books as are famous and live long. Pamy died in 1814 
like Bernardin. The coincidence brackets Mauritius with La E4union 
where Indian influence made itself felt although to a lesser degree. 1964 
is the year of the centenary of the publication in Calcutta of the poem 
on Tristram and Isolde. 

FhWOR Wn (iRE^rKR PRiKtE 

Greater France m a name that suits La Bduiuon, Madagascar and 
Mauritius. These islands have b(‘en better favoured than France in that 
the religious literature of the Indians has been well received there. K 
gladdens one to see that Mauritian dailies appearing in French carry articles 
on “Hindu Literature” and "Hindu Thought”. 

Prance, on the contrary, has from time to time been intolerant Bos- 
suet had rebuked somebody when he said of the latter. 

“He no longer remembers even that he is a Frenchman: He talks 
disdainfully fif us of the Salic Law, vhetlier true, ho says, or so called, 
just like a man come from the Tndierf or from Malabar: so lost is he to 
all memory of what is most deeply graved in the heart of every Frenchman 
since the very beginning of the nation ” 

Before the age of Bossuet and for several centuries later some sort 
of aversion had been felt for the religious literature of the Indians in 
France and other countries of the West. This censurable attitude has not 
been without afleoting some Indians Swami Vivekannudn had in mind 
such countrymen of his when in the course of his lecture on “The Sages 
of India” he gave out this bitter truth; 

“There is an attempt in India now which i» like putting the cart 
before the horse. Many of our people think that Krishna ns the Ihver of 
the Gopis is something rather uucanny, and the Europeans do not like it 
much. So-snd-So does not like it. Certainly then, the Gopis have 
to go! Without the sanction of Europeans how can Krishna live? He 
cannot r* 

The Igdk of sympathy is really shocking. Prof. 3. Masoaro wltoM 
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bf ^he BhQ 0 avadgitd 19 so popultur that it has beooms ti® ragb 
m iih^e d*ys, expressed sorrow when he saw that the Indian relipon has 
tic^ attiaoted enoi^h attention. He wrote: 

. "If a Bible of India were compiled, if Sanskrit could find a group 
bf translators with the‘same feeling for beauty of language and the same 
lotre for the sacred texts in the original as the Bible has found in Engltmd, 
eternal treasures of old wisdom and poetry would enrich the times of today. V 

To accept Indian tales is to accept indirectly or, in other words, not 
to find fault with the relief that the soul leaves one body for another. 
"In Indie", writes Maodonell, "We find belief in transmigration, which 
effaces the difference between the human and the animal worlds, and which 
thus renders it quite natural for animals to be the heroes of stories." Ibis 
belief is Indian. It was Dumas’s belief too. Dumas once wrote to Hugo: 
“Eeoeive it as a testimony of friendship which has survived exile, and will, 
I hope, survive death itself." The Indian religion is of some utility. 

Translators have lost an opportunity. Are they not interested in the 
enrichment of "the times of to-day"? France would have taken the lead 
in a new sphere if she had condescended to do for Indian religious works 
what she had done for the Bible. Properly interpreted, Indian religion 
would have found a congenial soil there. Has not Victor Hugo apostro¬ 
phized his fatherland thus: "You will no longer be France, you will be 
humanity. You will no longer be a nation, yon w'ill be everywhere. You 
are destined to be wholly dissolved into radiance!" Hugo is nearer to the 
truth than Bossuet. 

Louis Renou gave a talk at Santiniketan in 1949 when he told a gi’eat 
truth. The intuitive sense of affinity between India and France, said he, 
had developed into devotion. Indian thought and culture, he added, had 
influenced the foremost writers and philosophers of France. It is this 
self-same scholar that has pointed out in "Influence of Indian Thought on 
French Literature" that as early as in the 13th century the French mis¬ 
sionary Jourdain de S4verac came into contact with India. 



SIIXANPAA AND HIS PEASANT NOVEL 

Fbop. H. B. Mondol 

Victoria InititviioH, Calcutta 


The twentieth centorj is a difficult age. The hang-over from 
the last two world wars st lU.rides hjuman mind tike a nightmare. 
The man who till the other day, hid remained rooted in the soil 
of the earth, with his life fed, nourished and sustained by the age¬ 
long traditions and legacies of the past is today rudely shaken, 
shoved, torn and uprooted. He is uprooted from soil and self. 
The evils that have caused this disruption are jingoism, racialism 
and casteism. And Marxisut, Freudianism and existentialism are 


but the gamut of staccato rhythm through which the complex 
human mind expresses itself. But what seems to be singular is 
that new contents of modern life have not always basically affected 
the traditional form. The pattern of Peasant Novel, despite the 
so<’ial conflicts of the twentieth century, remains the traditional 
pattern. Tradition, consecrated by age, may hardly appear flexible; 
yet it is not without its value. 

One may ask why in the twenti th century readers of fiction 
have been iut^ested in the peasant lite. Is it not rather strange 
that the Nobel prize awards in literature have been given in the 
twentieth century primarily on Peasant life ? In 1909, the prize 
winner was Sekna Lageilof, whose major achievement was the 
portrayal of the Swedish peasant, in such a novel as Jerusalmi. It 
was perhaps significant of a great weariness with war and destruc¬ 
tion that the Norwegian Enut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil won 
the prize in 1920. In 1924 the award went to the Polish novelist, 
^ymont, whose novel The Peasants is an epic of the soil, portray¬ 
ing the peasant's attachment to the laud, his primitive instilncte, 
his dignity, his life controlled by the rhythm of the seasons. In 
193S, the .Chinese peasant had his tom ; Peul Buck was the Nobel 
prize winner, for her Good Earth and its sequels. And the next 
year it vras the Finnish peasant, wbo4e 8t<^‘ was told in Sillanpaa’s 
Meek Heritage. 

Meek Heritage is a penetra^ng an|l‘b€autifu)ly written study of 
peasant life. Emil S^mpaa was b^n in 1816 of humbfo parents' 
in a home that oonsisted but two rooms. Food was soaroe ^ mnA 
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obsoore history of an obscure pawn in the revolutionary game, 
typical of countless unnamed victims of the fratricidal stnfe pt 
post-war Europe. There are thus a timeliness and a timeleseness 
about this tale of a humble peasant. 

Jussi or Juba or Juana Toilvok is hardly a hero in the academic 
or rather in the romantic sense. His father Johan Abraham 
Benjamin was a hulking toper with a tobacco stained jaw—always 
an aggravating bully a home, very^proud of his bankrupt farm. 
Bis mother Maija was a meek, a weak-willed woman with a tearful 
eye. Juha is a clumsy dolt and rather slow-willed. A big head 
surmounts his thin neok-^bis mouth tends to be always open and 
his small hardish eyes often stare unwinkingly around him. He 
passes nine years at home but these nine years he felt himself 
wholly an alien. One night he luddenly awakes to find his mother 
csxrying odds and ends of property to a sleigh outside the door. 
The farm was sold at the country oflSces in Turka for arrears of 
taxes. Pa Ollila, the biggest creditor made the highest bid; he 
put his youngest son Antto as master. Maija did not elect to stay 
on in her birthplace, where her little life had been so full of 
disappointments. She decided to try her luck with her brother, who 
was master of Tuorila. 

Juha in his uncle’s house, though he escapes from literal starva¬ 
tion, cannot escape from the searing sense of loneliness. Instinct 
tells him that not a single attitude or step of his fits in harmoniously 
with his surroundings as he-moves about awkwardly in the big bakery 
at Toivola. Uncle Kalle—a big, hooknosed man looked upon his 
nephew with undisguised aversion, for his vacant face was an 
irritating reminder of his own former loneliness. 

Hounded out of Toivola Juha finds himself floating adrift like 
a broken reed. He realises his own shelterlessness and helplss- 
ness ; he has literally none to hold on to or to <»atch upon, not 
even his mother who died of the shock of her sadden destitution. 

From e wage-earner Juha becomes a crofter. He feels himself 
too weak and resourceless to stem the tide of cruel Hie. He loses 
fltet a son, next his wife and last his daughter Hiltu. Around 
hiin is emptiness, a drear emptiness left after his deMverance from 
hts burden, a vacuum attracting thoughts over which he hes 
for an onkainad mind, that is mis^y. Even the 
home iio him^-^why, even Hiltu is not 
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Juha, to eeoapd from himself, joins the X^nnish Labour Move* 
ment. But he has no clear idea of the social revolution. In his 
fundamental character there ,is no love for his fellow men. He 
has endured them, having had to put np with them since his child* 
hood* never have human beings—^in the ntass, as they fill the 
world—been wholly disposed towards him, neither poor nor rich. 
But life is really made up of conflicting forces and some obstinate 
force arising out of accidental events in his caieer drives him to 
be a representative of the downtrodden masses As a matter of 
fact, Juha is not a fighting man—the rifle he carries on his errands 
to commandeer food is more a symbol of the power of the masses 
than something to use ; and lie has no idea whatever of the course 
of the war. Perhaps the most inexplicable irony of his life is that 
he always choosts the wrong moment. Other men rise and fall 
ir thf voild in a natural manner. Whereas in Juha, in all his 
good and bad lock, ‘there is always the same leaven of poor taste. 
He has never been able to finish anything all his life ; he has lived 
with a wiV, farmed a croft, heen a socialist ; at bottom he has alt 
been the same kind of thing. The climax is extraordinarily 
effective in the pathos and liumour. When arrested and sen¬ 
tenced the only clear idea in Jnha’s mind is that a certain shadowy 
soc'ial order which ho lias always feared and resented has been too 
much for him. The rebels are shot in a grave dug ready for them, 
and Juha chances to be the last. In<itead of remaining standing 
bo lies down on the pile of corpses. Only he is not shot lying down, 
but ordered to get on to his feet. Wlioever the cynic might be, 
he certainly possesses a strong sense of humour when he says: ‘In 
war one has to enjoy killing—^if war is not to be a failure*. Juha 
submits to death as humbly as he has submitted to other forces 
all bis life. 

Meek Heritage is the second of Sillanpaa’s works to be translated 
into English, the first being “Fallen asleep while yonng’’. A 
translation however perfect always looks like a paper-flower without 
h^grance, but Meek Heritage in spile of its adopted and exotic 
apparel has its irresistible appeal for us. 

Peasants, to quote the Encyclopedia Britannica, were as a class, 
almost obliterated after the industrial revolution, although they 
still made up the bulk of the population in eastern Europe. The 
Norman Qeasant became famous in the stories of Maupassant. 
Zola raised a fnrore by bis extramrdinary naturalistic treatment ol 
peaaaDt life in La Terre. The Bnssian peasant weM throng % 







it;xta|)Q^it|(U} of ^eificatioxi «xt4 ^nigra^on ttp^ 1^9 
was vindicated. Be becanae of the pcolet«{i^« 
who bolstered np his canse, pearhape in a ^irit of inrava^o* ai^#ed 
that people would do anything for the peasant except get off hie 
InCk. . 

No one even speaks seriously of an American peasantry, though 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath (1939) is a significant novel. 
Knot Hamsun unlike Sifianpaa portrays the mass-peasant. Bev. 
Lai Bebari Dey Hke Sillanpsa portrays in his Bengal Peasant Life 
the individual peasant, though in the mysterious corridors of their 
mind may stay ensconced the unexpressed thoughts of the peasant as 
a class. 

The peasant is a son of the soil—the soil that was shovelled 
and dug by Adam in the beginning of creation. The peasant’s 
relation to the earth is mystic—it is eternal. It’s a pity that even 
today to some he is a clodhopp^, to others be is just a country 
bumpkin, while not to a few he is a nondescript —-anonentity. 
Yet we cannot but feel in the blood, in the heart, may be not as 
much in the head, our kinship to him. The kiusbip is primitive, 
And the primitive cannot die in the modern man. An askonaut 
or a cosmonaut dr for that matter a sky rover, may exude glamour 
and the glamour may be irresistible too, yet we cannot but fimget 
that he is a ‘test tube in a lab’. Science has made him, but Earth 
has ipade peasant. Hamsun says of him: ''You preserve life. 
From generation to generation you exist in nothing but fruitfulness, 
and when you die another generation carries it on. That is what 
is meant by life eternal.” 



SHAKESPEARE THEME IN MODERN 
ENGLISH SHORT PLAY 

Manjit Duota Gupta, M.A. 

IjBcturer, Baawnii Devi OoUege, GiUoutta 


The Shakespeare theme has inspired a number of modem short plays. 

It k^onxions to notioe what field they cover and what they leave out. ISie 
great tragedies and the comedies are not retold and no attempt made to 
“modernize” Shakespeare as was often done for the Restoration stage. Wo 
find, instead, a tendency to give a different version of isolated characters 
as m Harris’s play Ophdia ; Hamlet becomes a harlequin at the hands of 
W. S. Gilbert. Other plays of the group an* concerned with the problem • 
df rehearsal and of the actors’ parts. There is thus an end^voor to present 
aspects of the Tudor theatre. The Dark Lady, Mary Fitton, has exercised 
the imagination of several dramatists in this century. No conclusive evidence 
has been found for her identification. Mary Fitton’s portraita give her brown 
hair. On her tomb she i.s, Ijowover, painted dark. In writing about hw 
Shaw accepts the evidence of the tomb, knowing that it is likely to be wremg. 

In his long preface he states the problem and Uu' e>:{)lanation for his pre¬ 
ference. This seems, however, iuore a persounl matt<‘r than the outcome 
of a judicial attitude. But the Dark Lady of Shaw'’s conception is a minor 
figure. Her behaviour is farcicnl, her jealousy for the Queen abashes her 
beyond the power of words and makes her tremble at the thought that she 
had offended the Queen. She parts the Queen and the playwright while 
they stand with their hands clasj.'cd, and in doing so throws down her lover. 
The only other action for which she is notable is the contribution of a phrase 
or two to the poet’s vocabulary. Shakespeare in noting doAvn in liis common¬ 
place-book words and expressions of a striking character conforms to an 
image which seems to be a true picture in the opinion of Shaw. There is 
no doubt that if he did not actually go about, pencil in hand, he <»rtainly 
possessed a memory which enabled him to utilize the resources of the cifilo- 
quial tqieeoh even without this kind of procedure. 

Tn Maurice Baring's The Behearsal the Dark Lady is only alluded to 
at the Lady Macbeth is being dressed for the rehearsal. She has to 
have a bladk wig instead of a brown one. This is a preoauti<m that aim 
may not^be for Queen EUzabetli or WDwry Fitton whom Mauwee B^ng 
with gceatOT reason regards as fair ratiier than <lark. A more etabonat^' 
tieatinent of Mary Fitton is found in H.F. Eubmatrink Night qf SSfrewSk 
Here the Baric Lady is introduced in male attire and as meeting the Sai^ 
Scmthahiwto®, her lover. "Rie piaoo is Gray’s Lm and 'Msry'Slttoiifv 
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vaaits to oonoeal henelf as a* atudeoxt of thekv. Httrpurpoaeiatoliuair 
fi&akeepeaie’a sonnet' being road, tlnallyi she snatches the xnamwoi^ 
fitona Southampton and reads it, The sonnet is No. 144 in 'whioh the poet 
refers to the Bark Lady as the “worser” spirit and her friend the "better 
angel. .A man right fair.” There is apparently a conflict between the 
daims of the two, until it is decided one way or the other, the poet will 
live in suspense. The Bark I^ady in h«r boyish garments is shown to be 
witty, interesting and self-possessed. She has a personality which comes 
out in the slight contest with Southampton and in a certain assertiveness 
of disposition. There is a conversation with Mistress Anne whom die oon- 
fuses with Anne Hathway, and later makes up for the mistmd^rstanding 
by some half-serious enquiries about affairs at Stratford at the poet’a home. 
Shakespeare is ready to surrender the Bark Lady to the Earl. He has 
evidently behaved like Proteus and tlie {mraUel to his “The Two Gentlemen" 
is mentioned. Shakespeare himself is Valentine, the true lover of Silvia, 
and Proteus, the traitor .Southampton sees the point and also the insult 
implied. Shakespeare smoothes the insinuation down by suggesting that 
in return he will ask for the dischaige of his debts to the Earl. In Sliaw'a 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets ’ the motive of jealousy is also introduced. 
Shakespeare uho appears as “the man" in the play bribes the warder with 
a gold coin to gain admission to his mistress The warder made commu¬ 
nicative by this generous present, tells him that the Kail of Pembroke 
makes sonnets by moonlight and to (he name lady loo He says “last 
night he stood here on your errand, and in your shoes Pembroke 
is Shakespeare’s friend and the discovery makes him utter in anguish, 
"Thou, too, Brutus and I called him friend"' Thus Shaw differs from 
Bubinsteiu m making Pembroke the rival instead of Southampton. Appa¬ 
rently, they both base their views on the Sonnete. "There have been 
many guesses about The Dark Lady of the Sonnets \ but nobody really 
knows who she was it seems reasonable to identify her uith the mistress 
stolen from Shakespeare by his friend ” (F.E. Halliday ; "A Shakespeare 
Companion, 1664-1964 ; Penguin p. 463) Halliday also thinks that neither 
Pembroke nor Southampton is addressed by Shakespeare in the Sonnets 
as they were both too young at the date for such notice. 

The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy is revived in Squire’s The Clown 
of Stratford. Shakespeare is a black-mailer in this play and Bacon is the 
actual author, avoiding scrupulously all direct contact with the stage fi<nn 
consideration of personal prestige. "The Tempest" is seen at the rehearsal 
stage in Walker’s The Great Globe Itself. There are oriticisms and Shakespeare 
aooepts some of these as valid but the play is not hailed as a ma|rtierpieoe 


8 Tfcs Dark haAy of the Sonnete {SeteeWd jAaye, Dodd, Mead ft Oon^pMiy, 
New ’S’ork# Vol. 8, 1948). 

p. 868. 

JMfi, p. 868. 
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ezo^ by one of hiK future editors, and the proposal that a eomtdefe editum 
should be l»ought out, is made withShaheepeare’s approval. 

‘ The approach to the Shakenpeare theme reveals the two extremes of 
caution and reckless invention in the form of an unrestrained famoy. 

II 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets is published in IdlO with a long pre^mO 
in the usual Shavian style. The play itself is mainly in normal prose althou^ 
some quaint expressions like, “amen,” ‘‘I have also stole from a book,” 
“and a woman gooth in man’s attire and maketh an impudent love to h^ 
swain,” are reminders that the aim is to reproduce not only a very carious 
scene but also certain atmospheric effects Written in a light vein it offers 
some facts about Shakes[K‘ar(''H attitude and artistic habits vhich are at 
least plausible, for nothing about Khakespeare can be established as factual 
history. About his protean habits he tells the warder of the Palace of White- 
hall: “I am not the same man two days together : Sometimes Adam, some¬ 
times Benvolio, and anon the Ghost.”* The reaction on the poor Bee- 
eater is very naive : “A ghost! Angels and minister of grace defend us I 
“Shakespoam m.i.ke.s a note of this also of other expressions he uses, 
such as the lollow.ng : ‘Frailty: thy iiarae ib woman,”* “A 8napper-up 
of uncousidered trifles,”^ ‘Tou cannot feeil capon so”' The Queen 
whom he metts is guilty ot Mary’s death. Her oomnambulism and words 
are later asonbed to Lady Macbeth ; “Out, damned spot.” "All the perfumes 
of Arabia will not whiten this Tudor hand.” “Who would have thought 
that woman to have hod so much blood in her!”. “Whats done cannot be 
undone.” “Season your admiration for a while” » To the Dark Lady 
he owes the e.xprebbion, “Of ladies most deject and wretched.”** 
Shak^poare is thus ■leen utilizing the i-esouaxsi of the sjiokcn language 
for his greatest dramatic effects and is having access to them in the form 
of living speech unconsciously uttered. There is a farcical scene in which 
Mary Fitton striko.s down tliu Queen and ihe-Poot, who stood with their 
bands clasped and retreated with horror on recognizing Her Majesty. The 
i^ne is no less farcical in which Shakespoai-c engages m hot words with 
the Queen to prove that his pedigree is higher than the Queen's, his 
mother being an Ardftn and the only wife of liia father John, whereas 
Heniy VTTT had six wivra and Queen Elizabeth could hardly bo sure that 
her mother was actually faithful to her husband. 

The most important thing is to bo found not in mteh soonos but in a 
quiet talk with the Queen about a proposal Shakespeare had to make This 


4. iMd., p. 861. 

«. Iba., p. 861. 

8. Bsmlat. I. 8.146. 
f. Winter's Tale. IV. t.86. 
6. BSinlet, m. 1.S.100. 

8. Bsmlat. L S, 198, 

18* m. 1. 164. 
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wss to estabHib a National Thoati^. But the Queen eaid, this ooul(| tiot 
iuateriali!^ in less than three hundred years by whioh time, OS'she observe, 
Ms “works will be dust also/’ But Shakespeare promptly replied : “Huey 
wifi stand, madam : fear not fcnr that.”" The Queen’s prophecy abont 
the theatre was true enough, but she underestimated Shakespeare, thou^ 
not as pompletely as the words seem to imply. What she said to the warder 
indicated better her attitude : “Lead him forth ; and bring me word when 
he is safely locked out; for I shall scarce dare disrobe imtil the palace gates 
are between us.”" The wielder of imperial power had only one equal to her 
in stature and that was the wielrlor of imperial imagination which Shakespeare 
was. Hence the caution. The Queen could easily have taken offence at 
what Shakespeare said about her birth. But he recovered magnificently 
from the rising anger of the Queen by an adroit compliment. Although 
great in wit, it was not for this that she was adoi'ed. llie reason was that 
the caprice of nature made her the most wondrous piece of beauty the age 
hath seen. After this she is eomplotoly disarmed. 

Shakespeare is made to comment upon two of his plays “As You Like 
It” and “Much Ado About Nothing” describing them as pot-boilers. “I 
have writ these to save my friends from penury”'* says Shak«spt>are. 
What he regrets is that “these two filthy pieces drive their nobler fellows 
from the stage” and his Y)ro])o.sal for a National Theatre anticipate.^ the 
idea of modem repertory theatre which will ])lay “t.ho.sc pieces of mine which 
no merchant will touch, seeing that liis gain is so much greater with the 
worse than with the better.”** 

The magic of Shakespeare is not the same as the magic of Prospero. 
Shakespeare cast a spell by his use of words and he knew the greatness and 
beauty of words as no one has ever done. The view is well expressed by 
Shaw when he puts the following praise into the mouth of Shakespeare for 
the tool he uses with a power, unequalled before or sinoe. Ho is the king 
of words. He saj^ : “The power I speak of is the power of immortal poesy. 
For know that vile as this world is, and worms as we are, you have but 
to invest all this vileness with a magical garment of words to transfigure 
us and uplift our souls til earth flowers into a million heavens.”" As fie 
quotes the Bible the Queen whoso identity is still unknown to the plajrwri^t 
warned him not to speak of holy things, the Qneen being the He^ 6 £ the 
Ohurc^. Shakespeare addresses the unknown lady as the Queen of Ms Ghuroh 
when she spoke the words : “All the perfumes of Arabia.” Comically 
enou^, the poet challengas the Queen to speak like her, and until this power 
0i|iiroved to be the Queen’s, 'he will acknowledge tifm lady, he Is speidEhig 
his sovereign. For in hw gift for words Shakespeare seems to noMoe 
Awopscioritiy even to his own and hence his readiness to pay homage. 
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The down qf Stralifori by Sir John Sqoire is Hfritten, w ilw ttatlua: 
hioMelf aay», on the rety unlikely aseumptaon that Bacon did unite 
Shakespeare. Shakeepeare’a role in this play is to blackmail the philosopher 
and he demanded five hundred pounds ae a bribe to keep his mouth shut 
regarding the authorship. Bacon refers to his latest play ''The Tempest" 
with a happy ending and all his attempt to get Shakespeare to talk about 
it or take the least interest foils and he tells Bacon brusquely "IVe got to 
shoulder every piece of rubbish you write. What about aU t^t stuff 
about "To be or not to be” ? How would you like to have “Atheist” riiouted 
after you in the streets of Stratford f And all those dirty words, too, I 
wonder you aren’t ashamed of yourself I I have got to stand the racket of all 
this. And I’m entitled to my pay ; so put that in your pipe and smoke it.”^* 
Bacon Itmcs lus temper and shouts at him “You impertinent dog I 
refuse. {Makes to^ng) I’ll have you kicked out of the house.”'^ Shakespeare 
coolly responds with a threat which certainly takes the wind out of his siuIb : 
“Very well, my Lord Verulum, my Lord High ChanceUor, by this 
afternoon all London will know' that you wrote those plays.”'* As he 
goes away lie raises the demand to seven hundred and fifty pounds and 
Jjacly Verulum advises his taking brilK* as a way out, but assures him that 
if ho eau eoneeal Ium authorship he may lie‘’pret{y sure still of dying in the 
<Nluur of »Hnetil\ li'ieon is rehutnnt at first to consider the proposal 
hut he yields at the end. As he ]»ace.s up and down ho utters the well- 
known soliloquy “To-inoirow and to-morrow and to-morrow”, etc. The 
author’s purpise is to n'vive a theme which is as dead as anytliing can be, 
and at the same time suggests how the mytii arose in an age when earnings 
from the stage wefe not reganknl as n^qwetable. Shakespeare is presented 
here as a contcm])orary without resort to Elizabethan stage properties as 
a mode of introducing the theme. 

W. S. Gilbert writes Rosenerantz and Ouildenalem as a free version of 
the Shakespearean play. Ho presents it in three tableaux. We are told 
that King Claudius wrote a five-aet tragedy which was hissed off 
the stage on.the very first night of its performance. The king was quite 
naturally annoyed by this reception and declared that “To mention it is 
death, by Denmark’s law”** Ophelia was sought for as a bride by Hamlet, 
the piiaoe. Un^rilling to marry him and giving her heart to Bosenaaots, 
a plot was now contrived to get the prince out of the way. In the meantime, 
we are told that Queen Gertrude alarmed by her son’s teaden <7 to kmg • 
soliloquy sent for Bosenorantz and Guildoistem “two meaexy knaves” to 
devise suoh revels in the court as shall abstraot Hamlet’s meditative mind firom 
sad employment. Guildenstem now ounmngly suggested revival of the 


IS. 8ir John Squiie’s The Ohwn tif Stratftird. {8hoH Modem Macmillan 

& Oo. Limited, 1»S5), p. 100. 

17< Ibid,, p, in, 

18. iMh. p. 101. 
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diJademned plaj of the King. l%e proposal was aooepted by Ophelia and 
BcNKncrantz, and the play was performed with Hamlet in the leading part. 
The performanoo made the King furious and he threatened death penalty 
for the violation of the law. He said, “—my son—my play—both worthkes 
Both shall together perish”*’. And on Hamlet’s saying, “I can’t bear death 
—I’am phibsopher”** ; the death sentence was commuted into one of 
life*long exile. Ophelia while commending England as the place of his 
exile amd, “If but the half I>e heard of them be true/They will enshrine 
him on their groat good hearts,”** at which the King observed, 

"If such race there be. They’re welcome to his philosophic brain. 
So, Hamlet, get thee gone and don’t come back again” I** Blank verse 
is used throughout the play but the tone is comical and Hamlet’s walking 
into the trap laid for him shows that he has none of that penetration which 
Shakespeare gave him. This is Ophelia speaking, “Hamlet is idiotically 
sane. With lucid intervals of lunacy.”*® 

There is a travesty of sense in these lines in keeping with the known 
Qilbertean style of composition. The original motive of revenge is not found 
here and Hamlet is reprenented as in tlie habit of solilocpusing whether alone 
or in companj'. Part-s of “To be oi not to be” are lejK'jite*! Ity Hamlet 
and when be comes to the '.entt'uei* ’’But that the dre.ul <»f aomethitig after 
death”,*® Roseucrantz offers his clownish comments “That’s true 
Post mortem and the coroner/Fclo-de-se-cross roods at twelve P.M.”** 

It is clear that Gilbert wants comedy and farce and the material and 
treatment are oriented for the pm^wsc. In fact, the prince’s mother 
wants the good offices of Ophelia to euro lum of his. habit of soliloquy. 
Apparently, Hamlet’s case is eccentricity without cause and the specific 
remedy is marriage which does not, however, take place because Ophelia’s 
heart is pre-engaged. But this is putting the matter seriously when the 
author aims only at a light effect and uses the situation for the purpose 
of evoking laughter. 

OpMkb ** by T. B. Morris develops the strain of character in 
Shakespeare’s Ophelia, especially seen in her swan-like end. She lives in 
our memory as a sweet personality. The Queen’s scattering of flowers on 
her grave and the last words she speaks over it are among the things that 
underline this a^ct of her oharaoter. This strain in spite of its sweet 

21. im., p.83. 

22. ibid., p. S8. 

23. Ibid., p. 84. 

24. Jbid., p. 84. 

20. Jbid., p. 78. 

26. ibid., p. 76. 

21. ibid., p. 76. 

iB. T.B. HoRis's OpMid {The Beet One-Aet Ptaye of 1266*42. Gkoego 0* A Oo. 
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to iMr tosotov's dedrw and her fstoer'a will os r^urda her bebaviotir whh 
th^ Pi^ee. howem, ifhply this pas^^y^. IheriB iii an elejhtot cf dnatiiitiesB 
in luir of i>diidi the best expression is {novided not by hex speedies but % 
her songs after the mnxder of IPoIonins. Shakespeare’s Oidielia, apart 
from the songs, is colourless. The songs import a quality of endiantoieift; 

*‘He is dead mid grnie, lady, 

He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone.”** 

In this simple description is shed- the very lustre of imagination. A 
girl who could think and feel like this needexl a'more fostering care at the 
hands of her creator so that the beauty she possesses may be enhanced by a 
rich quality of the spirit and both uniting together present a iiersonality of 
greater charm and complexity. 

T. B. Morris seems to oxplort' this pissibility when he puts the follo wing 
words into her month: 

“I have no lover, I, 

It seems, had never a lover, but a dream, 

For I am all alone.”-*® 

This would imply that .she liveti in isolation from all concerns. Prinoe 
Hamlet loved her, this was to her a ver\' great and valuable experienoe. 
Yet she was not certain tliat it gaxve h<'r a .secure foothold in a man’.s heart. 
The Prince was mentally unbalanced and she would not a(!ce))t a marriage 
in the hojxi of being a queen. I’o her, love was a fiilfilment needing no 
other aid to make its power prevail. When she saw that Prince Hamlet 
was past recovery she had a dream of Hamlet, dragging a murdered man 
ujxon a chilly stair. She saw something which had not yet happened. Like 
persons of great imagination Ophelia could see the himpo of things to come ; 
the vision, not the fact of the. murder, was a decisive moment in her life 
and it mode her retire into the ivory toAver of imagination, as it were, hugging 
a dream of some Eastern Prinoe and declaring to her mother that she had 
never loved Hamlet. In saying this she was not telling a lie ; she was only 
-transferring her allegiance from intractable reality to a dream. Its 
delicate qtuxlity seemed all the more appealing for being a part of her own 
essential self. 

Later came the shock of the assassination and it proved that, for 
her, dream was more real than anything in the world outside. In 
Shakespeare’s play e^e dies pursuing a dream or vision. Mmrris’s pkty 
emphasizes the dream and thus completes a picture Shak«$peare ]i^ fotg- 
mentuy. Meuris has several characters .not found in toe Shakespeueaii 

to. Hamlet, IV. S. to>S8. 

to. TP* B. Morris’e OpMia {fh* Se^ O^^Aet Plays of Qemi$» G*- 

w v6> IfAd.). 
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; <^helia*s motEeir, her ntixse, hw page, and two yotmg girls desorifaed 
as fronds of Ophelia. They aro important as a means of making a more 
intimate apjooaoh to her oharaoter. For her relation with the motiier 
sedns a formal affiair by the side of that of the old nume. The latter is 
anxious that she should be happy and not be made an “apothecary’s assistant” 
while the mother wants her social elevation, whatever the cost. Ophelia 
wishes to remain a maid, to live in a country among flowers and her mind 
runs very much on the river out of which she makes a series of images. These 
have a melancholy quality and it is perhaps the author’s intention to introduce 
the river images as an evidence of the intuitive power which enabled her to 
forestall the future, for it was in a river or some sort of pool where she was 
drowned. Whether she speaks of flowers or of her dreams she seems to 
assume that her part in the business of living is at an end, and that she 
can at best dwell among dead memories. 

The Mousetrap by J. Darmady is concerned with the inset play in 
“Hamlet” and Hamlet’s instniction about the performance itself and his 
contribution of sixteen lines of verso to round off the story to be dramatized. 
We have here an account of the stage life from within, the quarrel about 
the parts, the difficulty of impersonation of a female role by a boy and other 
ooimected affairs. Everything is said in a vigorous language and the oommo* 
tion on the stage creates a sense of fearful excitement pointing to a 
tragic end. What worried the actors was the fact that the king left the 
court before tlie show had (‘n<led All the court icra followed the King except 
the Prince who with “one sole gentleman” remained behind. The players 
make conjectures about the King’s displeasure and (eel tl)at the verses of the 
Prince explain this unexpected situation. How could they ask for payment 
and how else could they meet their own expenses ? Meanwhile, they were 
frigh tened to hear of the murder of Polonins by the Prince. They were, 
indeed, caught in a mousetrap but so was Polonius. The first player 
miserably observes : 

“Why did Fate deceive us, promising fortune ? First the message 
Sent by the Prince, the order to play at Court— 

Everything seemed to point to our advancement— 

Then the trap closes—snap. We poor mice hear it.” 

The word “mousetrap”’® may well describe an inescapable human situation ’ 
wher^ fihe feeling of being completely helpless is inevitable and one may 
without difficulty argue with the third player that : 

“There must be some plan, 

Too great for ns to see the whole of it.” 

81. The Mousetrap by J. Darmady (One-Aot Plays of To-day, Fifth Satiea, 
Loodoa, Cteorge G. Harrap & Co. Ltd.), p. 106. 

8S. The obvions reference for the'«rord “Mousetrap” ia of oouneHaicleta’ 
tion. to eSaodioB that the play is odled “The Mousetrap” and his earlier reflection, 
thing/Wherein I’ll oatoh the coosicenoe of the King.” 

II, • Mouidtrap, p. 198» 
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Th6 pltty ift oondaded by tite ei^^reaBiott of his devpat faith in BcorvIsQoo 
aiid his dssire to ooopsrate rather than oppose the seheme of thitigs. He 
says^ '*lf 1 can be the Unk/A IMe link in a wcnrthy ehain’s enooghj. 1 do not 
ask to be artificer”. I”* Tliis resignation to Divine Will leHeohoes 
Shakeq>eare's smtimonts and perhaps may idso be referred back to the 
mediaeval oonooption of the “obain of being”. 

The play is written in blank verso without noticeable variation and tlie 
language used is modem English, but occasional reminiscences of Shakes* 
peare’s language carry us back to the author’s source of inspiration as 
in the fourth player’s words : 

“Most dull, ditchwater audiences wake at the end 1” 

The fotirth actor refusing to play the part assigned to him declare; 

“But 

For me—1 am iny part ! It is myself ! 

Hinder my words, and you put fetters on me !” *• 

This does not seem to rei>rosent the general situation between actors and 
playwrights. His recalcitrance seems exceptional rather than typical. 
This idea seems to bo supported by William A. Armstrong’s *“Aotor8 and 
Theatres”.'*^ Mr. Armstrong quotes a contemporary view expressed by 
Richard Flecknoe in the follovc^ng terms : “It was the happiness of the 
Actors of those Times to have such Poets {e.g. Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
Bi'aiunont and Fletcher) as the.se to instinct them, and write for them ; 
and no less of those P(H.*ts to Imve such docih' and i-xcellent Aeiors to Act, 
as a Field anil Jiurhidtjr." * 

One [mint worthy i>f note is that tlie actors sjieak poctiy w’hile rehearsing 
their [larts. Their invitation to perform comes aftiT a long period of idleness 
and gives them a new coutidence. We know that times are hard for the 
stray players since companies of actors were formed with a closed-door 
policy. The third player looks at this as capricious because it tends to 
give opportunity to the worthless while the skilled actors arc left without 
audience. Tlie boy player among them vents an anxious feeling that ho 
will have to face starvation when ho grows a beard or when his voice croaks 
or screeches in a love passage. 

The Rehearsal^* by’ Maurice Baring is in prose and relates to tihe 
p^oimance of “Macbeth”. Once again, wo have here an inside view 
of the stage : renowned actors trying to browbeat the author, and quarrels 
among actors reducing evcrytliing to chaos. While the creative collaboration 
between playwright anil actors on the Elizabethan stage was not 
ttoknowu, what we see here is carping criticism and obtuseness. For Burbage** 

: 

84. Ibid., p. 198. 35. Ibid., p. 103. 36. Ibid., p. 189. 

87. Shahe^aeore Survey, No. 17, 1064, p. 104. 

88. Ibid., p. 106. 

89. Moforiee Boring's The Reheartal {Nine Modem Play*, Thonaos Ndson it 
Sons, Ltd.). 

40. Biohanl Burbage (C. 1568-1619) was one of the twen^-six principal ovbotB 
fat flhaipeepaoBe'a ploys. See HaQidoy, p. 77. 
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]iot aiooept the fombus “To-rnGoow and to-sucMirpw” {MUHtage' 
Miscdiable for the stage. One reason is timt it contains reflections <m the 
stage whiih he considers unworthy, and as he impersonates Blaobeth hd 
demands that the sleep-walking scene should be transferred to Maolrath's 
part. Burbage wanted a soliloquy in twmity or thirty lines after the reported 
death of Lady Macbeth. Shakespeare’s “To-morrow and to-morrowr” 
was the response and we are not surpised when it does not please the fluuous 
actor. Many of the actors are unable to attend, some are engaged elsewhere 
and the disorder is so great that the play is rehearsed from the fifth act* 
In spite of all this chaos there is a sense of vitality even in the disorder and 
what is being done may apparently suggest a careless, unpremechtated 
procedure, yet the result attained is the result Shakespeare alone could 
produce, 

Burbage is anxious for popular “hits” and points out how these could 
be secured. Shakespeare’s attitude is concerned with something which 
at the same time satisfies and transcends the popular standard. To accept 
Burbage’s suggestion is, therefoie, to repudiate some of the permanent 
values of hfs art. 

The rehearsal concludes abruptly to the great dismay of the Producer 
and the Manager. But we find the actor appearing in the cast of Lady 
Macbeth, * still dressing herstilf for the role. She is happy, apparently, 
because the slec‘p-walking scene is not taken away from her. Though 
the Producer and the Manager think that everything is lost, Shakespeare 
doesn’t share their desjxmdency. He advises I^ady Macbeth to put on 
dark wigs so that people may not mistake her for Queen Elizabeth or'for 
Mary Fitton. Thus Maurice Baring accepts the latter as fair. Shaw has 
no hesitation in making Queen Elizabeth the original for Lady Macbeth. 
She is responsible for the murder of Mary Stuart and the words she speaks 
are very apt as an expression of the guilt-consciousness ih Lady Macbeth. 
Shakespeare steals them without hesitation and although plagiarism of the 
kind may be right for Shakespeare, the question that remains is, are we 
to believe that Queen Elizabeth murdered Mary with her own hands ? 

To speak of the actor-dramatist relationship once more, we may note 
that Burbage in Balph S. Walker’s “The Great Globe Itself’*^* is critical 
in his comments on “The Tempest” which some others around him seem also 
to endorse. In “The Rehearsal” Burbage’s attitude remains critical and 
Shakespeare is not seen here as impressive a personality as he appears to 
be in “The Great Globe” nor does his voice command as much rrapeot. 
Obviously, Shakespeare on the eve of his retirement stands higher in esteem 
Ilian at the time he had still some years of production bi^ore him. 
jSha]|p 9 speare, however, does not surrender his artistao conscience to criHoism, 
nod Al^ough he accepts proposals, the way he works them out is his own. 

S. Wattew’s The Oreo* Itatif (One-Aa Pkm of sktih 
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SlAk^Bpeiure’s oomposttre of mind and k not dis^bed by tlMbqpkbl^ 

and mkunderstanding among the actors. He seems to divdl a^iit in hk 
preoooupation to create a beantifnl world.*’ Another point menkooed 
in the plaj ‘‘The Rehearsal” is that Shakespeare oonM not bring off Pmyan 
suooessfully on the Stage as an actor but appeared instf^ in thi minor 
role of Seyton whose business in tliis play was primarily to announce Indy 
Macbeth’s death. The amount of success he enjoyed as actor is uncertain 
but Ben Jonson did not approve of a dramatist lieing an actor as well. 
Walker suggests this fact in “The Great Globe Itself” which may be true 
enough for all that wo know, 

The Great Globe Itsdf by Ralph S. Walker, was first published in 1934. 
It exploits the theme of collaboration between actors and dramatists in 
Elizabethan times with reference to the performance of “The Tempest” 
and shows the casual manner in which Shakespeare builds up the play. 
For example, the name “Tempest” is supplied by Ben Jonson who attends 
the rehearsal, commenting adversely on the play. In his opinion there is 
tempest at the beginning and also at the end in the sense of confusion 
pervading the whole atmosphere, such, indeed may lie the view of the 
classically-trained Ben Jonson against romantic elements freely used by 
Shakespeare. The ma-stpic in the fourth act Ls introdueed at Ben’s sudden 
suggestion whirii he made again to express di.-^approval of the play as 
a whole'* : hovering us it did among a multitude of genres without belonging 
to any one of them. Shakespeare does not regard the view as derogatory 
and seems to think that this ambiguity is an enrichment rather than a weak* 
ness. Walker makes it clear that Shakei'peare has no pride of achievement. 
He wrote, for the stage and had no expectation of immortality.*® Walker 
puts the view into the mouth of ShakesiK*arc in his conversation with Cbndell. 
The latter suggested that he woiild bring out an edition of his worits. 
Shakespeare corrected him and said he would like them to be named simply 
“Plays”. In this modesty there is no Cliristian exaltation of the spirit 
but merely a recognition of the special quality of his achievement and perhaps 
his desire to be remembered for this. 


42. Maurice Baring’s view of Shakespeare is shared also by Bernard Shaw in his 
The Dark Lady Of the SonnOs where ho represents the playwright as oonvinoed of tilie 
imperishable quality of his works. , 

48. In Ralph S. Walker’s The Great Globe Itadf, Ben Jonson tells Shakespearo, 
“Well, you mustn’t expect me to act, I’m no. actor, though I tried acting when I was 
younger and greener. Acting docs a dramatist no good. Actor playwrights have 
vulg^wised the st^—you and your like, Will.” p. 224. 

44. W. W. dr^ in his The Shakespeare Fvrst Folto, p. 421 writM : "Wdaon rejeote 

the masque_as Unshakespearean, and so do certain other oritioa, though they 

cannot make up their minds whether the intruder is Beaumont. CSiapman, or Hfeywcod. 
Perfaun C9iiunbers is rig^it in supposing the admitted diffotOTOO of style to be a delibera^ 
attempt to distinguish the masque from the rest of the piece, such as is evident in toe 

playan^^ I^^^J^ro^Staserves in his T/te Shakeipeare firat FoUo, that it is fbolkli to 
suppose that sWespeare was indifflwBnt to the fate of hds own works. The lei^ 
ot Sai^, of Diehard JU, of Ooriokmua must have made It difi^ to p«oto ^heto 
on toe aM suggests toat be had w idteraative mode of piiblioatim. ,ui stow. 





T^K CAliCUm RtiVlElv 


. * < M 

Ab6ut the publication of tbie Folio by Hemmings and Condoll there is 
no positiire information and Walker’s explanation may bo as good as any 
that can be gi^^en. W. W. Greg in his The Shakespeare First Folio*” 
writes: “About the inception of the project {i.e., the publication of the 
plays) we know little. Did it originate with the players who had been 
Shakespeare’s fellows in the King’s company, or was their co-operation sought 
by a publisher or group of publishers Grog observes “It may not 
appear unduly credulous to believe that in the great folio collection of plays 
that issued from Jaggards press in 1623 we indeed have a monument raised 
by the piety of his old stage-mates ‘only to keep the memory of so worthy 
a Friend, & Fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare.’ ’’’* As regards the 
collaboration between the actor and the playwright Walker is not very 
explicit and one would iinagine that the actors were as much a help as a hind¬ 
rance to the playwright. In other plays, concerned with the problem of 
staging p«rfonnance, the actors reveal an insonsitiveness to the various parts, 
which has a retarding effect upon the production. 

Certain odd incidents in the course of the rehearsal make Shakespeare 
ntroduce changes on the spot. From Robinson’s falling asleep Shakespeare 
makes Miranda go to sleep, provided Robinson ])laying the role, does not 
• nore while Prospi^ro speaks. The stage preaeiits a scene of commotion during 
the rehearsal part ly from non-attendance of actors and partly from quarrels 
among them over the parts they desire to play : Field, a famous actor of 
female role was not found suitable to play Miranda, Richartl Robinson 
being chosen instead. This supersession is the result of Field’s growing 
ugly in apijearance and developing a harsh voice. Similarly, The Mousetrap 
showed the secret worry by a boy actor about having to go out of 
business as soon a^s he develops a man’s voice. The actors who take part 
m the rehearsal are all historical persons and include, apart from those 
already mentioned, Hemmings, Gilbume, Burbage, etc. 

Shakespeare in this play is seen bidding farewell to the stage. The 
cause he mentions is, he is fatigued by the demands of the theatre but there 
is no Shakespeare-Prospero identification, which arose from the expression 
“Shakespeare’s magick’’ used in The Enchanted Island by Diyden and 
Davenant. Such identification has been proved to be mifllftadin g by 
sub^quent r<isearches, showing that Shakespeare had literary models for 
ptactically every speech and action in the play.*’ The play concludes 
philosophically with Shakespeare’s view that a time will come when he will 
be forgotten as well as his plays and the theatre where these were performed, 
Obnd^ opposed this remark by his suggestion to bring out a complete 
edition of his works and thus to hand down his memory to posterity. The 


W., W, W. Greg’s The Shaketpeare Fir^ Folio (Oxford at the Ft«s^ 
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abort pUy, The Oreett Ohbe Itself is wriistaa in modern prose ooni»!milg:» 
however, quobations of verses from "The Tempest” being rehearsed by the 
actora. The dialiko of Ihe play by the actors, especially by Burbage, aarose 
from the demand for pathos and passion which "The Tempest”J did not 
satisfy. Condell, however, thought it the best play Shakespeare ever 
• wrote and promised to give it the pride of place in the complete edition 
he desired to publish with Hemmings as hia collaborator. The latter tUd 
not think the play a success and was lukewarm in his attitude towards it, 
half-condemning it as an "ultra-modem comedy”. The name of Walker’s 
play and some of its philosophical idoas are obviously taken from the 
following celebrated passage in Shakespeare’s "The Tempest” : 

“And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cioud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
lioave not a rack behind.” '* 

H. F. Rubinstein’s Ni<jht of Erroti,"^ is published in 1964. Unlike 
other plays on Shakesjieai'e theme it attempts an interpretation of 
Shakespeare's drama, seeing in it a symbolical view of life and liaving a 
tragie dimension even when the jilay eoiieeined is a comedy. Bacon appears 
here as a commentator and exponent He has mure estet'iu for Shakespeare 
the playwright than he has fur rank and blood. Shakespeare on the other 
liand, covets the bloofi of his betters and is concerned with his application 
for a coat-of-drms. Accordingly, he declares that he has a lack of what 
Bacon has. If we analyse the play we find that the themes set forth fall under 
three several heads. 

Regarding the reception of Shakespeare’s play in the theatre—Tom,-tiie 
servant, is enthusiastic but wdien catechized he fails to mention the 
of a single play by him. On the other hand, he attributes "The Spanish 
Tragedy” to Shakespeare and speaks of its great popularily. In Shaw’s 
"Dark Lady” Shakespeare asks the warder to come to his play as often 
as he pleases. “Bring your wife. Bring your friends. Bring the whole 
garrison. There is ever plenty of room,”*® says Shakespeare, but to 
attend "The Spanish Tragedy”, he adds, one has to pay for admission. 

The second theme is concerned with the Dark Lady. She is introduced 

dramatically at the moment Southampton reads aloud Sonnet No. 144, 

containing a reference to her as well as to the Earl himself. Ihe reference 

is explicit as regards the Earl’s being a rival in the affection of the Dark 

Lady, The affairs at home at Stratford ate also introduced in this oonneo- 

tion. Mistress Anne reports much uneasiness on the part of the poet's wife 

< 

50. The Tempest, Act. IF, So. 1. 150 ff. 

51. H. F. Bubiaatoin’s Night of Senre (HwieiUaim London, 1964). 

5S. Bamsrd Shaw’s The Dark Lady of ihe BonAeU, (SdetM plitya Freflloea 
Dodd, Mead A Oompinyp New Yock, 19M), p. 801." 



beoaiffle of mtdgue with the Dark Lady. iShakeapeare is umoyed hut 
oqideBses; “Zf Anne is halLorazed, she is not the only one 1 (More oidtnly) 
Ites, my old friend, I have been justly punished. But now it is all oveir, 
I think. Ask me no more.”*® Shakespeare evidently understands that 
he has come to a parting of ways and what follows confirms the view. 
Shakespeare promises to purchase' the largest house at Stratford for his 
family. We learn that this is possible because he is making profits on his 
diares in The Globe bought with Southampton’s money. The reading of 
the Sonnet marks a tension between the Earl and the Poet. The situation 
between them, he remarks, is parallel to "The Two Gentlemen of Verona”. 
The famous song “Who’s Silvia ?” is also alluded to and like Valentine, 
Shakespeare volunteers to give up his Silvia to the Earl, remarking some¬ 
what acidly that he can write off his debts to him in return. The Dark 
Lady, in a boyish grab is presented as both witty and vivacious ; at the end 
she makes it possible for the friends to be reconciled by withdrawing from 
the scene altogether. She is seen being hustled off the stage by the Earl. 
This was, therefore, a moment of crisis in the poet’s life. Finally, we 
have an analysis of Shakespeare’s play “The Comedy of Errors” and also 
of his own character by Bacon, introduced as a sorcerer. The two great 
men apparently meet for the first time and Bacon expresses his pleasure at 
this opportunity. In his view. Shakespeare! the poet and the player are 
two men and they arc united to form a single happy personality. He, 
however, describes himself as a mean creature, a toady, a braggart and 
a coward. Shakespeare declares that he is more than two men. “Your 
gentle Shakespeare harbours whole legions of serpents and monsters.”** 
This view is practically the same as Shaw states : “Sometimes Adam, 
sometimes Benvolio and anon the Ghost.”** There is a difference in 
stress. Shaw does not emphasize the evil characters whereas Rubinstein 
finds them to be more representative of Shakespeare’s genius than anything 
else. The third element consists in an attempt at interpretation. Bacon 
does not see in Shakespeare an affair of influences from various quarters. 
He sees, instead, mathematics and metaphysics and perhaps also philosophy. 
Bacon interprets “The Clomedy of Errors” as “a convenient cover for deeper 
designs”. The explanation he offem is subtle and Shakespeare accepts it, 
declaring that his plays are parables. Bacon describes the pattern of “The 
OomWy of Errors” with great subtlety in the following terms; “Creation 
descended into multiplicity. In multiplicity we now live amidst eixms 
and terrors, illusions and confusions. The reign of multiplicity is the theme 
pf your play.”** He again says : “Creation, Pall, Awakening, Death, 
l^bk^ Besurreotion—all these are acts of a cosmic drama, reflected 
iia eyny context from the oyde of the seasons to the suooession of the Kingw 

iWd.,.p. 7. 

m .iWet. PC. 18-19. 

£ X)Mk tqSi) of tAe Bonnata, 

:f([, Bobiostoin’s pf p, S2. 
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l%i8 ialTt^ty of is in iMworcl wi^m^«leRi 

trends fflustrated among others by Wilson Knight amd by Auden in 
Hand, This is “ihe deejper design” whteh hsd made Baocoi take an hlt^eat 
in Shakei^^re’s plays. The Tiew here taken of Bacon and Shakespeare 
is a contrast to Sir John Squire’s “The Clown of Stratford"’ where Shakespeare 
is blackmailer, and Bacon author of the plays, a philosopher and a mw 
of public authority and eminence. 

The Shakespeare theme as treated in the shortplays examined above 
is limited to a few major dramas and leave untouched the Historic and 
the Roman plays. There are other omissions but not comprehensive miough 
to constitute separate classes by themselves such as the two mentioned 
above do. Far more critical in attitude than the earlier periods of 
Shakespeare study, the twentieth century has not made any attempt at 
retailoring Shakespeare so was to make the plays approach closer to its own 
life and ways of thinking. The plays are not all of the same standard but 
they have all of them enjoyable qualities which we cannot miss whether 
wo read them or see them performed. Various ideas aip presented to fill 
the void in our knowledge of Shakespeare and his times. Thus the plays 
not only provide pleasure but also some degree of enlightenment, or at least, 
a measure of stimulus to our own thinking. 


S7, Babinsteiu*d Night of Errors, p. 22. 



MOCK MARRIAGES IN INDIA 


P. Thaksappan Nair 

Ii^hxiductum : 

Mook manriage is a partioular rite practised by some of the aboriginal 
fs well as civilised communities of India, as a prologue to real marriage, 
^rriage implies union of one man with a woman, or women or tfice fxraa, 
with the intention of procreation of children. If there is no such intention, 
there can in fhct be no marriage. Mere association for the sake of 
discharging sexual urges is not worth the appellation of marriage. When a 
person marries, ho or she undertakes the responsibility of providing 
consortium. Marriage does not take place if the parties are not creating 
some kind of an obligation. Prevalence of divorce does not itself show that 
no obligation is created. Divorce is an implied right of the parties to unget 
themselves from the obligation they have created for themselves. 

The term ‘mock marriage’ indicates a marriage in which some of the 
elements of a real marriage are lacking. As we have already stated, there 
should be two opposite human beings in a marriage who unite themselves 
primarily for sexual partnership. Such being tlie implication, if one of the 
parties is an inanimate object or a botanical spe-cimen, there is no marriag.'; 
in the actual sense of the word, but something that outwardly' resembling 
a marriage. Inanimate objects or plants that thrive with Nature’s bounty 
cannot perform the marital duties that appertain to human species. Mock 
marriages do not create any vinculm juris which is essential in a contractual 
obligation. Consequently, one who has performed a mock marriage can 
not go in for a divorce. Ho is not called upon to perfom the marital duties. 

Origin of mock marriagAs : 

Origin of mook marriages is as obscure as their development. We 
hoepelessly fail to understand the motive behind such pro forma marriages 
aihong the tribal populations. If we label such marriages as some freakish* 
ness of the primitive mind, we ^ mther committing the fallacy of over¬ 
simplification, and dismissal of such practices drie to mere superstitious 
beliefe of the indigenous people leads tis to the cul-de-soc of under-estimating. 
Anthropologists rather tend to label such practices as manifestations of 
Sympathetic Magic.. The theorists will probably hold such practices are 
a iftant. for avoiding the visitations of catastrophes that may befall on the 
duT^ their married life, and mariying an animate or inaidmate 

is ,tn fisd out a scapegoat that will sboukler the burden of suih future 
xoisEariRinm. The primitive man may'at such ^^lisoQveiies’ of his'^ 
brethren, Psydboloi^oal intei^retation -its reason. have 
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VK^'9om» lOKih «o &r attd yn should ti 7 to find out» dlue^in the {»athe&tio 
oonoeption of the primitiTe maia. He may be p^orming the rite 
to pay hia tespeot to snbh objects. In fact if a member of the ootton*ginning 
oasteisfint of all macried to a m (si& cotton) txte, it willaimply be a way to 
show soma ret^eot to the tree which gives lum his bread. Similarly, if a 
ba«hek» among a particular tribe of traditional nulitary caste is married to 
a sword or an arrow, it indicates that he is not giving up his profession of 
arms, though he incurs obligations in marriage. The marriage of bachelors 
to such tilings as nd tree, ahcmi bush, jujubee tree, ring, arrow, sword, 
etc. might originally have been connected with the particular profession 
practised by the tribes which they have changed due to competition at 
reasons beyond their control. Perpetuation of the practices might have 
lost their significance and the continuance of such customs are to be taken 
in their sentimental perspective. 


The motive behind a mock marriage which a bachelor, who wishes 
to espouse a widow, has to go through may be quite different. Marriage 
is an original mode of acquisition of property in tiie person of the bride and 
reconveyance of the same is impossible in the absence of the original owner. 
When a widow is married, she should still be held as the property of her 
late husband and no act of third parties can transfer her in the ^absence of 
her late husband who has acquired her by either serving or pairing for her. 
When the property vests in a group of persons, death of one of them will 
automatically vest the property in the surviving persons. CJonsequentiy, 
the widow is required to marry or render service for those who have paid 
for her. As the property still vests in othmrs, and reconveyance has not 
taken place, only her services can be lent to a third party. Approba* 
tion of the society is required even for such temporary transfer and a mock 
marriage should be gone through to validate it. 

The hypotheses suggested in these lines requiM testing, but human 
species are’nbt susceptible of such tests. We can only gather a few examples 
in support of our point of view 

Most of the tribal maniages were, and are still, adult, and we cannot 
advance the argument that there is a social^stigma if a girl attains puberfy 
without being married, as is in the case with the more Hinduized tribes 
of India. Infant marriages were invented possibly by Brahmans in order 
to oqunteraot the premarital sexual licence that prevails among the tribal 
people. No value is attached to ohastity, a virtue opposed to Nature's 
ooneeptipn of sexual union^' Fornication is likely to result in oanoeption 
and a'parturition without a recognized parmitage is intola»ble to our 
civilized sooifty. Notifimitiom of the flow of the first menstiual blood is 
required among.some^of the communities and if the giri'is not disposed of 
in marriagOr the oommuniiy at large will oome to know of such irregulatities. 
To avoid sudi social ostrac^* the girl is married to some person who after 



itaaxdage eeiema^ is dismissed snmimai^ in some of tim OoomsiQidltiM^ 
i&liidist 

■ Falm msrnejgse aare idso gone through in order to ^XHilftim thst s • 
is msirriageable age and suitors maj try their hands aoeordisg to thS 
trldms and fianoies of the lady/ To fiMnlitate regular marriages am<»ig thfS 
raitora fahe marriage is a prologue in which she goes through a pro fonm 
marriage ceremony. In this case it is not borne out of uiy social stigma. 

BrimitiTe people may also resort to fake mair^iiges in order to ward off 
the apirits and evO*^. ETjl>eye is dreaded by the ^rimitiye man and evmi 
we notice a ^t with a hideous face drawn on it in the kitchen or vegetable 
ipurdens raised on riparian alluvium. Performance of sham marriage to 
dispel Jettatura is good if believed in its efficacy. We foil to give any 
sdentifio proof of the efficacy of jettatura here. 

II 


Jfomogs of bachdors to widows: 

Among some of the tribes of Bombay Presidency, a bachelor is 
required to go through a mock marriage before he goes through the actual 
one. Some of the tribes actually discourage marriage of bachelors with 
widows. The reason advanced for the mock marriage ceremony with a ring, 
shanii bush or rui tree is that it is meant for warding off the spirit of the 
dead husband. The machinations of the evil spirit of her late husband may 
bring disaster, to the new husband, and the evil dispositions of the late 
husband can be transferred to a scapegoat such as a tree, ring or other objects. 
A second marriage of a woman is supposed to bring misfortune, but a third 
one is not. To our mind, there is no reason why the spirit of the late husband 
should not cause injury to the person who trira to seduce his spouse. If 
the people believe that the spirit is aotiye and his machinations will bring 
real harm, no amount of deception practised on him by a mo<^ marriage 
will be efficacious or bring an appeasement, 

The real reason seems to be quite different. A widow, according 
to primitive mind, is still the property of her late husband, and riie can 
not be appropriated by marriage. Only her services can be obtained, for 
dbp is destined to rejom her husband in the neHier worid. A widow whose 
misfortune has brought about the death of her husband is looked down 
iqKm by the primitive society and by muxying hera man is inviti]:^ trouble 
iat him. If he simply lives with her, there cannot .be any misfor^ine, for 
he is not acquiring her. The real maniage caremcmy takes place to a ring 
ioii^ fvd buiKh and the widow is rimply hired for her awvioes. As we reserve 
disouBrimi on the norioas entertained by the aboriginal pe<^ of in 
. iM||ipeet of widow marriage, we out eil^ bore. 

ha oomduding M of the enay, we ih^d i wmtnd onrselWBit that 
time tM' we give up intoc^etation of olMoiae teibid oostoieri hi 
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bema of i&Agio. We idiould lather ti^ to utalyie adooarding to ^atk 
psye^okigioel meaning. With, these j^Umihaiy temarks, we shi^ dte • 
few e^unples of tribes who inaotised mook marriages. An eohanstive 
iurvey of the praotioe or its inddenoe is not attempted. 

m 

<• 

Aeacm: 

The institution of adult mairiage has discouraged modh muriages 
In Assam. Further payment for the bride establishes the claim of the relatives 
}f the deceased to retain her in service. Consequently instances of mock 
marriages are* few and £eir between. 

Eastern India : 

We have some evidence of the practice of mook marriages among 
some of the primitive people of Bengal. The Kurmi* bridegroom of 
Chotanagpur is required to undergo a marriage ceremony with a mango 
tree. Not only he embraces it, but he hi tied to it with thread and just 
as in real marriage, the vermilion is applied to the forehead of the bride, 
the tree is daubed with it. The bride is similarly taken to a Mahua {Basaia 
'atifolia) tree and she has to marry it as a counterpart of the bridegroom’s 
marriage to the mango tree. The Mundas’ also have similar customs. 
A Munda bride is married to a Mahua tree and the bridegroom to a mango 
tree or both to mango trees, and sindur is daubed on the tree. Before a 
Bagdi* starts in his marriage procession he is to be married to a Mahua 
tree and bedaubs it with vermilion. The Mahua tree is the scapegoat for 
Kharwars* also. Among the Mahilis^ of the same locality, the bridegroom 
marries a mango tree and the bride a Mahua tree before the actual marriage, 
rhe Nowar girls of Nepal* are married to bel fruits in their childhood, the 
riiit being thrown into any sacred river. 

The deformed Kandu' girls are married to swords, and when she is 
ible to procure a husband the real marriage ceremony is gone through, 
rhe Sahar* bride is married to an arrow on the point of her attaining 
puberty, and is tied to a tree in the forests. The stigma of having girls 
who have attained puberty may also be removed by giving them in marriage 
bo old men, who act as pro forma husbands. The pro forma husband is 
lot expected to perform any marital duty and the girl is free to marry any 
me whom she likes. A Chasa* girl may be married to an arrow with some 
etuh grass which she worships as her real husband. In a subsequent marriage 
)he is married as a widow to which the bridegroom need not present himself 
n person, but may depute a proxy. 

Indikh-^Nayars^*: 

Mock marriage was a necessity among some of the communities of India 
unong whmn real mairiage ceremony used to be conducted only once at' 
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Ri^Uur iatervak. Thus, amoag tiie Nayars of Korala it was the onstonk 
to get all the gids^ irreape^ive of their age, Joarried to a mock haahand 
or a real one at regular intervals. Ckmaequent^y girle may be matiied to 
a proforma husband who is dismissed immediately after the marriage^ 
He has no olaim to marry her when she attains puberty, if she has not 
attained it already, unless she is his cross*cousin on the maternal or paternal 
side. In the absence of a real human mock husband, she is married to a 
sword symbolising the bridegroom. The Nayars are a martial race and they 
lived by their profession of arms. The marriage to a sword is thus in the 
fitness of things. Similarly, among tho Kedara Kumbis, girls are married 
only onoe in twelve years. In order to avoid such long periods, girls are 
married to flowers which may be afterwards thrown into wells. Sword 
marriages were not infrequently resorted to by the Rajputs who are 
professors of arms and their long absence in the battle-fields necessitated 
marriage of girls to inanimate objocls that symbolise their profession. A 
widower-bridegroom among the Halwai“, the present confectioner caste 
of Bihar, used to be married to a sword, or a piece of iron which is treated 
with vermilion. Tho Arasu^* bridegroom may be represented by a sword 
in marriage, which is his weapon in battles. If a Kahar^* bachelor desires 
to many a widow, he is married to his ear-ring. 

Weetem India ^*: 

Among most of the tribes of Western India bachelors espousing widows 
must marry some animate or inanimate objects before the actual marriage 
ceremony. Thus among the Alkaris, Dhangars, and Mahars a ring may 
get the fortune of being married before its owner, the bachelor-bridegroom, 
marries a widow. Shami {Proaopis Sjneigera) trees are married by the 
Bagdis, Bharmtas, Bhandaris, Chambars, Dhodias, Dublas, Golas, Holayas, 
Jingars, Kaikadis, Macchis, Managals, Bavals, Sindhavas, Tambolis, Tingars, 
etc. as a preliminary to bachelor-widow union. Bui {CdMropis gigantea) 
plant or some other trees are preferred by the Barrias,'Bhistis, Bhois, 
Buruds, Chodhras, Bevangas, Dhangars, Dhors, Gopalas, Kolhatis, Maratha 
Kumbhars, Mahar, Sudirs, Telis, l^akurs, etc. as the object of mock marriage. 
We are not sure if a widower is to go through similar ceremonies when he 
marries a virgin. 

Jndia : 

Bachelors among some of the aborigmal tribes of Central India^' 
axetequired to be votaries of mock marriages before espousing widows. Thus 
a Marori bachelor may marry a ring before he weds the widow, a Tlyar 
a bunch of flowers, auAhir a dagger or an earthen vessel, a Bharbhunja 
a sriek or an ear-ring, a Bharia a ring, a Kaikari a ring or akao plant, a 
Biiclaa a cotton plant, a Kunbi an arha (a swallow-word plant, a Hali an^ 
ttoa he likes> 
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Kol'* brideigroom is made S widp^ before he itiutxties a tridow 
00 that he should not outweigh in the social scale, 'the Pa/oeh aitanges 
the mock’Wedding for the baoheW^bridegroom when he seeks oosmubial 
relations with a widow. Mook marriage among them takes several forms, 
like ciroum-ambulation for seven times around a silver or gold ring tied to 
a magrohm stick bedaubed with sindwr. Immediately after the modk 
marriage he is annointed with sweet oil mixed with turmeric to signify that 
his wife (the ring) is dead and as he is now a widower, he can many a widow. 

Northern India: I 

Among the Baurias^^, if a blind or one>eyed man must many a blind 
or one>eyed woman, we should not make haste to gon^lize that a widows 
must many a widow only. The Hindus^' of Panjab are allowed to many 
for a fourth time, hut there is a prohibition to a third time. Hence the 
bridegroom is required to be married to a Babul tree, or an Akh plant on 
the third instance, so that the lady becomes his fourth wife. 

Conchtaion : 

Instances of mock marriages are not lacking in India. The motive 
behind it is not certain, though it is supposed to ward off evil i^iritB. 
Caution must be exercised in accepting such a theory. Primitive people 
are primarily wedded to their caUings and marriage detracts them. Hence 
it is in the fitness of things that they must marry their objects of callings. 

When a bachelor marries a widow, the actual marriage ceremony 
is performed on some animate or inanimate objects with a view to utilMog 
the services of the widow as a kept-woman, for actually she belongs to her 
late husband and she is incapable of being permanently annexed, as cui 
be done in a ceremonial marriage. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION IN 
MODERN INDIAN 

Pb4Mil Chakdsa Boss 
Librarian, Vnivereity of OaloutUi 

I feel honoured by Ihe invitation of the All India Federaticm of 
Educational Associations to act as Chairman of the Library Section of Ihe 
Thirt^'iunih Session of the All Indj| Educational Conference. Aware as 
I am of my limitations I have accepted the honour and responsibility with 
diffidence. I am, however, confident that my short-comings will be amply 
made good by the distinguished delegates present here by their lively parti¬ 
cipation in and valuable contribution to the proceedings of the Conference. 

I am equally sure that the exchange of ideas and experience among the 
delegates will widen the range of our vision about the shape and function 
of the present-d^y libraries, increase our interest in library matters, and 
enrich the store of our knowledge and experience of the library world ; or, 
in other words, we go back from here much richer than we came. It is a 
real gain indeed! This gain on the part of individuals interested in librari^ 
should not be viewed as merely a personal gain or a passing phase of no 
consequence. Its impact on library movement is bound to reflect in an 
acceleration of the said movement which in its turn will again further the 
cause of libraries and the purpose of the conference w lU thus be well served. 
I thank the authorities of the Conference very sincendy for the opportunity 
they have given me to come in contact with an august body of educationists 
and learned men who are at the same time interested in libraries and to 
derive benefit from their knowledge and experience. 

If the account of the sporadic efforts for tlie establishment of individual 
libraries here and there in the country in the past be left aside the history 
of systematic and organised attempt for the furtherance and formation of 
libraries of modem concept in India can be said to be now a little over hA.1f 
a century old. Its beginning can be ascribed to the foundation of a state- 
aided system of free public libraries in the former native state of Baroda in 
1910 by its highly enlightened ruler the late Sayaji Rao Gaekwod II. Since 
then a movement has been carried on continually for the propagation of 
modem library ideas m our country. As a result such ideas relating to 
various fields of library serfioe are generally making a headw’ay in the country. 
Nevertheless the position of libraries and iiarticularly of those in the educa* 
tional institutions of our country is still gloomy. 

Hie function of education has been viewed differently by different 
persons and societies according to their own concepts of it at the different 
stages of evolution or at different levels of theur culture and oiviliaation. 

* Presidential Addresis delivered at the Idbraiy Section of the thirtynioth 
Seeiion of the All India Ednoatimal Oonforenoe held at Indore (M, P.) ki JQeoemher. 
1864. 
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Even tO'day eduoaiiotutl experts may not agree upon a precisely Bsaae and 
unanimous definition of the term, education. Whatever may be the oonno* 
tation of the term a sense, may be it is vague and hazy, has da-vmed uptm 
the modem man that education is of vital importance to the individual 
and to the society and that without it neither any progress can be made 
by a society, nor can democracy in a state succeed. So in a democratic 
state a high value is attached to education. Turning back to the function 
of education it may be said that it is ^greed in all quarters that one of the 
essential functions of education is to arouse the potential and dormant 
faculties in the individual and help him in their development and full 
blossoming. And that this process of development of the self is a continuous 
one which spreads over the whole life of the individual. To acquire the 
skill for the development of his latent faculties the individual generally 
needs some help, guidance and training in the earlier part of his life, which 
are expected to be provided in the institutions of formal education, namely, 
schools, colleges and universities. Formal education as imparted in edu¬ 
cational institutions extends over a limited period of a few years while the 
period of self-education is, as already stated, unlimited. At whatever 
level of education an individual may leave an institution of formal educa¬ 
tion he can continue to acquire self-education throughout his life 
provided he has, after he leaves the educational institution, access to the 
means of self-education and has been initiated to the technique of acquiring 
self-education prior to his leaving the institution. The best means of self- 
educ&tion is the library and the technique of acquiring self-education lies in 
the knowledge of fruitful use of the library. So value of libraries in a system 
of education is immense. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that the 
All India Educational Conference will in its annual sittings discuss the 
subject of libraries. The topic assigned to this section of the Conference 
for discussibn is, I understand, ‘Provision of Amenities of Library Service 
in Schools and Colleges.’ 

It has been earlier said that the modem library ideas have made some 
headway in our country. But if an idea remains at the plane of idea only 
and is not translated into practice it does not have practical value. Let 
us try to find out how far the value of libraries has been ^ven practical 
reoognikon in our present educational system. In the light of the finding 
it may be possible to make suggestions for consideration by the Conference. 
A brief survey of the treatment of libraries in some of the important educa- 
tiozial documents relating to the present educational system of our country 
shiee its beginning will perhaps enable us to assess the pla(w of library in 
the system. 

The origin of the present system of education in India can be taraoed 
to the first half of the nineteenth century. When Lord William Bentinok 
wij^iomnor-Generai of India Macaulay’s famous Minute of 1835 in fovour 
frflk^liUah.education in the country was imxnsdiat^y supported by a 
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BesoltttkHi of tiie 0o7exn(ar-0eiieral in CcmnoU OiOd thereby the long end treU* 
knoim Vxmtromsy between the Ori^talists and the Ang^ciste over the p(^oy 
of education in India was set at rest, the verdict being in fovonr of the 
An^icista. In the Besolution of Lord Bentinck it was stated that ‘the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
•literatxire and science among the natives of Bidia.' The system of English 
education thus finaUy adopted and encouraged by Government has been 
pursued till the present day. Both Macaulay’s Minute and Lord Bentinck’s 
Besolution of 1835 were concerned with the broad policy of education in 
the country and therefore could not naturally be expected to have, and 
actually did not have, in them any reference to ‘libraries.’ 

A parliamentary enquiry into the condition of India in 1853 preceded 
the confirmation of the East India Company’s Charter, in the course of which 
British Parliament for the first time investigated the development of Indian 
education. As a result a despatch known as Wood’s Despatch after the name 
of Sir Charles Wood who was then the President of the Board of Control 
was issued in 1864. The Despatch envisaged a system of education in India 
‘beginning with the humblest elementary instruction and ending with the full 
university test of a liberal education.’ And in this system the object of 
the schools was to be to provide ‘opportimities for the acquisition of such 
an improved education as will make those who possess it more useful members 
of the society in every condition of life.’ The Despatch provided adoption 
of a system of grants-in-aid fiu schools for specific purposes among which 
‘the provision of an adequate sup[)ly of school books’ was one. 

As a sequel to the De.spatch of 1854 three universities in the three 
Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras came into existence. 
University of Calcutta in Dcccmbtr. 1856 and those of Bombay and Madras 
in 1867, the Acts of Incorporation of the three being passed in 1867. These 
universities w'cre originally established not as teaching or research institutions 
but merely as affiliating and examining bodies. So the question of providing 
libraries in the universities did not naturally arise then. Nevertheless 
authorities of the Calcutta University at least foresaw the formation of a 
University Library within the University as is evident from the fact that 
in the first bye-laws of the University a clause empowered the Registrar 
of the University to be ‘the custodian of,’ among other things, ‘the library' 
of the University. 

'The great object of the English education was claimed to be 'the 
promotion of European literature and. science among the natives of India.* 
But acutally a large number of administrators who were all foreigners and 
dominated in giving shape to the educational policy in India sought only 
to create through the system of education a class of people who would help 
them in carrying out the administration of the crnmtry according to the 
Britirii, ideas. Education in English schools assured and secured coveted 
jobs in government office. Thus the emphasis in the system of educatkm 
io*-2iao-a V 
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■hifted from ‘the promotion ,of learning’ to the preparation of peopto to hdlp 
running the administration and all attention was thus oonceutrated on 4 
v&y narrow and limited objective view of education. It appears that 
students, their guardians and educators all became concerned only with 
text-book and passing the examinations by the students so that the students 
might possess the pass-port for entry into government and foreign mercantile 
services in the country. Under such circumstances, it can be easily under¬ 
stood, one can not expect the library to play any important role in the 
educational sj^tem. Scanty reference to them can, therefore, be accounted 
ibr in the educational documents of the period. Yet libraries were, as is 
noticed from reports about some of the educational institutions of the time, 
attached to some colleges especially to those which were run by government 
or missionaries. 

In 1882 Grovernment of India appointed the Hunter Commission ‘with 
a view to enquiring into the working of the existing system of Public 
Instruction and to the further examination of that system on a popular basis.* 
Dealing with the subject of ‘college libraries’ the Commission gave a brief 
account of a few college libraries in different parts of India and found that 
libraries in aided institutions were not considerable. As regards the extent 
to which college libraries were used the Report observed : .. ‘the general 
reading^of students is confined to the books which have some bearing on 
the subject of examinations,' The Commission recognised the need of 
assistance to college libraries and in its recommendations for special grants 
for specific purpose to aided colleges included the college libraries. It also 
recommended ‘that a small aimual grant bo made for the formation and 
maintenance of libraries in all high schools.’ Turning to the subject of 
Internal Administration of Education Department the Commission 
recommended ‘that a general educational library and museum be formed 
at some suitable locality in each Province.’ Thus, it appears, for the first 
time since the adoption of the English systems of education in India some 
stress on libraries in educational institutions was expressly given in an educa¬ 
tional document of all India importance. 

Perhaps the next important document is the Report of Universities 
Commission appointed by the Government of India in 1902. In it the 
Commission reported on ‘the University and College libraries* thus; ‘Of 
the present Univereity libraries there is not much to be said. The library 
at Ma dras appears to be entirely neglected ; Bombay has a good oolleoticm 
of oriental and other books ; but the library is little used by graduates and 
hardly at all by students. Calcutta has a library and moneys have been 
granted for the purpose of making it supplementary to other libraries in 
Cftipiteta. It is open to Fellows and to persons permitted by the Syndicate 
to use it for the puipose of literary research. Tfhe Allahabad Univerc^ 
has no library. LahOTe has not a very large Univensaty lituary.’ In vlw 
of tito slender fiiumoial resources available at the time the Oommisdpn 
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dismisaed the idea of fcnnung 'viwt collecstic^ of books such as the uiuTerdties 
of Europe and America now possess’ and left such possibilities to chances 
of benefaction for the purpose. The Ciominission, however, attadbed great 
unxK>rtanoe to theTormation of good ‘reference libraries' in universitira and 
ooUeges and held the view ‘that in a college where the library was inadequate 
or ill-arranged the students had no opportunity of forming the habit of 
independent and intelligent reading.’ The Commission held the view that 
at the time of granting affiliation to colleges certain niattcrs were to be 
considered among which ‘access on the part of the students to a library’ 
should be one. While dealing with the college life of students the Commission 
suggested establishment by the University of a reference library with reading 
and conference rooms in which college students might read and hold debates. 
i ‘Such an institution’ the Commission observed, ‘whether established by 
^ University or college action or by private effort would bring Professors and 
students into contact with their academic neighbours of whom under existing 
conditions, they see very little.’ In its final recommendations the 
Commission again emphasised the importance of providing reference libraries 
in universities and colleges. 

The Indian Universities Act of 1904 which followed the Eeport of the 
University Commission of 1902 empowered the universities to m^e 
Regulations relating to certain matters of wlxich recugnition by universities 
I of schools which intended to send up candidates for the matriculation 
examinations of the university was one. For the purpose of recogni¬ 
tion at least schools under the Calcutta University were required according 
to the Regulations of 1906 of the University framed under the Act of 1904, 
to establisli that due provision was made by them for the maintenance of 
a library and for lending out appropriate books ^not school text-books) 
for the use of pupils. The recognised schools were further required to spend 
at least sixty rupees for addition of new non-text-books to the library 
ammally. 

The famous Calcutta University Commission (1917-7-1919) widely 
known as the Sadler Commission after the name of its President Dr.. M. E. 
Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds prepared a Report which 
has been acclaimed as a monumental work in the learned world. Although 
the Commission was ostensibly concerned with the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University its report portrayed a picture of the condition of education winch 
was practically applicable to any part of India at the time and has profoundly 
uffios^oed the development of secondary, collegiate and university education 
til over India. In its Report the Commission has dwdt on the condition 
of secondary education rather furly and elaborately^but has hardly dealt 
^th siffiool libraries directly. In the matter of university and college 
libraries the Commission, however, was not indifferent. Through a quevy 
included in tl)#.;; ^[g^tionnairo istiied by it the Commission w^ted to eliuit . 
opimon of eo3u^pctSBit persons on *whether univeroity tiiMhing at'its best . 
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involved that the teachers and students shoxild have access to wdU'appointed 
I&caries.* It noticed that ‘the colleges were, with few exceptiops, 
too poor to be able to supply the equipment ueoessary for univeirnty work, 
and as a case in point mentioned their inability ‘to mcuntain good libraries.* 
The Commission devoted considerable space to discussing the subject of tha 
‘neglect of college libraries’ and in this connection observed : Tt is true that 
a University has not fulfilled one of the most important of its more purely 
intellectual functions unless it has made its students feel at home and happy 
in a library of books, knowing how to use it. From this point of view one 
of the greatest weaknesses of the existing system is the extraordinary unim« 
portant part in it which is played by the library. Few of the colleges have 
good libraries. Even the best that of the Presidency College [of Calcutta] 
is very defective at many points. In general the libraries are quite inade* 
quate for the needs of the students and still more for those of the teachers’. 
The Commission realised that neither the students nor the underpaid teachers 
could afford to buy books and that ‘they were therefore far more dependant 
upon libraries for books they needed than was the case in other countries. 
Moreover public libraries to supply this deficiency were absent almost every* 
where.’ Taking a realistic view of the situation as prevailed in the country 
the Commission however did not suggest to set an impossible and unreasonable 
standard in regard to libraries but at the same time wanted to remind 
every body concerned that in the moffusal colleges especially not only the 
students but the teachers also were almost wholly dependant upon the college 
library. As regards attitude of College authorities towards college libraries 
the Commission observed : 'Indeed we have found it impossible to resist 
the conviction that in some colleges the library is regarded, not as an essential 
part of teaching equipment^ but merely as a more or less useless conventional 
accessory. When the library is regarded and treated in this way by the 
authorities of a college it is not to be expected that the students will realise 
its importance ; they are already too prone to assume that the text>book 
and the key are all-suflScient.’ Enquiry by the Commission into the extent 
of the use of libraries by students in the colleges revealed that in none was 
the library used freely ; that very few books were borrowed by the students 
from the library ; and that the students seldom showed the development 
o4 independent interests outside the formal curriculum. The Commission 
emphasised one very important but always overlooked point relating to 
libraries namely the necessity of teaching the students the proper and regular 
ttse of the library. It observed ; 'It is plain that one of the greaj»st needs, 
in many of the collets of Bengal, is some means of Ixaining the stndenis 
and occasionally also the teachers in the use of a library’ and quoted the 
views^ of several distinguished persons on this poiht. Sir Gboroo Bas 
Banecjee told the Commisrion that ‘students should be taught early how to 
make legitimate uto of a library.* Nawab Syed Nawabidy Cbaudhnty 


jtitid i ‘There u no jpxovisim to econpd the stndente to use the lOwailes. 
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There are no special classes for library work. The students are lelt to 
themselyes, and^ as is natural under the oiroiunstances, they pick oof just 
a few books here suid there aimlessly, without any special reference to the 
nature of the work they are engaged in.’ Sri Panohanan Das Mukhetji 
more specifically informed the Commission that ‘mere access to libraries 
will not do. Just as the science student’s time table is so arranged that 
he may devote a considerable part of his time to actual laboratory practice, 
so the arts students should be compelled to devote a few hours each day to 
work in the great intellectual laboratory—^the library.’ 

Next in chronological order may be mentioned the Beport of Hartog 
Committee. It was an Auxiliary Committee with Sir Philip Hartog as 
the Chairman appointed by the Indian Statutory Commission familiarly 
known as the Simon Commission to review the growth of education in British 
India. The Committee which submitted its Report in 1929 noticed hopeful 
signs of healthy progress and new developments and activities in several 
areas of secondary education. It, however, does not say anything about 
school libraries apparently because it found nothing worth mentioning 
about them. Perhaps the reason of this neglect of school libraries may be 
traced in the finding of the Committee that ‘the whole system of secondary 
education was still dominated by the ideal that every boy who entered a 
secondary school should prepare liimself for the University’, On libraries 
in University education the Committee repoi-ted that the needs of the existing 
libraries both as regards books and collection of the chief periodicals and 
current periodicals were still very great. The Committee thought that the 
dispersal of resources for university teaching among a number of colleges 
had made it difficult to build up university libraries of the type required for 
advanced work both at the Honours and the research stage. The Committee 
was convinced that the majority of the university libraries were inadequate 
and all needed groat additions but curiously enough left the possibility of 
their development to uncertain windfalls of benevolence of charitably disposed 
benefactors as will be apparent from the following sermon of the Committee 
in this respect: ‘No object could be more worthy of the generous benefactor 
than the endowment of university libraries in such a way that they may be 
able to supply the proper foundations for higher work in the departments 
in which teaching and research are carried on and be kept up to date.* 

The Wood and Abbott Committee of 1936-37 held the view that Hi ghAf 
Secondary Schools should not only instruct boys but also 'Ixain thmn how 
to study’ and that schools should have ‘ a wdl-stocked library’. The 19M 
plan of the Central Advisory Board of Education for Poat-Wwr Educational 
Development in India known as Sargent Beport has been applauded by many 
as an important educational plan ; but unfortunately practically nothing 
has be«a said in it about the role of the library in education; 

The University Commission of 1Q48>49 presided amt by Xhr. Sarvepalli 
Badhslcrishnwci also gave fairly considetable Attention to ^ 
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nnireirslity Ubfaries. It refenred to the Kbraiy as ‘the heart’ of all the 
tthiversity’s work and research, scientific and educational ; and considered 
that ‘a first class library was essential in a university’ both for humanistio 
and scientific studies. The Commission noticed that a few universities 
had good libraries but was distressed to find that ‘in most colleges and 
universities the library facilities were very poor indeed’. It found that 
in most of the Indian universities the annual grants for libraries were inade* 
quate and that most libraries did not allow open access. The Commission, 
in its Report, pointed out the necessity of educating the undergraduates 
in the use of the library and supported introduction of the open access system 
in libraries and provision of keeping the library open for long hours. 
According to the Commission the . ideal university library system would 
consist of ‘a large Central Library with departmental libraries in organic 
connection with it’. It held the view that the university library diould 
have adequate and well-qualified staff of several grades of employees at the 
top of whom would be a man of the calibre of a university professor who 
had specialised in some aspects of library science after having done a foil 
degree course and who had capacities of organisation and management. The 
Commission further added that there must be ‘at least one university centre 
in each province offering the facilities for training for the (library science) 
diploma course’ and that ‘degree courses’ might be provided in three or four 
universities ‘located in different zones or regions’. The value and importance 
of reference service in the libraries which had so far gone neglected had 
been emphasised in the Report. The Commission urged that the student 
‘must be made book conscious’ and ‘encouraged to possess his own small 
library and educate himself by his private reading’ and that* right from his 
school he should be convinced of the value of book-buying’. In its 
recommendations the Commission suggested that lectures would be supple¬ 
mented by library work and that university libraries should be greatly 
improved by large annual grants, the expenditure on college and university 
libraries being 6]^ per cent of the total budget of the institution, or Bs. 40.00 
per student. It also recommended introduction of open access ^tem ; 
longer library hours ; better organisation ; and a well-trained staff whicdi 
should include reference assistants. 

ThOf Report of the Secondary Education Commission of which Br. A. 
Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
was the Chairman and therefore is known as the Mudaliar Commissiou 
Report was published in 1953. It considered the school library to be of 
‘crucial importance’ and gave attention to the question of school libraries 
to a degree which was not noticed in important Indian educational documents 
publklied before it. At ike outset the Report categmrically stated that in 
a large majority of spools Ikere were at the time no libraries worth the 
to the sad plight of the library in the school it regretted 
teajdhers aud head mastera and even tire ^ucaikmal admihii- 
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^wtoiB «Did ftQthoritieB did not realise how unsatisfactory the potitim was 
a»d therefixce they had no sense of tu^enoy in tiie matter*. The Commisaida 
held the view that the school library ‘must be made by all possible means 
the most attractive place in the sohodi* adequately supplied with suitable 
books and periodicals and provided with, as far as possible, open shelf tystem 
to enable the students to have free access with an efficient service so that 
students would be naturally drawn to it. In most schools, the Commission 
observed, there was no conception of such service. The school library, 
in the opinion of the Commission, would require the service of a highly 
qualified and trained librarian who should have 'a love for books and under¬ 
standing of students' interest’ and ‘who should be on a par with other senior 
teachers in pay and status’. The Commission made definite recommendations 
that there should bo, in every secondary school, a full-time librarian and a 
central-library under him. It also recommended that ‘all teachers should 
be given some training in the basic principles of library work in &e Training 
Colleges as well as through refresher courses’. The Commission also discussed 
‘subject libraries’ and ‘class libraries’ in schools and advised to utilise them 
for the educational purposes of secondary schools. 

The University Grants Commission—^the name itself indicates its 
functions—^brought into existence by the Government of India in 1953 became 
a statutory body in 1966 when the University Grants Commission Act was 
passed by Parliament of India. It holds very progro.sHivo ideas about the 
college and university libraries. In its Report for the year 1957-58 the view 
of the Commission on, and its attitude towards, libraries in higher academic 
institutions have been expressed thus : ‘Libraries occupy a pivotal place 
in modem universities and the Commission has accordingly given a high 
priority to the improvement of university libraries.’ It also has issued 
circulars to universities and colleges proposing to upgrade the salary scales 
of qualified librarians and put them at par with those of the College and 
university teachers. 

A rapid survey of the place given to the library in our educational system 
and its actual position in the system as seen through important educational 
documents prepared over a period of a century and a quarter long brings 
to notice some salient facts. We notice that the importance of the library 
in the educational system in its higher stage has generally not been theo¬ 
retically ignored in most of the documents though at the same time they 
almost invariably reveal a lamentable plight of the library in the aotnal 
working of the contemporary system. It is also found that oonstraotive 
and valuable suggestions often have been made in the documents of a period 
for tiie improvement of the library and its service in the academic q>h6re 
but seldom have they been appreciably implemented in the subsequent period. 
As a result the library has always been found to be practically non-existent 
in or to be a limping limb of our educational institiitiGns. Even in the present 
day a survey of the condition of the library in tire institutions of 
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fcHXo^ education in India does not present a better or brighter picture in the 
case of the majority of the institutions. The ideal situation in ihia respect 
etiQ is to be found only in the realm of idea and its semblance has, as we 
all know, yet no place in reality and no bearing on the real state of affairs 
in tilie ooimtry. The unsatisfactory condition of the library in our present 
educational institutions is a common knowledge and does not need elaborate 
description. Briefly stated it can be said that a few of the present-day Indian 
university libraries may be good but none yet can claim to be the ideal. The 
college libraries are as a rule, with the exception of a very few, neglected. 
School libraries are practically totally ignored. What are the reasons of 
of this ^oomy and depressing condition of the libraries and what are the 
remedies ? These are the thoughts and questions which at once crop up in 
the mind. 

One of the reasons of this deplorable condition of libraries in the 
edttcationai institutions undoubtedly is the wrong emphasis that has been, 
under historical circumstances, laid on the object of education since the 
early days of the introduction of the English system of education in the 
country—an emphasis which imfortunately has been still working 
imperceptibly but dominantly in our efforts for education. The misconceived 
idea, though it may have been now diluted to some extent, that the only 
or at least the primary purpose of education is to pass students through 
the examinations so that they may secure emplo 3 nnent in government and 
other offices, or to secure a pass port for admission to collegiate and tiniver- 
sity education still holds the ground. It has jaundiced the vision of the 
administrators of education and prevents development of an educational 
institution in proper lines. Otherwise, the library would have had its recog¬ 
nised place in the institutions. One may agree or not, a close study and 
observation of the situation indicates that we still do not seriously consider 
education to be a means of preparation of the individual for life so that by 
pursuing it under proper and congenial environment and circumstances an 
individual can fully develop his qualities and potential faculties to the benefit 
of himself and of the society. Had this true object of education been sinwrely 
lealised and appreciated and placed in the forefront in the pursuit of education 
the library certainly would have secured, as just stated, its due and 
assure(jLiplace in our educational institutions. So the remedy lies in re^aping 
this wrong attitude of mind towards the object of education which of course 
is not an easy job to effect speedily. It is often difficult to shake off an inertia 
a> long standing without violent and repeated jerkings. 

‘ Another reason, no doubt, is the slendem^ of the financial resources 
are specifically made available for the purpose of the establishment 
uvd develqpm^t of the library in an educational institution. Funds are 
eggentiaUy iwxsei^iy for better libraries imd better library service. The 


inadequacy of funds for purposes which do not immediately 
results is always there perhaps in all countries aod 
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patttoidaiiy lin tlxe andefctoireloped ootmlaies/ Btat man often 
not tbb pandty of fond is more illtisoiy than real. If petsoas mho bold 
in thek hand the purse siaing for the development of edneation vran men 
of broad and far sighted vision and held enlightened and progressive views 
with a conviction about the urgency of investment in projects of development 
of the library in the academic institutions it would not have been diffieult 
to have more money provided for the library. This view and possibility 
is amply strengthened and justified by the measures and action taken by 
the University Grants Commission for the improvement of university and 
college libraries in recent times. But for the liberal, enlightened and con¬ 
vincingly progressive views of the Commission about university and college 
libraries the amounts spent by it on the libraries of the colleges and universities 
would have been diverted to other channels on the plea that no fund was 
available for the purpose. So here again the mental attitude of the persons 
holding the cliarge of finance, towards the library and its service really 
matters and decides the issue. Very often these people who do not attach 
importance to libraries in the educational system generally belong to the 
older generation having fixed and old ideas about libraries and therefore* 
do not understand the generous, sympathetic and progressive view of the 
modem times in the matter. It is generally difficult to convince them of 
the urgency, efficacy and utility of the library in the modem educaticmal 
system. But this difficult, task has to Imj performed with patience. They 
are to he ’convert<‘(l to the modem library i<l(‘a and ways and means for it 
have to ho found out aud resorted to. Otherwi.se, funds will never be forth¬ 
coming for tlie development of librarie.s in educational institutions 
oven though there was no real paucity of funds for the purpose. 

The third obstecle in the way is the poor conception and imagination 
of the administrators of educational institutions about the value and 
importance of the library in these institutions. Even though (itifficient 
money be available a library in an educational institution will neither be 
properly organised and developed or prosper, nor can it fonction or thrive 
effectively and efficiently as a matter of course unless the authorities be 
eager to see the library take its appropriate place in the institution. If 
the authorities oonooraed be callous and indifferent to the neefls, efficacy 
and utility of the library and if the library has to exist without any encoiirage- 
raent and support from the administrators it does not get the impetus 
necessary for its development. For, if the head of a family himself is 
indifferent to the needs and welfare of the family others seldom feel the uig© 
or are competent to make up the deficiency. 

Other reasons are more or less dependent on the above factors or are 
interdependent. Reduced to simplification aU factors 'ead to the conclusion 
that library consciousness so far as libraries in educationed institutions are 
eoncemed has not yet been sufficiently, properly and evenly aroused or 
developed in the country and particularly in quarters whose sympathy and 

U->2>I0P—I 
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Aoliv^ support es^fiftl for the dereloionent of these Ubnuries. 
Sduostiouftl Conferences may help to some extent to grow this library oon* 
dousnesB in the appropriate quarters by highlighting and r^atedly 
hammering the question of organising and providing suitable libraries in 
educational institutions for the fulfilment of the true object of education. 
I%i8 Conference, T hope, will not fail in the matter. 

I have no doubt in my mind that libraries at all stages of our eduea* 
tional system and in all institutions of education need better organisation 
and further development. But at the same time I strongly feel that under 
the present condition of the country it is the library in the stage of the 
secondary education that needs the top priority and the utmost attention 
and consideration for its proper organisation, speedy development and 
efficient and effective service. This emphasis on the library in the world 
of secondary education I place not merely because school libraries are 
practically non-existent in most of the Indian schools, and because throughout 
the history of secondary education in India school libraries have been utterly 
neglected but for other reasons as well. 

Even if a limited view of the object of secondary education be taken 
whidi may be construed to mean only preparation of the pupil for entry 
to the portals of higher education there is no reason why even that education 
imparted in schools should not be as best and as perfect as it may be to form 
the foundation of the edifice of higher education. Failure on the part of 
secondary schools to supply the proper typo of students for collegiate 
education has all along been lamented by educational experts in the past. 
School libraries certainly have an important role to play in the enrichment 
of the purely curricular activities of the schools. Unless schools be provided 
with suitable libraries and library service they cannot turn out pupils com¬ 
petent to receive higher education or in other words schools fail in the dis¬ 
charge of their responsibility viewed even from a very narrow point of view. 

Again it may be said that on the quality of the secondary education 
depends the quality of education as a whole. On the one hand, secondary 
schools send out pupils who take up courses of higher education in colleges 
and then in universities where the future leaders of the country are shaped 
and brained to formulate in due coiirse national policies including that of 
education; on the other, these schools supply the bulk of teachers for primoiy 
edtycation and adult education. So the quality of education both 
at the level above secondary stage and also at that below it will be vitally 
affected and influenced by the quality of education provided in the secondary 
schools. Because of this pivotal importance of secondary education the 
school libnuies without the provision and use of which secondary education 
canimt to-day be as it should be, assume an importance of high priority. 

. Then again secondary , education riiould be considered as a stage 
complete in itself. For it is Ihe age which in all countries marks the oomple- 
formal education for the vast majorily of the pupils who paw 
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through imtitutions of formal education. But education itself is a life-long 
process. As such, in the case of any indlTidual who does not proceed b^ond 
the stage of secondary education hie further education must of necessity 
be self-education. In a democracy education is considered to be of vital 
knportanoe for its success. It is therefore obvious that if a democracy » 
to be real those of its citizens who will be soon leaving secondary schools 
must have in the mean time acquired the art, habit and technique of acquiring 
self-education to enable them further to pursue this life-long process 
of education. And the library is the best means of self-eduoation. It is 
therefore imperative that all secondary schools should not only be 
indiq)ensably provided with good libraries but that pupils at the stage of 
secondary education should also have a thorough and complete initiation 
to and training in the best use of this essential tool of self-education. 

From these considerations, if for no other reasons, it is apparent that 
the school library in secondary education holds a vital and unique position 
and its neglect means nothing but a curse and condemnation of the system 
of secondary education itself. If school libraries are thus an essential 
factor in secondary educational system what might be the essential points 
which need especial emphasis relating to these libraries ? Lt^t us try to 
mention a few of them. 

The school library no doubt functions to further the objectives of the 
school. It becomes increasingly effective as teachers and students learn 
to use its resources and utilise its services for their work and other purposes. 
A properly organised and administered school library is, according to the 
opinion of experts, expected to provide boys and girls with books and other 
modem library materials and services most appropriate and most meaning¬ 
ful not only in the pursuit of the school courses and curricula but also in their 
growth and development as individuals. It is further expected to stimulate, 
guide and encoimage boys and girls in all phases of their reading to enable 
them to find increasing enjoyment and satisfaction and grow in critical 
judgement and appreciation ; to provide an opportunity through library 
experiences for the pupils to develop helpful interests, make satisfactory 
personal adjustments, and acquire desirable social attitudes; to help children 
and young people to become skilhil and discriminating users of libraries and 
of printed books and audio-visual materials ; and to introduce pupils to 
community libraries as early as possible and cooperate with those libraries 
in their efforts to encourage continuing education and cultural growth. 

To fulfil its obligations the school library needs a suitable abode and 
no longer should the dark and dingy comer of an otherwise unusable room 
be dubbed as the school library. It should be provided with accommodation 
in a central and easily accessible part of the school building, sufficiently 
spacious to carry on its aotivitiee, well-lit, weU-ventfiated and with cheerful 
surroundings. The furniture fmr the library should be stout, diuable, 
Wtttiful ay»d above all functional. The hbiary stock should coofOKbHd . 
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ch(»en books, periodicals, audio-visual materials and other modem toote 
of Oommunication suitable for the purposes of the school library. The 
library should be kept open for long hours and particularly beyond the 
school hours. Open access system should necessarily be introduced in the 
library. Provision of efiScient service is a necessity and this can never be 
assured unless a full-time, well-qualified and trained librarian is appointed 
with the pay and statxis, as recommended by the Mudaliar Commission, 
of a senior teacher. 

To have a good library can by no means be an end in itself in a school. 
It is necessary to see that it is well used and that the taste for wide reading 
and the habit of reading for pleasure and profit are created and stimulated 
in the students. For this not only the time-table of the school should provide 
library hours but a regular and graded course of teaching the use of books 
and libraries should be essentially introduced in ail schools. Without this 
compulsory teaching of the proper use of libraries not only the education 
of the pupils in the school and their preparation for life will remain incomplete 
and imperfect but also in their later life these pupils will not be able to use ' 
the library in their respective fields to the best of their advantage and interest 
and of the society. This will then be almost a national tragedy. 

For the success of the school library it is not only iiccc.ssary to teach the 
students the use of lihraries but it is equally important to include a course 
of instruction relating to school libraries in the teachers’ training institutions 
so that teachers also can contribute their quota to such success. 

For the establishment and service of standard libraries in schools 
adequate fund will be necessary. If the real objects of secondary education 
are sincerely aimed to be achieved, economy in this matter will moan putting 
off the objects from their realisation and, therefore, cannot on any account 
be justified. 

As regards,, the college libraries its value and importance have been 
repeatedly emphasised in most of the important educational reports and 
documents we have so far had in India. Nevertheless the position of college 
libraries has not much improved yet. The college library is still to-day in 
many quarters looked upon either merely as a conventional accessory erf the 
oolite as it was noticed long ago by the Sadler Commission or only 
as a decorative adjunct to it. Time at my disposal will not allow me 
to discuss the problems and possibilities of the college librtuy at lengtii 
which I hope will bo covered by the delegates in their contributions to be 
fiu’t^ooming in this session. But I would like to draw attrition of all persons 
interested in college libraries and for that matter in collegiate eduoarion 
country to one or two particular points and to the urgency of tackling 

‘Eefrerence service' has yet to be developed in most oS the Indian 
uni^hrrity libraries. It is pracrically mm-existent in collie libgouies. 
aifaiirt ion in this respect idiohld dhimge rf we xeaBy wimt our eolhife stedanla) 
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t6 l>e properiy educated and equipped to meet problems and challenges 
in various situations of the modem life. This tidily neglected aspect of the 
college library service demands immediate attention; this is one 
point. There is another point regarding the college library and I have 
finiriied. Success or failure of any library depends on several factors. One 
of the important fiMjtors is the librarian. It is true that the ability, attitudes 
and personal outlook of the librarian are expect^ to go a long way in shaping 
the pattern and affecting the quality of library serrice in a library. It is 
therefore necessary, if maximum advantage and benefit is to be derived 
fcpm the library, to appoint a librarian who is duly qualified, well-trained 
and experienced for the purpose and possesses organising and administrative 
ability together with a lovable personality. But at the same time it is 
absolutely necessary in the interest of the library and library service that 
the librarian should be treated by all concerned with due respect, confidence 
and sympathy. Confidence begets confidence, respect yields respect and 
consideration and sympathy bring good result in their turn. Lack of them 
in an organisation cannot create a situation or an atmosphere conducive 
to healthy growth and the progress of the organisation. The University 
Grants Commission evidently realised that the status of the college librarians 
should be recognised in such a way that it would lend dignity to the post. 
It has been strongly rceommendod by the Commission to equate the collie 
librarian with the teaching staff of the college in the matter of pay scales. 
Though the recommendation has been on record for the last several years 
it has, unfortunately, not yet been implemented in the vast majority of the 
colleges. This is very sad indeed! Arguments, I know', and seemingly 
weighty ones, may be advanced in support of the attitude which is responsible 
for this situation ; and counter arguments, I equally know, not less weighty, 
are also there. It ■will serve no useful purpose to enter into a controversy 
over the matter. This recognition of the status of th« college librarian is 
necessary not out of S 3 nnpathy for the librarian or as a personal favour to 
him but to inspire him to give his best to make the library in the college 
life what it should be. In the interest, immediate and distant, of the coU^ 
library and library service and for that matter for the collegiate education 
itself it is highly necessary that the college libraries should be moulded and 
run to serve the best interest of collegiate education. If this is to be made 
possible, that can be possible with the ^ontaneous and willing cooperation 
of the satisfied librarian. And for the sake of itj it is urgently necessary 
and desirable to purii aside all obstacles whatever they may be, real or 
imaginary, and implement the progressive recommmadation of the Univonsity 
Grants Commission with good grace and without hesitation as speedily as 
possible. The matter should not be overlooked or sidetracked or allowed 
to go by de&ult because the librarians as a class are too shy to be loud and 
vocal in their demand. It is hoped that all right-thinking persons will 
realise that to meet the ends of equality and justice and in the hitarMt of 



the oo&ege libraiy and of the collegiate education in the country the imple* 
mutation the recommendation of the University Grhnts CommiBdon brooks 
no delay. 

In conclusion, let me remind all persons who are interested in education 
in India and for that in the welfare of our mother country that education 
in free India occupies a vital role in Ihe r^eneration of the people and 
reconstruoiaon of the country and that since library facilities, amenities 
uid service in educational institutions highly affect and influence the 
working of the educational system it is of paramount importance that 
adequate and constant attention is paid to libraries in all educational 
institutimm. 

Let the authorities that be in our country therefore shake off their 
traditional indifference and slumber in the matter of libraries, and take 
active and effective forward steps to put the libraries in our educational 
instituticms in their appropriate place in the system of education so that 
they may function and exercise influence exactly in the manner they should 
do in an ideal system and fully contribute their quota to the advancement 
of learning of the highest type in the country and thereby further raise the 
stature of India in the comity of nations. 


iUt CAtctld^A BBVISW 



Reviews & Notice of Books 

IndlftO HandlOMrfto— By Kamaladevi Ghattopadhyaya. Indiao 
CouQcit for Cultural Belatioas, New Delhi, 1963. 95 pp, 45 monochrouie 
and coloured illuatrations. 

Printed on quality art paper throughout and illustrated profusely 
with coloured and monochrome plates, and with the text written by a 
distinguished writer who has contributed more than anyone else towards 
the resuscitation of Indian handicrafts, this elegant little volume 
purports to be the finest introduction to the study of the subject, that I 
have come across. Frankly it is not a book for scholars; it was not 
intended to be. But here on these pages one would find a brief and 
eminently readable, at the same time a most authentic account of all our 
major handicrafts: pottery, metalware, textiles, embroidery, carpets, 
jewellery and mata-basketry. The origin, evolution and form and technique 
of each of these crafts are briefly touched upon,*and their place in our day-to- 
day life indicated, along with a plea for further creative efforts towards giving 
these crafts a new lease of life in terms of the contemporary situation. 
All this has been done in a form and style that command attention. 

Indian Handicrajta is the second to appear of a series of publications 
on art spi^nsored and planned by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
Srimati Ghattopadhyaya has done an admirable service to the cause which 
the Council stands for. 


Nihakranjan Ray 



VIT Intbrnationai;! CIONaBESs 

The Seventh International Congress under the auspices of 
International Association for Quarternary Research will be held at 
Colorado, U.S A in August-September, 1965. Sri A. K. Ghosh, 
Header, Department of Botany, Calcutta University, has been 
invited to attend the Congress as a delegate of this University and to 
deliver > course of lectures at different centres in U.S.A. and 
Canada, subjpot to approval by the University. 

Coi/roRAL Exchange Programme between India ai*d U.S.S.R. 

The names of the following teachers of the University College 
of Science have been snggested for training in the U.S.S.R. for 
a period of 9 to 18 months under the Cultural Exchange Programme 
between India and U.S.S.R. :— 

Chemistry 

1. Dr. Sadhan Bose, D.Sc., F.N.T., Read.r in Physical 
Chemistry. 

2. Dr. Anilkutnar Bhatlacharya, D.Sc., Reader in Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Biology (Botany, Zoology and Marine Biology) 

1. Dr. Sivatosh Mookerjee, Ph.D. (Edin.), Professor of 
Zoology, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

3. Dr. Ashok Ghosh, M.Sc., D.Phil. (So^), Lecturer, Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology. 

3. Prof. S. M. Sircar, Ph.D. (Lond.), F.N.I., Head of the 
Department of Botany, Calcutta University. 

These names have been forwarded to the Secretary, University 
Grants Commission, for necessary action. 
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UOTVBRBITY OP C5AL0DTTA 
Noiifloat{on No. 0/608/lO^-CAffl.). 

It is hereby notified for general Information that in extension of the affiUatmn 
already granted, the Midnapore College, Midnapore, has been affiliated in Botany to 
the B.Sa. Honours standard with eCGrot from the commenoemmt of the session 19fi4> 
66 t.s. with permission to present candidates in the abo^e mentioned subjects at the 
B.So. Part I Examination in ‘ 1966 and B.So. Part II Examination in 1067 and not 
eariier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, 0. C. JRAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 13th August, 1964. Segiatrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/448/112 (Affl.). 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
alre^y granted, the Ra'tragurn Surendranath College, Barrackpore, has been 
affiliated in Bengali lo tlio B.A. Pass ahd Honour,: etondard with effect from tie 
cnmmenoement of tl.e session 1964.66 «.r. with permission to present candidates in 
the above mentioned subioet at the B.A. Part 1 examination in 1066 and B.A. 
Part II examination in 1967 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 13th August, 1964. Begiatrar, 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/456/17 (Affi.). 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the David Hare Training; College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in 
Physios, Chemistry, Biology, Social Studies, Logic, Psychology, Economics and 
Ci'noa, Educational and Vocational Guidance, Social Education and Education in 
Anoient and Modern India to the B. T. standard with effect firom the commence* 
meat of the session 1964-66 i.e. with permission to prefrent candidates in the above 
mentioned c.uhjeots at the B T. Examination, in 1965, and not earlier. 

Senate House, Oaloutta. Q. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 18th August, 1964. Begiatrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C8R/21/64. 

It is notified for genera^ information that the ‘foBowing changes in CBiapter 
XLIX'P of the Regulations relating to the Diploma Bxanfination in Oto.Rhmo. 
Laryngology were adopted by the AoMemio OounoB on tl^ 27th August, 186^ and 
aocepi^ by tte Sepi^ on the 18th June, 1964 

That ^ distribution of marks as shown in Section 6 under Pairtnofthe 
Regulatkms and ayllabus for the Diploma Course in Oto*Rhino.-Iianrngology 
(Chaiiter EiLiX’P) be replaeed 1^ the folIowBt^ I , • 
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• ' ' i.' ' ' 

Written Orel Clin. Total Peas Peae Total 

full- iiill* APree. full- marka marka Pa-ia 

Merka. marks, full- marka. written Oliu. Marks. 

marks. A oral. A Prao. 

lat Paper—100 
(Oto-Bhino- 
Laiyngologioal 
Direasea) 

200 100 100 400 150 60 300 

* 2nd Paper—-100 
(Patholonr A 
Bacteriology, 

Operative Survey, 

Peroral Endosoc^y, 

Audiology). 

founediate effect baa been given to the above changes. 

Senate House, .T. C. MUKHERJEE, 

The 13th August, 1064. Aitaistattt Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/22/64. 

It ia notified for graeral information that the following revised e^abus for the 
B. Tech. Examination in Railir Physics and Electronics (Chapter iCXXVII-A of 
tiie Regulations) were adopted by the Academic Couucil on the 5lh February, 1964 
and accepted fa^ the Senate on the 13th June, 1966; 

Theoretical 

Paper I (a) Engineering Mathematics 
(b) Electric Circuit Theory 

Paper II (a) Electromagnetic Theoiy and Wave Propagation 
(b) Antennas and Transmiaaion Circuits 

Paper III (a) Phj^oal Electronics 
(b) Elytron Devices 

Paper 4V (a) Electronic Circuits 

(b) Communication Systems 

Paper V (a) Electrical Machines and Industrial Electronica 

(b) Measurements on Efectronio drcoits and Circuit Faramatera 

Practical 

Paper I (a) Engineering Drawing 
(b) Workshop Practice 

Paper II (a^ Electrical Machines 
(b) Radio Engineering 

Paper III Radio Electronics 

Paper IV Radio Engineeri^ 

Pi^r V UHP-miorowave Technique and Pulse Circuits. 

The above revised syllabua would take effect from tlw examination of 1966. 

Senate House, J, c. MUSHBRJEE, 

The'lSth August, 1964. Asaiatant Begistrar,, 

CORRECJnON SLIP 


CSiapter XLIX-P (Regjdaiions relating to the D.M.R.T. Course) as circulated 
nndte Notification No. CS9R/9/64, dated the 16th June, 1964, it6u>md berea as 
Ch(4>t0r XLIX-Q in place of Chaptn-XUX-P, wherever it occurs in the said N<^ 

fleation. 

. The. is. regretted. 



ke'Souss, 
August, 1964. 



J. a 

4 wirtsM StgUlrw, 
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Koldficatiion "So, OSB/23/M 


It ia notified for oraeral infonnstion that ^e following nomenolatuto and diatri* 
budon of marics in di^rent papen for the B.- l^iu Examination in CSMonieal 
Engineering a.d Cfaemioal Teohnolo^ (Chapter XXXVll-A of (he tTniverait; 
Begulationa) as well as (he detailed syllabus of the eaid examination as set out in 
the aooompanying papers were adoptra by the Academio Council on the fith February 
19M and aooeptw by t^ Senate on tiie 18th June, 19fii 1 


Theoretioal Filler 


Paper 1 Inorganic Teclmology ... ... ... 100 

Paper n Organic Technology ... ... ... ... 100 

Paper III Applied Physical Chemistry and Chemical Process Principles ... luo 
Paper IV Chemical Engineering I ... ... ... ... 100 

Paper V Chemical Enginewing II ... ... ... ... 100 

Practical 


Inorganic Teohnolc^ 
Organic Technology 
Allied Physical Chemistry 
Bloohemistry 
Chemical Engineering 
Drawing 


... 100 
... 100 
: 50 

... 60 
... 160 
60 


The above changes in nomenclature and distribution of marks and the detailed 
syllabus thereof were given effect to from the examination of 1066. 


Senate Bouse, 

The 11th August, 1964. 


J. C. MUKHERJEB, 
Assistant Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OP GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 25 dated 23rd August 
1960, with regard to ^e oases of candidates who used unfairmeaas in the I«A. Exarmua. 
tion, 1960. 

1. The Examination of Nos. 1-0 are oanc^ed and they are debarred &om 
appearing at any University Examination untO 1962. 

2. The Examination of No. 10 is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing 
at say Univeraity Examination until 1063. 


SI. 

No. 

RoU A No. 

♦ 

Names of the candidates. 

Nome of the College. 

1. 

Bar 60 • 

Mati Lai Pathak 

M. C. College, Barpeta. 

2. 

Bar N 20 

Md. Mizanur Rahman 

Do. 

8. 

Gau 117 

Baikuntha Smma 

Cotton College, Gaubati. 

4. 

Oau 766 

Devendra Kumar Oas 

Pragjyotidi College, Gauhati. 

8. 

Goa 829 

Md. Tazer Ali 

Do. 

4. 

MangalNS 

Md. Abdul M(^d 

Mangoldoi College. 

7. 

Nal 132 

Siddhi Ram Das 

Nalbori College. 

8. 

Now 110 

Chitta Banjan Das 

Nowgong College. 

G. C. College, Silohar. 

9. 

Sit 310 

Promathesh Dhar 

10. 

8il N 18 

Nishi Kanta Choudhury 

Do. 


P. DATTA. 
Rsgiskw. 

Oauhati University 


UNIVERSITY OP GAUHATI. 

OrdsM passnd W tim Executive Council by Resolution No. 26 dated 23rd August, 
1060, with rsgsrd to toe essss of candidates sdio used ufifairoMaas in the I. ,Se. Examiha* 

tfam, im • 







. i.' The Bzaninetiiui of the ff^iowiiig caodidetee (e<oept No. S) are eanoeUed and 
t^9r. ate dehaaad from appearing at any Univerrity Szamiaation until 1962. 

2. IW Bxaniination of candidate No. 3 la oanoelled. 


' Boll fr No. Names of the Candidates. Name of the College.. 

No.' ' ' 


1. 

Dkub 44 

2. 

Dib 16 
DibF 2 

2 . 

4. 

Gau 67 

6. 

Gau 246 

9. 

Gau 345 

7i- 

Gau 866 

8. 

Gau 443 

9. 

Imph N : 

l(k 

Im^N ' 

11. 

Jolr 14 

12. 

jr<M- 99 

12. 

dor 168 

14. 

an 12 

1& 

Sil 14 

16. 

Sil 37 

17. 

8il,110 

12. . 

61 


Bajendra Natii Mazumder 
Atul Borkakoty 
Indira Qogoi 
Deba Naada Dutta 
IWmjit Kumar Dutta 
Alok Kumar Sinha 
Manoranjan Nayak 
Hemanta Bhuyan 
Angom Kumar Singh 
Ta&ellambam Babu Singh 
Kiran Chandra Borkotokey 
Keshab Chandra Ooswami 
Hem Chandra Gogoi 
Atindra Nath Sen 
Amalendu Kar 
Goya Sankar Fatoa 
Bikash Krishna Dey 
Md. Faizur Bahmaa Lasker 


B. N. College, Dhubri. 
H. S. K. College. 

Do. 

Cotton College. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pragjyotiah College. 

D. M. College, Zmphal. 
Do. 

J. B. College, Jorhat. 
Do. 

Do. 

G. C. CoUege, SUohar. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Darrong College. 

P. DATTA. 
Registrar. 

Gauhati University. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Itesolution No. 27 dated 23rd August, 
1960, with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfairmeans in the Inter Law 
Examination, March, 1960. 

The Examinatibn of the following candidates are cancelled, and they are debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination until 1963. 

81. RoU St No. Names of the Candidates. Name of the College. 

No. 

1. Gau 7 Abdur Rahim University Lew CoU^. 

2. Gau N 9 Hirendra Kr. Borma Do. 

P. DATTA. 

Regi^rar. 

Gauhati l^niversity. 
UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR 


N o. 2207/Ex. Dated; Gorakhpur : Sept. 10,1960. 

Notification 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates who appecured at the Supple¬ 
mentary Exunination of the Gorakhpur University held in August 1960 have been found 
guilty of i^ng unfair means at the Examination at which they appeared. Their leeults 
nave been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination till 31.12.1961. 


Examination 

RoU 

No. 

Centre. 

Name of the oaodidates with 
addresses. 

B.A. II. 

2006 

St. Andrew's CoUege, 
Gorakhpur. 

Sri Rom Pd. Gupta, Shahjanwa, 
Gorakhpur. 

BJL X. 

1071 

Do. 

Sri Jwola Bai, Vill. HahoaiV. 
P.O. Tikapor, Axamgatfa. 


Ordar. 

Ine^l^ -t 

NmialMr. 





vmvmBrtY Jolf otharS' 

The uadAr-meatioaed oaz^dbtes have beea debatM fiom appAwfag At any 
Unive^tjr E xAminat ion prior to the examination, noted n^tint tdMor iumta aa dMgr 
were found gnilty of using unfainneans at the Snpplemaaiat 3 r:&tA«nadiate and baidMlor 
Examinations of 1960 in Arts, doienoe, and (3ommwae andiiiAgriodltiaA 

Si, College A Boll No. A Begd, C^ididate’s Nams, tJebacred 

No. oentre. No. . andAdresa. : front appear- 

iu at azQr 
wtrertit^ 
Exandnatnin 
prktf to tlw 
exam, named 
^ bekra. 


1. 

Arrab H. D. 
Jain college. 

I.A. Arr. 59 
16664-60 

Paras Nath Singha, C/o 8ri'’‘.> 
Madhav Sharan Singh, Vill. H,; 
Chakwath, F.O. Mahaw, Diet. 
Shahabad. 

Annual, 1961 

2. 

Do 

I.Com. Arr. 3 
16242-56 

Jamil Ahmad, C/o Sri Md. Ilyas. 
At. A P.O.: Daulatpur, Dist. 
Koilwar, Dist.t Bhambad. 

l^|>i|^'1961 

3. 

Do. 

I.8c. Arr. 21 
3631-66 

Md. Omair Khan, At. A P.O. 
Koilwar, Diet. Sahabad, 

Annuall 1961 

4. 

Aurangabad, 

8. Sinha 
College. 

I.A. Aur. 3 
24969-60 

Kumar Burendra Narayan Singh, 
C/o Sri Bahnukund Singhjeo, 
At. A P.O.: Dhiralukh, Dist. 
Caya. 

Annual, 1961 

5. 

Aurangabad, 

S. Sinha 
College. 

I.A. Aur. 8 
24794-09 

Tribeni Prasad Singh, C/o Sru 
Bhunoshwar Singh, Vill.- 
Bholabigha, P.O.: Kapasia, 
(Qaya). 

Snppl., 1661 

6. 

Do. 

I.A. Aur. 37 
37330-69 

Hari Nandan Tiwari, C/o Sri 
Bindhyaohal Tiwari, VilL: 
Pandidiar, P.O.: Akori, 
(Shahabad). 

SuppL, 1961 

1. 

Do. 

1.6c. Aur. 31 
27123-68 

Kishori Singd^, C/o Sri Man- 
geshwar Prasad Singh, Till: 
Chaita, P.O. Keahpa, (Qaya). 

Supid., 1961 

8. 

Do. 

l.So. Aur. 40 
24628-69 

Mathura Pandey, C/o Sri 
Chandradeo Pandey, VilL: 
Pirtampur, P.O.: Kris,(Gaya). 

SnppL, 1961 

9. 

Bettiah, M. J. 
K. College. 

I Jk. Bet. 42 
898-67 

Jialii Ahmad, Cfo Sri 8.K. Bhi« 
khi At. A P.O. Basueaaia, 
Via.-Lawria, Champaran. 

SuppL, 1961 

10. 

Do. 

I.So^ Bet. 32 
23288-69 

Ban VBay Prasad Singh, O/o 
Sri JWuna Prasad Singh, 
ViU. A P.O. Siri^ Adda, 
Dist. : Ohampamn. 

Annual, 1961 

11. 

fillBjBWlpllPa 

ttn'd. 

OoDege. 

I.So. Bbag. 
188 

4179-68 

Md. Abdul Qayum, C/o Sri Hd. 
Ishaqne Bahmani, Moh.: 
Sarai, Bhagalpur. 

Suppl., 1961 

IS. 

Bhagalpnr, 

Suirwari 

OoUege. 

I.Cam. Bhag. 
SO 

8406.68 

Bam Prasad Shanna, O/o GM 
Bae^wa Krishna Shaixna, 
Fancy C9oth Imporinm 
Kmgalpm. 

Annual, 1661 


Da, DOom. Bbag. Suraodra Nanma Jha, ^ Sri Aainial, Itll 
- 60 EiaBimwIAlAa»]iidutB3Mii« 

llStAJi lapnr, DM.! Dhig^pBr. 

. 9 . 


It. 
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li. 

Be^usarai, 

C^oUege. 

I.A. Beg. 42 
22682-68 

Dinesh Praaad Singh. C/o Sri 
Deo Saran Singh, At. A P.O.: 
Chittaor, Via Beguaarai, 
(Monghyr). 

Annual, 1861 


I7.B.: Serial 

oontro 

No. 10 will, farther, not be permitted to appear from aay 
of District Champaran. 

16. 

Begusaria, 
G. D. 
College. 

I.iSc. Beg. 51 
19045-67 

Bam Charitra Singh, C/o Sri 
Sitarara Singh, At. & P.O.: 
liamdiri, Dist.: Monghyr. 

Annual, 1861 

16. 

Biharaharif, 

Nalanda 

College. 

I.A. Nal. 142 
2331-59 

Lalit Kumar, C/o Sri Bnkbu Sao, 
Vill.: Ashanagar, P.O.: Sohsa- 
rai. Diet.: Patna. 

Suppl., 1861 

17. 

Do. 

I.A. Nal. 202 
8598-58 

Tanik Singh, C/o Sri Harbansh 
Singh, At. & F.O. Maur, 
Diet,: Monghyr. 

Annual, 1961 

18. 

Do. 

T.A. Nal. 213 
1863-68 

Raja l^m Singh, C/o Sri Ram 
Sworoop Sin^, Vill.: 

Dhanawa, P.O.: Gopalbad, 
Diet.: Patna. 

Annual, 1961 

1 ». 

Sohaarai. 

Kisan 

College. 

I.Com. Nal 14 
2418-59 

Harbansh Narayan Singh C/o 
Sfi Shnkdeo Pd., Singh, Vill.: 
Gosfanagar, P.O,: Kenar Kala, 
Dist..: Patna. 

Suppl., 1961 

20. 

Cfaaibaaea, 

Tata 

College. 

I.A. Chai. 27 
23413-59 

Pumachandra Ram, C/o Sri 
Baiju Ram, Vill.: Nimdih, 
P.O.: ChaiboasB. Dist.; 

Singhbhum. 

Suppl., 1961 

21. 

DinaporeB.S. I.Ss. Dina. 26 
College. 14206-59 

Shyom Narain Sharma, C/o 
Raghubans Sharma Budhani- 
chak, Barh, (Patna). 

Annual, 1961 

22. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Dina. 32 
14299-59 

Samresh Banerjeo, C/o Sri 
Sureah Ch. Banerjee, Arindra 
Abas, Chirayatar, Patna. 

Annual, 1961 

28. 

Oaya. Oaya 
College. 

I.A. Gay. 46 
27868-59 

Ramesh Pd. Sinha, C/o Sri 
Ramdhan Pd. Sinha Mah.. 
Tilha, Near Mahabir Aethan, 
Gaya. 

Suppl., 1961 

24. 

G^a, Gaya 
College. 

I.A. Gay. 47 
8796-69 

Rabindra Kishore Prasad S/o 
Sri Mahendra Kishore Pd.. 
Moh.: Piparpati (Gaya). 

Suppl., 1961 

26. 

Do. 

I.A. Gay. 66 
10042-69 

Shabbir Ahmad, B/o Mahboob 
Hassain, Mob.: Maroofgani, 
Gaya. 

8u|ipl., 1961 
, Patra 

26. 

, i Do. 

I.A. Gay. 68 
10663-69 

Shafinr Rahman, C/o Sri Md. 
Ehalilur Raluncm, Money 
Road, Murarpur, Gaya. 

Suppl., 1981 

27. 

Do. 

I.A. Gay. 206 
27862-69 

Radha Kant Pandey, S/o Sri 
Shiv Kumar Pandey, At. A 
P.O.: Jamhar, Diet. Gaya. 

Suppl., 1961 

28. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Gay. 5 
10826-69 

Arbind Prasad, C/o Sri Mtmiidi- 
war Pd., Ram Lakohmi A Co., 
Krishna Prakash Road, Gaya. 

Supid., 1861 

22. 

Do. 

I.Se. Gaya. 

80 

10178418 

Jugeshwar Prasad, O/o Sri Ram 
Kediwar Bd., 

B.O. Gi^ Dist.:. Giya. 

Annual, 1861 



i9es] 


KOtiFlOAtlONB 


^5 

SO. 

Do. 

I.S0. Qay. SO 
3307^0 

From Cband, C/o Sri Qopi Saha, 
At. Dona, P.O. Mandal, Diet. 
Gaya. 

Anooa}, 

1061 

SI. 

Do. 

I.So. Qay. 61 
100336 

Bikramaditya Singh, C/o Sri 
Bannan Singh, Yill.: Satai- 
tand P.O.: Nagwi^arh, 

(Gaya). 

Sappl., 

1961 

32. 

Do. 

T.Se. Gay. 74 
10202.59 

Sadanaad Prasad, C/o Sri 
Makaudan Pd., At. & P.O.: 
Hasua, Diet.: Gaya. 

Sappl., 

1961 

3S. 

Do. 

T.Com. Gay. 

11 

6614-59 

Moti Lai, C/o Kanghu Nath, 
Jyotishi Jhe Shahid Road, 

■ Gaya. 

Snppl., 

1961 

34. 

• 

B.Flc. Oaya, 
lioya 
College. 

R.He. Gay. 20 
4822/64 

S. Ata Karim, C/o Sri S. Raza 
Kariam, Ohureli Road, Gaya. 

Annual, 

1961 ' 

35. 

Do. 

B.Se. Gay. 28 
7707/56 

Ramoahin Singh, C/o Sri Man- 
galdeo Singh, Vill.: Gaharpur. 
P.O.: Tekari, (Gaya). 

Annual, 

1961 

36. 

Do. 

B.Com. Gay. 

7 

7397-65 

Baclichon Fd. C/o B. Sahadeo 
Narayan, New Qodswn, 

Boliki Lone, Gaya. 

Suppl., 

1961 

37. 

Do. 

B.Com. Gay. 
14 

74.64-64 

Ramdas Gupta, C/o Mahabir 
Ram, A'ill. & P.O. Nouli, 
Dist. Gaya. 

Suppl., 

1961 

38. 

Do. 

B.Com. Gav. 
2.3 

7.637-r>!i 

Bijioy Kumar Gupta, C/o Sri 
Ram Narayan Bliakta, Inside 
Purani Gndam, Gaya. 

Suppl., 

1961 

39. 

HnKttribi'pli, 
St, (\>lmnl>a’p 
College 

I.A. Mu/. 101 
?33(i7-.68 

Musiaftzul Islam Siddique, 

C/o Sri Ali Ahmad Siddique, 
City Stores, Hazaribagh. 

Suppl., 

1961 

40. 

Do. 

B.Se. Haz. 11 
19682-66 

Rajendra Pj 3. Paiidey, C/o 
Chunni Lai Pandey, At. & 
P.O.: Saraiya Hat, . Dist. 
Sonthal Pragana. 

Suppl., 

1961 

41. 

Jharia. 

R. S. P. 
College. 

B.A. Jhar. 21 
14562-65 

Dinbandhu Banerjoe, C/o Kali 
Pada Baneriee, 1‘ure Kustore 
Colliery, P.O.: Kusunda, 
Dhanbod. 

Annual, 

1961 

42. 

Khagaria, 

Koshi 

College. 

I.Sc. Khag. 

23 

1937-7 

Sadhusaran Pd., C/o Sri Baghu 
Sahu, Vill.: Sadipur Chhoti. 
durgashthan, Monghyr. 

Suppl., 

1961 

4S. 

Do. 

B.A. Khag. 1 
14622-67 

Birondra Naraion, Mishra, C/o 
Koshav Miehra, Vill. & P.O.: 
Fatasa, Dist. Darbhanga. 

Suppl., 

1961 

44. 

D. K&tihar 
D.S. 

CoUege. 

B.A. Kat. 0 
2718-67 

Pormanand Singb, C/o Sri 
Dhirnarain Sin^, Vill. A 
P.O. Madrauni, Dist. Bhagal- 
pur. 

Suppl., 

1961 

45. 

Madhabani 

R. K. 
College. 

B.A. Madho. 
49 

14960-66 

Tripti Narain Jha, C/o Pt. Sri 
Mangal Jha, Vill.; Chauri, 
P.O.: Pandaul, 

Dist.: Darbhang^. 

Suppl.. 

1961 

46. 

Moiu^yr, 

R^.ADJ. 

OoUi«a. 

XwA.. Mong. 46 
, 26338-68 . 

Arian Mandal C/o Sri Batoran 
Miuidal, TofMchaiia Baaar, 

Sup^,, 

1961 
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47. 

MnmfEuuur, 
L.S. Owege 

LA. Muz. 7A 
1769-59 

Kartilc Kumar Sabu, O/o Shadii 
Banjan Pd. Sah, Sah PolduHr. 
Muzafibrpur. 

Su^l., 

1961 

48. 

Do. 

LA. Muz. 20 
2543-69 

Braj Kishore Pd., Srivastva, 
C/o Sri Sita Bam Pd., State 
Bank of India, MuzafEarpur. 

Annual, 

1961 

49. 

Do. 

I.Sc. Muz. 107 
26432-59 

Ram Nagina Das, C/o Sri Ram 
Sagar Das, ViU.: Bakdih, P.O.: 
Bhairopur Deorhi, Dist.: 
Muzaf»rpur. 

Annua), 

1961 

50. 

Patna, 

College of 
Commerce. 

I.A. Paf. 87 
2927-55 

Ram Prit Pandit, C/o Late 
Mewa Pandit, Vill.; Barike- 
wai, P.O.: Daniawab. Patna. 

Buppl., 

1961 

51. 

Do. 

I.Com. Patn. 
71 

22145 

Ashok Kumar Srivastava, C/o 
Sri Devaki Narain, Pd., Sh^ 
Kutir, Devendra Path, Patna. 

Suppl., 

• 

1961 

52. 

Do. 

I.Com. Pat. 

32 

14931-59 

Md. Saleh, C/o Md. Ayub, Mob. 
Matipura, P.O.; Dinapur, 
(Patna). 

Suppl., 

1961 

63. 

Do. 

I.Com. Pat. 

103 

22053 

Bishwanath Sbarma C/o Sri 
Onkar Dutt Shastri, Birla 
Mandir, Patna-4. 

Suppl., 

1961 

64. 

Ranchi, 

Ranchi 

College. 

I.Sc. Ban. 147 
10970- 

Bamprit Bam, C/o Sri Angnu 
Bam, At. & P.O.: Bamchan- 
darpur, Dist.: Saran. 

Suppl., 

1961 

DB. 

Sahibganj, 

Sahibganj 

College. 

I.A. Sahib. 69 
4046-68 

Suremlra Mohan Jha, C/o Sri 
Binial Chandra Jha, ViU.: 
Shi'inia, P.O.: Mwdkpur, 
(Monghyr). 

Suppl., 

1961 

66 . 

Siwan, D.A.V. 
College. 

I.Sc. Siw. 42 
10699-68 

Shaikh Mohammad, C/o Abdul 
Latiff, P.O.: Mania, VilL 
Oaziapur, Diet.; Saran. 

Suppl., 

1961 

67. 

Sabotir, Bihar 
Agricultor^ 
College. 

B.So. Agri. 
(Prev.) 

Sab. 1 

27800 

Ghulam Bahman. C/o Sri 

Ghtilam Nabi, At. A P.O.: 
Dehti, Dist.: Pumea. 

Suppl., 

1961 

58. 

Khagaria, 

Koahi 

College. 

I.8o. Khag. 

59 

24723-59 

Dasrath Kumar, C/o Sri Bhag> 
wat Pd. Mandal, Vill.: 
Gaudari, P.O.: Muskipur, 
Diet.: Monghyr. 

Annual, 

1961 


P. R. CHOWDHURY 
Dy. BegiiOrar, 
University of Biluut 
Miuaffarpiir. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOLING 


K. Laktrx 

Many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries took pride in their university 
education. Greene claimed for himself a special distinction of being a 
Master of Arts of both Oxford and Cambridge. To these University Wits the 
lad from Stratford was a mere ignoramus whom they would regard as an 
illiterate clown or rustic with no more than a plebian experience of life, 
and barely able to declaim a fine passage. 

Shakespeare himself pleads his ignorance in a suppressed tone of 
regret, and laments that he lacks learning and is not graced with the arts. 
The poet oonfes.ses to his Ixjve that he composes under inspiration and 
not out of fullness of learning : 

“Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 

And hmvy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 

And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine, and born of thee : 

In others’ works thou dost but mend the style. 

And arts with thy smet graces graced be; 

But thm art aU my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance.” 

{Sonnet LXXVIII) 

It is doubtful if Shakespeare had any education of the regulation type. 
In fdl probability the education of the Stratford burgher’s diildren waa 
neglected. Shakespeare was no product of a university. The boy WiUtom 
could not dream of being sent up to Oxford or Cambridge, probabty on 
wwount of his ikther’s financial leanness, or 8imp.fy because it was not in 
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tiKe tradiMcm of the femUy. His pi»mits were tmeduoated. His mothw* 
Maiy Aardea, unlettered and could not read ; and his father, John. 
Shakespeare, could not do much more perhaps than write his name. 


Unlucky in not receiving univeraity education, Shakespeare seems 
to have been rather sensitive to academic degrees and qualifioationB in his 
learned friends. His touchiness or "complex” regarding this aspect of his 
personal deficiency may be felt in 

"Have added feathers to the learned’s wing” 

in the antohw@ra,phical Sonnet referred to above. And in Zom’s Labour's 
Lost, through little Moth’s lips, Shakespeare laughs at the pedagogue, 
Holofemes, and enjoys a pun on the B.A. of that ‘artsman,’ which the impish 
I>age slightingly associates with the ‘b—a, b— a’ bleating of a lamb : 

Armado. Monsieur (to Holofemes), are you not lettered ? 

Moth. Yes, yes ; he teaches boys the hom-book ;—^What is a, b, 

spelt backward with the hom on his head ? 

Holofemes. Ba, pueritia, with a hom added. 

Moth. Ba, most sflly sheep, with a hom.—^You hear his learning. 

Hoi. Quia, quia, thou consonant ? 

Moth. The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them ; or the 

fifth, if I. 

Hoi. I will repeat them, a, e, i,— 

Moth. The sheep ; the other two concludes it; o, u. 

(Act. I, So. 1, Lines 48-59) 

That amusing comedy itself aims at deprecating scholastic pedanticism, 
and Shakespeare seems to recommend therein education, not in school or 
college, but from life and love, untramelled by the bonds of a fixed curri¬ 
culum. 

The clearest light that shone on the mind and fancy of the greatest 
poet of England, emanated not from lessons received in academic halls, 
but from experiences leamt in what old Gower called ‘the University of all 
the World’. Shakespeare had, in an absolute form, the intuition of gathe ring 
every ‘unconsid®red trifle’ and every ‘weighty matter that could profit his 
art,’ with that concentration which is a necessary attribute of genius. And 
the coincidence is not accidental but significant that it is non-academic 
peop4—among them the Welsh private gentleman Morgann and others like 
Lamb, Hazlitt, FumivaU, Furness—who have been the quickest to discern 
the master’s essential greatne^. 

With revolutions in the social order, our very conception of education 
has suffered a sea change. Today the word ‘uneducated’ most often means 
those who have not had the education provided in a school. ‘To have spent 
eto as seven years at school is a matter of legal compulsion now, but it is 
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neither proof nor test of education.’ It was easier f(nr those who did not 
Jive in the modem industrial civilization to understand that there could 
l)c ‘educated’ people who had no schooling, but had gmned traditional 
knowledge and skills from the life they lived. Shakespeare belonged to that 
order of society where knowledge could still be absorbed largely from life 
itself. 

« « * 

Was Shakespeare ever in school ? His biographers have said all there 
is to say about his going to school, and guessed a great deal more. But 
all this is mere conjecture. There exists no authentic evidence of 
Shakespeare’s schooling. Stories of whethCT at all or how he went to school 
lack authority. There is no external proof that the boy was sent to the 
local Grammar School at Stratford. It is by no means certain that 
Shakespeare was ever in the room over the Guild Hall which is so sacredly 
preseived as the relic of the class he attended. In Shakespeare’s 
boyhood days the Guild Chapel was still used as the class-room, though 
later it ceased to be so. There is an entry in the Corporation books of Much 
5, IfiOO, to the effect that “there shall be no school kept in the Guild Chapel 
from this time following.” It seems likely that the work of the school, 
begun perhaps after King Edward's Charter in the Chapel of the Guild, was 
changed, at the date, to the room now used. 

It may, however, be safely assumed that Shakespeare did attend 
the Stratford school. Where else could he have gone ? It is true that no 
rt'cord has yet been discovered to show' Shakespeare’s attendance at school. 
But lack of records is no proof of non-attendance. It is only to be expected 
that many school records should have been lost during the centuries that 
have elapsed. The registers of the Stratford Grammar School, if any were 
ke]it at the time of Shakespeare’s boyhood, have disappeared. If they 
could bo recovered, it is possible almost to the degree of certainty that 
they would be found to include the names of John Shakespeare’s four sons ; 
William, Gilbert, Bichard and Edmund. And since tlie art of biography 
I did not develop until sometime later in the seventeenth century, there was 
no alternative method of preserving the knowledge of such details. 

* « * . 

It is difficult to deny Shakespeare’s schooling. ‘Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, it is dubious to assume that Shakespeare 
did not attend school. To be quite fair, it is only a small minority of the 
theorists who would not accept the fact.’ Though the assumptiimi of 
Shakespeare’s education at Stratford Grammar School is not supported 
hy any documentary evidence, it is a safe conjecture that has every reason 
*n its favour and none against it. 

First, Shakeqieare’s achievement itself speidrs of his schoolii^. F(^ 

endowments and poanbilities as were Sh akespeate’s, ac^etbing jaf„ 
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«^oation wm a vital need. The theory of Shak^peare b«ng an untotgred, 
noleaiTied genius is not tenable. Secondly, there was edttcati<nml iaei]^ 
at Shakeepeaie’s place. 'I%.o4e who seek to maintain that Shakespesare* 
b^ing a Stratfoidian, oapie from a village of illiterate peasants, and therefore 
could,not have become a literary man, are far from accurate, There was 
already a good school in waiting in the town. So, inspite of the ignorance 
of the parents, it was possible for their son to know the best thii^ that 
England thai could give to her youth of privilege. Thirdly, a son of an 
important personage of the town as Shakespeare was, we may legitimately 
mcpect him to have received proper education at least in the small town 
of his birth. His father w'as a middle-class citizen of sufficient means to 
give his sons Grammar School education that was of a rather liberal standard. 
John Shakespeare was one of the prominent men of the locality ; he held 
in succession a number of important municipal offices, including that of 
Bailiff; it is inconceivable that his son should not have attended the town 
school in whidi the son of the burgess was entitled to free education. 

w » # 

Before going up to the Grammar School which imparted a hi^ training 
in Latin, the little boy may have received his primary initiation into letters 
and the world of culture in some smaller unrecognized institution or even 
in a nobleman’s house. Quite likely the child at first learned in some 'petty’ 
school ABC’s and catechism in English. 

And the education that the boy may have got at a noble’s household 
was likely to be more of the nature of cultural acquisition than progress 
in literacy. Dover Wilson, assuming John Shakespeare to be 'an ardent 
Catholic,’ suggests that little William may ‘have received his education 
as a singing boy in the house of some great Catholic nobleman.’ 

« « * 

From the ‘petty’ school Shakespeare passed on to the Grammar School 
at Stratford. Ben Jouson’s ascription to his rival of ‘small Latin and lease 
Greeke’ would be imderstood by an Elizabethan as meamng that Shakespemre 
had the regular Grammar School education of the time. Bowe in the Preface 
to his Edition of Shakespeare (1709) states that Shakespeare was 
educated at Stratford school. That part of Rowe’s Preface is the first 
formal biography of Shakespeare, and there is no need to doubt the (mth 
of Bowe’s statement. 

Nor can we minimize the value of internal evidence as mere (»»ation 
of fancy. There are distinct projections of Shakespeare’s reminisoaiees 
of his school days in two of his comedies, namely, Love's Labour's LoH and 
The Merry Wives of Wirdsor, “Those who are fond of dwelling upon 
Shakei^pearelB illiteracy, and of drawing oonolusious from it, would do well 
to ponder over the play. Love's Labour's Lost, which shows both learning 
and its comedy*’, ^^esqpeare’s own impressions of his Grammar Sohod 
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peduft^e had definitdy mach to do ih the o( ^olo^aa^, T$^', 

teiohes in the *C9iarge house*, the Mhbol be keeps *<ni the mount^V 
mehticm herein of the *Bxmi-book’ (Ihe ‘Ahsey hook’ or ABC book In £W 
•ToAn), the antnaing c^ereuce to learning the lettors of the alphabet and 
syhabies (’boa, ba’), the joke on ’jerks’ or flogging, and above ah the perpe* 
tual satirical harping on the pretentious pedagogue’s parade of pedantkism— 
are specs of memory recalled with the wistfulness of an elderly sueorasM 
man of the world. 

And who will deny the claim to reality of the vivid specimen of a lesson 
on Latin grammar imparted by a schoolmaster in the dcli^tful episode 
of Mrs. Page—^Master WUliam—Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ? At the mother's request the teacher holds in the public street 
an unscheduled class in Intin grammar for the benefit of her ward. The 
very name of the boy, one likes to feel, is significant. Like William Page, 
little William Shakespeare had no doubt to go through similar tests, and 
was dismissed, if not with a threat of birching, at least with a commendation 
upon his ‘good sprag memory.’ And the portrait of Mrs. Page escorting 
her son to school at eight in the morning and resenting a ’snap’ holiday, 
may have been suggested by the memory of the child Shakespeare being 
taken to school by his mother. Mary Arden, herself unable to read, would 
natiuraUy be keen on getting her child well educated. 


Interesting are the speoulatious on the age at which Shakespeare 
was admitted to school, the duration of his schooling, the year of his leaving 
school, and the reason for and reactions to this event. Some believe that 
in Elizabethan England the education of children commenced at a compara¬ 
tively low age. They began early in those days. Shakespeare started 
going to school—and the hoy went daily—^while very young, most likely 
when he was barely four, in 1568, the year in which his father became High 
Bailiff and things were going well with him. 

Admission at this tender age was probably to a ‘petty’ school and not 
to the Grammar School, to which the usual age of entrance was seven and 
tite minimum eligibility was ability to read and write English Mid ‘fit’-ness 
for Latin grammar. It is more than probable that Shakespeare became a 
pupil in the Grammar School at seven in April, 1671. His &ther 
todk William, to be enrolled, to the school in Church Street, for which, 
Is Chamberlain, he had done yeoman service. 

The master, Walter. Roche, B.A., satisfied that the alderman’s son 
had *at the least-wise entered or was ready to mter into his Accidence and 
IMntuples of Grammar, would recite to them the statutes of the Sdiool j 
and <m the fath^’s undertaking to spi! them performed by his son, and 
hoy’s promise to submit to Oorreotion ^he did not perform them, he a^bsflt^ 
the pnpffl, wtitiiig Ids nainein a pa^j^^Mnt register’. The Strat^itd 
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is lost. 1316 admissioii test had been, before Shakespeare oame^ aracie 
timmgh an agreement with Smwt by the Stratford Corporation in 1564. 

How long Shakespeare’s school days lasted, there is no means oi 
knowing with accuracy. Some believe that Shakespeare had full twx years’ 
schooling, from his fourth year to the fourteenth, starting in 1568 and 
conthuiing upto 1677-78. Others hold that even if Shakespeare’s school 
life may have extended to nine or ten years, it must have started late in 
his seventh year. His education in the first, and longest, period of school 
life (7-12) was under the Oxford man, Simon Hunt, a ‘secret Catholic.’ 
The next stage (12—15) was under an unknown person from Warwick School 
who came to succeed Hunt at Stratford. And Shakespeare’s last year at 
school was under Thomas Jenkins. 


As Shakespeare, on finishing his English course in the ‘petty’ school, 
was admitted to the Grammar School, he followed the curriculum and 
texts which had become practically uniform throughout England by the 
middle of the Sixteenth century. 

The King’s Free School at Stratford was a Schola OramnmHcalis. It 
provided him with a fair education in the classics. Tlie subjects taught 
were lAtin Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, and, of course, Poetry. It gave 
him, besides mastery of the elements of this language of scholars in 
Renaissance Europe, some familiarity with the major Latin classics, and, 
in addition, a training in the arts of speech and eloquence. His education 
must have helped him to be acquainted with the modes of argument and 
with the art of speaking and writing in such a way as to plead a cause or 
persuade an audience impressively. 

Shakespeare’s plays and poems are full of illustrations displaying 
his power of declaiming and arguing with absolute confidence and perfect 
ease in language. All these bear out an unmistakable internal evidence 
of their author’s attainment of a high standard of schooling. Whether he 
went to school for a single day or not, Shakespeare shows in his writings 
greu^ of the theories of Rhetoric, Logic, and composition forms such as 
were taught in the Renaissance Grammar School. 

« « « 

When and why did Shakespeare leave schooH ‘Old tradition and 
inhermit probabilities of the case agree in withdrawing Shakespeare from 
school at a comparatively early age.’ Financial difficulty at home led to the 
boy’s disoontmuing his studies. When John Shi&espeare’g affairs began 
to take a turn for the worse, about that time, his biQgra>phers suggest, he 
was takmi away from school and put in his father’s business. “The narrow¬ 
ness of his drouinstances and the want of his assistance at home forced his 
father to nnitl^aw him firom sdiopl’’ (Rowe). “John Shakespeare’s large 
fa]!uily;!i^^ narrow and fewoed him to witixdiaw 
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bis ^est son from ib« Sohocil «ikd doi]^ bim in bil hingbiiiBM ii 
» ^Mriver’* (Bettericm). In I57t Jolm 8 hft)cei^eird *9 ]^!osperlty u n 
dealer in wod b^;an to wane. Hus dreomatanoe ia bdieved to bai« sent 
tbe lad WSfiam to bbi Sreb vcok aa a wage*eanier. 

Shakespeare’s leaotion to tlm (K>inpnl 6 ion of circumstances must hafe 

been far from ungrudging submission. The boy cbdied to oontimie bis 

studies ; he was unwillmg to leave school. Pid he not oherkih an amlntiou 

to proceed to the nnivermty I When the situation left him no other altoma* 

tive, William was depressed, he resented, and fled away firom home. We 

• 

may well imagine that when his father removed him from school and 'vddied 
his son to help him in his tiben declining business, it must have been against 
his mother’s wish. Mary Arden was for her son’s education all throu^. 
Young William refused, or at least showed the strongest dislike and reluc¬ 
tance. Elderly John Shakespeare must have stamped and stormed. There 
was a deuce of a family row. And young Shakespeare ran away to the 
sea, the sea of life in the wide world of London. 



IBSEN’S CONCEPT OE TRAGEDY 

Manmohan Mehba 

AtsMkmt Pro/esaor of English, Birla Institute of Tec^ology and Science, 

Pilftni, Rajaethan, 

« 

Ibsen began by ‘deromanticizing* tragedy treatug chuacters as 
real people instead of either heroes or villains. According to Shaw, Ibsen 
injected another element into tragedy : ideas. In his social plays Ibsen 
presents a conflict of ideas, a conflict between the individual and the social 
code of morals, and “thereby invests them with a universal and tragic 
quality”. A careful examination of his dramatic works reveals that, while 
in his earlier plays, namely, ‘Brand’, ‘Peer Gynt’, and ‘Ghost ’, social 
conventions and dogmas are held mainly responsible for a person’s tragedy ; 
in his later dramas ‘Hedda Gabler’ and ‘The Master Builder’, although 
social traditions and taboos contribute to the protaguist’s catastrophe, the 
germs of tragedy are sown to be deep down in his heart. Evidently the 
different stages in Ibsen’s dramatic development are, on the whole, 
determined by the development in his attitude towards art and life in 
general. 

Shaw aptly remarks in ‘The Quintessence of Ibscnism’ that ‘Ghosts’ 
is “an attack on the institution of marriage as a useless sacrifice of human 
beings to an ideal”- The society prescribing ideal duties and not enjoyment 
for Alving, forces him to enjoy himself in an underhand and incriminating 
manner. Alving is a drunkard, a libertine and a recklessly dissolute 
person who continues to indulge in debaucheries to the end of his life and 
dies a wreck. Mrs. Alving revolts against such a life of dissipation, and 
in the humiliation of her husband’s infidelity, leaves the house and goes 
to Pastor Mander’s who sends her back home telling her that she has to 
perform her wifely duties to the man slie has chosen and to whom she 
is bound in ‘Holy Matrimony’. 

The tragedy of Mrs. Alving lies in yielding to the social conventions 
and dogmas of the past. She tells Manders (Act II) that she feels “hemmed 
in by ghosts—not only by the ghosts we inherit from our parents—but by 
the ghosts of innumerable old prejudices and beliefs”. Under the pressure 
of the society (personified in Manders-) she has to sink her individuality, 
abandon all attempt to do what she knows to be right in order to avoid 
a rlftpb with her husband. With deep devotion she carries out her wifely 
duties, and sacrifices her own happiness and freedom to shield his reputa¬ 
tion by weaving a monstrous web of lying and imposture; she is thus 
forced ”to live a degrading falsity instead of a reality”. 

•nie othw fetal result of Mrs. Alving’s following the Christian ideal 
of maniage under external pressure is the insanity of Oswald. In one of 
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hii ikotog reqp^isg ^dfacwlii* Ibsm : ‘^acrlage for fscteiat^ ]!e^^ 
evaii wluo ^ete tm eeligioai of miHEiil, Inriiigi j» Neimeali 1900 

and frcnn BalTdao Kolifc ooaolndes, ^'Oewald wfw Iwaiidod; 
iHth disease, not because the father was a beast, but beoanse the motfaor^ 
had obeyed the immoral ethics of society. It was, from the first, this sin 
of the mother’s which avenged itself. The starting point for Ibsm was 
not at all the medical fact, Imt a purely ethical principle—as wae always 
the case with him.** Lest Oswald be tainted with the sins and lies of the 
house, Mrs. Alving sends him to Paris for his education; and after his 
return from- abroad, we find he has inherited his father’s disease and his 
love of enjoyment. The sins of fathers viat upon the sons. The boy feels 
disgusted with the galling circumstances of the house and wants ’sunshine* 
at any cost. Mins. Alving, with the horizon of her mind widened by the 
reading of medical books, realizes the futility of the institution of marriage, 
and, when reminded by Manders that “her marriage in every way o(Hiform> 
ed to the strictest rules of law and order,*’ she exclaimed ; “All this talk 
about law and order ! I often think all the suffering in the world is due 
to that.'* "I must work my way through freedom," she added. 

So when she hears the awful thing between her son and Bagina, bis 
half-sister, slie thinks she has no right to constrain him to be dutiful; she 
perceives too the injustice done to the unfortunate husband and "the 
cowardice of the monstrous fabric of lies and false appearances she haa 
wasted her life in manufacturing". In desperation she mak^ frantic 
efforts to save him from insanity by making his life happy; Bagina, 
knowing that Oswald is invalid, quits the house and he meets a tragic 
end longing to see the sun. ‘Ghosts' hits out at the conservative society 
of Ibsen’s day ; and the tragedy of Mrs. Alving and Oswald is primarily 
attributed to the ‘hypocritical conventions’ and dogmas of the dead past. 
There are the traditions—a dead faith and a dead sense of duty—^whioh aie 
walking the earth again. "They are not fiving in us,” says Mrs. Alving, 
“but they are there all the same, and we cannot get rid of them.” 

In 'Hedda Gabl«’ there is no attempt to expound a thesis; the 
centre of interst shifts from morality to psychology. An analysis of the 
play shows that the protagonist is largely responsible for the tragic doom 
she brings on her head. With all her personal magnetioism and cleverness. 
Hedda is a bundle of shortoomiugs. She is impulsive, neurotic, vain, 
insolent, ‘fiendish* in her dislike of unaesthetio people and things, imperious 
in her demand for ‘the joy of living’ and ruthlessly selfish, trampling under 
foot every person or thing that stands in her uay. The play is concerned 
with the inoompatibility or misalliance of the couple ; but who is prinmrily 
responsible for this inoompatibility and the nnbappiness oooasi(med by it! 
The marriage with Tesman is of her own choosing ; and although she is 
the daughter of General Gablbr and has been used to a higher standard of 
living, she could ad|nst herself to the bourgeois environment, however 
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gaflrng. As fllie makes her bod BO ahe must lie. But she does not do bo» 
on the other hand, she looks down upon her husband, hisiamily ciroile 
(Miss Tesman and Hiss Bina), and her temperament so revolts again^ the 
‘sordid transaotion* that the prospect of having a baby drives her almost 
frantic. With a view to escaping the boredom of the house, she becomes 
intimate with Brack, an aristocratic libertine and epicurean, who by 
his sallies tries to amuse her behind her husband’s back. In her 
conversation with Brack she divulges the sordid motives governing her 
marriage, calls her husband a ‘learned wretch’ and mocks at the idea of 
loving him in spite of his dependable nature. 

Not only she is an unworthy and perverted wife, but is also a jealous 
wom^n with an insatiable vanity. Mrs. EIvsted’s inquiries about Lovboi^ 
revive Hedda’s interest in her former lover, and pretending a hypocritical 
delight in 83eing her schoolmate, she insinuates herself into her confidence, 
and obtaining a glimpse of the pure relationship between Thoa and Lovborg, 
she is obsessed with an overweening desire to sabotage their fr cndship 
which has been Lovgorg’s salvation. Her vanity cannot suffer the idea 
that Mrs. Elvsted should have more influence with him than her own 
domineering self. She, therefore, makes an all-out effort to draw Lovborg 
back into her own toils to re-establish her sway and thwart Thea’s work 
of rescue. The ambition to shape a human destiny takes liold of her mind 
and she makes a clean breast of it to Mrs. Elv.sted. 

“For once in my life I want the power to shape a human destiny” and 
when Thea suggests that she can exercise that power over Tesman, Hedda 
cynically retorts : “Do you think he’s worth bothering about ? If you 
could only imderstand how poor I am ; and that you should be allowed 
to be so rich.” 

Making a contemptible use of the confidences wrested from Mrs. 
Elvsted, the heroine stings Lovborg's pride and goads him into rebellion 
against his benefeotress ; and wheh she gets into her possession the ‘child’ 
(manuscript) of Lovborg and Thea, she is seized with an evil joy and 
consigns it to fire. She gloats over the evidence of Lovborg’s tragedy 
inasmuch as it proves that she has foiled the designs of ‘that pretty little 
fool’ who had her ‘finger in a man’s destiny’. Thinking that the 
manuscript is lost in the house of ill-fame, Lovborg threatens to kill 
himself, and Hedda presents him with a pistol asking him to doit 
‘beautifully’. Lovborg, in the depth of despair, plunges into debauchery 
and is found dead. Brack, indentifying Hedda’s pistol, anticipates a 
trial with scandalous revelations ; all depends upon his silence. Finding 
henelf helpliMs in his clutches with the prospect of being involved in a 
scandal, Hedda shoots herself and thus puts an end to her life. 

Brack may be accused of precipitating the catastrophe, but it is 
Hedda’s egoism* spiritual poverty, imperious temperament, jealous nature 
ai»l mtblesB selfishness which cause her to destroy herself and others. Her 
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triukqtm* and cold exterior bidas a mansier; all 1^ exqu^ie 

qoaUtiaa of otiltoxo and subtte iatelleot become alropbiedL We are 
apalled at each a tragic waste. 

In 'The Master Builder’ Halvard Solsess, the hero, has worked himself 
up to the commanding position of an aroMteot outstrippiDg Brovik and 
othw builders. Bagnar, an excellent designer, who is in his employment, 
represents the new gweration, which in the order of nature must rise and 
displace Uie old. The protagonist is aware of this brutal law and descants 
on his fear of the young ^neration in the conversation with Dr. Herdal; 
yet he tries to suppress his young rival and holds on desperately to the 
position he has won, and refuses to yield an inch. Granted that it is the 
materialistic civilization which creates such situations confronting him 
with such a relentless alternative ; and Ibsen may be arraigning the social 
conditions for creating such alternatives ; nevertheless, the hero cannot 
be exonerated from the insinuation of being excessively ambitious and 
unaocoramodatiug. When Brovick begs him to permit bis son to do a 
little work on his own account, he bluntly says : “1 can do nothing about 
it. I am made that way—I can’t change my nature.” 

Solness may bo kind and gentle as Mrs. Solness would have us believe, 
but is immensely selfish and ambitous. In order to retain Bagnar in his 
service, he ruthlessly exploits the love of Kaja, and when he has no use 
of her idolatory and love he dismisses her. She is one of the many victims 
sacrificed at the altar of material success. The accident of the fire of the 
old bouse that was a part of his wife’s property affords a real insight into 
his ‘Viking' conscience. He tells Hilda that he wanted to pull down the 
old building and replace it by rows of villas to make a fortune ; but he 
never dared to sound his wife who cherished old family associaticms and 
memories of childhood, and even kept her nine lovely dolls, feeling thAm 
'under her heart, like little unborn children’. He knows in his heart of 
hearts that the destruction of the house would give a shattering blow to 
Mrs. Solnei^’s ^teace of mind ; so he keeps reticent *, he observes a crack 
in the old chimney which must be repaiied if the house is to be safe against 
fire. One night the house is ablaze and Solness wanted that it should 
catch fire; the shock affected his wife’s milk cmd both the babies died. From 
the ruins of the gutted house his fortune rose, but never since that day 
has he known happiness, nor built any churches but only homes of comforts. 

Who is responsible for the hero’s unhappiness and the agony of Mrs. 
Solness ? The ambitious protagonist himself. The sighing wife and the 
^>eechleBS accusation in her eyes are echoed by his own conscience. He is 
half insane, and his sickness is indication of hU morbid oouditioa 
induced by his silent brooding on his guilt. To Hilda whom he unbosoms 
the inmost secrets of his heart, he points out that all the master builiter's 
suoeeas had to be paid for in hiuuan happiness, not only his own bappinesB 
bub Uiat of other people also. He says: "Aline had a gift for boiHing 
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iq> the sonls of little ohildreii, £ffldA, That was her talent. 3Sat it*s all 
been wasted-xit’e of no use to any one nqw. It’s like a smonMemg heap 
of ruins/* He admits that there is a trdll in him, "It's the troll in ns that 
summons the powers outside ds ; and then, whether we like it or not, we 
are forced to give in.*’ 

Solness is building a new house for himself hoping against hope that 
the anguish pursuing him may be banished from the new abodje- ^ 
protagonist had a ‘robust’ oonsoienoe, he might have carried the heavy 
burden of remorse, but his conscience is too soft and feeble to oonfiront the 
‘hard things’. Ragnar comes again and repeats his request which Solness first 
toms down, and whmi Hilda expresses contempt at his lackof genmosity 
he hesitatingly gives his recommendation. This concession whidb he 
makes to the ‘clamour of conquering youth’ involves his collapse; for 
Hilda too represents youth—tbe coming generation; it is in this 
oapacity that she makes the Master Builder sign his own death 
warrant. Hilda's idealization of the hero inspires him with something 
of his old courage, and disregarding his wife’s warning, he accepts the 
challenge of his ‘ princess ’ and ‘ tries to build the loveliest thing in all 
the world’ (castles-in-the air). Mounting to the top of his new house and 
placing the garland on the vano, he grows dizzy and tumbles headlong to 
the earth. 

Retribution is inexorable. Solness ousted Brovik, and his son Bagnar 
who represents the new generation, destroys, in his turn, the protagonist. 
Moreover, the weak (and Solness has a delicate conscience) must go to the 
wall. Solnera’s overweening ambition, mural cowardice, selfishness, lack 
offoresight and the troll in him largely contribute to Ins tragedy. He is 
not afraid of destroying other people's happiness, and pays a heavy price 
in losing his own. 

The examination of these three plays reveals the evolution of Ibsen’s 
view of tragedy. We see that, while in an earlier play ‘Ghosts’, sodal 
forces contribute largely to the catastrophe of man, tbe tragedy in tbe 
later dramas is shown to be primarily brought about by the protagonist’s 
own failings. As Ibsen’s mind developed, his attitude towards .art and 
life also underwent a change. 
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IS A liIEW IMAGE EOR BUDDHISM 
IN THE MAKING ? 

WnUAM PUILBY 

What has served to provoke this following comment, was a 6>page 
article published in Time International magazine (American), December 
11, 1904. Those who understand the ciurent tensions brought about by 
oold«war tmd policies of ‘containment’, will also understand that when 
Time mi^^azine gives 6 pages to any issue, it is not only vital as world interest, 
it reflects a powerful trend as well. Time magazine, and perhaps mai^ in 
the Wost, are reaching out for an answer to the conduct of the Vietnamese 
Buddhist monks and others in the Buddhist world, and we ahall try to 
answer this to the best of our abflity and experience. One of the questions 
posed in this article seems to reflect the general resentment which reads 
follows: 

“Are Tri Quang and the other Buddhist leaders naive or villainous, 
or both ? Are they merely inconsistent in the grand Vitenam^ fashion 1 
Are they nationalistic or Communist dupes ? Whatever the answer, much 
of it lies embedded in the myriad traditions of a great faith, noble, puzzling 
to the West, durable, and sharply cliallenged by the modem people,” 

Many also are those in the ‘civilized’ world who await hopefully for 
the cold-war to abate that a more positive {)eriod of constructive action 
can be expressed in the afiairs of East and West. For over 15 years, an 
unending ‘war of nerves’, political and economic ju^Iing among nations 
have left the readers of newspapers jittery and brooding while neurosis and 
psychosis increase yearly to All Western hospitals to overflowing. And 
now, when the carefully laid plans of ‘containment’ to surround and control 
the ‘enemy’ fade into mists of illusion, the planners are seen as firustrated, 
unpredictable and surely angry men. 

Now the trend to ‘name calling’ and hate provoking is already seen 
in the journalistic effort of Western newsmen to direct attention to religious 
Inflw ftunaa said to ‘defeat’ the noble effort of cold-war. Time magazine, 
in writing their 6-page aecoxmt on the rise of Budtlhist rebellion in Asia which 
frustrates the planners of cold-war, focuses its white-light of joumalistio 
powmr on the traditional monk who is said to have made an abotit turn from 
dodlity and goodness, to political and materialistic attachment and entan* 
glement. Another statement that is characteristic of several otheia 
■ays : ‘‘Buddhism now may be as great a threat to the embat^ed odnn^ 
as the Viet Cong— if not greater.” 
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It appeam t&en tlmt the 'new image f<nr Bud(ihlsm’ will bu£M^ ^reai^yi 
or such politically keyed infoimatioo to decry ‘degneraoy* in Buddhist 
development vdll cause millions to thoughtfully examine the facts and 
bring about a needed ‘house<oleaning’ in all Buddhist lands. The article 
of Time magazine is well researched and surely reveals a number of facts 
imt too well known in either Asia or the West. Also, the author of this 
particular article has more than average interest and Insights on the Buddha's 
noble doctrine as this was revealed in early Buddhist-thought. But he also 
emfdoyed the ugly colouring of political opportunism to d^troy the brighter 
colours of good reporting. However, the writer of the article was merely 
doing his jommlistic duty to fulfill the wishes of his editor. Then the 
point of criticism on my part is aimed at the ‘spirit’ or reason for suddenly 
airing a so-called ‘degeneracy’ in Buddhist ranks and associating this with 
a sanctioned and hallowed cold-war. 

Let it be said that my reason for ‘standing up to be counted’ 
(as a Buddhist) lies in the thought that I am no stranger to the subject of 
Buddhist development in South East Asia. Actually, I have sjient several 
years in the Bobe as a Buddhist monk and have taught and lectured to 
young student monks from some 5 different Asian countries. From such 
good contact I have learned the inner feelings and objectives of Buddhists 
throughout the Far East. Moreover, my secondary reaction to Time 
magazine’s article, was to remind myself (and others) that ours is not the 
problem to protect sectarian attachments and lo^'^alties to ‘Buddiiism,’ 
but to see such movement, degenerate or otherwise, as merely the outgrow'th 
of world upheaval and the result of misguided men (monks and others), 
who foil to read and live the Buddha’s clearly outlined guidance. Also, 
those who reason along such linos must know that the planners of cold-war 
threaten, invade and destroy Buddhist lands. If then there are seen monks 
who ‘break their silence’ to prevent such action, can this be called 
‘degeneracy’ ? Among these monks are men of wisdom who know the 
tendency of ambitious and egocentric men to ‘use others up’. Korea is 
a striking example of this. 

Let us begin a more worthy analysis of this situation by saying that 
Buddhist development in South East Asia was a process that only the 
honest historian can ably assess. It was os much a ‘hit-and-miss’ movement 
in the life of humans as anything comparable to Western lands. But now 
the present inroads that foreign intervention and cold-war make on 
Buddhtet lands compel some unification of alms and objectives to survive, 
hmiee a. ‘house-cleaning’ is in order. This is a statement of fact even as 
accurate as the knowledge that the present cold-war must explode into 
glaring fiAme exposing it as a medium for power and new markets and not 
the 'peMe |n:omotmg’ influence Western journalists picture it to be. Colo- 
and cold- war are actually one and the same influenoe if we ate to 
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bel^re histiny sad «eview negative movement of Ferti^al* ^itin,. 
Engtand and otiier BSturopean oountnes who send earned ahips and men 
to the tmexplcffed regions of the Far Bast in seareh of trade and loot. 
Cold'War has oidy taken on new proporticms abetted by modem p^cholbgy 
and rapid eommunication of selfish men. For such action, a man of wfedom 
will not blame whole nations but will single out the guilty. 

But tins same history further shows the equally important picture 
of a slow and painful movement of ‘integration’ in human affairs brought 
about by a ‘shrinking’ world, the same force that gave birt|i to the cold'Wmr 
and desire of men to control the lives of others. A ‘shrinking’ world would 
be certain to increase contact and communication among humans, but 
such experience to the tradition-heavy human mind would also be sure 
to cause disruption and fear. Psychologically and factually the element 
of ‘change’ is painful to humans who have always expressed great fear when 
change endangered their gods, their triljes and their traditions. This is 
not sliown for the woricing otit of any benevolent plan for ‘evolution’ in the 
affairs of men, but as an inevitable consequence of contact and commimtca- 
tion. 

Here, I shall omit any mention of the sordid history of the Western 
man pushing into the peaceful but uncertain life of the Asian, because such 
argument is relatively unimportant in contrast to the overall picture of the 
growing and more powerful historical infioenco of contact and communica¬ 
tion in a modem setting. This present-day action on the part of educators, 
politicians and the forward march of scientific and technological aids do 
not actually balance the scales between East and West, nor do they erase 
the bmtal histor}? of the West . All that is said here points up a typical 
Buddhistic riew' on ‘Dependent Origination’ to show how events in history 
or the coming together of various influences tend to create situations and 
new forms. And this same principle further reveals tliat the new forms 
created are things in the process of forever ‘becoming’ (changing) fraught 
with the elements of change and chance as science now concludes. Man 
is indeed the ‘creator’ of mental and phyi^al forms, which work he attributes 
to creator-gorls, and now he must pause to examine such tmth and place 
it within reach of our confused and dissatisfied youth. 

To clarify a few of the unmentioned psychological and historical facta 
not mentioned in the Time magazine article, let ns turn to a Buddhist event 
of great eminence and movement, better known as the Cliattlia Songayana 
or First World Conference of Buddlusts held during 1954-66 at Rangoon, 
Burma. Burma invited thousands of representative monks and laymen 
from most every country in Asia to include European Buddhists. The 
conference convened with Theravada and Mahayana sects participating 
side by side over this two-year period during which time elaborate plans 
for tile propagatiqn of Buddhist Doctrine were made but few carried out to 
fruition. Actually, six of such conferences were held in various parts 
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of ^th the same more or less negative ending of apaf&y nntOSrtAii^ 
on dbjeoMves. One highly intelligent monk from India vfho att^ded all 
of these conferences draoribed them to me as 'window'dressing* and even 
'political feelers'. He was indeed depressed with his eitperienoes, seeing 
no effective aims in concerted Buddhist action of the conf^nces. 1 cannot 
confirm this because I did not attend the conferences that followed the 
Chattha Sangayana at Rangoon. True, the Buddhist monk is no grand 
mganizm* such as we will find among Western churchmen and bustness 
types. And because of this, when world movement demanded organizationid 
‘know-how’ the Buddhist found himself not only ill equipped but hesitant 
and confused. But if we are to believe the reports coming in, he is learning 
fast. 

^en what happens when wc examine this same picture from a purely 
psychological frame of reference ? Day after day in that lOO-acrc compound 
the First World Buddhist Conference had named ‘Kaba Aye’ (Peace Pagoda), 
thousands of yellow- and bromi-robed monks of Theravada and Mahayana 
backgrounds experienced that greatest test that grows out of contact and 
communication. Without being too fully aware of what was going on in 
their subconscious minds to protect traditional views, a great majority 
did feel the arising of resentments as individual challenged individual on 
‘belief’ and doctrine. Then later, youthful black-robed monks 'of Japan 
joined the happy gathering to add to the frustration brought about by the 
coming together of men more attached to their sect than wisc-detachment. 
Under such pressures, is there any wonder that so little was done at( the 
conferences ? Psychological factors must be considered. Here we see 
at once the power of sectarian and ideological attachments as the greatest 
of disrupting influences. Human tendencies to cling to ideologies even in 
the face of dangers brought about by world upheavel were present in these 
Buddhist gatherings. 

Moreover, this brings up the study of the mechanical nature of the 
human mind to react to loyalties and traditional patterns long before tmy 
reaction to reason takes place. Working for the best interests of humankind 
is generally secondary thought; robes and the colour of robes flashed before 
the eye are too often the primary consideration of monks and others who 
react to their sense of ‘loyalty’ and so-called duty. Fortunately, there 
are always more thoughtful monks and laymen to counter balance such 
error. 

In this more constructive criticism of my fellow-men who wear the 
garb of tlm safiran robe, and the obvious political nature of the Time Tn«.gn»m» 
article, let it be iruthfully said that both studies are relatively insignificant 
when we think in terms of the magnitude of human responsibilities in our 
modem Spnd demanding world. Politicians or statesmen are rarely prone 
to tqwh the sacred confines of rehgioiia thought in any land, and it is <mjy 
the pressures of a sanctioned oold-war and a so-called political 
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iha4i iOtb iwibia is tidceai. -iyiti! Its 1$ iiHa»]^ iiideed tci see aiiid 
Mt A note o£ lament* in ^ mritini^ and acuotmt nf tlm Hme airtii^ a 
type of lament emeiging from a Western journalist for a religions (or pihBo^ 
8o]^oid) influence said to be ezdnsiTely 'Eastern*. Here tiie jonmalist 
^abes to give tbe impremion that he is 'carrying the ball* for improyammit 
in Buddhist>thotiight and action equally as well as any Eastern adherent 
mi£^t carry it. Hie journalist did ^s job of reporting, but he was obvioudy 
pained and distraught and even beset with, some feeling of guilt. At least, 
I would like to think this was the case. 

Also in the 6-page article of Time, there were accounts of oTerstresaed 
situations regarding the so-call^ 'abandoning* of the Buddha’s comnumd 
which made no allowance of tolerance for young monks in training. The 

comment of distraction and negative criticism ran as follows: "_the 

sandaled monks with shaven heads have abandoned Buddha’s command to 
be 'still and motionless’ and have plunged deep into politics. While most 
continue their usual duties of meditating, reading the scriptures, teadiing 
and begging, more and more of them are busy issuing political manifestoes, 
organizing riots, and working for the do^rnfall of governments.” Here 
we catch the note of resentment and distraction of those who plan or report 
the cold-war and wc quickly envision the politician, the militarist and 
others sitting in smoke-filled rooms smilingly debating and resolving the 
fate of South East Asia and Buddhist lands, mentioning them as ‘pndr- 
-overs’ (easily conquered) and destined to be subdued accoixling to the 
elaborate plans of the planners. 

On the matter of monks dabbling in politics, the Buddhist world must 
remind Time magazine and all others involved that they have omitted a 
type of criticism to include the Roman Catholic church in politics. The 
Roman Catholic church seems most proud of its ability to participate in 
local, national and international political juggling which action no doubt 
has contributed to its ability to survive and dominate. True, such action 
is foreign and even distasteful to Buddhist monks who relegate such matters 
to trained statesmen. What happens to able statesmen in times of powerful 
cold-war is another consideration, but the fact is evident that when states¬ 
manship fails in Buddhist lands, the responsibility of the monk becomes 
obvious and urgent. 

It seems most reasonable to assume that following the experience 
of the cold-war ‘experts’ on what was gathered about Laos and Cambodia,, 
and the bite of old wounds inflicted by the Cliinese and Koreans at an earli» 
period, the planners should have good reason to not only reflect on the 
emergence of Buddhistic re^tance, but to put this feeling intp an entirely 
different type of protest. But instead, the reporting takes the fonn of a 
wordy article that he» the high potential to stir the already raw emotions 
of Western readers into greater 'extremmsms’ such as those felt by the 
Inquisitors of the Middle Ag^ *,to re-ligbt the fires of religious hate. Sudi 
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Iketion tondB to o^Hu^dl out tbe Jkaig jeitB of oonslattotire plwEpiiag. bobA 
lioping'^^ iUifit-W«st zoktionshipB that janoe^e peoplo the worid oveir 

hare Boo^ and kbooied fox, JeaiO^Paul Sartee, the eminent Ptenoh 
zi(^t and novi^nt, revised the Nobel I^e on the argument that the beet 
intmests of East-West ocmunnnication and integratian \ras endangered ^ 
he ahoidd accept a prize exolusiyely Western. Our hats off to Sartee assi 
others like him. 

/ » 

But the more thoughtful Buddhists should find in the Time article 
some blessings in disguise. There was belpfiil information offered on the 
Seventh World Fellowship Buddhist CJopference at Samath, India, whidi 
convened early in December, 1964. Here at the Deer Park of Samath 
where the Buddha some 2,500 years ago delivered his first sermon to five 
devoted followers, 160 Buddhist leaders from 26 nations gathered to resolve 
Buddhist interests which is said by Time to have sounded more like a U.N. 
debate. Present were Russia’s Venerable I^ama Jambal Dirji Goraboeve 
said to represent 600,000 Soviet Buddhists and the conference’s gtiest of 
honor the Dalai Lama now exiled in India. The conference was said to be 
highlighted by motion-pictures and testimonies of South Viet Nam with the 
published statement: “The unified Vietnamese Buddhist Congregation 
solemnly declares before the world that it avoids all activities which are 
opportunist, discriminatii^ and political.” This conference, convening in 
the name of Buddhist effort, is seen by Time magazine as a strange contrast 
to that first meeting of 6 devout men who gathered to hear the Enliglitened 
One expound the Four Noble Truths with an excellence that echoed arotmd 
the world to the benefit of men in all lands where education and cultural 
advance has found expression. On tlus, we must agree. 

But most saddening of aU was the published comment about Ihe 
‘leadership* of the Vietnamese monk, Thich Tri Quang, said to be the 
emerging South Viet Nam’s top Buddhist leader, and the same person 
who took refuge in the American Embassy during those hateful days that 
produced the self-sacrifice of monks and others in public places. Thich 
Tri Quang is said to have reacted to questions put to him about politics 
by saying : “Like all educated Buddliists I don’t like Communism because 
it is a^isiic. I strongly believe that Communism can never win.” How 
often were similar statements heard during the American political and racial 
upheavals in Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and even echoing as far north 
as CSiioago and New York. was a little monk mouthing the same 

sfflirimentB of the cold-war planners, blown by the winds of chance to South 
East Aria. 6u<h is the lamentable ignorance and misguidance to infiame 
the Asiaai and even -those wearing the robe. A monk who has chanted 
Buddhist scriptures for many years, comes up with hate-provoking mid 
(hnrt-rigbted statements about ‘winning and loring’ in a day of H-bomb 
cto^pment. Or to di^y his ladt of understanding about ‘aihrisin' 
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altip or Bohotbrship. 
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Itt this same thought, we are reminded of the Americaa ehuiehmtm 

who also lamented the presence of ‘atheism* in ‘godless* ooimtrks ihrm^ 
the new^pers so long and loudly, giving birth to ool<|<w(W and a ' chain- 
reaction of approval from leadership in all levels of Amedcan life. 
‘MoOarthyisml oniei^d&om these aifees of fiery hate to threaten the politica! 
structure of a nation, and so-called respectable mmi took up the cry and the 
wave of cold-war rolled on uncontrolled and unchallen^d. And now 
Buddhism stands ini the path of this rolling storm of hate at whose core is 
that ancient and unconscious fear of the loss of gods and treasured mental 
images of illusion. The all Bnlightened One could find no evidence of creator- 
gods and made this most emphatic in his teachings laying a firm foundation 
for this doctrine in his Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta (Impermanence, Suffering, 
No-Self), therefore making of Buddhist-thought the mother of a^ostio 
and scientific outlook on the life processes. Consciotisly or unoonsmoudy 
the god-minded planners of the cold-war now seek out the Buddhist to punish 
him as the ancients punished the heretic and the godless. Leadership 
indeed! 

We who willingly and humbly stand up to be counted in th^ tryfng 
days, must ask the question, ‘Is this the beginning of the mid for those 
who ‘fare forth’ in tlie quest of enlightenment and higher values through 
education ? Arc wo as liumankind inviting another Bark Age of priestly 
dominance and political corruption 1 Or, will such threatening events slowly 
put an end to crass ignorance and even stir the world’s t hinking element 
into a giant protest against hatred inciting propaganda and cold-war sanc¬ 
tion ? Or, is it naive to believe that intelligence can usher in a new day 
of higher educational and spiritual standards ? All such qu^ions are 
pregnant with potentials depending on the ‘winds of change and chance* 
and the movement of human energies. 

Another high point of historical interest is briefly referred to in the 
Time article regarding the ‘march and coimtermarch of conquerors in Asia* 
as an influence on Buddhist life and outlook. It is a known and historical 
fact that Buddhism has undergone painful experience at the hand of the 
conqueror, and is also seen to change and absorb its various settings 
wherever it takes root. This is factual information when we review the events 
and environments of Buddhist life in India, Burma, Cambodia, Laos, 
CSiina, Viet Nam, Korea, Japan and other areas in which the Dooianne of 
Enlightmiment was introduced. The lines of good information. that Time 
magaasine omitted was to state tiat any doctrine of enlightenment is relative 
in both effect and fact, therefore to find wide variations of the Buddha’a 
tM^hinga in these lands mentioned, should be seen as natuiid outeemm. 
And now that Buddhism has reached the West,, it will taka stall anotb^:' 
fewm nnder scienoe and the activism of the West. 13» Time’s wrifec 
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to ^sm tMs up in his stotcoiieht: **13ie ties that hind Boddhiit tme^ 
and laymen are vagne, Bnddhism has nm^eir dogma nor popOr oS!e^ 
m ihdmdttal immortality, neither premises divide authority nor promises 
foigiT^neas of sins. Its diversity of praotioes embraces everything from 
the cool conundrums of Zen in Japan to Cambodian water ritos and the 
exordsm of devils in Ceylon through a dance>to-exhaustion. Yet at the 
heart of all this is the escape from the burdens of existence as exemplified 
in the life of that princely ascetic and saintly agnostic Siddharta Cautoma.” 
A bit of salt and a bit of sugar, but facts nevertheless. 

Without question, a Buddhist *house'Cleaning’ is in order to restore 
its original heritage of wisdom. The findings of science and education have 
long abandoned the false and deluding promise of heavens and hells that 
priestly types have invented and drilled into the spongy confines of the 
unconscious mind. But now Buddhist texts are seen to be a grand mixture 
of speculative commentary, fantasy and the clearly outlined guidance of 
the Noble Buddha to confuse and confound the reader of such texts. From 
time to time it is the practice of thoughtful monks to ‘weed out’ commentary 
that is misleading in the texts, but time and mental limitations of egocentric 
men are almost certain to put the same errors back in another form. Many 
sincere men going to the Far East and to Buddhist lands for new and helpful 

insights are heaid to ask the question : “Is it not possible for you to offer 
me Buddhist doctrine devoid of tradition and dreamed up monkish halltt* 

cinations?” The answers are sometimes apologetic and sometimes vague 
because local tradition and commentary misguidance have crept into this 
noble doctrine in spite of the wisdom of older monks to oppose sudi develop¬ 
ment. There is always the tendency of unwise monks who invent fmteisy 
to serve a mass-mentality, bringing a great philosophy down to this level 
and even incorporating illusion into scriptural writings. Therefore the 
scholar who studies Buddhist-thought knows he must spend some time 
separating commentary and fantasy from the early doctrine of Siddharta 
Gautoma as given to his five followers in the Door Park at Samath and 
called the Four Noble Truths. 

Many also are the sincere and devout workers for enlightenment in 
both Asia and the West who decry the ‘paradoxes’ that are taught as BuddhM 
scripture to assume that ‘rebirth’ and ‘memory of past lives’ can be paralldis 
to science and educational guidance. The scholarly argument poses the 
question, ‘how can the Buddha’s unique and timely doctrine of No-S^ 
balance with a thought about rebirth and memory of past lives ?’ Sdenoe 
definitely shows the illusion of any lasting ‘seff’ in the imAnditig breakdown 
of conscious moments and the endless chmiging of the very cell life that 
gives form to what is called a personality. If something is ‘relxan’ al^ 
to ‘remember’ past lives, then the Buddha’s greater wisdom on No-Self 
is oanodled out. Professor £. B. Sarathclmndia of the Uniyeisity of Oeylcni 
deetiee the pzesmioe le mudi Vedantic (Hinduism) outlook in thi 
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Buddie iKaipj^^ and izi l»t4ar pt^ d falb bodh;:, teteids Hinds 
j^weenres ohmiged mudi of the Bttd^*e dootnne. (Bnddhiet H^hologj 
of P^roeptu»it Ceybn UniveiBH^ PireBe, Colombo). 

But in that anoient day of Vedantism and Btshmanislae outlodt 
it was Sihnoat inevitable that the Buddha’s teachings wexe to take a beaisng 
at the hands of fanatical and egocentric priests. If we have any deedxe 
to probe the facts and to argue about such phenomenons as the ’oontmuity 
of the life forces* or the origin and expression of recall or ‘memory’ within 
tile confines of oonsciouraiess, let this be associated with the more recent 
and dependable findings of those who understand these subjects. !l1ie 
Buddha definitely scolded those who foolishly talked about ‘past and remem? 
bered liv^’ and mentioned such talk and speculation as empty and 
idle thought. The Buddha explained much about the life processes in 
language understandable to his time, but did not and could not d^Msribe 
those life processes in the more clear language of the geneticist who exjdains 
the hereditary principles with the aid of electronic microscopes and labors* 
tory experience. This should be evident to the more thoughtful person who 
has ranged beyond blind-belief. 

Actually, the Vedantists took such words as Fatisandhi whioh 
scholars know have several meanings such as ‘Bejoining’, ‘Reunion’ or 
'Rebirth’ but used the word rd>irth to serve their outlook under a Hinduism 
that taught both Self and a Brahma to whom this Self was attracted and 
absorbed. The ‘Rejoining’ of such elements as corporeality (matter), 
feeling, perception, thought-objects and consciousness can be mentioned 
without assuming any existence of a Self, but that would not have served 
the Vedantist concept. The result is to see the word ‘Rebirth’ repeating 
itself over and over throughout the Sanscrit and Pali Canon. 

Also, the phenomenon termed ‘recall’ or ‘memory’ has long been 
under analysis, clinical and otherwise, and is seen as a function of the 
unconscious ‘memory’ arising in a more or less mechanical and impetsmud 
manner from sensual stimulation or from hypnosis, self-induced or other* 
wise. Memory, then, can be seen as an unbroken chain of events leading 
back into ancestry of humankind and definitely associated with the hereditary 
]^rncipl41 Obviously this involves not only the person ‘remembmiDg' 

involves the many experiences of several persons 
strotohing back into a remote era of human action. The unconsdous, f<a 
etample, ‘remembers’ and gives expression to primitive tendencies built 
into our reactions to seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting mid oOnsoiousness. 
The‘genetic’ or hereditary make-up of all living creatures is boimd up with 
tim principle of tnemoty which fixes its vibrational presence in tiie cell. 1^ 
to be ta^eted or ‘relinked’ in another creature through sexual contact 
and tho ovotvement of an embryo kito the full-blown form of hmaao # 

,V’' .• 
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' TliesKjfore, stane persons tmder hypnosis can ‘remember’ what appeim 
to be ‘past lives’ when actually they m^ly time in cm that endless chahi 
of memory that stretches itself back as far as memory can travel. However, 
to the religiously devout or the emotionally unstable, the romantic sound 
of the word ‘rebirth’ lends a promise for a mooh desired continuity c^ life 
but at the same time offers no explanation aside from heavens and 
hells. It would be shocking to the god>mmded to infer that movemegU of 
objeets (mental and physical) is creative in itself. The Buddha tau^t 
that voluntary movement, physical and mental, created a condition of 
‘karma* (action) which is the result of objects coming together. Therefore, 
memory and karma (action) are one and the same, the result of many ‘bits* 
of experience coming together as a conscious concept. 

Beferring again to the stimulating comment of the Time’s journalist, 
there is the interesting account of a religio-political movement in Japan 
known as ‘Soka Gakkai’ (Value-Creation Society). Here again we have 
an illustration on how ‘karma’ or action tends to create and add to that 
endless flow of memory. This society is now being organized in Japan 
at the rate of 10,000 adherents each month and is shown to be a religio-political 
group with a membership of 13 million. It is further described as ‘intolerant 
in religious matters, fanatic, leftist and reforming in its political attitudes’. 
Its leader, Koji Harashima, is mentioned as a ‘completely independent 
entity’ aiming at putting 32 candidates for the 467-scat lower house and 10 in 
the upper house next spring, in the thought that all are most likely to be 
^teoted. 

Viewing the rapd and popular rise of the Soka Gakkai Society of 
Japan brings up speculation about its true meaning and of the basic causes 
of the emergence of Japanese imrest and its aims for Buddhist and politiedi 
reform. Time magazine merely gives the overall picture of an ‘emerging’ 
reform but does not attempt analysis. But vre do know that this tight 
little island, already overpopulated to the explosion point, is now seen 
to be engaged in a type of sanctioned materialism which the Soka Gakkai 
Society sees as dangerous to the religious, moral and social woll>being of 
Japan. The Japanese ‘bonze’ (priests) no doubt also suffer the same 
pressures as they see themselves caught up in the sweep of exploding' indue* 
tiialiam and control by foreign ]x>wem. Frustration and discontent must 
follow such a pattern. It is very much like being caught up in a huge web 
of ctreumstanoeB that was woven by hands that are foreign to the soft touch 
of Buddhist-thought and the traditions of Japan. 

But in a day when a ‘shrinking’ world must integrate and experienoe 
the peias of emitaot and communication at dll levels in human society, the 
eeB^hnent about ancient tradition must bow low to the more negative 
industry, sensual satofeotlcm and a type ^ intecehuage not 
welcome. Under such influence, the traditional ‘web«’ in whfeh 
stni|;gte become temp<»aiy furisons and iro stoive to l»eak out into 
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mote Atmec^hieie) oi irndgui. where wo 
m<^ BfttisfyiDig fonOB lia tips saoM) light, tlie^Jaiwmese a^pht, jifB 

their plight m a ooimtry gripped tpithin the r^tkoi of a rapidly c^hgi&g 
world whose ‘growing pains’ are esipreBsed in indnstrud dominance and 
ensnid delights while the pitiful form of oultural life and motal balanoe 
goes neglected. It is interesting to know that Japan is seemiQ^ doing 
something about its plight wherein there are many of ns more or. less power* 
less to act and who are Med with apathy, concision and the deadly vapms 
of oold'War. 

In such a day, oold-war must be seen for what it is and efforts be made 
to raise social, educational and moral values to new and higher levels to 
parallel the facts about the life processes and the duty of individual. and 
state to accept a full responsibility to combat the aimless movement of these 
life processes charged so heavily with the elememts of change wid chance. 
The new image that arises on our modem horizon is Man and the demand 
that we reexamine the power of man to create and to destroy his creations. 
Failure to recognize this arising of the new image for both Buddhism and 
Man can offer but one alternative, to repeat another long cycle under 
leadership with mass-mentalities wcamig robes or the grey-flannels of the 
iplomat. 

Those who read this comment on Buddhist development, or as Time 
magazine wishes to show the ‘lack of it’, should not grow too ni»et and 
emotional or cast feverish eyes about seeking otit the so-called guilty to 
blame or punish. We all stand guilty. All of us would do bett^ to see 
this world-wide strife as a chain-reaction caused by ignorance and a type 
of movement out of step with cnlighteiunent. Action and action-result 
have created an explosion of unrest and change that contact and commu¬ 
nication have brought about. The Buddha would remind us to think in 
terms of his 'Dependent Origination’ where it is shown that beings and 
events are created by the coming together of elements and influence that 
react on each other to bring about an action-result. Therefore to know 
that thought and movement are creative forces within themselves, man 
stands fully responsible for what his thinking and movement create. Strange 
as this may sound to the god-minded w^ho people the earth in such abundance, 
on closer examination of facts it will be found that man is actually creating 
his present and his future to bless or to damn him. 

’Therefore, if we arc among those who will ‘stand up and be counted*, 
to work for further unfoldment of enlightenment through the medium of 
reason and higher values, let us bo tall enough to see above the obsouxiaK 
n rt QMwiw-irta of pettiness and sectarian attachment that doud the vmw* 
When we begin to break free from this web of cold-war propaganda : 
religious compulsions that ding to us like bamidea on the hulls of old 
to halt movement in this river of life, we can see the deM' onthnsB of 
Buddha’s Middle Path before ns. Some oontrd of the semnid life nb&ki' 
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ilntB 9 dlu^Jr that ilidie is for evor a Uid^ in ail dtoatkms It ire 
but only qeiet ^ mind and emotional^ttecbmentB lohg enoa^ to Iniite 
a new eonscddusneaa of reason, devoid of greed and ang«r. 

Most basic then to our unrest and the upheaval that contact and 
ooinmuni(;ation have brought about, is the 15-year old dirge about 'commur 
nism-oapitalism’. Tim has created a type of madness and frustmtion tiiat 
seems to d^ any attempt at a laddie Path. But the day of ‘house-cleaning* 
is upon us if the new image for Buddhism is to take a more positive 
form for intemational outlook in the affairs of men. Such house-cleaning 
can be likened to the spring when the householder removes the accumulate 
dirt that time and human limitations have deposited within the mind and 
affairs of hiunankind. We tlien thanlc 'Hine magazine for the stimulation 
offered whether we have agreed or disagreed. The important thing is tliat 
out of such mental stimulation new thought is bom. 



CHRISTABLE: A STUDY IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SYMBOLISM 


E. R. Mejirotra, 

Department of Etujlish, Banaras Himlu University. 

•Swinburne expressed the seniimenls of nuinv when be described 
Cliristabel as ‘the loveliest of all Coleridge’s poems’.’ Jt is the loveliest 
in spite of its being a typical ‘tale of ten'or'; and herein lies the peculiar 
alchemy of Coleridge’s jjoeHc genius; this producing ot lovediness out of 
terror. Then* is iissiirefll> something inscrutable about the poem which 
has prevente<l critics from upproanhing it as often and as eagerly as they 
have done in re.sp(*ct of The /[„irieni Mariner and Kuhla Khan. The fact 
is, whatever may have been the process by which it was shaped, it was 
clilTercnl from that which went to the makine (,f The Ancient Mariner and 
Kuhla Khan. 

A cursory ?eview of the various approaches to ('lirislahel reveals that 
the poem has n)ostly bti-n studied citli.r ;••; a piece, of didactic morality 
or as a sort of si»irit.iial allegory as Mr. C’otlcrill has described it. Then, 
there are others like Dowdeii,* ThomiisorC and Graham Hough* who 
consider it merely as ‘an imaginative romance prevented by the super¬ 
natural’. They have taken it a.s an average tale of chivalry and magic, 
br!!( ketting it with The Lady of the Lake, The Eve of St. Agnes and 
.Morris’.s romanceR. “The .stoiy ”, says Thompson, “i.s one of those tales 
of wonder involving sn])ornaturnl agency, tlie like of which German 
Romanticism had made popular".'’ There is obviously one great dis¬ 
advantage in such an a]iproach. It fails to read any deeper meaning in 
the poem or to discover any strong personal experience behind it. Accord¬ 
ing to this group of critics, the medieval theme is used either for it.s 
beauty, mystery or enchantment, ‘without any other very strong reason 
for the choice’. The following remark of Hough shows very clearly how 
this poem h;is been underestimated by him and bis assooiates: “The 
Anrieiit Mariner seems to come us it couk's^ a eom]ilete conception in 
resiionse to some very deep inner experience, while Chriatabel is a haunt¬ 
ing piece of romantic cfuuposition; its elemcnt.s are not .so much symbols 
as stage properties.’’® I, however, am unalilo to eoncur with this view 
and the ]>reseiit f>ssay is an attempt at an intcrpretaiion of Chrisiahel as 
a psychological symbolism The vision of t'hrinU’hel was ns much ft part 

• Foftkes. R. A., The Homautic .A.wrrfmn. (hondmi. Methuen & Co.. 1958), p. 55. 

2 Kdward Uouden. “Coleridge bn a Poet ’. Vne Stiidiffi in Literature (London. 
Kegan Paul. I9f)2). , • -j ' 

» A. H. Thompson. Sclectmn from the of Samuel Taylor Colendge. 

Introdiirnon, 

* “Wordsworth and Colori.lge", The Roman ce Poria, (London. 1953). 

* A. H. Thompson, Selection, Notes, p. 116. 

• The Romantic Poets, p, 66 . 
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of the poet’s inner experience as that of The Ancient Marimr. The poem 
can well be studied as an appropriate illustration of hypnosis or suggestibi* 
lity in the light of modern psychology. 

Hymphry House in his famous Clarfe Lectures argued that in 
Christabel, "Coleridge was hampered by problems which belong to the 
psychological borderland where matters of religion overlap with matters 
of sex.’’^ Even Tomlinson, one of the authorities on Christabel, views 
it simply as a ‘struggle between tlie instinct of death and Eros’.* But 
to the present writer it is, more conspictiously, a struggle between evil 
and innocence, resulting in the victory of the former through the power 
of suggestibility or rapport exercised on the latter. Coleridge here wants 
to depict in poetic terms the sinister working of evil and the way in which 
it eventually transforms innocence in its own likeness. This obviously 
offers scope for a scientific study of hyimosis. Hypnosis has been defined 
as "an artificially induced slate which it charach'rizcd. by h<‘ightened 
suggestibility, and as a result of which certain sensory, motor and memory 
abnormalities may be induced more readily than in the normal state’’.* 
It is, in other words, ‘an extension of ordinary emotional responsiveness’.’® 
And this is what we find in Chriaiahrl in which an innocent lady is sidi- 
jected under strange circumstances to certain carcful'y ordered series of 
psychological shocks which ultimately ovi'rpower her innocence. Jl has 
been a common belief among hypnotists that women are more sngeostihle 
and more prone to evil influences than men. Evidence in support of this 
comes from the investigations of many eminent psychologists like Hull, 
Liindberg, Brown, Cason and Roach. The poem also displays allegorically 
'the mind's failure to guide the Will’ which had been a severe malady of 
Coleridge himself. For Chrintabcl, as much ns Coleridge, suffers not only 
the disintegration of personality hut also disintegration of the will as 
Tomlinson puts it. The hypnotists of standing also agree that in a state 
of hypnosis the subject’s will is entirely subjugated to that of the hypno¬ 
tist. The subject develops a dependence on the hypnotist and appears 
to show through it an apparent weakening of his or her will; and this is 
especially applicable to the case of Christabel. 

Christabel, ‘the maid devoid of guile and sin’, snfft'i’s wliat is called 
the 'pathological isolation’. She finds herself alone. her mother being 
dead, her father bed-riddeji and her lover away. She, obviously, figures 
as the typical persecuted woman of the tale of terror, defenceless and 
easily vulnerable. In such a plight Christabel comes across Lady 
Geraldine, a picture of outraged innoc(>nce and takes her b) her father's 
castle, 'i'he new-comer is ‘a being of pure temptation’, « devil masked 
in angelic beauty and the first hint of the evil in her nature comes with 
her reluctance to join in Christabel’s prayer; 

^ Coleridge: Clark Lrotiirru. ]9!58. 

» Charles Tomlinson, "Coleridge: Christabel”, Interpretation, eA. ,Tohn Wain, 
(London, Eontlodgo and Kegan Paul, 19.5.51, p. 104. 

'iJI. 0. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology, (New York, Honghton Miffiin, 1984). 

” J, M. Schneck, Hypnosis and Clinical Psychology, p. 281, 
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i’raise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress, 

Alas, alas I said (Teraldino 
J cannot speak for weariness. 

Again, as the fatal w’oman, conscious of her own fatality, undresses; 

Her gentle limbs did she undress 
And lay down in her loveliness, 

and as she retires to her bed beside Christabel, she has set aside all her 
scruples: 

In the touch of this bosom there w'orketh a spell 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel I''"* 

I’tiis, obviously, tijtpears as a psychological case of suggestion, because here 
uii discover a process iti uliieh a propt.sition is accepted with conviction, 
irrespcelive of any logical reasons.Consequently, Geraldine succeeds 
in imiiosiug her own will on Christabel: 

O (ieraldine! one hour was thine— 

Thou’st had thy will!‘^ 

(M fhi.s self-submission of Christabel 'J'omliuson makes an interesting 
observation: 

"The develo 2 >mcnt, it should be noticed, takes jilace through instances 
of what happens to Christabel rather than whut she does. Evil works 
U 2 >on her and by the time she feels itossessed by it and, ‘with forced 
unconseioiis 8ym]iathy’ perhaps even becoming evil herself, she has lost 
her own free will.”*® 

hVeiiil projiounded theor\ of h,\iinoti.sm which is, naturally, sexual. 
The relationship, he asserts, between the subject and the hypnotist is 
tuudainentally sexual. The libido (sexual energy) of the subject becomes 
directi!d toward.s, or transferred ui>oa. the hypnotist. More than this, 
hypnosis is. in a sense and to a certain extent, a regressive phenomenon. 
The subject tends to regress to\^ard an infantile level, and the hypnotist, 
therefore, becomes a surrogate of the jiarent. 

And, this is exactly wbat h.ipjieus in the caM* of Christabel who while 
lying with Geraldine is imagetl as a child with a mother; 

And lo! the worker of these harms. 

That holds tlie maiden in lier arms, 
iSeems to slumber still and mild 
As a mother with her child.*" 

As is often the ease witJi Coleridge, here also a seemingly sexual evil is 
contrasted with a parental good. In a way Geraldine’a undressing reveals 
some, sort of sexual j)rofmieiiess, some ex()re.ssl> i)hy8ical horror. She 
insinuates) herself into the ndigious world of Christabel, and is only afraid 
of the motlier-s}>irit. H is dcliiiitely revolling to see so pure a girl having 

*> Chrislahcl, Tart I, 189-142. 

** Chmtabel, Part I, 14. 

*^ Ckristahel, I^rt I, LI. 267-68. j 

** A. M. Weitzenhoffor. “The Nature of Snpcstion , Jfi/pnotMW: An ObfeiAtve 
Study in Suggeatibilii^,(Nem York. John Wiley & Bona). IS-W), Chap. IIXI. 

Chrittabel, lie Conclusion to Part I. 

*• ‘‘Coleridge; Christabel", Interpretations, p. 107. 

Ckristahel, Conelnsion to Fart I, 
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contact with so obscene a horror. The evil is shocking, yet it does not 
fail to fascinate. 

This much about Part One of Ghriatabcl. In Part Two Geraldine’s 
evil starts operating jn Christabel herself. Christabel, on the conscious 
level of her mind, makes herself reassured and finds Geraldine, her 
tormentor, as ‘fairer yet! and more fair!’ but her unconscious fears force 
themselves on her attention as her father gives a ‘prolonged’ embrace to 
Geraldine, taking her ‘fondly in his arms’ with joyous look: * 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again 
(Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to seeV). 

Again she saw that bosom old 

Again she saw that bosom cold 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound.*" 

It is in this part of the poem that we get perhaps the most intense 
and ‘nightmarish’ use of the recurring serpent image in English literature. 
Barcy’s vision of Christabel as a ‘sweet bird’, wdth a ‘bright green snake’ 
coiled round it, is one of the most suggestive and original touches in the 
poem as it vividly exjrresses the nature of the conflict in the poem. It is 
significant to note that the sound made, b) Christabel resembles the hissing 
of snake. It brings us close to the suggestion that the identity of 
Christabel is desired by Geraldine and that (.'hristabel has unconsciously 
assumed something of the evil identity of the other. Coleridge here has 
drawn upon the legends of the ‘Serpent Woman’ and the conventional 
belief in the power of the vam]>ire to change its victims into its own like¬ 
ness and, above all, upon all the implications of the snake as a symbol of 
insidious and potent evil in religious and profane literature. 

The connection of Lady Geraldiue wilh the legends of the vampire 
and the lamia has been fully discussed by l’rc)f, Kethercot in The Road to 
Tryermaine.^^ He wonders' whetlic-r it was a mere coincidence that 
Southey introduced the vum])iie into Romantic literature in Thalaba at 
precisely the same time as Geraldine was materialising in Christabel. In 
Christabel, however, this legend makes its appearance, translated into 
purely psychological terms. Under the serpent stare of the sinister lady 
Geraldine Christabel succumbs to her compulsive power, assumes her 
nature and begins to hiss serpentwise herself; 

.... air her features were resigned 
’L'o this sole image in her mind 
And passively did imitate 
Til at look of dull and trecherous halo 1 
And thus she 8lcx)d in diss/y trance 
Still picturing that kxjk a skunce 
With forced unconscious sympathy.*® 

** Christabel, Part H, LI. 126-28. 

Neihercot: The Ro^ to Tryemaine, (Chicago, 1939), pp. 67-79# 

« Christabel. Part II, LI. 6()8-609. 
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Apparently, the obseasion here is so deep that she not merely sees Wie 
image, but feels herself becoming the image. Once earlier in the scene 
she ‘drew in her breath with a hissing sound’ (I. 459), and again ‘in 
diazy trance’ she ‘shuddered aloud with a hissing sound’ (11. 589-91). 
This situation is presented more dramatically and intensely by Shakespeare 
in Othello, when lago, the devil incarnate works upon the mind of the 
apparently calm and ingenuous hero to such an extent that the placid 
surface of his mind is churned up and the wild upsurge of the primitive 
brutality latent in him removes the barrier between the two and Othello 
is content to repeat the words and the suggestions of his evil gfiiius. 

Now, to return once more to the servient-image. At least, there is 
one myt|iical servient, the seps, which seems to share the Mimpire's power 
to compel an imitation of itself in its victim. This creature was evidently 
current in Coleridge’s circle in {be latter j)art of the year 1799, for Southey 
introduced it inCb a jocular ode addresseil to the t.’oKl in his head on 
December 19: 

Or as the w'reteh who on his desert way 

Hit by the sejis, dissolving lies. 

Hisses like melting snow on the hot sands, and dies.*‘ 

Hrofessor Nethereot has collected in his book a great many passages 
fi*om old medical works, observations of naturalists, and other sources, 
that have a decisive bearing uv)on the serpent passages in Chrintabel. 
'I'hey include, among other things, descriptions of birds caught by snakes 
and discusstons of the snake’s power to fa,scinatc (}). 106). The point, 
in itself, may aviv'car as insignificant, but it helps to correct Lowes’ 
picture of Coleridge as perpetually [juried in out-of-the way, ‘abstruse*, 
and ancient tomes. Many of those he read, of course, in the original. 
Hut he must not have failed to read such current account-s as that of the 
Monthly Magazine"'^ in 1798, of a Journey from New York to Philadelphia 
awl the Drandywthe". in whicli the author gave a detailed account of his 
inquiries about the biraous rattle snake. The tale had grown up from the 
fact that birds trying to [ji-otect their nests were sometimes caught by 
snakes. Coleridge, therefore, lived much in the world of his contempora¬ 
ries, and a phrase w'as as likely to creep into his WTiting from a recent 
V)oem or magazine as from The ImUh of Mizaldiis to which E. H. 
Coleridge tliought tht' serpent-fascination of t.Uiristabel might have been 
indebted. We, thus, conclude that however solitary u flower the v>oem 
may seem, its roots lie deep in tlie contemporary literary scene as well 
US in old times. 

In Chrhtabel, the charaelers have a symbolic significance relevant to 
everyman's condition of the inner psychological tension. The human and 
the sufiernatural elements in the poem are blended more completely and 
more subtly than in The Ancient Mariner. With a little effort we can 
reconstruct almost the same story in which the incidents shall proceed 
in accordance with the accepted laws of ihe world; we can imagine an 

Letters from the Lake Poets to J^el Stuart. * • .. *i. 

a« "Journey from New York to Philadelphia and the Brandywine", The MettOlf 
Magazine, YI. August 1708, p. 104, 
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imocd&ii girl coming under the influence of a woman older than bereelfi 
of beautiful person and powerful inteilect, but of depraved character. 
Even the description of the broken friendship between Sir Boland and 
Sir Leoline in the second part of the poem is clearly prompted by the 
poet’s personal experience. This fine passage derives a good deal of ii» 
force from an estrangement that had come about between Coleridge and 
his friend, Lamb. Thus by merely lowering the key all the action of 
the poem might be ti’ansposed from the supernatural to the natural. * Even 
the malign influence of Geraldine’s look askance could readily be trans¬ 
lated into its moral and psychological significance—the fascinating or 
rather hypnotic power of evil over a virginal soul, the mere knowledge 
of vice seeming to imply a horrible community with it. Likewis^^ many 
of the ideas and phrases in Chmiahel arc closely linked with those in 
the Jourmh oj Dorothy Wordnuwth. It is. thus, that we may interpret 
the moral and psychological truth on which Coleridge’s story is founded. 
Jlorth once said and said I’ightly that when we read the poem, we are 
all the while in our own real and living world, and in the heart of its 
best and most delightful affections. 



ON SINGULAR PROPOSITIONS 


B. D. Misba 

Junior Beseareh Fellow, U.Q.C. Department of Philotephy, Lucknow Unitereiip * 

This paper aims at an exposition of a long-drawn logical contro¬ 
versy, persisting right from the days of Aristotle. Aristotle dis¬ 
tinguished between singular and general propositions on the basis 
of a consideration of the nature of terms. Terms are either singular 
or general. Singular terms are those like Sankara or Asoka, 
which are appropriated to a single individual, that can not itself 
be predicated of anything else. General terms are those like man, 
table etc. which could apply to any of a number of individuals 
though, as a matter of fact, there may be only one answering 
to them. Propositions with singular terms as subjects, e.g., Akbar 
was a great conqueror, are called singular. However, Aristotle 
perhaps forgets that a nou-genera) terra need not be singular, for 
it may be empty like the term ‘goat-stag’, which he himself cites 
in another context. It seems that he did not take notice of empty 
terms in building up his logic. 

Although it is going too far to say^ that, without introducing 
singular terms, Aristotle applies his logic only to universals, yet 
there is sufficient ground for the view that singulars are not much 
discussed by him. As may be evident from the scattered references 
throughout his logical works Aristotle seems ambiguous on the 
distinction between singular and general propositions,) In his 
Prior Analytics, he regarded it as one of his first tasks to explain 
the universal proposition in terms of the singular ones. Then He 
blurred this distinction by using the same term to signify both 
primary and secondary substances, and held that ‘Socrates is a man* 
and Man is an animal’, although different in nature, are in an 
important sense alike, since both subject-terms fall under the cate¬ 
gory of substance. In its last chapter, he gives examples of in¬ 
ferences, including a syllogism, using singular propositions, and in 
De Interpretationc he notes that the contradictory of a singular 
proposition is another singular proposition. In the Categories it, • ifl 
said that the relation between the individual thing and the species, 
to which it belbnge, is the same as that between a species and a 

^ liookasiewicz, J. P* t30. 
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wider gentsg. On iJie'ottier bend, he insdete in Prior 
ihself tha^ singalar termsj by contrast with general ones, can only 
be subjects never predicates, and that when they appear to be pre¬ 
dicates as in'A white man is Socrates', this is only a rhetorical 
version. It follows, therefore, that Aristotle laid down conflicting 
views regarding the nature of singular propositions, and when his 
followers interpret him according to their own whims, they are only 
taking advantage of their master’s ambiguity. 

The Schoolmen too are equally ambiguous. Though they used 
singular propositions in their most characteristic examples both 
of syllogism and induction, they bad no special verses for such 
premises in their mnemonic schemes, and tended to classify singulars 
as a special variety of universals or paricolars, generally as parti¬ 
culars. They often discussed the syllogism in the third figure 
with two singular premises, e.g., Socrates is running, Socrates is 
a white thing, therefore, A white thing is running. The Peter 
of Spain thought that, for purposes of inference, singulars are to 
be treated as particulars. But this presented problems with the 
exposition of syllogism, for if singulars are particulars then, in the 
ByUogism quoted above, there are two particular premises. Duns 
SootuB solved this problem by saying that ‘Socrates is running* 
here means'‘Everything that is Socrates is running’, t e., every 
identical-of-Socrates is ronning, and so it is universal. Although 
Peter Bamus, a violent I6th century critic of Aristotle, has put 
particular and singular propositions together under the beading of 
‘special’, insisting to put syllogism with singulars in a class apart, 
all other ppst-Renaissance thinkers usually class singulars as uni* 
versals. John Wallis, for example, tried to show that singular 
terms must be treated as general ones, and the ground is that the 
subject of a singular proposition is necessarily taken in its whole 
extension. They freely substitute, therefore, singular terms for 
general ones in the predicate as well as thd subject-position. 
However, there are some points, specially in their theory of supposi¬ 
tion, at which they show themselves keenly aware of differences. 

According to this theory, there is a distinction between what 
a term means—its significance, aird what it stands for—its supposi¬ 
tion. What it means is fixed by usage, but. once this meaning has 
been assigned, what it stands for depends on context. It may be 
used to stand for itself as a word, as in ‘Man is a noun’. When not 
so used, its supposition is common. So common supposition is 
itbfdrenpe to a definite individual. This is bad by proper names 
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md jAmamktMimf mi sooh ftb^ ommi tite vfvy iMug 
4lMqr Bimi for. The whole ol their theory ia ehod, is pleM4y 
tlw feroeptkm the* the reel sohjeot of iMDS(iicaiien ie elmost eiweys 
e oeiierete iadtfidiiel. Where it is not, ee in 'Ifen is » spoi^% 
the fredioate is of e peemltar sort, e tarm of 'esoond inteniioa*, 
or of e 'lugher type’ ee we mey eeU it following BaeseU. iUd 
where the sobjeet^erm does not aotoally ’mean e concrete indivi- 
duel, tiien whi^ it means is not the sobjeet to which the predicate 
is really attached; it is need, strictly speaking, not as a subject but 
ratha as ao iiidM»tion of where the real snbjects are to be fonod. 
Bhhowing a modwn writw,' we might say that it serves to ’locate* 
what the predicate describes. 

Even Leibniz, the father of modmn lo£^c, defended the yiew 
that lingular statements may be classed as nniversals fmr pnrposM 
of qrllogistic theory. He does not see any fundamental diCforenoe 
between universal and wngolar propoutions, and this ocmclusbn 
is implied in bis oft-repeated assertion that whether nniversal or 
singular, necessary or contingent, every, tme afl^mative proposition 
ascribes, to the thing denoted by its subject-term, ao attribute 
which really inheres in that thing. Even Aristotle would have 
accepted this position, for his account of general propositions is 
based on a notion of predication derived from consider^^n of 
singular propositions. This subject-predicate way of thinking has 
led logicians to think of genenli propositions in a way appropriate 
only to singular propositions. In particular, they have assumed 
that the subject-term of a universal proposition must refer to some¬ 
thing, and so have aooepted without question the doctrine of existen¬ 
tial import. Leibniz sometimes followed this line of tbonght, 
but the peculiarity of his thinking is due, in large part, to the faot 
ttiat he also fell into the opposite mistake of trying to treat pco- 
positioog abont individuals as though they were like the laws we 
express by universal propositions. He not only thinks of the sense 
in which ’wisdom* may be said to inhere tn ’Socrates', but also 
of the sense in which ’animality* may be said to inhere in 
'humanity*. 

It wae only in Uie 19th century that J. 8. MiS clear^ stated 
that general terms, or ’general names* as be pcefera to designate, 
UN oennotative. A oonnotative term » one wbibh denotes a eabjeot 
and implies an attribute. The word 'white* denotes all wl#t 
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'4hiB^s tod ttiikpU«t» or conadtoi, the ettrilNite wldteneiii i^Heao^ 
eeoetete' geuerel nemes are «oatiotfttlee. Wbee Mili smUh 
ii ^4 gea^ terms refer to iadiiridaeU, bat aot<>tothNMDasis4toi 
or tbit iodividtod* bat es the possessors of oedbiia aMrilmles. 
Oadversely» singafar terms, in partkaler proper asmes, do refer to 
individuals as this or that individaal and got as those of whmn 
omtain things are true. These distinctions equa^ ^ 
positions. He begins with propitious having proper names as 
subject, and says that what is asserted here is that the individal 
dimg denoted by the subject, has the attribnte connoted by the 
p^dloate. And something of the same sort is true upto a point* 
of propobitions in which the subject is general. Here too the pEo> 
posittoti assei'ts that the object denoted by the subject poesesses 
the attribute connoted by the predicate. But m this case the 
objects are no longer individually designated. They are pointed 
out only by some of their attributes. In *AI] men are mortal*, 
therefore, what is assayed is not that the attribiztes, whidb the 
predicate, connotes, are possessed by any given individual, 
but that these attributes are possessed by each and every 
individal poBsessing certain other attributes. This distinction of 
Mill was revived by Frege, RnsseU and others. Mill laid down, 
thus, the origin of the modern view : that direct predication occurs 
only in singulars, and that universal categoricals are, in fact, 
'formal implications* of one essentially predicative term by another. 

But recently there have been two groups of logicians who hold 
quite opposite views, so far as regards the e;tistential import of 
singulars. Those who bold the view that singular propositions do 
have existential import, think that general propositions assert with 
regard to properties that they do c«r do not have instances which are 
true, while singular propontions are instances of these properties. 
Kow properties are divisible into those which involve at least one 
individual as a constituent, and are thus existentiaUiy dependent upon 
one or more individuals ; and those* properties which do not involve 
individuals as constituentb, and are thus existentially independmit 
of individuals. Following Moore, these may be called febthmai 
land n<»i*re{»tional {noperties, respeitively. It is held, thm^fore, 

•that eiagular4.{aiofositions are instaoees of relational ptnpmrtietahd 
dtos they imply exutenoe. They further maintain* thto the nataia 
ij#Uny aingnlat propotoion. ia sooh that there is no pifeposltjon 
poperly contradictory to it, and obviously if both tha 
i Jf<n<t37.(19fi8)»^74. 
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fFbe other ^iQ) tbinka thal there aim^ar propot^ktm 
vrHhoat etirtentia! imptnrt. l!b them **» nogolar twin alwaya) 
pvifporU to nazeie m ohjeet hoi is powedeoi to goarantee that 
alleged object be fortbeotoiBg'*.’* How arhether a ifrord 
purports to name one and only one object, ia a qaestioii ot 
language and is not contingent on the facts of existence. It ia 
surely a commonplace that some singular twms may, though par» 
porting to name, flatly fail to name anything at all. Our mytho> 
logical 'Indra* and *0’ are examples of it. In contrast to number 
5 and Sankara, there is no such thing as Indra and O. The mean¬ 
ing of the particular word *Indra* merely happens to be such that 
if the word did name an object, that object would be a physical 
object in space and time. But the word ‘Indra' remains meaniiig- 
fnl despite its non-naming. Moi.t words hke ‘and’, ‘or’ etc. are 
quite meaningful without even purporting to be names at all. , It 
follows, therefore, that significance or maninsfulneas of a word 
is in no way contingent upon iis naming anything, and even if 
a word does name an object and is meaningful, there is no necessity 
of both being combined. The mistaken view that the word ‘Indra’ 
must name something in order to mean anything, turns on the 
confusion of naming with meaning. Talking senw, consequently, 
does not always necessitate there being things talked about. 

However, apart from the question of existential import, the 
distinction, over which neither Aristotle nor the Schoolmen were 
clear, is obviously radical m the modern functional calculus. The 
two kinds of terms are represented by two quite different kinds of 
variables. Singular terms, those wliich at least dirertly name 
their objects, are represented by the name-variables x, y, 2 , etc. 
while the nearest thing to a general term*variab)e is the predicate- 
variable $ or etc. Singular propositions like ‘Socrates is-a-man* 
and 'Socrates is-not-a-man' are represented by the forms <&x and 
while a general proposition such as 'Every man is an animal* 
is iepre«Dted by the form (x) Where the relation between 

the predicate if and subject ^ is quite deffezent from, and more 
oom^ioated Uian, that between $ and x in d>x. Hence, general 
tertna always function as parts of predicates. On the other hand, 
ringnlar iwms are aJiways subjects never predicates. Even wkete 
• w.t.o.»P- iw* 
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tbe^ aj^petf to be pMdkated, te in fs Owitisbankiir*, 

» really predicated ia not the eingnlar term but a geneiftl tern 
constructed by m«ui8 ot tiie singular? term and tb^ relatioii o( identi* 
ty. 'Everett it Oauriabankar; therefore, means that'Evereat itr 
an'identical-of-Gauriabankw* and so is of the same form aa * Socrates 
is*a*man'. More securely, it ia a proposition with two aobjecta, 
and the predicate ia the verb *-i8’identical-with’>. 



REGIONALISM .• ITS FACTORS 
AND PRINCIPLES 

BijaMTAHAyH Kab, M.A. 


Beapite the fact that the term region ia current in intOTnational 
political oorreapondenee, the exact area of region remaina vague. By 
drawing some imaginary lines on the globe we call a particular portion 
of it aa a region, e.g., the Middle East, the Far East, South East Aim 
ud 80 on. Many think that geographical contiguity of the areas ia aa 
essential factor for constituting a region proper. Others lay much import* 
ance upon the integrating factors like the influence of religion, culture, 
social values and historical tradition among the members of the region, 
in Encyclopedia Britannica* it ia stated: "A r^on must not only have 
a geographic frame work, it must also possess sufBcient cohesion among 
its occupants and homogeneity in conditions to allow it to deal with common 
concerns and to differentiate iteelf from other regions.*’ Even the absence 
of above factors does not preclude the formation of regional arrangements 
like N A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O. and ANZUS aimed at military defence sgsdnst 
Communist aggression. Here the primary object is security, but in the 
case of BENELUX, OEEC and E.C.S.C. the supreme interest for inte¬ 
gration is economic, i.c., developement of industries and trade through 
greater mutual co-operation. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals form the basis of the chapter on 
Regional Arrangements in the U.N. Charter. Hambro ft Goodrich* tell 
us that the amendment proposed by the Egyptian delegation edmed at 
making geographical contiguity and certain other common interests as 
cardinal prmcipies of such regional arrangements, but that was rejected 
by Committee III/4 on the ground ’that it probably failed to cover all 
situations which might be covered by regional arrangements*. The 
Dunkirk Treaty between France and the United Singdom or the AHZUS 
Treaty between Australia, New Zealand and tiie United States, is lacking 
in the aforesaid requirements and as such excluded from the scope of 
Egyptian amendment. Despite the absence of these cohesive factors these 
pacts arc included in regional arrangements due to the ’community 
interest* prevedlmg among the member-states. A note of warning is struck 
by Norman Hill* end E. N. VahkleffenB* with respect to Katies consti¬ 
tuting regional arrangements based on force or coercion of some meniber- 
states by others. Such treaties are not voluntary and therefore cannot 
rightly be regarded as constituting true regional arrangements. 


i EnevdopeHa Bribmsjoa, article ou 'fia||iaiSaUBm’, Vol. 19, 78*94. BA 1B6I 

* Hambro ft OCodricA. CherUr of ffte Um*i Nafjont: OonMwntSff ft Ooca ww iito. 


(Beoond Bditiw). 1M9, p. 810. 
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The U.N. Charter recognises regional arrangements under Chapter VljL 
and it permits the formation of regional ailiuioes subject to certidu condi* 
tions. Article 53 of the, U.N. Charter stipulates that *‘no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ^angemehts or regfcoial agendas 
without the authorisation of i^e Security Council with the exception of 
measures against any enemy state” in pursuance of Article 107 of the 
Charter. In fact, bi-polarity»in power-politics, cold war and frequent use 
of veto, were not then thought of in the genial atmosphere of Great ^Powers 
unanimity and fiiendliness. In the League era also we witnessed the 
functioning of the Inter-American system and the British Commonwealth 
under different sets of circumstances; but the exact authority of the 
League upon these <Mrgani8ations was difficult to define. 

The much-debated claim of the North Atlantic Treaty as a regional 
arrangement for collective security is criticised on the ground that no¬ 
where in the treaty there is reference to Articles 52, 53 and 64 of the 
Charter. Bather, Article 51 which stipulates “the right, of individual or 
collective self-defence” is the basis of the treaty, and Gerhard Bebr* clearly 
opines that "the (North Atlantic) Treaty is not a regional arrangement 
under Chapter VII of the Charter”. The ANZUS or SEATO falls within 
this category and this marks a significant deviation from the principle 
contemplated in Chapter VII of the Charter. Sir Eric Beckett* and 
Mr. Oromyko,’^ though in different ways, roach the same conclusion that 
the Atlantic Pact is not strictly a regional arrangement. But Prof. Kelson* 
while admitting that "the Charter allows contradictory interpretations”, 
believes that the North Atlantic Treaty is a regional arrangement under 
the provisions of Chapter VII of the Charter. In the absence of any 
definition of regional arrangement in the U.N. Charter the whole issue, 
opines Kelsen*, is dependent on the interpretation of Article 52. 

Since the conclusion of N.A.T.O. a considerable number of regional 
organisations has sprung up in Europe. Pan-Europe movement supplied 
the impetus for the formation of such powerful organisations, e.g,, European 
Defence Community, European Coal and Steel Community, European 
Atomic Energy Commission and so on, in successive steps. Geographical 
contiguity, common civilization, social values and political ideals hastened 
this process of integration. 

Great Britain's association with Europe is h.istorical and her presence 
In the European scene is as indispensable as is role of the Prince of 
Denmark in Hamlet. But she is neither a member of the European 
Defence Community nor of the EEATOM. She joined the European Coal 
and Steel Community after 1954, i.c., 3 yeturs after its formation only as 
an associate member. The United States has made strenuous efforts for 
greater integration of the ‘Atlantic Community’ but she had been deli- 

‘‘ Gerhard Bebr, ‘Regional Organisation: A United Nations X^roblem’, Amerioan 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 49 (1955), p. 166. 

• Sir W. Eric Bechett, The North Atlantic Treaty, the BnuteU Treaty and the 
dkdrter of the V.N. (Ed. I960), p. 34, 

r ‘North Atlantic Treaty', United Natwru Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 9 (1949) but 
ICr. Gromylw’B ^ech.- 

8 Eelsen, 'la N.A.T.Oi a Begiopal Arrangement ?' American. Journal of Interna- 
MpM Laic, Vd. 46 (1961), (Ed. 1961). . , _' 

.* Edsen, Secent Trends, in the Law of the UnJ/tad 196lh VI9.( 
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bemtefy kep<» oat of these ot^anktaid<»iB eren though idle finuieed thd 
Sutopean Beooyery Programme and promiaed to defend western Bun^ 
through the N.A.T.O. Europe itself is divided into Bub>regions, vix., tlw 
Baltic, the Scandinavian the Mediterranean and so on, but in spite of these 
•ab«regional difference they have a commcm determination to prevent a 
Super-Power from exerting any preponderant influence. 

Perhaps no state is prepared to sacrifice its sovereignty at the feet 
of a great power even for the sake of security; and this is more so in 
Europe. The small and unequal states are always apprehensive that this 
identity and independence may be threatened by Great Powers under the 
cover of so-called Doctrines. The French Minister Schuman's attempt in 
this respect to nourish the eccmomio independence of Western Europe by 
creating the European Coal and Steel Community is a remarkable event. 
Integration among the member States has been achieved on a high level 
without U.S. help or participation. The Community’s organs e.g. the 
High Authority and the Council are vested with powers like tfcose of a 
supra-national body. They can exercise long-range powers upon member 
States in the economic field, having far-reaching politioid consequences 
involving voluntary infringement of national sovereignty. 

A sense of i.solation and hence an independent desire of co-operation 
in certain fields favour the formation of regional arrangements or agencies. 
The States may feel that as members of the world organisation their 
special political, military or economic interests will not be fully served by 
the agencies of that oignniaation and for that reason those of them who 
are sitviaied in a particular area may integrate or unite to achieve certain 
common ends. George Keeioii and George Schwarzenberger “ hold that 
"regional affinities should be utilised to accomplish tasks for which there 
is yet no basis at a more universal level". But we cannot accept their 
argument "that a regional allianco was essential to compensate for the 
U.N.’s weakness”. The idea that'regional alliance will provide greater 
security has proved illusory against such overwhelming factors as the 
development of atomic weapons. Vincent Massey^* disccurds the idea of 
even ‘hemispheric defence’ and holds that guaranteed security through 
'eontinontal isolation’ has become a mytii in the atomic age. 

Within Europe many sub-regional agencies or organisations are 
working with greater efficiency tlian all-European ones. Mention may 
be made of BENELUX, European Coal and Steel Community and 
EURATOM. The degree of integration generally becomes greater to a 
smaller area. The aforesaid organisations have demonstrated greater 
unity and integration than the Organisation of European Economic 
Co«operation or the General Agreement of Trade and Trafl&c and the 
European Common Market. Some duplication work has been evident in 
the European organisations, such as. Economic Council of the NATO and 
the European Coal and Steel Community or in the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation and the E.C.S.G. This has drawn the 
attention of the European statesmen and recently they have decided to 

u Keeton and George Schwansenberger (No. 37), Organuing for Peace (Edj 

l9S4), pp. 826-37,- 

n Vincent Massey, Forogn AfEaiiS Canada and ihe Mer-AmeriMn System; 
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•maIgMQttie tha activities of the Eurc^ac Coat aztd Steel Commuml^ mi 

European Eoonomio Orguaisation. The amalgamation is benefioiiA 
not only economically but also for eliminating possible oonfliots. But 
ooofliot oannot be wholly eliminated as there is scope for it when aotum 
is required to be taken against an ex-enemy state under Article 107 the 
Charter. Germany is on *‘enemy State", but West Germany is a member 
of the N.A.T.O. A situation or dispute may arise where an action 
involving the use of armed force may have to be taken against ^ West 
Germany under Article 107 of the Charter. The Security Council itself 
will then employ the U.N. forces, if available; or it may authorise tha 
memb^ of the N.A.T.O. who are also U.N. members to employ their 
forces against West Germany in order to enforce peace. We here assume 
that the Security Council action is not blocked by veto. It is a matter 
of great doubt whether in either of the oforestud cases the members 
N.A.T.O. will take military action against their partner, W. Germany. 
MOTeover, West Germany is now a free and sovereign state and has right 
to enter into. North Atlantic alliance for collective securily. As a member 
of N.A.T.O, she can invoke the right of mutual self-defence from her 
N.A.T.O. partners. Prof. Kelsen** holds that the decision of the world 
organisation, the U.N., remains of superior legal value even if N.A.T.O. 
partners decide not to follow the U.N. course of action. In that case, 
either the N.A.T.O. partners will remain inactive to see West Germany 
coerced to ac^pt peace, or come to the aid of W. Germany as duty bound 
by being members of Article 51-based N.A.T.O. Either of the situations 
is inoonooivable as a result of the eventual breakdown of the collective 
security machinery. 

The framers of the Charter were not prepared for such an event and 
they excluded the possibility of forming regional arrangements with 
ex-enemy states as members. Bather, it was sought that the regional 
arrangements would be directed against them. 

Barer are now the possibilities of a 'European Union’ comprising 
the whole of Europe than ever before. Inclusion of Bussia in the 
Europeem Union has been objected to, but not on valid grounds. Bobert 
Huge and Steffan PosBony“ hold that “a United Europe which has no 
place for Germany is a contradiction in terms". The division of Europe** 
into Western and Bussian blocks is, on the other hand, regarded as clear- 
out and not only based cm ideologies but also reinforced by rival military 
pacts. The supporters of the European unity hold that Europe has an 
independent and unique tradition of bar own and she oannot be subjugated 
(X bullied by either of the two Super-Powers—^Bussia or the United States. 

Lack of unanimity among the N.A.T.O. Powers is no longer a secret 
affair. Great Britan's recognition of Bed China, France's refusal to sign 
the Test Ban Treaty are some of the evidences of such discord. In a 

la Eelsen, Lawf of the United Nationa, (Ed. lUSl), 828. (Prof. Eelsen saalyses 
the inne ftran a roonistio and legal etandpoint, his analjaie ia atill tmsmpasMd, bst 
practical politics does not always conform to his line of reasoning.) 

Bobert Hope and Bte&a Possmiy, Inlemiaional fielotiotu (Ed. 1960), p. IK6. 

M diviaion of Germany and its unification problem are gnat sons on po^war 
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Press Conference President De Gaulle^* remarked that "the division of 
the world into two Camps led by Washington and Moscow" was no 
longer a fact and "the reasons for subordination to America are dis¬ 
appearing". France’s recognition of Bed China and her policy of settling 
the Vietnam problem by a process of neutralisation are in direct opposition 
to the aims and purposes of the TT.S. foreign policy. Both the U.S. and 
Prance are members of N.A.T.O. and S.B.A.T.O. but the fundamental 
difference in their foreign policies is now obvious. 

American regionalism evolved out of a novel set of circumstances in 
the first quarter of the 19th century. Cohesive factors like the Monroe 
Doctrine and its recognition by the Great Powers, geographical contiguity 
among the constituent States, hemispheric isolation, socio-econo-political 
backwardness, lack of security in the newly-born Latin American republics, 
and willingness of America to defend the hemisphere against foreign inter¬ 
vention or aggression, hastened the process of integration. The Pan- 
American movement was gradually consolidated through several conferences, 
and the Inter-American defence system was interlocked in the Rio Treaty 
of 1947. Other ancillary organisations like, the Pun-American Health 
Organisation and the Inter-American Development Bank and Inter- 
American Fuad for Social Progress engineered by the United States, 
sought co-operation from the South American Stales. But things did not 
move along the anticipated course and signs of dissension have begun to 
appear. The trouble came not from outside intervention but from internal 
discord. The success of the O.A.S. largely depends upon adherence to a 
common policy ns pledged by its members. After ('’iiba’s severing of 
relations with the 0.-\.S. and following a pro-Russian policy. Pan- 
Americanism has to pass through a great test. .According to William 
Manger’® America should infuse in the minds of her Pan-American partners 
a sense of oneness and a feeling of security from excessive interference so 
that the present crisis may be averted. 

From another point of view the internal trouble, in Latin America has 
been depicted by Charles 0. Porler and Robert J. Alexander.*' The lack 
of stability according to them is due to the fact that the freedom-loving 
peoples in tho Latin American Republics, say, Cuba, Paraguay, Haiti etc., 
are in a continuous process of establishing democratic regimes even at the 
cost of their blood and lives. It is not good diplomacy that the U.S. who 
makes herself busy in upholding democrary elsewhere is not keen to 
safeguard and foster it in the neighbouring States. On the contrary, she 
made desperate attempts to keep in power some of the "temble dictators". 
Commenting on Batista’s policy of bloody persecution in Cuba, Porter and 
Alexander*® say, "Ten thousands of people were submitted to vile tortures 
and it is estimated that over twenty thousand civilians were killed in 
cold blood by the army and tho police." 

It was no small affair to eserpe the notice of the U.S.A. Political 
instability in those, countries was hightened by economic insecurity. The 

Reported in The Amrila Baxnr Pat.rika, 24th Jjly. 1964. 

*• William Manger, Pan Amerira •«. Crijtin (Ed. 1961), pp. 95-96. 

»» Charles 0. Porter and Robert .T. Ale xander, The Si niggle for Dmoerocy in 
Latin America (Ed. 1961). 

»• Porter and Alexander cited in (17), p. 132, 
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afiaks oi Bolivia, Mezloo and Haiti teveal deep economic stagnation. The 
excuse of the U.S.A. for her sight-seeing attitude was that she could not 
interfere with the internal afiairs of other States. But this is hardly 
tenable and runs counter to her declared policy of making the world “safe 
for democracy’’. The U. S. spent millions of dollars to develop military 
and economic potentialities of the N.A.T.O. members to resist Soviet 
military and economic threat. While she took absorbing interest in other 
parts of the world, she did not pay due attention to the Latin American 
problem. Economic assistance offered by her was also meagre, and the 
whole problem of security rested on her shoulder alone. 

Recent development in African regiojialisin show that its promoters 
are not unanimous as to the degree of integration to be achieved. The 
Charter of the Organisation of African Unity was drawn up in 1963 with 
a view to integrating thirty-four members. Discussion’s in the Cairo Summit 
Conference in 1904 on the nature and purpose? of the Organisation moved 
along two different lines. One school headed by Dr. Nkruma favoured 
the “cstroine view of unification’’—a “real political union”. The 
Ghananian President’s urge for swift integration on the model of 
American or Russian federalism is perh.aps “misconccuvcd” and 
"emotional”.^'' The other view of a “step by step a])pr()ach” is held by 
President Nasser. According to G. H. Jansen,*® this approach is "totally 
antithetical” to the Ghananian approach. Perliaps the bitter experience 
of over-hasty attempts of Arab unity has made Nassc'r to take a cautious 
view. 

Some notable advocates of regionalism like President Truman and the 
U.8. Secy, of State Stettinius while recognising that world peace is 
indivisible, expressed the view that regional alliances should be formed 
and strengthened for the cause of maintaining international peace within 
the framoM'ork of the TJ.N. They are largely responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the N.A.T.O. which according to them is a full-fledged regional 
organisation. The basis of N.A.T.O. as we have noted earlier, is Article 
51 of the U.N. Chart.er. Such regional arrangements are to be distinguished 
from those based on Chapter VJf of tlxe Charter. Prof. Kelsen*’ opines that 
Article 61 assumes "a reasonably broad approach to the question of self- 
defence”. Secretary of State Acheson** reaffirmed that Articles 53 has no 
operation in the functioning of N.A.T.O. In the opinion of Sir Alexander 
Oadogam*® the deadlock in the Security Council as a result of the veto 
is no longer a probli:m as that may be: by-passed by actions taken under 
Article 51. But as a Gerhard Bebr*^ has pointed out that "prior to uniting 
for Peace Resolution a regional organisation, could, in case of the Security 
Council's fnihire to act, exercise its right of self-defence indefinitely . , . 
Whether the Recommendations of the G. A. are technically binding on 

*• Dr. Parimal Roy, ‘African Unity—How?’ The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16th Jane, 

1964. 

3* G. H. Jansen. ‘Cairo Summit Conference’ Statesman, July 24, 1964^ 

Kelsen, 'CoUeetivis Secnrii.y’, Ameriean JoumaJ of International Law, VoL 42. 
Stalement of Acheson on April 27, 1949, at the hearings of the North Atlantic 
Inaty before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

*» His statement reported m Security Council—^2nd yr. Official Records (1947), p, 905, 

•* Bebr cited in (6),> 
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Members is a highly debatable issue but their power to initiate 11.15. 
control in some form over the regional organisations is beyond any doubt. 

The idea that regionalism may supersede and replace the United 
Nations is not without its. supporters. But the latter fail to realise that 
regionalism can not be self-sufficient. Experience has shown that due to 
greater interdependence in modern world, it cannot be independent of a 
global organisation. Quincy Wright” rightly asserts that the United 
Nations principle of universality could bo further developed to achieve 
its purposes. No real stability in the slippeiy international field can be 
attained except by conscious and responsible efforts directed to the 
subordination of the Begional to the Universal organisation. 

Quincy Wright, Internatioml Law the U.N. (Ed, 1960), p. 116, 



tHE STAT€: AND CULTURE OE BENGAL 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES (FROM 
I2T.H TO I6TH CENTURY) 

Dr. Harendbaohandela Paul, D.Litt. 

Krishnagar CoUege, Nadia 

Any state and its calt'are in their real sense mean only an event 
or a condition and its qualitative aspect. Events are always 
momentary, yet its momentary activity gives it a life which through 
its extinction leaves behind an impression that continues Thus 
every event or condition has its three stages—^birth, its activity 
or expression, and extinction or death. In the words of Rabindra¬ 
nath ; 

“Janma soi—ek uimishei—antahin dan, 

Janma sc ye grihamajhe griblre ahvaii. 

'••• ••• 

Mrityu se ye pathikere dak.” 

(The Birth is that endless gift in a moment, It is Call to tlie Dvvidler 
to the House. . . . Death—^it is a Call to t])e Traveller of the Path). 
The expression of any event—that endless gift—the middle or 
prominent state of any action, is of importance that connects the 
two other stages. 

In the same way, as a man grows up througli his three stages 
of development—animality, rationality and divinityj so a State is 
founded on primitive or vilage culture, civilized or town culture 
and spiritual or world culture. And by a State we generally take 
its second or middle stage—the town culture—that gives us the 
conception of Nation. In other words, this Culture or sahhya-td, 
the distinctive quality of a citizen, is of three kinds—individualistic, 
monarchical and prophetic. The individual thinks of his self and 
his family, the monarch of his subjects, and the prophet of the 
whole world : the one seeks of his selfish ends, the other to the 
mutual benefits of one another, and the third only thinks of others 
with a self-less motive. The real culture of a State is spiritual 
where everyone should only think of others’ well-being and there 
lies also his welfare. This welfare-State or Bamrajya of Mahatma 
Gandhi is the ideal State that can lead a man and his state to 
world- prosperity and satisfaction of one and every being. When 
on© will realize this State—the universality of a being, though he is 
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an event or a condition, entangled by spaoe and time, he Kves as 
MTorld-citizen, and though he may be ontwordty dead, he is in the 
hearts of all generations after generations. Though Bliarata is 
dead, his BMrata-katM (or the stories of the actions of Bharata) 
will ever be remembered as long as India is existing. 

Again, though a life has been described with its three stages, 
it is really ever continuous like a river. In the same way, though 
History divides time into three periods—ancient, middle and 
modern, in its true sense no such distinction should be made. As 
time is eternal, it is ever continuous ; and for this the philosophers 
of history claim that the history is a story of continuity and heOce, 
it is ever contemporary. So even the Vaishnavas say that the 
playful mirth of Rddha-Krishna is not an old story, it is ev^ 
present to the real devotees of God. Yet for convenience we 
distingwish one State from another, and a period from another 
period. Accordingly, while we are going to discuss our subject, 
we cannot draw a line of demarcation to describe only of the affairs 
of Bengal and its middle ages. As the affairs of Bengal are 
connected with those of India, so are they concected with other 
States outside India. Likewise, the middle age is a very confusing 
term, and only for oar adva ntage’s sake we are limiting it from the 
12tlj to the iGth century. 

The Talas ruled Bengal from the last quarter of the 8th century 
to the beginning of the 12th, adopting Buddhism as their State 
religion. The last famous king of the Pala dynasty was Eampal 
(1079-1T20). And Sandhyakar Nandi, his able biographer, has 
supplied us an elaborate description of tho State and culture of the 
period. But it is to be noted that his Poem, i.e., Rdniacharita, has 
its double moaning—in its ordinary sense it is the history of the 
Pala dynasty, specially of Eampal, and inwardfy the story of Rama, 
the one ideal ruler of the Hindus. The Pala empire gradually lost 
its power during the days of the successors of Eampal—Kumarpal, 
Gopal and Madaupal (1120*1155). 

After the Palas, the Sena dynasty, originated from Karna^ in 
tile Deccan, ruled Bengal for about two centuries. Vijaysen (1095- 
1158) was probably, its first ruler. It appears that he also helped, 
like other rulers, Eampal in fighting jointly against the Varendra 
king Bhima, who was defeated in the second attaek and killed 
heinously. The first capital of the Senas was probably somewhere 
atEaj-h. Aftey (jonquering ‘Yanga’, Vijaysen founded his nejj? 
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cafatal at Vikraojpur. During hia rulership the people of Bengal, 
for a time again were able Ijo live their <lays happily and in safety. 

The next emperor Ballalsen spread his empire over Vanga, 
Varendra, Rarh, BagdI (or Bhyaghratati, situated at the Sundar- 
banas in South Bengal) and even Milhila. Like his father he 
was a great warrior. He was also famous as a great scholar ; 
and we find references of two books— Ddnis'hjara and Adbhutasa- 
garo—written by him. 

Lakshnaansen succeeded his father in 1179. Though he showed 
his power and valour in the early life, his later life passed in great 
disturbances and his restlessness of mind. His dependent 
Pommappal declared himself at Khari near Sundarbanas an indepen¬ 
dent king in 1196. During those days also the kings of the Deva 
dynasty declared themselves independent from a distant corner 
of Chittagong. A period afterwards in 1202 Muhammad Bakhtiyav 
Khalji with his 18 horsemen in disguise suddenly attacked 
Lakshmansen at his new capital at Navadwip. Having fled away 
from there the Hindu king established bia new capital at 
Lakshmanavati in East Bengal and there he ruled for three to 
four years. 

Lakshmansen has been called a Parania Vaislinaca (groat 
Vaishnavite), though his predecessors as kings were called “Parama 
Mdheiwara” (great Shaivites, or followers of Bhiva or Mahe(5wara). 
Lakshmansen himself was a great scholar and a patron of learning. 
The great famous scholar Halayudha was his chief minister. It 
is said that he completed the book Adbhutasayara on astrology, 
left unfinished by Ballaleeb. The court-poets of Lakshmansen 
consisted of Dhoyi, Umapati-dhar, Sharan, Govarddhan and Jaydev 
of whom the last became most celebrated by writing his Gifa- 
govinda. In short, the Sena rule has been called the golden period 
of Sanskrit Studies inBengal. 

It is desetibed in the Tahaqdti-Ndsiri that the descendents of 
Lakshmansen rnled upto 1260. But no historical evidence of them 
is available. The two sons of Laksbmana Sena—Vishwarup and 
Keshava—ruled, as it appears, upto 1230, and they were found to 
be '*worshippers of the Sun”. We also find one Madhusen as a 
king, who was a patron of Buddha religion, and he ruled at Vikram* 
pul: from 1272 to 1289 Who knows whether he was a descendant of 
the Sena dynasty? 

During the laet days of the Sena empire, the Deva dynasty ruled 
lor yeaif in Bengfd as independent, kings. iNo detailed histoi^ 
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of them is availahie. It is said that Damodardev ruled BeiigjOf! 
from 1231 to 1243. Darihg the rale of bis son, Oa4aratba, under 
the title of Danuja-mndham, and with his capital at ^onaigaon, the 
Sena power became bis subordinate. 

After conquering Navadwip, Bakbtiyar soon established bis 
capital at Devakot near Dinajpur under the suzerainty of Malik 
Qutb-ud'din Aibak. He then turned his attention to Muslim 
culture like all other Muslim rulers at the risk of Hindu faith and 
culture. He was soon killed by Ids assistant ‘Ali Mardan, and 
there reigned a rule of chaos and disorder for sometime ; but soon 
Husamudnin sat on the throne of Bengal for the second time and 
declared hiiuseif an independent king under the title of Gbiyasuddin 
‘Iwaj (1213 1227) Tiiough not qu'te educated, Ghijasuddin was a 
patron of learning. He was also inteie.'ted in the progrss of 
Muslim culture It was during his rule that the devastations of 
the famous Cliangiz Khan were made in Persia and in other Muslim 
Slates at the rouli of which Turks an Mongols were coming down 
in numbers to India. Aud the ruler of Bengal also like other 
Sultans of India/r did never neglect to give facilities to his fellow- 
brethren. 

In tlio next period of more than half a century under the 
Mamlfik rulers there was no question of the spread of Muslim 
domination, and it was even sonit-limes ditticulL for them to con¬ 
tinue on their rule in B.’ugal. At this time the different small 
Hindu States with their limited powers endeavoured to restrain 
the Muslim suzerainty. The Sena kings were always busy with the 
rigour of Kaulinya~imi, but their power was at a loss. The 
Kayastha king Daaaratha of Deva dymuty was ruling at that time 
in the South and East Bengal with his great power and vigour. 
Originated from Mongolian tribes, Kccii, Mecli, Tharu and others 
of Kamrup, after theii being newly admitted to Hinduism (through 
Buddhism), d* dared tiiemselves Kshatriyas (most of whom were 
famous as Bara-bliiiniytls) and were never tired of fighting against 
Muslim domination. Even those Burmese Sham invaders who 
became the founder of the Ahoma (Assam) empire and were included 
in the religion of Buddhism, against which Brahmanya religion 
was 60 much antagonistic, fought against the Muslims. But the 
subordinate rulers of Jaipur under Gango-ompire of Orissa were 
probably the greatest rivals of the Mamluk kings. 

Of the Mamluk rulers mention niay be made of Tughral who 
was at first a d& facto ruler of the province undar Sultan Balban, 
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But he soon declAred himself independeni uiidw the title cl 
Mnghisnddin ; and was able to win over the hearts of the pnbUo 
as well as the officials with his cleverness and skiUnln^. He 
even spent {urofosely for provision and satisfaction of the DaroUhes 
and Auliyat. But he was soon defeated in his third attempt by 
G-hiyasuddin Balban, the emperor of Delhi. 

The rule of administration by the House of Balban in "Bengal 
continued for about 42 years (12d6>ld28). During this period 
Musldm domination was not only spread, but its culture also domi> 
nated with prosperity and grandeur. Apparently the unruly, blood¬ 
thirsty Muslim soldiers, hnding no scope for conquest outside 
Bengal, concentrated their attention in subduing the small Hindu 
principalities, which were still then holding their own against 
Muslim domination. And it is said that with Muslim officials, and 
particularly the unruly spirits of the House of Balban, who found 
a more congenial home in Bengal than in Delhi, there gathered 
round from different parts of India and outside, the Sufis, darvishes 
and auliyae. These Muslim saints easily conquered theheirtsof 
the local people, and this spiritual influence was r^lly of consider¬ 
able effect. 

After the fall of the House of Balban in Bengal, condition of 
the State passed in restless situations till the rise of the Iliyas 
Shahl power. It was during this time that the Spanish traveller 
Ibn Battuta while travelling throughout the Muslim countries also 
landed to Bengal, and from his accounts we know much about the 
economic and social conditions of the lime. Shamsuddin Iliyas 
rnled Bengal independently fron 1342 to 1357. During his time 
the whole of Northern India was in turmoil and disorder for the 
op[n*eBsioD and whimsical nature of the Delhi Sultan Muhammad 
Tugblaq. Finding this opportunity he proceeded as far as Banaras 
after defeating the Hindu rollers, who in the mean time declaring 
them independent were only fighting among thems»*lve8 for their 
selfish intrigues. He even conquered the Hindu State of Kamrup 
which could not be conqured till then by, the Muslim rulers.- Being 
encouraged at this he was attempting to attack Delhi, but in the 
mean time the next emperor Firuz Shah led an expedition against 
the turbulent rebel and after defeating Iliyas, brought under control 
all the dependencies that were conquered by him. Coming to 
friendly terms Iliyas ruled the next few years independently in 
Bragal. 
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Ab Iliyu was a patron of Mtialim cnUinro, so his mil iAi 
successor Silcandar Shah (1357-89) whose rule was oompaHtlil'tity 
peaceful, spent the ^^ter j^rt of his sdiniDistmtbn for the fiMI- 
gress of Muslim culture. The great Mosque of Adiha hear Pan'i^ 
—a pride of Muslim architecture—was built by. this king ; ahd 
during his time many other shrines, mosques and dar0hs w2» 
built in different parts of Bengal mainly on the ruins of Hindu and 
Buddhist temples from which it may be conjectured' that the 
influence of the Muslim saints and auliyas was predotninating and 
their religion of Sufism was actively processing fchronghont Bengal. 

The last years of Sikandar Shah were passed in dismay owin|f 
to the plots and intrigues among his sons ; and atlast the rebellious 
Ghiyasaddin Azam Shah succeeded on the throne. It is said thAt 
Ghiyasutidin (1389-409) was just, and yet of liberal attitude ; the 
story of Saltan and the trial of Qazi {sultdn o Knjir bichdr^ aA 
current in Bengali) is referred to this Sultan. As he was a poet, 
so he was also a great patron of arts and literature. Th«ce iir 
reference of this king corresponding with the great Persian poet 
Hafiz on study of Poetry ; and it is said that he even invited the 
poet to visit his court, which though at the last ixK'ment could not 
be obliged for some unavoidable reasons. The sultan had also 
cordial relations with Muslim saints. Nur Qutbul-Alam, son of 
the famous Sufi Ala ul-Haq, was one of his intimates, who used 
to prea<'h religious doctrines from his shrine at Pandua under rojusl 
patronage. He was also in cordial relations with emperors of 
distant lands ; and it is said that as an effect to this Yungld, 
the contemporary emperor of China, sent an embassy to his court. 
And Mahnan, the interpreter attached to the Chinese embassy, has 
left us an interesting account of Bengali habits and also of our 
cultural, artistic iiecformances. 

Saifuddin Hamza Shah under the title of Snltauus-Salatihi 
succeeded his father Ghiyasnddiu, but he was soon removed by the 
hidden intrigues of Raja Ganesh, who was then in a sense the 
‘King-maker’, and replaced by his son and grandson Sluhabuddin 
Bayazid Shah and Alauddin Firuz Shah, who ruled till 1413. 

Kaja Kans or Ganesh, an influential Brahmin zamindar of 
Dinajpur, was the able adviser of Sultan Ghiyasuddin. After 
Ghiyasnddin’s death we may presume that he had in his mind to 
re-establish the Hindu empire in Bengal, but he had not the oonrage 
to do s6 in such a Muslim domination all over India. Now, finding 
the opportunity, he declared himself an independent king after kt)). 
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fog Alaoddin Firu* Shah Bof the Muslinm onii»d iogetber to 
invite Ibiahim Shah Sharqi of Jannpur for attacking Bengal. Being 
defeated to Sharqi it was compromised that Kans’s son Jadu after 
embracing the religion of Islam should ascend the throne under the 
title of Jalaluddin. Jalaluddin (1418-31) was a patron of letters 
of both the Hindus and the Muslims. As he has been compared to 
Naushlrtofin by a Muslim historian, so he was found to patronise a 
Brahman who became his court-pandita and wrote oommentaries on 
many Sanskrit works. And during this period the Bengali Ramd^na 
of Krittivas was written under royal patronage. His son Shamsuddin 
Ahmad has been characterised differently by different historians. And 
he was found to be abruptly assassinated by a slave of him after three 
to four years’ rule After a short period of chaos and disorder the 
nobles united together to install in his place a descendant of Iliyas, 
Nasiniddin Mahmud. 


The later Iliyas Shahi kings ruled Bengal for ab6ut 50 years, 
Nasiruddin’s administration was comparatively peaceful. His son 
Ruknnddin Barbak (1459-74) extended his domination by defeating 
the Baja Jagapati of Orissa. He had ranch interest for the advance¬ 
ment of \ ernaculara : and it was during his time Maiadhar Basu 
received the title of Gumrdj-kh'ln as royal appreciation for his book 
Sn Krishna Bijay. His son Shamsuddin V'u-uf (1474 87) was also 
just, liberal and a patron of learning like his father ; and he patronised 
those Habw by offering them covetable posts-the Habsi-slaves who 
were imported and offered services in the military department by his 
father. But the generosity and liberality shown to the Habsia was 
found to be ill-returned, when we find that Yusuf’s successor Jalal¬ 
uddin Fath (1481-87) was murdered by the eunuchs of the palace, 
the Khwajasera Sultan Shahzada. The next few years of Habsi 
rule (1487-93) are enshrouded in darkness. Yet whatever records we 
find of them, it appears that there wa.s turmoil and disorder in the 
country, and no ruler was in peace of mind for he was always in fear 
to be killed by his next usurper. 

After a dark period of Abyssinian rule there shines an era of peace 
and prosperity, when Husain Shah became the ruler of Bengal with 
the common consent of aU peaple, both Muslims and Hindus. Though 
of Arab origin, he with his father Syed Ashraf settled somewhere in 
Murshidabad. It is said he bagan his life a? a shepherd to a loo^l 
Bralimin ; and later from an ordinary service in the Gtovemment, he 
rose to the position of a minister. He was the prime-minister of the 

' All ‘ 
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last Habsi ruler Sharosuddm Mozaffar, and it is "to his credit and 
sagacity that the difoana Muzaffar continued to rule for three years* 

Syed Alauddiu Husain Shah (1493-1516) is the best, though may 
iwt be the mosi powerful, of all kings that ruled Bengal during the 
middle ages. And in th same way the regime of Husain Shahi dynasty 
(1493-lr538) may be said the golden period in the political life of 
Bengal. During the period the genius of Bengali people was developed 
in every sphere. The culture of art and architecture, literature, 
religion and philosophy rose to its zenith. There flourished the great 
man-god Sri Chaitanya (1486-1533), and with him the lyricism of the 
cult of Badha Krishna that fervour of Vaishnavism—the religion of 
love and devotion—with its innate fellow feeling and social toleration 
continued unabated for the next hundred and fifty years. The single 
best production of Bengali literature—Choitanya Cha rWlmrita-hy 
Krishnadas Kaviraj, illustrating the philosophy of Chaitanya-cvM was 
written during the last part of this century. And in the development 
of Bengali mind in a new fashion through Paddvall literature, surely 
the part of the Muslim lord of Gaur is actively connected. The 
people can never forget Husain Shah’s catholicity of spirit and his 
tolerant mind an enlightened soul which helf)ed to a large extent to 
give scope to the Vaishnava leader and his followers to spread the reli¬ 
gion of Itove throughout Bengal. And it is sure, if he did not know that 
this fervour in a new fashion is only another angle of view of Sufism— 
the religion of love and attachment—with the lyricism of Yusuf and 
Zulaikhd, he could not have tolerated another's religion. Not only 
Bengali, but also study of Sanskrit in all its branches—such as 
Nyaya (Logic), Smriti (Theology), Tantra and Yoga (or Concentration 
of the body and mind through some scientific systems) and above all 
Vaishnavism rose to its zenith for the second time. In fact, his 
tolerant attitude, sympathetic behaviour and magnanimous character 
bad captivated the Bengalis who entitled him with Nripati-tilak and 
jagat-hhushan to show their due respects. 

Alauddin Husain was no sectarian ruler ; and we find many 
Hindus who were in responsible position of the State. His minister 
.was Gk)pinath Basu with the title of Purandar Khan, Court-physician 
Hukunda Das, chief-body-guard Keshava Chhatri, general of soldiers 
Gaur Mallik, and thef amoos two brothers—Rup and Sanatan, Sri 
Chaitanya*B two most erudite disciples—were respectively his Da&fr- 
khdg (Private Secretau^) and Sdkar Mallik, Bengalicised fxom^Saglm 
Matih (or “Little King*'). As he had the capacity to seleet really 
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fit persons to their respectable positions, so he had the foresight and 
also the firmness of character to remove from office and disband the 
palace-guards or paths, who ever since their part In the murder of 
Jalaluddin Fath Shah, had grown insolent and faithless ; and finally 
lie banished from the state those cruel, infamous Habsis, and recalled 
in their places the old nobles. 

Husain Shah was no less interested in Vernacular literature, as 
in the literary appreciation of Arabic and Persian and also of Muslim 
art and architecture. We find some of onr poets—such as Biprad^s 
Piplai and Bijay Gupta in their Mannsn-manual katyas and Yashoraj 
Khan, son of Maladhar Basu, in Padavali literature—have immortalised 
him through their works by referring to liis patronage with gratitude. 
Besides, through his influence provincial governors also showed their 
interest in vernacular literature, of which we may cite instances of 
Paragal and his son and successor Chhuti Khan, Governors of Chitta¬ 
gong, who patronised respectively Paramcshwar and Srikar Nandi, 
the two earliest translators of the Mahabharata in Bengali. 

Husain Shah was also a successful statesman and a good adminis¬ 
trator. Making treaty with Sikandar Lodi, he extended his dominion 
to North Bihar. After besiezing the capital of Kamrup for years to¬ 
gether, he removed from the throne its Hindu king and placed in his 
position his son Dauiyal or Dulal Ghazi. And it is also said that 
he himself led the army to Tippera which could not be brought under 
control by the preceding Sultans of Bengal, and he made it subdued. 

After the death of Husain, his eldest son Nusrat under the title 
of Nasiruddin Abul Muzaflar ruled Bengal for about Id years. He 


was also an able ruler and a patron of learning like his father. During 
his time the Lodi power in Delhi was weakening, and with this 
opportunity Nusrat was in alhance with the Afghan party to safeguard 
his frontiers. But subsequently realizing the strength of the Moghul 
power he adopted the policy of neutrality in the MughaJhA^han 
war. As to his patronage of vernacular literature, we have already 
mentioned about Srikar Nandi. Besides, Kaviranjan Vidyapati of 
Srikhaijida was another great poet of Padavali sahitya during his day^. 
His reigu is also memorable for a number of edifices, of which mention 
may be made of the Great Golden Mosque (Bare Sana Mnsjid) bniH 
id lfi 26 . 

Alter Nusrat’s assassination in 153i2, his young son sa^ on tfee 


ua4e^ the title.of Alauddin Firuz, but he was apon rephipedlKy 
i^jyafinddin Mahmud, Shah ^1533<d6)i son of ; nng, 

with Mm ends the rule of independent Sultans of Bengal. SulMn 
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Mahmud h«9 been described as a gay, pleasure'Ioviog king, who could 
not stand the skilful policy and ruthless opposition of the Afghan 
Sher Khan. And this Sher Shah was not only satisfied with Bengal, 
but he soon captured Delhi after defeating the emperor Hmnayun. 
Shar Shah ruled Bengal for 5 years, and after him Islam Shah, his 
son, ruled for about 8 years. During this peried Bengal was divided 
into number of Suhas, and each of them was entrusted to a Subadar 
or a Governor. 

After Islam Shah’s death (1653), there began friction and revolt 
among <he Afghan leaders giving the of^orlunity to different provin¬ 
cial governors to declare themselves independent. The later Afghan 
Sultans of Sur dynasty ruled upto 1564, after which the Karrmi 
dynasty came into power in Bengal. After Taj khan, ruling for aboot 
a year, his brother Sulaiman Karrani succeeded the throne. Soon he 
ro e into such a great power that throughout North India he had no 
other rival except Akbar, the emperor of Delhi. The great, infamoiffi 
Kaldpdhar was his general, who devasled many temples of Puri, 
wlieu conquering Orissa; and after defeating the Kuch-rdj he 
demolished the temples of Kamakbya, Hajo and other places. 
Sulaiman’s shrewed policy and watchful tactics were the cause of 
his extending dominions, amassing much wealth and a great military 
power ; and in bis diplomacy his wazir Lodi Khan was a great 
helper. The opportunist king, with aH his aggression and yet 
diplomatic suppleness, was only able to keep the outward peace in 
the country ; and as to cultural activities he always patronised 
Muslim culture by enforcing the Quranic injunctions. After 
Sulaimao’s death, the independence of Bengal did not last for 
many days under his cruel, lazy and pleasure-loving successors. 
And in 1572 Bengal was brought to his control by the emperor 
Akbar after defeating Baud Karrani who saved himself by flying 
- away. 

The last quarter of the 16lh century, in Bengal passed in disord^ 
and turmoil, when it was ruled by military governors Uipdhsdldr)t 
one of whom was the able Hindu ruler Mansingha, to bring under 
control the different Afghan and Hindu zamiudars, and they were 
at last subdued by the beginning of the I7th century, under the 
active control of the groat emperor Akbar. " 

The period of our discussion is mainly the domination of the 
Muslim rule in Bengal; and it spread all over India, 

Islamic civilization was at its climax all over the woild 
middle ages from the 8th to tbe 13th century, and in 
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ooaUiiueci at kast upto tha rale of the great emperor Akbar, when 
the JBurop^n predominance—Portugaese, Preoob and English- 
gained ground one after another in the land of Bengal. 


Now, when any ruk with its government establishes its power, 
it dominates not only by its military strength, bat also by its 
cnltural impetus. And in this domination of Bengal, it is.clearly 
to be found out that long before Muhammad Bakhtiyar captured 
Navadwip, the Muslim culture was spreading all over Bengal. In 
the beginning of the 8th century Muhammad biu Qasim established 
bis power in Sindh and Multan ; and his Arab rule and conquest 
began to spread. After a short lapse of a century and a half the 
Turkish Houses of Ghazna and Ghnr invaded India and established 
their position there. It was during the rule of Qutbnddin Aibak, 
suoceesor to Muhammad Ghuri, and the founder of the so-called 
Slave dynasty, that one of his ordinary commander Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, after demolishing the University town of Uddanapur Vihara, 
and Vikrama^ila and Nalanda,two other University towns, suddenly 
attacked the Sena king, who, if he was not already aware of the 
awe and prestige of the Muslim power, would not have so easily 
left behind his capital for the Muslim invaders who were so scanty 
in number. 


The heritage of India, with all its glorious tradition, is, no 
doubt, supremely cultural. But the cotrmion mass, without being 
able to understand the superiority of their culture, were vain¬ 
glorious and extremely narrow minded. The great philosopher and 
versatile genius Sankaracharjya with all his message of universality 
of manhood and unanimity of culture and spirit, could not purge 
out the great evils of class-distinction and its natural chaos and 
confusion and religious bigotry from the Hindu mind. And it is 
ho accidence of circumstances that the famous scholar Al-Beruni 
who was so greatly profited by Indian culture, had to note with 
surprise that tbe ancestors of the Hindus “were not so narrow¬ 
minded as the present generation”. On the other hand, the 
Muslims, who began to enter India with the Arab conquest, learnt 
many things of Hindu philo.vophical thought and his v«rf-atile in¬ 
tellect. And according to Al-Beruni, they learnt specially the 
practical art of administration, and astronomy, music, painiing, 
medicine and architecture. Even the Muslim rulers made transla¬ 
tions of so many Sanskrit works into Arabic through the help of 
/ scholars. 
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Ooltinn^ rofluefBcd is retUy ii)ter«coniiected. A'b the Maslime 
leamt {oaDy of oar great arts and philosophical tl^oghts, so the 
. fiindos were greatly infloenced by the oultural oatlook of the 
i Miishm scholars and their poets and philosophers'. The period 
. which is marked by the dearth of Indian scholars, gave out Abol* 
Rayhan Muhammad al-Bernni (973-1040), who even came to India 
and published bis master-piece Tatikh al^Hind (or History of India) 
in 1030. Of others mention may be made of the great epic poet 
Firdausi (034-1020), whose Shdhnama had influenced to much 
extent to translate in Bengali under the patronage of its Muslim 
rulers the Sanskrit epics like JBdwdyowa, MuhdbhSrata and the 
Bhagavata, But probably Sufism had its greatest influence of 
Muslim culture all over India through its greatest exponents like 
Mansur al-Hallaj (d.922). Shaikh Sa'adi (1184-1291), Jalaluddiw 
Rural (1201-73), Amir Khusrau of Delhi (1253-3325), the greatest 
Persian poet of India, who, besides his knowledge of Arabic, was 
a master Hindi writer, and proud of his Sanskritic tradition, and 
Hafiz Shirazi (1325-89). The first two, viz., Mansur and Sa'adi, 
came to India, and as they made themselves experienced of Indian 
culture, so even the people of India were largely indebted to their 
height of philoBophioal thoughts, one of whose anal-Hag (or I am 
the Truth), bearing the same meaning of the Vedantic Soham (or 
I am That), had easily influenced the Hindu mind, who heard from 
one of foreign country, thg ideal of their Vedic lore after so many 
years. And Sa'adi’s OuUstdn and Bustdn easily captivated their 
mind when they heard in a new fashion the old stories of Sermons 
{Hitopadeiha) inlaid with philosophical thoughts. Though Rumi 
and Hafiz never came to India, yet the influence of their thoughts 
had a lasting effect over India and specially in Bengal. We bear 
of Jayananda stating in his Chaitanya-mangala, “In the lith 
century Brahmanas were taking to heterodox ways, like wearing 
a beard instead of being clean-shaved, walking with a big stick, 
reading Persian and reciting the MathnavV*. And these the author 
of the biography did not evidently like, and ho called them evils of 
Kdi or Iron age. The reading of the volumes of the famous 
Sufi poet Jalaluddin Rumi, and its recitation after proper appic- 
oiation of the same, though called the evils of the Kali age, is really 
the effect of Muslim culture that even prompted the Hindu 
educated Brahmins to read the Mathnavi, when they found in it 
the same mystery of hidden knowledge as was revealed in their holy 
scHptures. 
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As tlra Mathnavi in tix Toiames has iltostrfttod tlie ihystie'y of 
God and His Nature through so many allegorical {doiureslike the 
Sanskrit Purdnas, his Diwdni-Skamsi-Tabris! and in tbe saino w&y the 
Diiodn of Hafiz, which are written in so nuiny masterly OhMttUt 
Odes or Love-poems, have the same spirit and imagination« if. not 
more deeper, as is found in the PaMvalti of V.idydp(M and Gkaf^iids, 
and a host of Poddcali-writers that followed in suite. 

Again, if the medieval saints of India, like B&m&nanda, Nabir 
and Nanak, are infiuenced by the Persian Sufis, the same baa been 
the result in Bengal through the influence of the Faqht, darouhes 
and Qalandars who travelled to Bengal even when it was not conquered 
by any Muslim ruler. Dr, Enanaul Haq in his Sufi Infiuenee in 
Bengal has illustrated this truth by citing many names of them who 
^;tere honoured by the Bengalis even in the 9th and 10th centuries 
and their graves were respected by the local people ; and also 
Dr D. C. Sen in the Ist volume oMiis Vrihat Bomga states that the 
fauious Pandua Masjid was built by Shah Jalaiuddin Tabriz! whose 
miraculous powers are recorded in Sek Subhodaya, an autobiographical 
work in Sanskrit, said to be compiled or translated by Halayudha, 
nuuister of ^ja Lakshmanseu. 

We also know that Sufi-moveraent had reached its zenith in the 
12th century. Daring this time various Sufi Orders were established, 
of which specially the Chishti and the Suhravoardi Orders, and an 
epoch later the Qadiri and the Naqshbandi,* had their great activities 
in the different parts of India. 

Bengal is really a medley of various cultures. As there was 
left the reminiscence of Austro-African culture, through their 
successors like Bheel, Kol, Santal and other mountainons tribes, so 
there was found the Dra\idian Civilization dominating in Bengal 
even after the domineering influence of Aryan Culture throughout 
Upper India. Tdntrihitm, the dominating effect of these two great 
-cullures, has left its influence most in Bengal than in any other 
provinces of India. But Tantra has atlast been defeated to Mantra, 
whose upholders the Aryan people gave importance to thfe sphritual or 
mental aspect of life than the physical or material prosperity of the 
world. In due course the Aryan cnltdrU dominated all over India, 
though it also Admitted under its fold the Tdntrikism, the so called 
Bfimanidrgtf, the left path. In the Purinas, which in their outward 
se^liUnCe or historically have depicted the fight between thd Aeurdg, 
tliei^avidiaQ people, and the Deva$, the inhabitants of Upper India', 
lowing the so called Dakshina^marga, the right path^ of l^e 
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^anatam ot Brahmarqic religion, we Bad.that 8hha, the Btiblime 
pl. ^e 4rttraf, the ancleaa soule, has atlast been bailed as the MaM- 

the Great God, when a compromise was made of their fight; 
in. other words, when (he opposing spirits of Good and Kvil, come to 
realize the ahit^ of the Sool, there is no chaos and confusion, and 
both the mundane prosperity and the spiritual life are brought in 
unison in the enlightened Soul. Yet Tantra-sadhand, tbrongh its 
admixture with Bauddha and Brdhmanya religions, has brought 
forward its culture upto the end of the 16th century when its greatest 
upholder was Krishnadas'Agambagish of Navadwip. 

Any reliable history of Bengal is available only after Asoka’s 
rule in India. After Asoka Buddhism was dominating as a State 
religion and its culture was spread ail over India and even outside. 
This Bauddha religion, though often distinguished trom Btdhmanya 
dharma, or the Religion of a Brahmana, the SamUanot Vaidik dharma 
of the Hindus, is only au off-shoot of the latter. The Brdhmanya 
dharma is generally the religion as described in the Puranas, distin¬ 
guished even from the religion of the Vedas. But we should bear in 
mind that the Sandtan dharma or the Eternal Religion of the Vedas 
is only illustrated through different paths and means in all its sub- 
sects. Though professing different paths or methods, the inaster- 
rriinds of religion have alvvajs asserted that the paths may be different, 
but the Goal is the same lor all. With this concept of idea, the 
religion of Islam has also been brought uuder the fold of Sanatan 
diianna by many Indian reformers of religion. But the sectarian 
minded people will alwa}K turn a deaf ear to it. 

During those days as Buddhism was the State religion, so was 
Pali tlie State language which was also the language of the people. 
But the so-called Sanatanists could not bear that the common people 
be brought under the fold of their religion and language. So we find 
that though written in the Pali-age, all the Puranas are in Sanskrit. 
After the BrZihmanya predominanee the so-called upper classes always 
looked upon with contempt the common people of Bengal who 
appeared to be all Buddhists in course of time ; and for this we find 
in the ilth century some Bengal ruler had to invite from Upper 
India the Vaidik Brahmanas to serve as priests to offer their prayers 
to God for their own sake. How pathetic a condition—-a curse of 
Kauiinyaism that one cannot offer his own prayer to his Eternal 
Father I 

It is this sectarian view of the Hindus for which the different 
kings of Bengal and other places were opposing each other, that the 
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Moslim invaders found opporianfty to ruie oar hud. Again, v^lton 
the Muslims became the rulers of Bengal, being seets^an in 
thought, they couM not recognize the sul^ts as their own peD|3#, 
^ey being different in religion. Bui we shonid know that no religion 
teaches sectarianism. There is no distinction between man and man ; 
and to the mother-land no one is a foreigner who is bom to her. 

The religion of Hinduism is in a sense a mis nomer. A man 
born of India is a Hindu ; if this nativity bo the only claim of his 
being a Hindu, then, why not a Muslim also should come under its 
fold ? In the same way, if by a true Muslim we mean one who has 
sacrificed his self lor the sake of God, then why should a true BJiakta 
(sacrificed to Higher Spirit) be not considered a Muslim ? But the 
fact is that we consider a man by his outer garb, not by his inner 
spirit or character. Really kafirs (infidels) or pdsandas (haters of a 
different religion) are not those so-called Hindus or Muslims of their 
opposite religion, but they are those who distinguish between man 
and man, all of whom are born of Eternal Father and the Mother- 
Tndia. So long this universal or the spiritual aspect of culture is 
not fully grasped, chaos and disorder can never be removed from any 
State ; and this lias been tlie case throughout the middle ages we 
have discussed—only solitary case being tlie Husiin Shahi role, when 
distinction between caste and creed was for a perio I at least forgotten 
as by the ruler, so even by some of his subjects—and it is for tins the 
said regime has been called the Golden Period in liie State and 
government of Bengal duriug the middle ages. 



THE SPIRIT OE COORDINATION IN 
PHILOSOPHERS 


M. C. Ghose 

Teachers' Training Department, GalcnUa VniversUy 

The biological concept of vital coordination of the present writer, which 
Eq[)eak8 of the most basic force of life, has been found to be supremely 
important for illuminating our idciis regarding the process of development 
in the organic world and the nature of evolution itself* ; this basic vital 
force has been found furthermore, to bo the source of all the activities of 
masx, that motivate his creative thoughts and endeavours. The present 
delineation is an api>eal to Philosophy for supporting the idea that it 
is the spirit of the urge of vital coordination in philosophers tliat has helped 
them to organize their speculations to establish their doctrines, theories 
and systems of philosophical thoughts. 

Philosophy definitely indicates the marvellous power of coorrlination 
of the mind of man. The chief characteristics of Philosophy, which are 
the quest for unity and the struggle for arriving at the highest possible 
truths, suggest the necessity of selecting and coordinating elements of 
knowledge, experience, vision and intuition from their widest possible 
ranges, for the origin and tho growth of philosophical thoughts. 

Thoughts and theories of Philosophy owe their life and character to 
various factors apart from tho moulding powers of individuals who are 
generally known as their originators. Systems of thoughts and theories are 
really the products of coordination of tho elements not only from the 
personal influences of individuals who are commonly considered solely 
responi^le for fashioning concepts and theories but also from the 
environmental conditions of time and space and from the wealth of 
aoCiUmulated information of the past. 

Every system of thought must naturally bo a continuity from the past 
for the germs of possibilities of the past evolve into actualities of tho present. 
An insignificant idea of the past may thus evolve to assume the appearance 

* Vide the followiog and aome aubsequeut papers b; M. G. Gbose— 

(i) The aynthesia of Power, Knowledge and Skill in Man—The Calcutfs/Jepf'ew, 

Majr, 1964. 

(li) The Social Mind of Man—The/M»moI 0 /Bdiwafion, VoI.lt No. 8, Febnia 
1854, 

(»■«> PtooeBiOB of Social Contrrd—The Teaohara* Journel, JaaiMrj, 1966. 

(io) The Maioh of Life through Assoeiationa —The Calcutta Revieio, March, 1958. 

(e) i^volufion and that ^nlbetie Ptooeaa of tnf*— The Ca/ewffa R^eiaip.Pebniaiy, 
1969. 

‘ ‘ ‘ IdlSandlbCisativp^—ThiCi^eSittaJR^eifto, Apidl.1969. 
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of ft theory or ft system of thought of the present, d^d this is how a system 
is linked to the past. Again, every system of thought is also posi^vely 
influenoed, during its formation, by the eontemporaiy’ physietd and social 
conditions of the region of its origin. And this is how it is related to the 
present. Prevalent thoughts, beliefs and Zeitgeists of peoples are known 
to have strongly influenced the formation of the shapes of many ^sterns 
of human thought. But a system of thought, after all, is the outcome of 
the creative activities of human individuals who play a role unsurpassed 
by any other factor or agency and who, in a significant sense, represent 
futurity because of their vision for new creations for the future. Philosophy 
thus,grows out of the coordinations of selected elements of the past, present 
and future. But it is the mind of man, the mind of the philosopher, whidh 
picks up all those elements, both consciously and unconsciously, from 
different phases and coordinates them into forms of doctrines and theories. 

Although thinkers who enrich Philosophy by their writings and con¬ 
tributions are known as philosophers, all of them are byno mcausoriginators 
of new systems in the field of Philosophy. The development of a new system 
of Pliilosophy depends neither upon the vastness of philosophical materials 
nor oven upon the profundity of a good many newly developed, isolated 
ideas ; it depends upon a particular typo of mental prowess for effecting 
proper coordination of a world of facts, thoughts, ideas and imaginations. 
It is the uncommon strength and motivation of the spirit of coordination 
in certain philosophers, which has always moved them to build up systems 
of Philosophy of their o\vn. In the treatment that is due to follow it will 
be abundantly clear that eminent philosophers like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and others who established milestones in 
the path of progress of philosophical thought could develop their systems 
not only because they wore skilful coordinators of thoughts and ideas bt^t 
also because they unconsciously accepted and followed, in some form dr 
other, either the idea of coordination or the mechanism of its formation for 
elaborating and justifying their theories and procedures. And nor is that 
all ; most of these philosophers wore motivated either by the idea of the 
presence of unity in diversity in Nature or the concept of the oneness of the 
universe in which the parts were interrelated with each other. It is the 
idea of organic wholeness which helped them all to organize their ^steins 
of Philosophy, Of course the nature of the actual concepts of unity varied 
from philosophers to philosophers because these concepts were after all, 
forms of ideas coordinated by individual philosophers according to their 
own inolinatious, abilities and powers of imagination. 


SOCEATES, PLATO AND ARISTOTLE : 


Soerates should rightly be called the founder of the modem western 
Philosophy; it was he who turned the direction of the cpwiBe of ancient 
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Greek Philosophy which had always concerned itself with material oh^ts 
and phenomena, by his insistance upon the importance of the study of the 
mind of man. And as the concept of idealism subsequently gtew out of 
the activities in connection with the study of the mind of man 1 consider 
it reasonable to look upon Socrates asthe indirect originator of this |H:ofoUnd 
concept in the field of Philosophy. Socrates was a uniquely inspiring teacher 
who did not write anything. But the tradition which he built up regarding 
his own theory and practice of the contents of Philosophy survived through 
many generations. We gather glimpses of his thoughts and ideas and loam 
much about his life and nature mainly from the writingb of those who <ame 
after him. According to Aristotle, the two major characteristics of Sorrates 
were his ability to frame universal definitions and his inductive discourw,s\ 
Both of those characteristics indicate the presence of an uncommon 
spirit of coordination in the mental life of Socrates, which help<*-d him to 
organize his thoughts and ideas. Definitions, evidently, are coordinated 
units of ideas; and the greater the power of effecting coordinations in the 
framer the broader and wider will be the range of these definitions. And 
as such universal definitionswhich are cogent and faultless may be synthesised 
only by those who are adept coordinators in the field of mentaland intellec¬ 
tual makirij.ls. Regarding inductive discourses it may bo said that Socrates 
became famous for .these. His dialectic method for the development of 
kiiowlcdgt; tlirough questions and their answers is so much associated with 
his name that it is now commonly known as the Socratic method. Although 
Socrates himself did not invent the method ho developed it audits 
technique so very elaborately thutit now secmscortain that he comprehended 
the underlying principle which made it so very effective as a process for the 
development of knowledge. Led by sheer empiricism Zeno and others had 
practised the method before Socrates ; probably they did not understand 
properly what made the method successful and as such they could not 
bring it to a systematic finish. 

The dialectic method is basically a method of coordination. There 
are two distinct processes in the method, which work for the formation of 
new coordinations. But these processes generally, are not distinguishable ; 
they are mixed up together. With the aid of questions the learner is first 
led to make a conscious stock of all the related elements regarding the 
problem in question, which lie buried in the haphazardly accumulated 
mass of total information and experiences of life and then with the aid of 
further questions these relevantly segregated units of ideas are made to 
boordinate to form correct notions and concepts in the mind of the learner. 
Questions then direct the learner to seek and coordinate adequatematerials 
already present in his mind ; only old materials are selected and organized 
in a new fashion in this procefis for the development of new ideas. 


* Metopbyaios, 1078, b. 
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Humaxi xainds arc storehouses of a vast variety of noth^and 
imprejssions gained through the experiences of life. These notions and 
impressions may reside either in the conscious or in the unconscious mind 
but they are generally so very disorganized that their presence even is not 
always recognisable by their possessors. The teelmique of modem Psycho- 
Analysis has shown that all contents of the mind including completely for¬ 
gotten and half-forgotten ideas and notions can be brought back to’the 
oonsoiouB mind with the aid of questions. Wb.at Socrates wanted to do 
with his Method of Questions was to invite all relevant ideas and notions 
that had boon formed in the mind for examining thomcritically and selecting 
all such elements from those as wore necossery for coordinating or building 
up truths. 

The success of the Socratic method depends upon the process 
of coordination which is involved in it. The formation of coordinated units 
with already possessed elements is tin; characteristic of the dialccticmethod 
of Socrates; systematization of disorderly elements is the ultimate 
goal of this coordination. But the coordination of only old materials cannot 
always develop knowledge ; elements that constitute knowledge are often 
brand new, in the sense that they are not present in the total mass of 
old experiences in the mind of the learner. 

It was K.ant who suggostt^d jirinciples for the formation of the basis 
for the explanation of tl'.e process of the development of new knowledge. 
But our understanding of this proe. sh has been possible, thanks mainly to 
the contributions of Hcrbart who el.il.orated the idea that knowledge dcivc- 
lopod by the linking up of iiov inforinational nmterials to the body of old 
knowledge. But this process too, is found on analysis, to be a process of 
coordination; it is a process of <‘Oor(jiiui.tion oi old and new knowledge. Ar^ 
in fact the devehipmoiit of knowledgii being a proccsB of growth proceeds 
li^e any other form of growth in lift?, by depending upon the synthetic 
process of coordination. 

In an indirect way the dialectic method of Socrates exerted a great 
influence in the field of Philosophy; it helped the development of analytical 
attitude and logical consistency in philosophers by directing them to put 
questions to their own selves by way of self-criticism while trying to form 
philosophical ideas and concepts. The development of this critical attitude 
Ipd philosophers to take to a different form of philosophical tliinking in which 
things that were valuable for human life were considered important. Also, 
Uus critical attitude of looking at things and ideas from different angles 
otid.coiDsidering them from various points of view served to make philosophers 
move skilfully in effecting broader and profounder units of coordination ^ 
their fields. Bven the commonplace expressions of virtue, justice and 
the like . were mode to coordinate and associate themselves with vapous 
paeSal ideas and notions so that their concepte grew dynamical^ signiflcfint 
in ^ life of man and his society. The attmitian (4 philosophm^if earns to 
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bier foiWM«d tqp!oii14i0 mind aad its powers iid4beoaiUN»So<snKtei pB8^ 
kktft^ldtR hnpovtsiioe bttt beoattae his<dl»l0«tic method brou^t i& m izutiarect 
lesy the conditions \fliioh showed that it oonid effect raamsUons yacieties 
4i wSeAil and iiupijrSng mental ozeations. Bnt (he peooei» by which these 
eMatitBB were made by the mind was the basic process of coordJnatlen, 
l&e mind (htis gained its dignified position because of its ^at power to 
effect coordinations in (he mental world. 

poetic imaginations and philosophic visions of Plato led him to 
expound his fheory of ideas and his concept of the contents of reality; 
this is how the spirit of coordination in him found expression in his creations. 
Ideas, basically are ideas associated with objects from which they are mibso- 
quontly separated *, but by separation they develop eternal lives. Objects 
perish but their ‘ideas’ arc imperishable. And ‘ideas’ can indicate things 
obviously because they wore once associated or coordinated with objects. 
The mental process by which Plato developed the theory of ideas 
and explained the nature of reality was a subtle process of coordination. 

From the point of view of the concept of tiie process of coordination 
it is exceedingly interesting to find that all great philosophers unconsciously 
took advantage either of the process of coordination for building up their 
t houghts or of the fundamental method of the working of the process of 
coordination for justifying their concepts. It has also been suggested 
elsewhere that all builders of profound thoughts and theories must dqxud, 
directly or indirectly, upon the process of coordination for their creations. 
/\ud Plato was no exception; he enuld become great in the field of Philosoidiy 
because he was an adept coordinator of mentxil elements. 

Plato’s concept of harmony of human life^ and of certain ethical 
principles such as justice^, morality, etc. grew out of his dexterity in forming 
cogently coordinated units of ideas. Both justice and morality, according 
to Plato, seek to effect harmony and coordination in human social groups. 
In connection with education his suggestions for aooepring correlation of 
studies* and c^reUUion of Sciences* for teaching youngsters indicate slmi> 
larly the presence of a high spirit of coordination in him. Hisconoopts 
regarding society also speak of his natural inclination for effecting coordina¬ 
tions ; he even omzceivod the state as a statue with a monolithic unity. 
Justice and morality, according to him, were the builders of those relation¬ 
ships in social groups, whioh would establish harmony and unity. In a 
perfect society, be suggested, there should not exist interferenoes of indi¬ 
viduals, but ooopcoaticni amongst all so that the production of a harmonious 
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lebole might he effected.* But ftU these are the details of some iff h» IhiiiOr 
units of coordination. His extraordinary ability to form ooordinatkm 
moved him to determine his own concept of unity in diversity^ which was 
a world only of changeless and imperishable ideas ; in it lay his harmony 
iiff the whole. The picture that he presented was certainly marvellous 
firom the point of view of his inordinate power of coordination; but 
it represented the condition of an eternally static state. To seek ordfv and 
harmony everywhere is a human endeavour and to establish them as the 
final reality is the concern of philosophers. But cannot order and harmcmy 
be found even when conditions are in a state of flux ? Are those who suggest 
that change is a supreme reality in the world wrong? And can we not 
suggest in addition that harmony is another reality in the world ? 

Aristotle differed from Plato in many respects. But they were similar 
in one oharaoteristio ; both of them were effective coordinators of ideas. 
Although a scholar possessing encyclopedic knowledge, Aristotle was 
far more ambitious than his ability would have justified him to bo ; he 
could not methodically organize and coordinate the vast wealth of intellectual 
materials he collected with regard to such widely different subjects as Legio, 
Philosophy, Ethics, Esthetics, Physics, Meteorology, Biology and the like. 
And as a result there were perhaps more absurdities and mistakes in his 
writings than in the writings of any other philosopher. In Science, for 
example, he loft collections and classifications of data without the effects 
of coordination which would have enriched both his philosophy and science. 
Aristotle laid the foundation of modem Science mainly by coordinating 
the accumulated knowledge of the ancient Greeks in a particular way and 
yet he recorded ideas specially in Biology, which are smrely to be considered 
absurd today. But he also had his keen observations in Biology ; records 
of his writings show that he indicated a good many characteristics of life, 
which pointed to the theory of evolution but he failed to come over to the 
theorv itself. He failed because he failed to coordinate all these ideas of the 

V 

characteristics of the living. All this, however, does not go to assert that 
he was an indifferent coordinator; far from it. We shall notice afterwards 
that he was quite a bold coordinator. As a matter of foot, the wealth of 
intellectual materials at his disposal was so very vast that it was beyond the 
capacity of any human being to organize and coordinate it properly. And 
he was busy, moreover, trying to apply his concept of categories to all the 
diverse fields of knowledge in which he was interested. Yet in certain 
fields his inordinate capacity to effect coordinations brought about thoughts 
and theories which helped the development of the intellectual wealth of 
man. The unconscious spirit of coordination in Aristotle played a signi* 
ficant role in his intellectual life. 

Aristotle’s method of induction proved invaluable not only for the 
progress of Sconce but ako for the determination of new tauths in othw 

488*4. 
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fields of human endeayonr. Ilie fundameaital basis of this method is coor¬ 
dination ; only the qualities and oharaoteristics that are common to all 
are mentioned and crystallized into general statements in this methods. 

Aristotle’s concept of his categories is evidently based upon the 
principle of coordination because these categories were, after all, nothing 
but grooves or pigeon-holes devised for putting for recording certain separate 
groups of relationships under each of them. Again, his doctrine of syllogism 
is an important work in the field of Logic, which has naturally stood the 
test of time. The nature of its arguments suggests that the entire group 
of syllogisms is based upon the principle of coordination. 

Aristotle, furthermore, coordinated groups of ideas under certain names 
which he coined himself, evidently for simplicity, in his wTitings. But 
most of these have now become indispensable in the fields of human thoughts 
and endeavours ; some of these words are—actuality, faculty, mean, 
motive, principle, energy and so on and so forth. It is easy to guess the 
important* of these words for the facility with which the communication 
of certain ideas and information can be made with their use. If by chance 
these words go out of our vocabulary wc shall alwaj^s have the necesssity 
of describing the ideas conveyed by these words by using many miming 
sentences. The process of description will naturally be inconvenient from 
the point of view of the economy of time ; but this inconvenience is nothing 
compared to the hindrance it is due to present to the free flow' of our thoughts. 

Aristotle criticized Plato’s theory of ideas by an analysis which 
indicated the way in which the concept of ideas had been unconsciously 
coordinated by Plato. Aristotle suggested tliat objects and ideas (or forms, 
as he calleil them) were not really separated, they occurred intimately asso- 
cia'ted together and that they could be detached only in our thoughts. He 
put forw'ard strong arguments against the theory of ideas and expounded 
his own theory of universals in its place. Aristotle broke away from Plato 
but he himself conceived a good many concepts and doctrines in this connec¬ 
tion. He thus coordinated his owm concepts of matter and form, universals, 
essence, potentiality and actuality, which all grew' out of his criticism of 
Plato’s ideas. Forms, acconling to Aristotle, w'cre not identical with 
universals ; although they had some common characteristics they had 
different characteristics too. Forms, he suggested, were more real than 
material objects or matter ; and unlike universals they w'ere substantiaL 
Forms were for Aristotle what ideas were for Plato. 

Although Plato and Aristotle were both skilful coordinators of mental 
elements Plato wanted to coordinate his ultimate concepts with 
ohangelesaness and Aristotle with changefulness ; and the effects of their 
different coordinations wore different in nature. To Plato the visible world 
with its ehan giTi g materials was nothing but a shadow of the :^1 world 
wHoh consisted of a community of changeless ideas. But to AristoUe the 
basic truth was the process of the eternal struggle of matter to realize different 
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forms ; there was a umversal seeking to become. Potentialities, he 
suggested, were potentialities for becoming actualities. The concept of. this 
propensity for change in Nature was in keeping, and as such in coordina¬ 
tion, with his concepts of entdcchy and teleology in the world of the 
living. Although Aristotle’s Metaphysics grew out t)f his Biology it 
got its strength for developing the contents and characteristics from his 
ethics. His ethics, it might safely bo said, totally laeked emotional elenfonis 
which are extremely valuable for human life. Anstf>l.le did not perhaps, 
comprehend the importance of the role that emotional experiences could 
play in the life of man ; and perhaps tiuit. is the re.ason why he could leave 
the entire field of Religion severely alone. 

KANT, HEGEL AND SCHOPENHAUER ; 

Kant conld rise to snoh a height in th<! realm of jihi'osophic thinking 
because he was inspired by the feeling that he liar! a, inissioti to fuKil ; he was 
determined to save Science from scepticism and religion f‘om reason. 
Diametrically opposite and contradictory writings of Lo(.'h<*, Berkeley, 
Hume and Rousseau moved him severely but he I'onnd reasons to ho able 
to arrive at the solution by performing an effective coordination of the ideas 
of Berkeley, Hume and Roussea.u. Matter to Berkeley was nothing; 
only mind existed. But Hume insisted t.<) prove that even the mind did not 
exist. And what Rousseau asserted w'a.s that in the life of man feelings 
were more important than reasons and as such it was wiser for man to follow 
his basic inclinations rather than reasons. The decline of the idea of impor¬ 
tance of reason was disastrous for Science and the decline of the notion 
of the importance of feeling was calamitous to the cause of religion. Kant 
wanted to select suitable elements from the streams of opj>osit.e view^s and 
bring about, by coordination, a balanced system of philosophical thought 
which sought to rescue both Science and Religion. It was thus the spirit 
of coordination which fundamentally .served a.s the pi'ime-movcr of the 
creative activities of Kant. 

Although Kant’s way of putting facts in language was corajdex and 
cumbrous and although he engaged himself to elaborate liis system of thought 
mainly with a view to developing ideas that would serve to keep alive 
both Science and Religion his contributions in gmeral became highly valuable 
for the elucidation of a number of complicated concepts and processes in the 
field of Philosophy. 

Kant’s analytic description of the procedure of the development of 
thoughts and knowledge from crude sense-impressions was highly scientific 
and enonnoualy instructive. He conceived of a special power of the mind 
of man, which he suggested was responsible for converting impressions of 
seasm first into percepts and then these percepts into concepts. And for 
^ianation of the process of elahoratipn of thoughts and kxmwledge 
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from concepts Kant devised the Concepts of ‘Forms of Intuition* and 
‘Categories.’ But the entire process which he delineated, with the aid 
of’ theSe concepts, ^r the conversion of sense-impressions ultimately into 
thoughts and knowledge now exposes itself to be a typical process of coordi¬ 
nation. The special concepts of ‘Forms of Intuition’ and ‘Categcoies’ 
become superfluous with the concept of the process of coordination; these 
concepts only indicate some special ways in which coordinated units are 
groui)ed and modified for organizational simplicity. They signify inter¬ 
mediate stages of the proces.? of coordination. 

Let us examine tlm consideration of time and space. All human 
experiences automatically get coordinated with time and space evidently 
because experiences mii.st take place at some time and at some place ; this 
conditioning of e.xpericncc.s to time and space is an interesting phenomenon 
in human life. And as clenusuts <jf time and space in their finite limits 
are always coordinated v ith all forms of mental coordinations it is steasonable 
to comprehend why man cannot conceive of infinity ; his mind cannot 
form the idea of infinity because it cannot coordinate anj-f hing with infinitude. 
The mind of man eojistructs its own world by coordinating elements from 
experiences but it cannot possibly form adequate ideas regarding things 
which lie beyond human experiences. Kant, to a great extent, depended 
unconscioH.sly upon Die process of coordination for explaining the process 
for the development of knowledge. The contents of the entire system of 
Kant’.s Transcendental Philosophy can be explained in a better way and 
more easily with the aid of the process of coordination of the mind of man ; 
even the antinomies of Kant a<iTi)it of belter solutions with the concept of 
this elmi’aeteristie ]>roeess of the iiiinti. 

Kant accepted tlie idea of tiie priority of feeling over pure rea.son from 
Rousseau ; and it was v.illt this idea of the importance of feeling together 
with the notions ami opinions of Berkeley and Hume that he proceeded to 
coordinate thoughts and conc(‘])ts which promised to develop the usefulnc^ 
and respectability of rdigion in the life of man. Kant was eager to prove 
the exi.stencc of those objects and entities which sustained the spirit of man 
for making life worth living and attractive for his love and admiration. 
But the presence of these objeel.s and entities could not be establishexl by 
pure reason ; Kant, thew'fon’, dex-^eloiied hi.s ideas of practical reason by 
depending upon the s]»irit of pragmatism. Objects aiid entities, the existence 
of which could not b(* proved by pure nvison but could be indicated by 
practical reason, ho asserted, constituted higher forms of truth. This was 
how Kant wanted to save religion. For religion he did not want to depend 
upon Theology because its basis was fuiKlanieiilally in.secure ; he depended 
upon human faith and feeling for it. But practically he made morality 
the basis of religion. He started uitli the notion that the sense of morality 
was innate in man. But the idea is not correct because the sense of moraliiy 
in man originates and develops from social participation ; it is nnt apriofi. 
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Yet thought and ideas he developed ip oonnectaon with practical reason 
were true because in an indirect way, they were based upon human &ith 
and feeling, which were realities in the life of man. The respect for moral 
law in social man is a feeling which finds its satisfaction in religion. Kant 
also depended upon the feelings of aesthetic and teleological characters for 
the elaboration of his theory. Objects of beauty evoke feelings of unity, 
harmony and purpc^iveness in our minds. These feelings are impersonal 
and yet they can carry us far. 

Kant coordinated beauty and design ; symmetry and unity of structure 
constituted the beautiful, he suggested. Beautiful dtisigns in Nature con¬ 
taining symmetry and harmony lead us to the idea that they are created 
by supernatural intelligence. But there is also the consideration of internal 
design—^the design of the parts and the whole in the life of an organism. 
Our teleological judgment furthermore, gives us the impression that the 
mechanical conception of life is absolutely inaflequatc ; it cannot explain 
the origin and the growth of even a blade of grass. In the living organism 
the whole is determined by its parts and every part by the whole. There 
is a sort of mutual purposiveness which can never be mechanical. All these 
and similar other arguments drove Kant to insinuate the idea that the whole 
universe was more like an organism than like a machine ; the world might 
be the 2>roduction of an Infinite Artist, he continued. Directly or indirectly 
Kant depended upon human feelings for justifying the tnith of certain 
objects and entities ; they were })Ossibly true, he suggested. He did not 
go further perhaj)s because he was not convinced of the leading capacity of 
human feelings. Feelings derive their dyiiarai(i elements because of their 
association with intuition. Intuition to which human hopes, faiths and 
feelings are coordinated can reach regions and discover tniths which lie 
beyond the scope and control of jmre reason. 

Although Kant erroneously considered certain social entities a priori 
in man his ideas concerning human society were profound. He understood 
the necessity of the presence of both the social and the unsocial tendencies 
of man. He precisely understood how a combination of coordination of 
these two tendencies could develop man’s talents and capacities. He could 
even view the entire human race as one unit’. His ample sympathy 
for all, not excluding aboriginal inhabitants®, his practical suggestions 
for the establishment of social solidarity and 2)eace, his sincere desire for 
the termination of war* and his strong plea for the development of public 
education'® are the expressions of the spirit of coordination in him for 
effecting social consolidation. 

’ Eternal Peaee and other Eesaye (Kant), p 19. 

* Jfcid.,p, 68. 

• Ibid., pp. 71, 76-77, etc. 

Ibid,, p.21-. 
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Kant’s contribution will always stand as a coordinated unity ci oomptex 
truth belonging to a wide range of human thoughts and endeavours. A 
great critic once remarked that in Kant’s work one felt as though <me was 
in a country fair for ever3rthing could be found there. Probably Kmit 
was conscious of the inclusion of a wide variety of intellectual materials in 
his works ; in the preface to the first edition of the Gritiqw of Pure Reason 
he wrote that there was not a single metaphysical problem of which he 
had not either found a solution or its key. 

Hegel wrote copiously but not all of what he wrote is now valuable 
and significant from the point of view of modern philosophical thinking. 

It is rather difficult to understand Hegel; and this is not because his doctrines 
are recondite but because they are often definitely obscure. 

Hegel at times was so very grossly inconsistent with his bewildering 
maze of words and expressions that he developed nothing but airs of intellec- 
tualized mysticism in these jmrtions of his writing ; the introduction of his 
own terminology made confusions more confusing. But in spite of his weird 
fabrications producing cobwebs of complexity he rose at times to great heights 
in philosophic thinking. Hegel’s contributions art' highly interesting from 
the point of view of the concept of coordination. Although there is a general 
lack of the effect of coordination in his writing, which is responsible for 
making it disorganized and confusing, there are occasions when he shows 
great jiractical powers for effecting extreme forms of coonlination for building 
up really far-reaching concepts. His concept of the organic w'hole of the 
world, which terminated in the consolidation of his idea of the Absolute, 
his imaginative capacity for synthesising the dialectic process and his insight 
for considering unity to be the final end of all such subjects as Ethics, Politics, 
Religion and the like argue the pre.scnce of a lurking but dominant spirit 
of coordination in hia life. The function of the mind, he suggested, was 
to find out unity in diversity. The unification of individuals was the end 
of politics, w'hile to achieve the unification of human conduct was the aim 
of ethics and the unification of all opposite ideas for pointing out the way 
for feeling and reaching the Absolute was the task of religion, accor ding 
to him. 

Hegel in his Logic, w'as more inclined to analyse the concepts, rather 
than the methods, of reasoning. He followed Kant’s concepts of categories 
and of these he developed the item of Relation to a great extent. His concept 
of the organic whole or the Absolute, his devise of the dialectic and his 
idea of the application of the concept of unity in certain valuable branches 
of human knowledge grew out of his concept of relationship. 

The concept of this relationship is extremely interesting from the 
pcant of view of the concept of coordination. Suppose I look at a fruit whii& 
I call an apple. Now this word ‘apple’ is significant to me because its 
infinite number of relations. It has a colour, a taste, a fed, a diape, 
etc. which I perceive with my sense organs. I also rem^bw of votl^ 
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otiheif'ilR:Q4iB possessing similar or Qoni<rary qualitiGs. All these relatiaps 
and many more, which lie coordinated with the word ‘apple’ medce the name 
liy^ to me. But if 1 continue to find out more and more rdations it wiH 
appear that the apple is related to all other objects and entities of the univeirse. 
^ain, if 1 consider the short period of the present moment it is significant 
to me because of relations to other moments, that are now past and 
in fact, to all of my experiences. The moment then, is an orga^ part 
of my life. But as 1 am related to my family and as my family is related 
to human society which is uliimately related to the earth and the earth 
to the whole universe, the moment at my disposal becomes an integral 
part of the universe. A moment completely isolated from my conscious 
mind, i.e. a moment absolutely separated from its past and bereft of all 
possible experiential elements is unmeaning to me ; to me it has no exis> 
tamqe at all. Stripped of all relations and qualities an object or an entity 
is reduced to nothingness. An idea is nothing but a group of relations. 

In the living being every organ is related to the whole organism in fc 
subtle way ; the organs are what the organism makes them to be and the 
organism is what its organs make it. This relation between a w’hole and its 
p^rtts in the case of living objects is known as the organic relation. An 
rganic whole is more than the addition of its parts. Inorganic and organic 
relations are entirely dissimilar. Hegel coordinated these two kinds of 
inorganic and organic relationships and extended the concept to conceive 
reality or the Absolute. The extension of the idea of the organic relation 
to the inorganic world is not unreasonable. A painting as a work of Art 
is not a collection of patches of colours; it is an organic whole in the truest 
sense of the term. The Absolute is tlio universe in its unity with all its 
contents including objectis, ideas, processes and manifestations unlimited 
by time and space. Parts and components in all conceivable forms, which 
make up the Absolute arc a.s naively related to it as are organic parts to an 
organic whole. The Absolute! is not an aggregation of its contents ; it is 
a coordinated whole of all its parts. Hegel’s conception of the Absolute is 
a grand coordinated concespt of unity. It comimses everything ; and 
nothing is left for further inclusion. 

Hegel’s concept of the dialectic is a conception of a particular process 
for establishing relationship. And as the method consists in synthesising 
on ultimate relation from the considerations of a thesis and its opposite, 
an antithesis, it depends fundamentally upon the process of coordinatiem 
for its origin. “The knowledge of oppositt*s is one” said Aristotle ; and 
“All determination is negative” said Spinoaa. These along with Kant’s 
of antinomies which directly set Hegel to consider certain phases 
relations led him ultimately to develop the concept of the ‘Diaieotieal 
moyement*. The concept which Hegel considered indispensable for knowiti|; 
tl^,.4Beolute. was then the product of coordination of various elemrataa^ 
that jrere ^eodj in the p(»ses«on of man. 
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1 ' : TRe tQ whioh Schc^^Hibaruer’s persoociHty &iiafl expcew^ in 

Ms of . thougM was amazing. The attitude his patmts doziiaig 

hte Ikdol^oence, his training and education, his own basic inclinations of 
life and the ciroumstanoes* which led him to lead an isolated atui monotonous 
life were the most important factors for the development of a peculiar type 
of pessimism in his life. It seems that ho enjoyed his pessimism from 
which 1» therefore, never wanted to run away. Although he had his own 
limitations and drawbacks he was quite successful in intelleotualizing 
his obsession of pessimism of human life. Yet the information and data upon 
whiic^i he <lopcudcd for delineating a gloomy and ihelancholy picture of the 
chaotic march of life and Nature from disorder to more disorderly condi¬ 
tions seem to indicate the possibility and often the sureness of the existence 
of forces in Natuw% which continuously move towards progress and harmony. 
According to Schopenhauer him.scJf tlie souroc-s of liis influence were Plato, 
Kant and the Ujmnishads; hut it is difficult to see how he could become such 
a gross pessimist in spite of them. There are some who think that he imbibed 
the spirit of pessimism from the IJpnnisads . but this can only be the opinion 
of those who have never slurlind these books. TJic Upanisads contain the 
highest forms of intelf'ctual coordinations of truth.s, concepts and emotions, 
which proc<?ed to d(,-velop hojie and gladness in the mind of man 
by promising liiiii the ultimate goal of i»liss and happiness obtainable through 
the attaimnorir of jirogr(\ssive stages of Ivnowlcdge. and enlightenment. 

Sehopeuluuier was a melliodieal coordinator ; but he effected his 
coordinations in a particula r way. lie synthesised his thoughts and theories 
by selecting elements and ideas from otliers and coordinated them not only 
W’ith his ideas and notions but also with IJs emotions and impulsive beliefs. 
Apart from tiie unique coordination of the coneej)t iif the Will in Nature, 
which represented a unity in tlio sense that it wa.s universal not only in the 
living world but also in the iiauiiinate world, Schopenhauer depended also 
upon his ability to achieve coordinations of thoughts for creating units 
of concepts of lesser importance. But all these concepts were highly coloured 
by his major concept of the will in Nature ; they were so coordinated to his 
major concept that they all appeared really to be broken parts of his concept 
of the will in Nature. Schopenhauer hud only one basic doctrine ; it wa§ 
his doctrine of the will. 

In a subtle way all human knowlerlgo depends upon the law of 
homogeneity a nd the law of specification because both of them serve to supply 
the basis for m aking effective classifications. Plato and many othw 
philosophers after him understood the importance of the first law , ; but 
although Kant felt the importance of the second he did not utili^^ 
it properly. When we coordinate these two laws we have the idea that 
nothing can exist without sufficient reason for its existence. A 1^^,: u/hiou 
is of utmost importance in the fields of Philosophy and Soiree th^ mAw 
its appiBarapoe, It is impa^nt becaipo both Plplpspphy au^ |i|^ 
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AH, seek to .find ont reason for e'rerjrtlwg. Sohopenhaner elaborated hia 
theory relations 'oiuoh was embodied in his treatise ‘Four-fold Root of tl^e 
Sufficient reason*. Being a principle of relationship it is naturally related 
to the concept of coordination ; in an indirect way the theory is also related 
to toe doctrine of the will. Schopenhauer himself strongly advised toe 
perusal of his book—On the Foiur-fold Root of Sufficient Reason—before 
going to read his book ‘The World as Will and Idea’. The universal will 
was once single and unitary, he suggested ; it subsequently individuated 
itself into individual persons, organisms and objects by following the basio 
principle of sufficient reason. There was nothing new in the concept of 
the world as an Idea ; it was an old idea put in a different way and renewed 
from a slightly different angle of visdon. The nature of sensations as 
impressions was known to all; Kant showed that man could know the world 
only through sensations and ideas created by objects which were, therefore, 
what they appeared to him to be. Objects to him were only names and 
images ; and it was in this sense that the world w^as a world of Ideas. 

Schopenhauer was visionary when he conceive^l his concept of the 
will in Nature, which was supposed to be present either as potential or 
dynamic forms in all the objects, organisms, forces and phenomena of 
Nature. The universal will in its primal stage was only an urge for existence; 
afterwards it differentiated itself into individuals and carried on its activities 
by creating more and more entities for its own use. It resided both in the 
unconscious and conscious minds of organisms. In the organism it was 
the creator of its body, mind and all its possessions ; it was the urge which 
effected all its growth, improvement and movement towards higher and 
higher levels. In man it was also the builder of his mind with all 
its organizational arrangements and attributions ; even the intellect and 
the memory of man worked for the will in him. The will, according to 
Schopenhauer, was the only permanent and unchangeable element which 
worked day and night, ceaselessly in the mind ; and the result of this work 
was the creation of misery for life. The will, as Schopenhauer conceived it, 
was the basic but supreme force in life ; it was his ‘thing-in-itself’. But 
although metaph 3 rBically fundamental, it was an evil according to 
SchopenhauCT. It was an evil because it signified desires for more and more 
of more and more objects. The thirst for desire could never be quenched, 
he suggested. The will was an evil because it encouraged vile and useless 
(dra ggl e in Me ; and the intensity of its degree rose with the rise of higher 
forms of Me. In the case of man even his knowledge and foresight were 
toe additional causes of his sorrow. The will then was in general the cause 
of all suffering and misery of Me ; it was the source of sorrow, suffering 
and unhappiness of man. Schopenhauer had his own interpretations of 
»t, ethics and human behaviour ; he suggested his ideas as to how they 
could ettocr tonporai^ relieve man from toe workings of the will or could 
;«cA^l^aAe toe will com|detefy from. Me. Nothing short of running away 
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&xm the be o^ed, could save man micwy and 

Sohopeiihaiti^ oziificd unirMce with his concept of the aHSl. Detas&s 
Mgaiding thin concept as conceived by him, have been incmpomrtod in the 
disonssion mainly because it is highly interesting from the point of view 
of Ihe cono^t of vital coordination which only can bring all its defects into 
bold relief. 

S<^penhauer concdved will as an uige which generated nothing 
but fruitiess struggles in life. But are these struggles fruitless ? Has 
not life progressed and gone up. through straggles ? And has not man come 
to possess everything laudable in him and ev^ything that is valuable fm 
his individual and social living through struggles ? If the power of struggle 
has continuously developed in life it has been created for effecting more 
and more achievements. Such struggles are neither vile nor fruitless ; 
they are struggles for coordinating achievements. 

Schopenhauer’s will was a drive for creating suffering in life. The 
aimless striving of the sub-animal world and the impulse for enjoyment 
in the animal world were the indications, he suggested, of this sufibring. 
And in the case of man this suffering reached its highest limit because of the 
development of certain powers and capacities in him, he argued ; i»in, 
and not pleasure, was always in store for him. Being alwa 5 ^ under the 
pressure of a thirst for fresh possessions and being carried away by a feeling 
of boredom whenever'there was nothing to desire man had practically no 
prospect of being happy. He was destined to feel, according to Schopen< 
hauer, either the pain of being forced to want more and more or the pain 
of ennui. Such was the tragic destiny of life depicted by Schopenhauer. 

The truth is that consciousness in life develops progressively along 
with the gradual progress of the biological elaboration of life through coor¬ 
dinations. And as consciousness is directly proportional to. the stage of 
development of life it is only dimly present in lower organisms but highly 
devdoped in human beings. The capacity to feel pain, therefore, is seen 
to increase continuously as we go up the ladder of evolution. But as con* 
soiouffliess determines all feelings the capacity to feel pleasure also Increases 
ocmtinuously along with the development of the ability to feel pain. It 
is not that Nature has made man unhappy by evolving a contrivance for 
his Buffft ring . If man has been made susceptible to greater pain he has also 
been made susneptible to greater pleasure and happiness. Happiness is 
not a negative condition ; it does not depend only upon the removal of pain. 
It is a positive entity which can be realized by effecting suitable environ¬ 
mental and worthy mental coordinations in his life. The power to make 
himself the hapjuest creature or the worst sufferer lies in him, 

S<^opmhaner’s concept of the will gives us the impression that it ^ 
absoiately bbiwi and is completely devoid of any biological purpose 
WQlcdaM» it gradually leada life vindictively only to conditions ct, jgrisai^ 
ab^ .gMl^ suffer^ This is, however, not true to Ifife. wfo 
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oS. its vital'oocwdiiuitioii tends to move, and it does mo^ in fihot, to oondi* 
tions of greater freedom, life is creative ; and its bade urge is ndther 
Mind nor meohanioal. It seeks to develop oonsdousness through its purposive 
aotivitieB. 

There may be conflicting ideas in philosophy but the knowledge which 
it seeks to synthesize is primarily for the use of man for his happiness. 
Philosophy really is the philosophy of the things that concern human Ufe ; 
it is not foreign to the life and experiences of man. Whenever one has 
thouj^t methodically and completely with a view to solving any problmi 
and integrating the resulting elements of thought into a united whole one 
has passed definitely into the domain of philosophy. And althou^ phiIo> 
sophy comprises the h^hest form of intellectual materials it really represents 
a bade and universal form of hiunan activity. 

The prime function of Philosophy is to coordinate thoughts, ideas 
and experiences ; and as Philosophy is the most effective and perfect coor¬ 
dinating agent it may rightly be called the science of mental coordination. 
It is the natural process of Philosophy, which coordinates detached human 
experiences to develop units of ideas of emergent meanings and significance. 
Animals also have their experiences. But experiences in them live as stray 
experiences ; no rational coordination of the elements from these experiences 
are made for the development of their new meanings in the lives of animals 

Philosophy signifies an integrated system constructed out of fragments 
of all forms of knowledge and elements of experience. It is the spirit of 
the quest of unity which motivates and inspires Philosophy. And the 
peculiar condition of coordination of all active elements from all the different 
branches of human knowledge generates the spirit of wisdom in Philosophy. 

Philosophy stands for wisdom. And it must, therefore, be reconstructed 
with the aid of the elements from the vast wealth of materials that have 
accumulated during recent yearn in the store of human knowledge ; this 
new coordination of Philosophy is vitally necessary for its enrichment. 
It is useless to depend entirely upon a system of Philosophy that was framed 
many centuries ago on the basis of the state of human knowledge at that 
time. Philosophy, after all, must teach man to be wise ; it must be able 
to tackle all his contemporary problems so that he may think and act wisely. 
For the development of his wisdom man must turn to Philosophy ; sdenoe 
certainly can increase his power but not his wisdom. Philosophy wiU nevw 
outgrow its utility in human society ; the opinion that Philosophy should 
go out of human use and culture is a perverted way of wishing the return 
eff darker days for humanity. 

Scienoe and Philosophy have different functions to perform. Sdenoe 
supplies ns with analytio descriptions ; but Philosophy gives ns eynthedc 
interpretatimis which are supremely imp(Hftant for the enrichment of the 
pf loan. What is neoei»taiy is a ooenrdination of Sdenoe and PhiloBd|ii^ 
htoW both of tomn necessary for man. Sdenoe wHhout pykMoph^ 
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Qukes man loediaDiioal and miel; and iiPlulosophy witiumt Stance maices 
bin dreamy and heljdess in Nature and society. Only a coordination of 
these two ean help him to develop all his human qualities and virtues. 

The relation between Philosophy and civilization is mtimate. 
Philosophy will always suggest and inspire our ways of life. It c«m si^est 
and devdop man’s vision because it can foresee things long before their 
actual appearance ; it can inspire us because it generates wisdom which 
enboldens human heart. 

The general tendency of man to coordinate all his experiences finds 
expression in Philosophy where the coordination is effected in a highly 
efifective way. In higher stages of human ctilture the adventure which 
nmn feels inclined to make is primarily in the mental field. But as thought 
is a kind of experience its coordination becomes highly significant to man. 
Philosophy which grows out of human experiences is, therefore, at once 
inteUectual and pragmatic. 

The result of bold and broad coordinations of thoughts and ideas led 
to their utmost possible limits with a view to establishing relationships for 
building up united imits with all reasonably connected knowledge and 
experience is philosophy. Philosophy thus, is the highest form of human 
coordination effected in main's conscious life. It is the ambition 
of Philosophy to arrive at the lost limit of all considerations regarding an 
entity, that has made it supreme in the field of human thought. And an 
the establishment of relationship for harmonizing a world of thoughts and 
experiences is its purpose it cannot limit itself to any jiarticulor branch of 
human knowledge ; it is interested in everything that exists ; it is interested 
in ‘the nature of being as such*. And because of its coordination of 
knowledge from various sources Philosophy has developed a profimdity and 
an outlook which have made philosophy admirably fit not only for tackling 
a wide range of problems that confront the life of man by way of explanations 
and inteipretations of various objects and entities that perplexed him but 
also for becoming the fountain head of his inspirations of life. Philosophy 
has always become an integral part of the social life of man and as such 
it has alwa;|^s helped him to frame the pattern of his culture and to guide 
his destiny. Upon the nature of Philosophy that is prevalent in a co mmun ity 
depends the t 3 rpe of civilization that is built up there. Forms of social 
iuganization, patterns of attitude of life, types of activities in which 
individuals in general take part, species of concepts that are considered 
valuablft—all take their shapes by depending upon the inspirations derived 
from the particular system of Philosophy of a group of people. Philosophy, 
on the (^er hand, grow out of human inspirations. Love in the form of 
inspirational desire of man was indispensable for the development of ^ 
the various branches of Philosophy Russell’s suggestion for classifying these 
branches into the broad groups ©f (1) philosophies of feeling (motivated 
by the love of happiness), (2) theoretical phUoBophies (inspi;!^. ^ 
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lore of knowledge) and (3) psraMrtieal philosophies (aoomnnkted by 
love of actioo) is highly significant this point of view.** Idan ph|loi 
sophized then, in connection witii just the things he loved. Hiis is why 
philosophy contains the most precious thoughts regarding his life whidbt 
to him is the most lovable possession. Although it is largdy true 
philosophy was created by man under the pressiure of the considefatioiiB 
of his life and its needs for enrichment it has always been the basic urge 
of coordination which has motivated man to bring all related andinterrelated 
thoughts, ideas, concepts and considerations into extensively broad and 
coordinated units which are the constituents of Philosophy. 

To philosophize is a basic characteristic of man ; but the characteristic 
owes its existence to the urge of coordination of life. To philosophize, 
therefore, is to proceed to create certain patterns of bold and extensively 
wide mental coordinations. The attempt to classify all the entities of the 
wotM into groups only of matter and mind, the ambition to organize all 
ideas regarding the nature of the universe and the place of man in it, the 
aim of determining the nature of everything that is good for the life of man 
and Ilia society, the effort to comprehend the processes of the gradual tran8> 
formation of sensation, perception and conception along with the gradual 
development of the highest form of human thought, the struggle to arrive 
at the concepts of the highest and ultimate forms of truth, beauty and 
goodness and the inclination to speculate about the hidden and the im- 
knowable belong together ; all of them owe tlieir origin to the urge of coor¬ 
dination, the activities of which have led man to form such comprehensively 
coordinated units as now go to form the body and structure of our philosophy. 
The urge to form big units of ideas is so much a way of the mind of man 
that he is known to have seriously attempted to build up those asto nishing ly 
bold coordinations even in his primitive days, when his knowledge and 
experience were extremely fragmentory. 

The reason why Philosophy has lost its pristine prestige and why 
it is considered unnecessary for modem man is that all astute philoso{diers 
aftOT Kant, have taken interest in topics and concepts that had nothing 
to do with the problems of the practical life of man. And the consid^tion 
of material prosperity has led man to take to ways of thinking, which are 
necessary for the development of Science and Technology; it has takw him 
away from speculations that have only intellectual values. But Hiilo6(^hy 
as a pattern of thinking is useful wherever cogent and methodical tTifniring 
is needed for anriving at a conclusion or for evolving a system. The use of 
IMosophy will become more and more indispensable because every bit of 
new knowledge of scientific finding in the future, must be apjnraised fiom 
the point of view of the total perspective of the life of man. If the solution 
of j^blems with the aid of the spirit of coordination is the fundamental 

Vid§ Hmrt 9f WsttfmFhHwghy, p. «19.—Bertrand Bonsth 
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dT l^iSosc^y viqr shooH it be utaked for 
£(H3BS of iq[)eciiUi>tiiv<e and higbJj l^beareiical {problems of huntaii Ufe} 
Phtlosophy mtiat be made to sdve all biiman {vobiema incltidmg the moat 
praoUeal onea. Ibis will not only bring about a aort of mp|Hn>aehment 
between man and his Philosophy but will abo efifeot a fom of renaissance 
of philosophy itself. True renaissance of Philosophy, however, will grow 
out of its coordination with txaditionaUy unrelated subjects as well as with 
bodies, of newly acquired knowledge from all the different subjects. Ibis 
is bow the reconstruction of Philosophy will take place. 

PhilosopheiB have nevm* cared to depend much upon biolo^oal truths 
for their speoulationa. The tendency has been painfully unfortimate; 
Biology which positively suggests the presence of the bond of relationship 
amongst all the living creatures of the world and which tries to undejratand 
the genesis of the mind in the living world, should have attracted the notice 
of philosophers more fully because these are the ideas in which philosophy 
have always taken profound interest. Is not the idea of the bond of 
relationship in the living world a near approximation to the concept of 
unity in diversity, which philosophers throughout the ages have tried to 
uphold! And is not the consideration of the mind in all its phases supremely 
important to philosophers 1 Directly and indirectly they have always 
preceded to comprehend the mind and its working processes. And as the 
use of the mind in its utmost capacity, in connection with speculaticms, 
is the professional teclinique of philosophers it is imperative that they follow 
the evolution of the mind in Nature. To understand a thing properly one 
must know its origin and its gradual growth. Again, life is the only force 
in Nature, which moves and changes systematically as if to attain a goal. 

It is true that the goal is not fixed ; but it is true that life proceeds towards 
a particular direction. This unique characteristic of fife in Nature riiould 
certainly capture the imagination of philosophers more boldly because 
philosophers start from what is natural in Nature. 

Man has a place in Nature and to understand his position there is 
to get an idea of the limitations of his capacities and powers ; and if 
Philosophy is to suggest methods for making man’s happiness real and 
possible and if it is to speculate about his future regarding the creation, 
growth and development of various traits and abilities in him it must 
to Biology for gathering positive information about all these. To make , 
speculations may be the business of Philosophy but to see that such specula* 
tions are only real and true is also its business. The fi^ht of pfiiliy. 
sojby should bo^ after the ^ntiy of the realities of life; the dove cannot 
soar higher in vacuum. Man cannot be great by going against Nature j 
evmi the ideals of his life must be created by keeping an eye upon the 
or aim of life in Nature. The chief merit of Bergson’s writing oemrikto 


an indioation of toe fact that a parricular form of enrichment may W 
in Philosoifiiy by intooduoing bUfiogical ideas and oonoepts toto 
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Factors ^at led to the formation of Philosophy in human society aie 
quite numerous. Man’s curiodty to oconxHrehend basically the objects and 
entities tiiat confront him and his ivillingness to determine things that are 
good for his life and destiny are certainly important laotors i but man’s 
speculative and contemplative attitude and his will to live are also responsible 
fix the development of Philosophy. Philosophy, after all, is a way of so<^ 
thinking. Social and political conditions have not only influenced systems 
of Philosophy but have also determined their characters. Despite the 
presence of certain eternal problems with their attempted solutions in 
Philosophy we And that the nature of Philosophy is different in different ages 
and in different countries ; and the diversity of forms is due entirely 
to riie diversity of social conditions prevailing during the growth of these 
systems of Philosophy. But the drive that is at the root of all philosophical 
thinking is the urge of vital coordination which builds up all kinds of creative 
thinking by establishing various forms of mental relations through the 
coordination of ideas, concepts and thoughts. The basic vital force serves 
as the prime-mover even in the field of man’s creative and speculative 
thoughts. 

The concept of evolution has proved itself to be of profoimd 
impbrtance in the history of human thought because it has not only started 
the development of various new ideas and notions but has also helped man 
to organize and systematize, and, in fact, to coordinate his accumulated 
knowledge in a more effective way. Eeligionists at first protested against 
the concept ; but they too subsequently accepted it for its usefulness in 
eiq>laining religion in a better and more scientific way. There is hardly 
any field in the domain of human thoughts and actions in which the concept 
of evolution has not been found useful. 

The concept of evolution has grown in stages through three successive 
waves of movements. The first movement ventilated the idea of the 
evolution of the body only ; the second added the idea of the evolution 
of the mind to the already formed concept of evolution. Pioneers of the 
concept of evolution were interested in the mechanical side of the changes 
of structures of species. They did not understand the evolution of the 
mind, much less its importance for causing structural evolution. Directly 
or indirectly it is the mind that is responsible for effecting all forms of changes 
that are associated with evolution. The third wave of movement began with 
the growth of the concept of the creative nature of evolutions. Bergson’s 
EviAuHon CmUriee served as a great force in propagating the idea of the 
importance of the mind and its oreativeness in precipitating evolution. 
Evolutkm, he suggests, is creative; an attainment of security is not its 
goalj^^ knowledge regarding the nature of evolution 

evolution a vital tendency or is it the effect of some 
forces acting upon Me 1 Only tiie concept of ijitat aoordiruttion 
.make otiir idea regarding its nature quite -clear. 

Evolution—ILutti Bergson. 



LEONARD TRELAWNEY HOBHOUSE (1864-1929) 

Bm Dijtta Gdpta 

Calcutta Utuvarcity 

If one had the occaaiou to study at the Lond m School of 
Economics, one must have noticed what respect and reverence attaches 
the name of L. T. Hobhouse : And, those who were fortunate enough to 
see him at work, will have seen his passion for humanity and justice, 
his intense desire to serve mankind, and his ceaseless teardi for 
harmony in life and society. It was not, precistly, within the bounds • 
of the London School of Economics or the University of London 
his interests and enthusiasms were limited. Hi« arena of operation 
was the society itself ; he hated anything peripheral and palliative. 

By active participation in the social movements of his time—the 
extension of trade unionism among unskilled workers and agricultural 
labourers, the economic education of co-operators and so on, and by 
wide historic.al and comparative studies, he always tried to acquire 
an ever-widening grasp of social realities. This is how politics and 
sociology turned into something living and concrete with him ; he 
fused poltics with sociology and sociology with (wlitics. Since noth¬ 
ing human was alien to him, he fought ceaselessly and without rest 
for a just society at home and abroad. His was the voice of Indigna¬ 
tion against the imperialistic design of his government during the 
Boer War; and it was he who urged, in no uncertain terms, for an 
equitable distribution of weahh and opportunities in society. His 
was a rare blend of iutellectualism and humanitarianisra, indeed I 
1964 is the birth centenary year of Hobhouse. As an ex-student of 
the London School of Economics, I am tryitig in this short paper, 
to pay my humble homage to his wise and tender humanity. 

Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse was born on September 8, 1864 at 
St.' Ives, Ciornwall. He grew up in an age surcharged with evolu¬ 
tionism. It became, so to say, a dogma ; biological and sociological 
sciences all came to be weighed and assessed in terms of evolutionism. 
Darwin and Spencer became the by-words? Hobhouse could not 
escape from this all pervasive evolutionism. He was taken up by the 
philosophy current in the society, but evolutionism was not the only 
idea or philosophy he cared for. On the contrary, the lormafave 
inQnences upon his work were the synthetic view of phWd^l^ 

^ evolutionary bias of Spenoer, the positivism and hnmaigtarianml 
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of Comte and the social philosophy of Mill and Green/ His attach¬ 
ment to the cllassical studies and his love for philosophy, brought him 
to Oxford. With a classical scholarship he joined Corpfis Ctoi^e 
in 1883. He had a career of distinction in recognition of which, he 
was apponinted a teacher there: he becarne a Fellow in 1894 and 
continued teaching at Merton and Corpus Christie till 1897 when he 
felt compelled to leave. To him, the atmosphere at Oxford seemed 
to be heremctically sealed to the social realities around. Bngland 
was then passing through a period of social stress and administrative 
change towards municipal socialism’: As Trevetyan would have it, 

“Baths and wash house-), museums, public libraries, parks, 
gardens, open spaces, allotments, lodging houses for the 
working classes were acquired, erected or maintained out 
of the rates. Iramways, gas, electricity and water in 
many places municipalized. It was also a great period of 
voluntary effort of settlements like Toynbee HaU, and of a 
very general awakening of all classes to the tenrible conse¬ 
quences of 'environment' in the slums in the‘richest country 

of the world’—as England was then still accounted. 

The period also witnessed “the scientifically guided Christian 
inspiration of Canon Barnett ; the statistical investigation 
of Charles I3ooth and his helpers into the real facts of London 
life and his reasoned advocacy of Old Age Pensions ; 
the social side of ‘General’ William Booth's work of 
redemption through the Salvation Army, and Church work 

on similar lines;.the investigations and ‘Fabian’ 

tactics of the Sidney Webbs to manoeuvre instalments of 
fOcialism out of Liberal and Conservative governments and 
parties , the more militant life breathed into Socialism by 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty and by Hyndman's 
Social Democratic Federation ; the extension of Trade 
Union activity from the highly skilled to the iii-paid and 
unskilled trades signalized by the Dockers' strike of 1899 ; 
the establishment of Eu«kin College in Oxford, the same 
year ; 


Hbbhouse could not extricate himself from the prevailing current 
of ev^ In the milieu of ever-growing working class movements 
that Hobhouse, with all his feeling of ‘partisan' 
4,-:White his first book on Labour Movement in 1893, Th( 
' ^ Oxford did hardly take notice of .the pwailing 

' ,«tuation and the ^wing wareoess of the woriong class. Oc 
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H. &reeB m& B&aaa^ BdBaoqni^tr' tHei^ 
iv^iiitorprefing ideologic/ They found ^a.re&Ddtaente of 

idett'of a ’'geuewil will* a method of hunnonisiitgf in iibeioifyi^ ^ 
wSt^' of the kidividaa) with the law amd government c€ the etate ; aas# 
thtft'reality is entirely spiritual. Hobhouse’s own ideas ran eddntcf^^ 
td' these ; he had, in the mean time, become convinced that' a 
BOf^y that was to possess more than a speculative interest must rest nir 
a Synthesis of experience as interpreted by sciwice, and that to such a' 
synthesis the general conception of evolution offered a key^ In his 
Theory oj Knowledge (1896^ he first tried to incorporate the fonnda-- 
tions and presuppositions requisite for the construction of a valid system^' 
of thought. He laid stress upon mental development as the most vital^ 
aspect of the evolutionary process and he disclaimed any support of a 
spiritualistic monism. With his intellectual make-up, it is natursh 
that Hdbhouse should feel a sort of constraint to continne in Oxford. 
He left Oxford in 1897. But, where to go ? 

Mr. C. P. Scott, the then editor of the Manchester GuardianCAmi^ 
to his rescue ; he was in need of an editorial assistant for the daily. 
When he came to Hobhouse with the offer, Hobhouse readily accepted 
it. He joined the Guardian the same year he left Oxford. A new life 
began ; the assignment at the Guardian gave Hobhouse ample 
opportunities to study social problems, domestic and foreign at close 
quarters. In the columns of the Guardian he wrote extensively, and 
with a thorough grasp of facts, on the social is-sues of trade unionism, 
governmental control of industry, China, India, Russia, and also on 
the policy of the British government in the Boer War. But his 
pre-occupations with animal psychobgy, mind, evolution made him 
restive. In his earlier work. Theory of Knowledge he gave the first 
approximation of (he problem of mind in evolution. Now he wanted 
to look into the process of evolution of animal consciousness and its ' 
trsiic^tion to human mentality. His second treatise Mind in Evolu- 
lihn came out in 1901. ‘This was the first in a series of studies in ' 
which he sought to trace the growth of mind in the animal world and 
in the collective achievemeuts of mankind.’ He fell a strong desire’ 
to make a re-assessment and re-examination of the aodal hnpKca- 
tons of bfe philosophical theories. This made him leave MancheBter'^ 
irr 1902. But his was not the lot to carry on philosophic ihd scientific ' 
work tindisinrbed. Journalistic and political preoccupAti^si led hi^ 
elSew'here^. The late eigbifes and nineties of the 
pAftods't^ ipHsat strikes in industry, ranging from the fankrCS 
l>oek Sl^ike, led by Beri TilMt and Tom Mash in Hie 
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d im-akSied laixnir. The Labour Bepreaentation C<HBinit4ee ishivll 
was changed into the Labour Pairty also dates, from.4900. -With 
nodal situation ‘on his side’, Hobhouse imned the Free Trade tfidoa^ 
in IQOS. He became its secretary and. continued Jiill 1905. His. 
aaaoeiatioa with the Free Tra'ie Union gave him opporttibitiaie 
look into the nature and preserve of the state more objectively* ,He 
could not accept the Hegelian spirit of adulation of the State as e 
mywtic entity. He would rather accept the state as one of the meny 
asaociations in society. This anti-Hegelian viewpoint came to be 
incorporated in his Democracy and Reaction (1904), one of the keenest 
indictments of imperialism and national egoism. In Democracy qnd 
Reactioni all his polemic was hurle*^ against the Unionist party of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the party, which in Hobhouse’s opinion, was 
jeopardising the national and social interests of England. Against 
the absolutistic character of the state Hobhouse wrote— 

‘*The State is an association of human beings—M{ith the excep¬ 
tion of the great world churches the greatest of all associa¬ 
tions. It has no mystic sanctity or authority rendering it 
superior to morality ot emancipating it from the laws by 
which transgression brings its own retribution in the 
lowering of character. It is an association which has its 
own special constitution and circumstances, and in the 
concrete its duties and rights, like the duties and rights of 
every other association and every individual, must Im 
judged ip relation to its constitution and to theae circoms* 
tances” (p. 207). 

He relinquished his post of the secretary of the Free Trade Uuiop in 
1905. After that, for a year and a half, he was the political edijtor 
of the newly formed daily, The Tribune. His sociological pre-oc^par 
tions, however, did not leave him. Various anti-homaaitariaQ < 
developments in the nineteenth century* the era of municipal socialism 
notwithstanding, made him bit of a sceptic about progress in aocie^. 
But be was not one to ’’take 'no* as an answer.” Progress, he came 
to.brdieve, follows a path of evolution, Xu M(n'als in Rvolutim (1909), 
wkiich 'mar^ an epoch in sociology', Hubhouse made ui effori in, 
prove tibsit .ethics, morals and social institutions have an evolntboaii^ 
/To arrive at such a conclusion, Hobhouse bad to derive fais« 
divem disciplines of historyrarchaeology, anthropojci^ 
psycbol<^ mid.eompsM .'t ' 
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• Bdgardmg tiba evoUttioti of pabUc jostiea, l 0 f example* hv : 

' ..“we find eti the outset the oommuoity iolfr- 

> feres mainly on what we may call gapematoral g^undis 
only with actions which are regarded as endangering its 
existence. Otherwise justice, as we know it, in the eenie 
of an impartial upholding of rights and an impactiid punish* 
ment of wrong-doing, is nnknown. In the place of tlmt 
we have at the outset purely private and personal relatioii. 
This develops into systematized blood-feuds of coos<^idated 
families and clans. At this stage, responsibility is collective, 
redress is collective, intention is ignored and there is no 
question of assessing punishment according to the merit 
the individual. When retaliation is mitigated by the 
introduction of money payments no change in ethica] 
principle occurs. It is only as social order evolves an 
independent organ for the adjustment of disputes and the 
prevention of crime that the ethical* idea J^ecomes separated 
from the husk and step by step the individual is separated 
from his family and his intentions are taken into account, 
his formal rectitude or want of lectitude is thrown into the 
background by the essential justice of the case, appeals tp 
magical practices are abandoned and the law sets before 
itself the aim of discove* ing the facts and maintaining right 
or punishing wrong-doing.” 

In the held of paleo-anthropology Morals in EvoluUon 
Was a unique coutribntion. Golden Bough by Frazer and Origin and 
JOevehpnicnt of Fluman Marriage by Westerinarck were there before 
Morals tn Evolution came out. They also dealt with the question 
of the origin of social institutions of Homo Sapiens ; but they conld 
hardly equal in insight with Hobhouse’s magnum opus. Indeed, 
in the vai>tness of rsiuvass, Morals in Evolution remaius, even to this 
day, most comprehensive and balanced comparative study of 
social institutions”. 

I By the first decade of this century, Sociolagy was gradually 
m^lrlng its way to the academic world in Britain. Sometime in 
|i902, a nucleus body was formed in England to consider the impor- 
tapcei of sociology 08 an academic discipline. By 1907, a University 
Cjuuir oq Sociology (Martin White Professorship) was set up. 
Qpbbouae was fretting in the Tribune, his ideas were far in advanoo, 
tbao those of the anthoriUes of the daily, be left the Tribune ,atid 
it.wt^ifno chaope ooinrictenoa tli^t he would beappmoted 
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Wlfile ft^fesior in Hociology ftt ;the JDoaddn School of 

li^y yoar of its iostaUhtion. HdbhoQBS had alr^kdy booome 
4h0im as one <rf the front-rankers in sociology 1 Professorship at the 
^’ijfaaldoti School of BSoonooiics opened a new vista of study and research 
heftkre him. He was now able to delve deep in his sociok>gical studies 
abd to delineate the character of progress or ‘society in development*. 
’His jonrnalistie and political pre-occupation, however, remained. His 
eOatributions in tbe Manchester Guardian continued. 

in the British politics of the first decade of this century, protec- 
tioD for individual rights had a more powerful appeal than protection 
■for national industries. The demand of social security wm the 
Oppermost in the society. The Liberal budget of 1908 earmarked 
1 i'''sum of 200,000 fora scheme of old age pensions on a non- 
oontributory basis, to start in 1909. In 1909, the Trade Boards Act 
Was passed, to stop “sweats'^ labour’* in certain trades. The Act 
gave eoraplete protection against judgements like the Taff-Vale decision. 
In a subsequent Act, political rights, which were denied to the trade 
union by the ‘Osborne Judgment,' were restored. In 1911 the 
National Insurance Act was passed, thus, by positive means, 
by' deliberate social organisation and collectivist measures instead 
6 f by optimistic trust in an ‘invisible hand’, the days of 
ihlssez faire bejame numbered. A prolonged and careful 

study of social and political institution made Hobhouse fully aware 
of the futility of laissez faire liberalism of Cobden and Bright brand, 
liberal policies of Asquith aud Lloyd Qeorge appealed to him more. 
BSs'book entitled Liberaiism came out in 1911 and in this, he advo<»ted 
4 new philosophy of society the philosophy of Liberal SociaKsm 
or Democratic Socialism of modern parlance. In his Liberal Sooia- 
lisih he supported Asquith and Lloyd George type of ‘wel^e rtate*. 
It was' an era of promoted progress, and Hobhouse believed in telm 
and not in an automatic development of society. That society oould, 
by apf>ropriate social actions, be led towards “desired direction" 
became the focal point of his book Der)dopment and Purpose published 
in 1913. In this, Hobhouse has thrown a most daring and bold 
challenge to the nineteenth-century ideas which culminated in^ 
movement of Historicism. Historicism had it that each epo<^, eadh 
society, is of equal value with every other. There are, therefore, no 
unlver^ norms, accepted and accredited by the eighteenth century 
/ With wbich to judge different cultures. On the con'tein^> 

aoobrding to Historicism, consists of individuals, non^riphsl^ 
wiWi €i®ir birn unique values ted tncanii^; 
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>JkiBiodoisiii proved to be a majcw ohdileage to the doctdne of pxogtoei* 

/ ' < 'Bobiwoee foii^l tooto aod nail against tlieee obaoiuwi^ ideas. 
Wilh 'bistory on his side^ be shook off all worn out concepts amd 
'nooepted goal oriented developpaent', as the only criterion of devekip- 
ment in society. In D&Bdopmmt and Purpose he writes: 

**Tbe distinguishing characterstics of onr time are that cWi^aa- 
tion for the first time has the npperhand, that the physical (MHiditions 
of life have come and are rapidly coming more and more within human 
control, and that at least, the foundations have been laid of a social 
ord€n which would render possible a permanent and unbroken develop< 
ment." Development and social progress is the end-result of the 
principle of union, order, co operation and harmony among human 
.beings. "But harmony", as Hobhouse came to believe, "is something 
which does not come of itself, but is achieved in greater or less degree 
by effort, that is to say, by intelligence and will" . . . and that 
"growth of social mind and its control over conditions of life as the 
measure of progress' ’. 

In Hobhouse’s ideas of progress we get a rather close resemblance 
of B. H. Carr’s "Belief in progress means belief in the progressive 
development of human potentialities.". Humanity, in the view of 
Hobhouse, had not reached that stage of self direction necessary for 
perennial progress ; but reviewing the state of the world in the 20*8 
he felt like predicting, despite serious misgivings that it contained 
many essentials of such self-direction and these were sufficient to 
define the direction in which social development would proceed. In 
his ideas of progress, Hobhouse completely differed from his very 
able and erudite contemporary, Emile Durkheim. To Durkheim, 
enlleotive conscience exists independently of individual conscience, 
Mjpplying the very content of the ideas of individuals. Hobhouse 
rejected the implicit idealistic over-tone of Durkheimian logic. He 
aligned with Bergson in believing in the ‘elan* of individual. 

But barely a year had passed after the publication of Hobfaouse’s. 
Development and Purpose when the First world War broke out. 
Hobhouse was profoundly disturbed by the social situation arising 
out of the internecine struggle He saw how the predatory propensi¬ 
ties got the upper hand in society, how justice was ridiculed and human 
values, debased. The optimist of Morals in Evolution and Develops 
ment and Purpose now felt compelled to ask seriously "Is this humani¬ 
ty has lived for through ages? Are the humanistic tenetoofthe 
49tfa century a ’mere Veneer on the essentially anti-huUM^^tae die*, 
pbrition o! mankind" ? Hobhouse's beM^ in ptogn% In 
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Wrote, to tt considerable length, ^‘exploring the possibilitkiB ol-i|i)v«^ing 
what oould he salvaged of the fiindamenial decencies of dviltss^M'** 
•Wii^ World in Confliet (1915) is, possibly, the first sociofoglcaitistcvdy 
into the causes of vc^ar. He found that a philosophy of force, developed 
oat of a perversion of the biological formula of the survival of the 
fittieeti was at tbe root of the world confliet. Rewrote: ' i ■ 

, “The biological theory of evolution which was the ciroWning 
glory of nineteenth century science could be intffpretod he a 
justification of force and self-assertion. It then becactf^ ‘a 
theory of revolt against law and morals, and more particularly 
against the morals of Christianity” The idea of violence 

was in the air, then in the years before the war ; and it was 
not merely the violence that comes naturally from despair of 
ell legal remedy. There was a deliberate theory of force. 

' Men were being taught not to look too far ahead, not to wait 
till they could see where they were going, not to follow deli¬ 
berately a reasoned policy, but rather to throw themselves on 
instinct, to strike a blow which would smash something and 
' make an echo in the world even if they did not quite know 
what they are breaking or what would follow”. 

In this milieu of force, only two alternatives were possible; 
either, mankind will make for “a continuance of militarism, pre¬ 
paredness, more wars, and the cumulative self-destruction of Western 
Civilization” or provide for “some orderly mode of governing the 
intercourse of nations”. Peace was the answer for Hobbouse. He 
sought for peace not through makeshift and temporary arraogenaents 
like the Hague Tribunal, but through the formation of an Interoia* 
tidnal brganisation, controlling the activities of the nation states. 
In his Questions of War and Peaco (1916) he 

“looked forward to the conversion of the Alliance into "a 
permanent League or Federation, with a regular constitution 
and definite functions, which should include some measure of 
control over the production of munitions of war”. “ 

He also contemplated on “the extension of the Teague by frw 
entry of new members. This would at once transform it 
from an oi^inary alliance into something approaching a world- 
'f©yi^tion'*. 

Ee<»nt developments in history—the brinkmanship sl^own^by 
/ nations Qv^ . occa>ions:--6pow wM a pisgah vimopo 
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’HobhoQBe, however: maoh he might have roamied ior the^i^ykiff! 
otrpolitios aod intertiatioDal xeletions, he was never fcHrgetfolof hhf^ 
first.love ^sodobgy't In Material Culture and SofUal Institutioni. pJa 
tkf.< Simpler People, written with M. Ginsb^g and 0. C, Wheeleir»> 
he roiMie a probe into ethnogriphic strata society. In it he tried tp; 
test his hypothesis that there is a ‘'broad oorrelalion between social 
development as estiniited by the criteria of scale, efficiency, mataaUty 
and freedom and the growth of mind, as seen in the advance of 
science, in the increasing control man gains over nature, in the 
ethioo-religions sphere and art”. 

AU his ideas about society, development, progress found their 
mature expreasion in The Metaphysical Theory of State, The Rationed 
Good, The Elements of Social Justice and Social Development^^ 
The general over4one of all these writings was social justice and 
sooia) justice alone. His ‘Metaphysical Theory of State’ is definitely 
anti-metaphysical. He was all in protest against ‘the ‘rhapsodical 
utterances' about state by the metaphysical dreamers like Hegel end , 
Bosanquet. He, on the contrary, believed that metaphysics of the 
state lies in its capacity for taking infinite pains of social justice. 
He was the pioneer of the ideas of modern democratic socialism. He 
was in favour of a right balance between the liberty of the indivduals 
and the control of the state He abhorred the idea of functionless 
wealth in society: to him, property has its justification in social 
functions alone. In this be was a fore runner of Harold J. Laski. 
Hobhouse supported Rignano and advocated that inheritance should 
be controlled by imposing extra taxation on each passage of property 
at death. As income was the reward of social service, his scheme 
of death duties aimed at making inherited wealth a diminishing asset 
for the individual and au increasing one for the community. 

Hobhouse championed the cause of public ownership or manage¬ 
ment of industrial organizations. But this advocacy was not an 
unqualified one. Aware as he was of the plutocratic predilictions in 
the concentration of power in the hands of the state, he favoured 
that the actual management would either be in the hands of joint 
boards of consumers and producers, municipalities, co-operelive associa- 
tibua, or left to private enterprise according to the requirements of 
particular industries. He said that the general conditions of work 
and remoneration would bei laid down by law, with the proviso Idiat 
details would be w<lrked out by appropriate boards, sucli as the 



I® ciscwrA mmw Cite 

In many of such boacds, Hobhonae acted ac ohaonniilUu 

Hobhouse’s contributions to sociology, politics, eoonoouac^ 
wnthropdogy and philoscpby were extensive, indeed! No ^pid 
Rtimmarization is possible. Nevertheless, bis singular adiievaaent 
lies in the fact that he wanted to follow an inter>di^ipliiiafy, ai 
unified approach in the study of sociology. He was more than sora 
that on isolationist approach of the study of sociology would be 
bafiling. He laid stress on the comparative studies of societies and^ 
in Material Culture and the Social Instituticns oj the Simpler 
Peoples be proved the usefulness of the comparative approach. 

After a period of twenty-two years of dedicsated service to the 
London School of Economics as well as to the society at large, 
Hobhouse died in 1929. The driving force of his thought wae an 
ardent humanitarianism, an intense desire to serve mankind, by 
bringing to bear upon the problems of human life the methods aud 
principles of rational thought. No eulogium would be adequate 
enough for this mastermind; I can only subscribe to what my 
esteemed teacher M. Ginsberg said of Leonard Trelawney 
Hobhouse,He illustrates in his life work his own view of reason, 
as a continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony in ex* 
perience, whether in the field of practice or speculation”. 



Reviews & Notices of Books 

ladfaa Epi^Mplijr —Dr. D. 0. Sircar, pp. xxii+475 and 36 Hates. 
Publiahed by Motilal Benarsidass, Delhi, 1965. Price Bs. 60’00. 

InB(»ipMonB may well be described ae the most valuable source of 
information for the study of aaoieut Indian history and Dr. Sircar has 
pleoed. all students of Indology under deep obligation by placing before 
them . a. comprehensive introduction and a guide<book for a proper 
soieotiho study of Indian epigraphy. It supplies copious informatior^ 
authentic, well arranged and classified in a proper order—on aE important 
topics connected with epigraphic studies and would save much time 
and trouble to the students of Indology, particularly the beginners. It 
gives a concise but precise account of the nature and value of inscriptions, 
the languages in which they ate wi-itten, the writing materials, techaclogical 
processes involved, general structure of tlie inscriptions, particularly the 
Copperplate Grants, meaning of technical terms, and also a general idea 
of inscriptions outside Indio, written in Indian languages and scripts. 

An elaborate account of the methods of dating used in inscriptions 
is a special feature of the book. It includes a discussion of the origin 
of diflerent eras used in India which is undoubtedly of great value. But it 
involves some controversial points on which the author in his characteristic 
manner makes some positive and definite statements which it is very 
difficult to accept. His acceptance of the view that the dates in Nepalese 
records which were hitherto referred to the so-callod Harsha era, were 
really dates in dalta era with the omission of 500 is welcome, though 
probably in the hurry of malcing this last minute change he has forgot¬ 
ten to acknowledge his debt to one whose views about Harsha era he has 
systematically opposed. But this change should have warned him that it 
is not always safe to make definite pronounoemonta on the basis of 
insufficient data. The same attitude is reapon-iiblo for his last ditch 
fight for maintaining his opposition to his opponents, interpretation of 
the dates referring to the gata-rdjija or atita rajya of a king, and the 
consequent self-contradiction in which he has involved hima'elf, by opposing 
on p. 276 the theory of confusion which he has himself 
offered on p. 278. 

But these are small blemishes that do not detract from the great 
merit of the work which is the product of life-long serious study of inscrip¬ 
tions such as no other living scholar, Indian or European, has made acid 
which gives evidence of patient industry that is a remarkable, though 
unfortunately a very rare, virtue in Indian scholarship today. It is a 
magnificent work for which the author deserves the congratulation of all 
sttfcdenU of Indology. 

B. C. IdAJIDMnAR 



<S)ttrseIi)ed 

SsMiNAB ON Himalayan Geology 

The Seminar on Himalayan Geology was held at Simla inUnne, 
1968 which made certain recommendations to the University Grants 
Commission for approval by this body. The latter at its meeting 
held on 7th October, 1964, carefully considered these recommenda¬ 
tions and agreed to provide necessary assistance to the Universities 
concerned to strengthen their research activities in Geology of the 
Himalayas in accordance with the suggestions made by the Seminar, 
The commission has been pleased to approve of the creation of 
fellowships and grants, both recurring atnl non-recurring, to enable 
the departments of Geology and Geography of all Universities in 
India as also oars to implement the research schemes submitted to 
the Seminar. The grants for this purpose will be payable by the 
University Grants Commission on 100% basis for the remaining portion 
of the Third Five-Year Plan period. The departments concerned 
are requested to take adequate steps for taking up the proposed 
reBBATch activities in the Himalyas in accordance with the sugges* 
tions made by the seminar as early as possible. 





UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notifioatioa No. C/617/134 (Affl.) 

It ia hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliatkMl 
already granted, the Vidyaaagar College, 24-Pargana8, has been affiliated in Etootive 
Comment Geography and Commercial Arithmetio A Book Keepmgto. 
the Pre-Universi^ Arts standai^ and in Elective Bengali to the B. ^ Paas kbandaid 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1964>66, t.e., with petmisaiMi to 
pieaent candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-Umversi^ Arte 
Exazn^tion in 1986, B Pass Part I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Paas Port H 
Examination in 1967 wid not eMiier. 


Senate Houae, Calcutta, 
The 17th August, 1984. 


O. C. RAYCHAUDHURI. 
BegiHrar. 


UERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C ( 600/73 (Affi.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affliotion 
already aranted, the Bagnan College, Howrah, has been afiiliated in ^ng^i to ^ 
PA. Honours stimdord with effect from the commencement of the sesMon, with 
permismon to present candidates in the abovementioned^bject at the B.A. Hoiw^ 
Wart I Examiimtion in 1966 and B.A. Honours Part 11 Examination m 1967 and not 

eariier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, 
The 19th August, 1964. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Bagistrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/686/123 (Affl.) 

tt is harebv notified for general information that in extension ^ the afiUiati^ 
alreSy iri^tedfthe Uluberia cSllege, Howrah, has been affiliated m History to ^ 
H*S***&m^rB standard with effect from tho commencement of the se^on 1964*^, 
wSr,^miii“ to p^t candidates in the aliovementioned mWect at the 
b!a. HonSIp^ I Examination in 1966 and B.A. Hoaoure Part II lamination 


in 1967 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, 
The 20th August, 1964. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/693/82 (Affl.) 

' , . , __ fnr infor mation that in extension of Gie affiliation 

IV 18 “ i^-bandhm Andrews College, Bairfmabghata, has been afflliatod 

|dr^ granted, thrsession 1964-66 and |» 

to Birtmy ■Hnnotm Mandard from the eesaion 1966 66, i.e., with penma* 

^iMuatry to ^ relevant aubjeot at the Pre-Univeiwty Ex a nti^B n 

KsraS? S u. 1.67 »d B.B,. Ho.o». P«. » 

Examination to 1963 and ifoi earlier. 

Ska jtttk Aaffotof 19W. ^ 



CAt<fi(#rk''iUKVlBW 



Notifi4ti<%ya.^^^M8 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for genenl i^at in cn^nsion of the afflUstum 

already granted, the Bidii Bankim C%nhdr& College, Naihati, hae been afUiated in 
Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange, Lew and Practice of Banking including 
Bank Accounts to the B.Com. Honours standard with effect from the commencement 
of the sessian 1964-fi6, ?.c., with permissitm to present candidates in the above* 
mentioned subjects at tlie B.Com. Part I Examidatibn in 1968 and B.Com. Part 11 
Examination in 1967 and not earlier. • 


Senate House, Calcutta, O. C. BAYCHAT7DHCBI, 

The 28tli August, 1964, Registrar. 

UNIVERSiry OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/750/90 (Aifi.) 

It is hereby notified 'for general information that in extension of the affliation 
already granted, the Jangipur College. Jangipnr. has been aitiliated in Political 
'Science to the B.A. Honours standi^ and in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.8c. 
Honours standards with f'ffoct from the commencement of the session 1964-65, 
with permission to present candidates in the above raentirmed subjects at the BA» 
and B.Sc. Part I Examinations in 1906 and B.A. Mid B.Sc. Part II Examinations fat 
1967 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, C. C. R.WCHAUDHURI, 

The 7th September, 1964. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/776/107 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Ramkrishna Mission Sikshan Mnn'h’ra, Belnr, has been affiliat¬ 
ed in Physics, Chemistry and Biology as Method subjects and in Social Education 
and Education in Ancient and Modern Tndia as special subject to the B.T. standard 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-6.'’, > c., with permission to 
present candidates in 1 he ahovementioned subjects at the B.T. Examination in 1966 
and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURl, 

The 10th September, 1964. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

Notification No. C/803/n8 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, has been affiliated in History to 
the B.A. Honours standard and in Mathematics to the B.A. and BtSc. standards 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1964-65, i.e., with permission to 
present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.A., B.Sc. Part I Examina- 
ti<ms in 1966 and B.A., B.Sc. Part IT Examinations in 1967 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURl, 

The 11th September, 1964. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ; 

Notification No. C/867/144 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Lai Baba College, Bally, Howrah, has been affiliated in Sanslvit, 
Urdu, Arabic, Persian and Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts and B.A. Pass 
standards in the Day Shift. ; and in History, Logic, Sanskrit, Urdu, Arabic, Pevrian 
and Mathematics to the Pre-University Arts and in Enf^iah, Bengi^ (Vernacular). 
Hiivto^, Economics, Political Science, Philosophy, Sans^it, Urdu, Arabia,.Pertiaa 
and Mscthematics to the B.A. Pass si^darda m the Evening ShUTt with effect-firm 
oommenoement oftheaeasion 1964-65. t.e., with permission to present osodidatos in 
like abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1965, B.A. Part I 
Examinatioa in 1966 and B.A. Part 11 Eicamination in 1967 and net earlier,. .«- j 

; House, Oatcutta. O. 0. BAYCBAUI>BXnB% 

' 1^ September, 1964 . > -• -inj 



■ No. 8488-^8/60 

Proeeediogf of the Syndicate 

/ Bnb : Miaoi^uoi at Umveimty Examinations Bfarch-June, 1968—Award of 

r nidunente Begarding. 

Report from the Chief Si^orintondont of ITuivenuty Examinations. 

' 2. Eiqplanation from the candidate. 

8. Recommendation of the Syndicate Committee. 

4. Syn^cate Resolution No. 24 dated 17.11.U3. 

BDEB ; 

It is hereby notified that the under mentioned candidate who is’' found guilty 
of having practised unfair moani; at the University Examination held durii^ 

June, 1963 is declared to have foiled in the respective Examination and is furtiier 
debuted from appearing at any University Examination before the date mmitioned 
against his name. 


Registered Name of the Name and addre^:8 College 
Niunber Eicamination 


B A. (Special) 

Three-Year 

Degree. 


Sri P V. Narayana 
Reddy, 
C/o. P. Venkata 
Reddy, 
Musal Reddy Palle 
Vm. & Post, (Via) 
Koudapuram. 
Cuddapah Dif>trict. 


Govt. Arts 

College. 

Cuddapah. 


Nature of tire Punidunent 
awarded. 

Result of the Examination 
he sat for is cancelled and 
not permitted to appear 
for September, 1963 and 
March. 1964 Examina¬ 
tions. Permitted to appear 
for September, 1964 Exa- 
miiration and thereafter. 


Note : The candidate ehould ac knowledge receipt of this letter. 

University Ofiioe, By order 

Tirupati, Illegible 

Tne 3rd December, 1963. Ay. Registrar. 

SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 


No. 3453 Byes 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 

Sub: Misconduct at University Examinations Seplember-October, 1G63— 
Award of punishments Regarding. 

Read : 1. Reports from the Cliief Superintendents of University Examinations. 

2. Explanations from the candidates. 

.3. Recommendations of the Syndicate Committee. 

4. Syndicate Bosolution No. 26, dated 17.11.1963. 

ORDER 

It is hereby notified that tho undermentioned candidates who are found guil^ 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held during 
September-October, 1963 are declared to have failed in the respective Examin atiopg 
and are further debarred from appearing at any University Examination before 
the dates mentioned against their names. 

S, No, Register Name and address College Nature of punishment 
Number awarded- 

1. Pre-University Examination 

1. 779 Sri S. Narasimhamnrthy, Govt. Arts Resclt of the Exammation 

C/o. S. Subbarayudu. College, hesat/pr foconcetisd uid 

Uedioal Officer. Cnddaf^. not wnnitted to appeifer 

L. F. Dispensary. for March, 1864 and 

Talla Proddatur, SepHbembw. 1964 Ibcami- 

(Via) Kondhpuram (B.8.' natimu. Penaitted . to 

appear for liM|^ IMS 

Ex iff wnwl il p w 

■ iOttr. ' ' , * 


>. U4 

I 

8 173U 


1. 1389 


2. 1485 


1. 828 


' TtiB cAi^trtTA tetoyifew 



StiS.B. Jft3rtJHBa*r,0/6, Da 

S. B. Aton B.A., BJSki.. 
Headmaster, HJf. Basie 
Trainiitg School, S^uru 
(RB.), Cuddapoh Dietriot. 


Sri K. Sreedhara Hebbar, 
C/o.Dr. K. P. R. Hebbar. 
Trunk Road. Nellore. 


Beoalt of the Bsiuninatioo 
he sat for is oaaosltsd and 
not permitted to iwmear 
for Blaroh, 1964 tauH 
September. 1964 Bxainina* 
tions. Pennitted to tqmeor 
fbrMaroh, 1966 Exandna- 
tion and hereafter. 

V. R. Result of the Examination 
CoU^. he sat for is oanceU sd and 
Nellore. not peimitted to appear 
for March. 1064 and 
September, 1064 Exami¬ 
nations. Permitted to 
appear for March. 1966 
Examination and there¬ 
after. 


2. B.A. (Three-Year Degree) Examination. 

Sri K. Rajamohona Reddy, V. R. Result of the Eyamin a tiftii 
C/o. K. V. Subba Roddy, College, he sat for is cancelled and 
R. S. Road. Nellore. not permitted to c^pear 

Rajompet (Post), for March, 1964 and 

Cuddspah District. September, 1964 Examina¬ 

tions* Permitted to appear 
for March, 1966 Examino- 
tion and thereafter. 

Sri R. 8. Qnanaprakasom, University Result of the Examination 
291, Konctikatta Street. College, he sat for is cancelled and 
Tirupati. Tirupati. not permuted to appear for 

March. 1964 and Septem¬ 
ber, 1964 Examinations. 
Permitted to ^pear Sot 
March, 1965 Examination 
and thereafter. 


3. B.Sc. (ThreC-Year Degree) Examination. 

Sri Noor Ahmed Khan, Osmania Result of the Examination 
13/34, Fort, Callege. he sat for is cancelled and 

Kumool. Eumool. not permitted to appear 

for March, 1964 Examina¬ 
tion. Permitted to appear 
for Septoanbar, 1964 Exa¬ 
mination and thereafter. 


Note : The otmdidates should acknowledge receipt of this letter. 

Univemity Office, 

Timpati, 

^pie 3rd December, 1663. 


By order 
lUegiMe 
Ag, Begiatrar. 


RANCHI UNIVERSITY 


Corrigendum 

Bubject-Goneotion in the list of candidates, debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination for using tuofairmeans at the Annual Examination of this 
University held in 1963. 

Kindly delete the following from the list forwarded under our Memo No Ex/ 
1,4497-665 dated 12.9.63. 


f) 


.99, Jam. 47 (c) B.So. Engineering 
i. ' 8647/61 3rd year Civil 

; , ' ' ' 

SUwihi, ' 


Debarred prior 
to 1966 Amual 
Examination. 


Sri Ram Nandon Singh, 

C_/o. Sri Baohu Singh. 
Yillage-Neyamatour, 

P.O. Belaganj ((&,yfa). 

Yonw faithflilfy, 
SDJD.V.rASaik. 
S$g%Mrm* 



mnnoaiois 






■(" \ 


' ' ■ ■ ' ' W ■■ - /. U' ' 

* Notifi<wtioalfo.BspiJ(/lWiiri«eM4; 

It is lier^l^ notified tujder the direotions of tfcd ISkeou^Ve Ooaneit that tlte 
teaute >of the undensentioned dandidetee -who have been found ttailto of hwiag' 
nraoueed unfair-means at the XJniverRii^ lixaininations of Match /April, 198S, have 
been, oanoened and i^t they have been forther debarred from appearing at bu^ 
'\faprwai%y Exa m i n ation, and from joining atny college or puisoing any eootae In 
any Univeraity b^ore the expiry of the date mentioned against them ; 

Exaxninid>ion Name College 

Seat No, 

Pre-Degree (Science) 


Date npto whkb 
debarred 


4586 

4667 

6010 

Shri Vakil, Md. Iqbal Dsyanand College, 

Ahmed Sabob Sbolapur 

Shri Dafedar, Md. Sayeed Sangameshwar College, 

Ibrahim Sahoh Sholapnr 

ShriTotane Premchand M.J. College, Jidgaon 

Oodumid 

Pre-Dogree (Arts) 

let Jonnary, 
1966. 

1st January, 
1966. 

1st January, 
1966. 

14841 

14842 

Shri Do<'hpande, Arvind 
Msdhao 

Shri Faitcpurfcar. Chandra, 
kaleshvar Shiwappa 

Pandharpur College, 
Pandliarpur 
Pandharpur College, 
Pandharpur 

Ist January* 
1966. 

1st January, 
1966. 


T. Y. 

B. A, 


671 

Shri Mithari, Bhausahoh 
Nanosaheb 

Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur 

Ist January, 
1967. 


S. Y. and T. Y. B. Sc. 


635 

4363 

Shri Pawar, Pratapsingh 
Sakharam 

Shri Patankar, Madhab 
Shankiir 

Sangameshwar College, 
Sholapur 

Sangameshwar College, 
Sholapur 

Ist January, 
1967. 

1st January, 
1967, 

Ganeshkhind, Pnona-7. 


W. H. GOLAY, 


December 19, 1963. 


Megiairar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order 


In continuation to the Order, dated Sth ,Tuly, 16th July and 9th September, 
1963, it is notified that the undermentioned Exaininocs who appeared at the Exa¬ 
minations held in March-April and May 1963. are disi^ualified for admission to any 
University Examination for tho period noted against their names : 


Roll 

No. 

8194 


688 


686 


Name in full 


Examination 


Period of disqualification. 


Amolakchand Mahavidyalaya, Yeotmal. 

Ramchandra Romsamuji Pro.University Arts Excluded from Examination 
Hishra 


JngaUdshoro 
Vallabhdas Rathi 


Ramrao Qilirao 
Deitoukh 


Ex-Students 
Final LL.B. 


Final LL.B. 


N 

The 15th 


ir. 1968. 


(1) March-April, 1968 

(2) October-Novonber, 1968 

Excluded from Maroh-AprQ, 
Examination of 1968 npto 
Maroh-April Examination of 
1965 inoluaive. 

Excluded firom Maroh-April 
1963 upto Mflyreh-^|ir& J964 
inoluaiye. 

D. P. DESHPANDB, 
Aut. Btqintrar (Jhmms.). 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA ' ^ 
Notification No. SR(EX) 6S-XI-104 . 

It ia hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the of 

the fhlW foff four oandidatee who have been fimndguiHy of Kayiim:pnw!U^ui)l^ 
ht UaiVenity Exudations hdd by thia Univdl^ ia 04tabW>(^^ 

I968» ^^aed against Che name (d'eaob of them, am herdbyd«^>AM'lM^ 



m 


ifBB CAUitrvTA tamm 


'4 


Md d^bwred firom a^ewiQg «t «ay TTalviMti^ BxamiiiaUcii 1^1 ttift tlit X>eo<«nl>ar, 
IMM; ntqr'be alto not pMnittaa to punoa uy oonraa in tbk Univenilijr till t9ie 
«od of tJia firat tana of tl» feat 1964-66. , 


'8r. 

ExaminatiMi 

Exam. 

No. 


Seat No. 

1. 

Final Year B.So. 

44 


F. y. Diploma 

68 

3 

S. Y. D. (Meoh.) 

13 

4 

S Y. D. (Meoh.) 

14 


Baxoda, 

The fith December, 1963. 


Kaxne aonllgr 

Shah Parmonand Ohnnllal Selmtoe 

Faeikh Bipinohandra Batanlal Poly^hnle 
Pralapati Parasotam Chhotalal Do 

ShahKavinohandra Shantilal Da 

By Older 
niegiUs 
For R^'atrar, 


KURUKSHETRA UinVERSTTY 
Ordero of the Vioe.ChaiiceUor 

The Vioe-Chanoellor haa been pleased to expel Shri Kriehan Komar K^pon, 
a student whose anteoedants are noted below from this University for the Academic 
Session 1903-64 for gross misconduct : 


Enrol. No. Name of the Student 


Father’s Name Class University Deptt. 


62UD104 Sh. Krislma Kumar 
Kapoor 


Kurukshetra, 

The 27th November, 1903. 


Sh. Bam Luhhaya M.Sc. 
Kapoor (Chem.) 

Final class 


Deptt. of 

Chmutry, 

Kurukshetra 

University, 

Kurukshetra. 

Ille^ble 

Registrar. 


UNIVERSiry OF JODHPUR 


Notification 


The following candidates were found using unfairmeans at the supplementary 
Examinations held by the University in August, 1963. The Supplementary Exa¬ 
minations of 1963 of these candidates have, tViorefore. boen cancelled and they have 
l>een fHiither debarred from appearing at any Examination of the University to be 
held in tt.e year(s) as noted against each • 

Roll Enrolment No. Name of the Name of the Period of dis- 

Candidate. Examination. qualification. 

7 Ju62/4351 Badan Singh Rajput B.Sc. I'obarrod from the 

(Conv.) Examination of 1964 
and 196s. 


6 Jn62/230 

8 .Tu62/4165 


Jai Narain Purohit 
Pushp Raj Mohnot 


B.Com. 

(Final) 

j.n.c. 
(Part 1) 


Debarred from the 
Examination of 1964. 
Debarred from the 
Examination of 1964. 


University of Jodhpur, Sd/R, S. KAPUR, 

The 16th October, 1963. Special Officer. 

SmVAJT UNIVERSITY, KOLHAPUR 
Notidcation 

It is herehy notified under the directions of the Syndicate that the following 
candidates who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means i t the 
University Examinations held in October, 1963, have been declared to have fhiled 
et the Examinations mentioned against each of them and that they have bhen 
ddbaned ftotA appearing at any University Examination before the ^iiy of the 
date mmitioned against them. 


Hhmm. Examinatioa 
Beat No. 

Name 

College Date upto which 

debarred 

17# F.YB.Y.B.80. 

Pawar, Harisohanidra 
Bbuja 

Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur 

1st Juiuaty, 
1966 

^ F.Y.B.A. 

Pangore, Abhimanyn 
Bandu 

Dayaoend College, 
Shtdapur 

Isi ^aatiiry, 
1966 

i,t,Jp)I}M«itr>3 

1M4, 


M. 

Y. viurorA, 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

])R. ritlTlBHUSHAN ChATIBIUI, 

University College of Arte, Calcutta 


Thf''scvcntpenlh t<‘n1un of tlio <'hristian era is essentially an 
age of BoieiKc. This c*an<iaiui some ot the greatest figures 

of the wienlific world, and if is no wond(*r that I'rof. Wliitehead 
calls it ‘the century of the genius'. Even a cursory glaiK-e at the 
long bnt awe-inspiring list of inventions and dibooveries would easily 
convince one of the remarkable character of the I7th century 
achievements. Gilbert demonstrated that th^ earth is a magnet 
and he coined the term ‘electricity’; Lippershey invented the first 
practical telesoojie ; Keplei* stated the laws governing the eclipses 
of the sun ; Guntner invented the quadrant : Snell proiwunded the 
law of refraction of light ; Harvey established his theory of circula¬ 
tion of blood ; ToricelM invented the barometer ; Glauber first 
prepared the spirit of salt, muriatic acid and hydrochloric acid ; 
Huygens published his researches on gravity, the pendulum, centri¬ 
fugal forces and centres of oscillation : Boy le formulated his new 
theory of chemical element.^ and he also discovered that the volume 
of a given quantity of air is inversely proportional to the pressure ! 
Hooke propounded the lav relating stress to strain in a body : Bomer 
determined the velocity of light; Halley established the law of periodicity 
of comets ; Newton made the famous discoveries of the law of gtavita- 
tipn, ahd later on, of the motion of bodies, and he also m«# 
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<»»tr,fcb.uiiom la the field o| #*fo8; tiie gr^test ftgare daring tfe6 
B^aa half W the ;L7th oeaW i« an^uhtedly Newton. He ^ 
'VOnt to the, scientific spirit of the sge when he deolare|. 

I could discover all phenomena of Natuife by some kind of reasoning 

from meclmnical principles.” In fact, his conception of the matenal 

framework of the universe operating in a harmonious fashion was 


the gea^aUy. accepted notbn right up to the 19th century. ' 

The scientific achievements of the 17th century bring out in 
Bold relief a gradual difiapp«iarance of the medieval type of dogmatic 
reliance on Church Authonty—tliere was greater and greater emphasis 
on independent experiments. Indeed, experiment gradually came 
to be accepted almost as a way of life. In the medieval scholastic 
period church dogmas held the field, and every theory, in order to 
gain recognition, had to be fitted into the fixed a priori pattern of the 
religious dogmas. It was thus an age of Faith (in the sense of 
dogmatic belief . But the raoflern nge as it gradually emerged at 
the time of Renaissance was an age of Reason. The seventeenth 
century science bears witness to this slow but determined transition 
from Faith to Reason. And reason here does not mean any innate, 
a priori, intuitive leason ; but it means discursive reason based 

on actual facts of experience. 


II 


For a proper understanding of the scientiiic spirit of this age, 

it is nw'cssary to note some of the major changes iu the different 

branches of science during this iieriod. 

Mathematics car«| to tlie forefront. It was almost deified in 
the sense that the scientists and philosophers developed a passion 
for mathematical method. The practice of expressing scientific 
results in definite mathematical terras came to be universally followed. 
The concepts of motion and acceleration also assumed importance 
after Galileo. 

CkismClog)’ made rapid progress, Kepler made notable ocntri- 
buttons in the field of planetary movements. The geocentric theory 
was tdt^Hiy rejected. Astrology of good old days was given a decent 

hndal. 

, ■ ■ 'Hie progress in the domain of Chemistry was equally apectacutor. 

rapid growth of industral technology gave a filtep to chemical 
re^a’diea, and a new view of matter and material elements gradm% 

4iaped The fifowfeh of scientific chemistry tnjts torn 


•. VW” g 

'^■£sa]^aranoe of alchemy. 
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Pbysics, too, ntado rapid strides* New theories of light, magnet* 
ism, and electricity w^e being framed and the old Aristotelian thedey 
of substance and attributes had to )ie1d place to the new science of 
matter and motion. 

Physiology also did not lag behind. It was being paiSsrned after 
the science of Physics. As pointed out before, the notable discovery 
in this field is Harvej’s discovery of blood circulation. Van Belmont 
enquired into the cheink'al constitution of physiological processes. 

Besides, PbjBiology, the biological sciences in general were being 
systematised. Hitherto the dsta of biological sciences weie being col¬ 
lected from anecdotes and stories and they hardly knew any organization; 
but, thanks to the efforts of Joachim Jung and John Ray, the method 
of scientific classification of plants and animals was introduced in 
Biology. 

Psychology, though it had not then earned the distinction of 
an independent ecience, was guided b> the general euipnipal tiend of 
the age, and it tried to confine itself to those aspects of liiiinan nature 
which are open to diiect observation. 

This, then, IS the over-all picture of the l“th centun Mi«-nee. 
Its chief appeal ivas U) i inpiiical observation and its piiiKipal technique 
of explanation was uiccliaiustic. 

ni 

Pnder the impact of science the 37Hi renturj philosophy became 
scientific. In fact, some ol the greatest philosopheis of the age were 
already men of science Baton vias a naturalist ; Desc'artes and 
Leibnitz were first-rate mathematicians ; Locke was trained as a 
physician ; and Spinoza was taught ‘new sciences’ by his 
Dutch teacher. 

But what 18 it that the 37th cintnij Philosophy actually got 
from the science of the age ? 

The philosophical metliod of enquiry was no doubt highly 
influenced by the scientific outlook. P’ranciB Bacon prescrilied an 
empirical metliodologj and advised the philosophers to consult nature 
through experiments. Hobbes, too, inveighed against the Scholastics 
and insisted tliut the objetts of philosoplne enquiiy should be 
vatutal objects. Philosopheis like Dewartes and Spinoza were 
impressed by the accuiacy of tlie mathematical method and applied 
it to philosophy. 

It was not simply the philosophical method which was influenced 
by the progress of science. Science influenced Bpistemology and 
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Metaphysios. Physics of the age v^as responsible for the distinction 
between primary and secondary qnaliHes, introduced by Descartes 
and developed by Locke. The Cartesian specnla^ions about mind- 
body relation and about animal life bear distinct stamp of the 
mechanistic outlook of the then science. Locke’s conception of the 
physical universe as consisting of very stnal! insensible particles was 
also influenced by science. 

The 17th century philosophers, though able to throw off the 
yoke of the Church dogma** and free to speculate in their own 
ways, were not necessarily anti-religious or atheistic. The 
theistic assumptions about the universe were not generally called 
in question by most of the philosophers. Metaphysics was not denied. 
The philosophers who interested themselves about the problems of 
deduction and induction did not usually take up any anti-metaphysical 
attitude. As a result, 17lh century phiosopliers oould not afford 
to le positivistic, even though oriented by empirical sciences. Moreover, 
both lational dnd empiiical philosophies could flourish in this age. 
Since both rational and empirical pro|X)sition8 (mler into the structure 
of science, philosophy could flow througli the divergent channels of 
empiricism and rationalism. 

If philosophy was influenced by science, science was also heliied by 
philosophy. The 17tli century philosoplieih otten paid attention to 
the unsolved problems of mathematical and natural sciences. 
Descartes and Leibnitz undertook the task of iiuding out the real 
foundations of mathematical bcieiiees and deductive principles. Bacon 
and Locke engaged themselves in the task ol detei niiniug a coirect 
empirical and inductive procedure. Thus in the 17th century both 
science and philosophy moved forward hand in hand.* 

* A Padio Talk. Bmadcaston tfac ISib ^ovefflteI, 1968, fioni the Cvlculta htatiou, A.1 It. 



PHILOSOPHICAL DISAGREEMENT 

Mqcibbisasb Chakbatabty 

Department of Philosophy, Krishwtgar Govt. College, West Bengal 

It is a notorious fact that in philosophy on© does not come acroffi^ any 
question to which there is a definite answer. Philosophers disagree with 
one another—disagree, in fact, on whatever qiiestion they undertake to 
answer qua philosophers. 

1. But how can this fact of disagreement which is so universal and 
common in philosophy, one may wonder, be any matter of concern to 
philosophers? Should it not be only too familiar to be capable of any 
effect on them ? In a sense, this is not very untrue. True, the disagree¬ 
ment causes no disturbance to philosophers and may, therefore, be ignored 
by them, so long as they can manage to keep themstdves confined strictly 
to their own point of view, to the kind of things they do and the kind of 
answers they arrive at. But this blissful state of immunity to disagree¬ 
ment is not meant, how'evor, to Im enjoyed by philosophers indefinitely. 
Much to their embarrassment and dismay, they are, at one time, aw'akened 
to realise its seriousness, we mean when urged by the tendency to be self- 
conscious inlierent in every man, they begin to view their conflicting results 
through the eyes of inquisitive outsiders and, what is more, compare them 
with the definite answers given by the natural sciences to their questions.* 

Thus the disiigreement of answers is bound to impose itself as a problem 
on philosophers at one stage of their reflective life. And philosophezs, so 
far as wo can see, do not seem to have any very easy way out of it. They 
may, we imagine, try to seek recourse in such suppositions as that the dis¬ 
agreement of answers is of necessity inescapable in the case of philosophical 
questions, or that each one of the many conflicting answers to a philoso¬ 
phical question has equal right to truth. But all that would be totally 
useless : the suppositions do not, in any way, enable one to overcome the 
problem, on the contrary, only lead him fiom tine frying pan of the problem 
to the fire of scepticism. 

To suppose that answers to a philosophical question are destined to 
diffm* from, and conflict with one another is clearly being sceptical about 
the meaningfulness of philosophy as such, since it amounts to the denial 
of the most basic pos^late of philosophy, namely that it is ultimately, 
competent to lead us to truth which is definite. On the other hahd» tq 

1. Cf. Ifcnris Lesserowits, The Smirtun Mstsg^iysiu, p. tl. 
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fni|ipo 9 e. tW »U the attawent to a paiiicfulai* pMloat^liioal quieeticm oan 
at itlie iatQO time in the eaiiie degree, tarde—a enp|>osition tdnde, 

a way, to ropair the above damage to philosophy—is to lncdlcate a priit * 
oipto which will lead us straight to scepticism pure and simpl^ by making 
tnith itself impossible. What meaning does it make to call something 
true, if we are not entitled, at the same time to call its oontradiotoiy false? 
]ki circumstances, the most profitable and respectable course of aotimr 
for philosophers in relation to the problem of the disagreement of their 
email's would obviously be, as it has been in reality, not to try to evade 
it but to face it with requisite boldness and to discover, if possible, its ez< 
planation which is indispensable as a step towards its solution. 




2. But the question is : In what can this explanation be supposed to 
lie, or where should we look for its clue ? 

Someone, we suppose, will proceed straight to trace it in the answers. 
Someone else, again, may be of the opinion that it can bo located directly 
in the psychology of the philosophers from whom the answers come. 

Theoretically, both these methods are correct; for answers and the 
psychology of those who answer arc, indeed, two very likely places wherein 
the cause of the disugrooment of answers may lie. Yet, for certain practical 
difficulties, neither of these two methods' can always be said to stand the 
chance of proving profitable. 

Judged from the practical point of vitAv, the probijcit of g<tting at the 
cause of tho disagreement directly tluongh the analysis of the psychology 
of philosophers seems to be bleak in most cases of disagreement; for such 
analysis will not generally attain that degree of exhaustiveness by virtue 
of winch it may be expected to yield conclusive results. Philosophers 
associated with the answers to almost all philosopliical questions—at least 
the important ones—^are quite many and belong to difi'e-rent times of lustory. 
Obviously, then, they cannot all be made to appear before us directly to 
subject their minds to our needed analysis. As a matter of fact, we oaimot 
generally hope to get any access to their minds except through their possible 
lefiectiUn in the philosophical questions and their answers. 


Difficulties of attempting to ascertain the cause of the disagreement 
of answe^fs to a philosophical question tlirough tho analysis of the answers 
are also fundamentally of the same kind. Tlio analysis of answers, like 
that of the psychology of philosophers, cannot also be carried out in all 
cases so exhaustively that its findings may appear absolutely reliable. 
As is known, in most eases, answers obtaining in regard to a philosophical 
gquertW number unmanageably large, so that to assemble all of thpn 
l^getlmr for the purpose of subjectii^ thmn to analysis would undoubted^ 
impracticable pc^sitiem. And it would become e-veto abshrd, 
Answers are taken to include not merely those that ep prcectot hut 
that may possiPy given in fatiye. 
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B«t evm if it be fesMiblp eomehow to ooUeot thoBe urnmn togettbe/t^ 
it would rarely be aa luximE^isyebly cttmbrouB end oomplio&ted' eileir to 
undertake the analyeie of eaeb one of them. Hence, as a method of ex- 
idaining the problem of the disagreement of answers to a philocK^hioal 
question, it should always be abandoned in favour of a simpler method, 
if that be equally efiScacious however. 

But is there suoh a method, a method which is relatively simple and, 
at the same time, not also less offioocious ? We think there is. It consists 
in enalysing ihe quMtion over which the disagreement arises. The cause 
of the diaigrocnnent in relation to a particular question may well lie in the 
question itaolf, Just as it may often lie also in its answers or in the minds 
of those who hapjjen to suggest them* answers. H«‘nce, by analysing the 
question wo may quite reasonably hojm to eonio acioss something in or 
around it which may prove effective for the purpose of cx])laining why 
phiio8r>pherB differ from one another in their i.nswers to it. 

The kind of eomplications and the eonsequent ineoim-nienee which 
threaten to Insstit the methods of arriving at the possible cause of the dis¬ 
agreement of iiuHwers ihnnigb the analysis of the i nswers (*r the minds 
of those who answer cannot obviously aris*' also in connection with the 
analjTtis of the qw^tion. For, in undertaking to an.alyse the question we 
shall be required to concentrate hmically on only one thing and not, us in 
undertaking to analyse its answers or the mintls of those who answer, an 
endless and unmanageabh* number of things. 

It IS not, however, on coasideration of its relativt' simplicity and con¬ 
venience alone that we propose to recommend this method. To do so 
would surely be wrong. Himplicity and convenit nee, although they lend 
a lot of attraction to a method, are never by themselves enough to justify it; 
for, a msthoi which is simple and easy to apply is not also necessarily the 
one whi*U is elTi Mcious. So, no rnetho.l. how. vtr sim])le and convenient, 
can be justifiably recommended unless it is alre.idy knowm, in f.ome way 
and to u ccrt.un e.xbmt, to be efficacious <.lso. But in what sen.se and to 
what extent, if at all, can the method of arriving at ihe cause of the dis¬ 
agreement over a philosophical question through the uii ilysis of the question 
be supposed to be efficacious 1 

To this w»> shall not be in a position here to give any categorical answer. 
The categorical answer is, in fact, not quite possible until wo have actually 
applied the method to a particular instance of philosojihical disagreement 
and scon the result; for, as would bo roadilj’ admitted, the ultimate test 
of the efficacy of ovory method lies in the kind of results it lends to. 

Notwithstanding all that, one thing, however, can perhaps be said here 
wil^ reasonablo degree of certainty. It is that, whatever may its absents 
efficacy fiimlly appear to be, judged comparatively, the method of aaialyfi^ 
a philoK^bioal question for the purpose of ascertaining l^e cause of the 
4 isiigreemeut over it wiH not at least be loss efficacious tot eito 
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4^d alteimAtlveg of it, namely t&e one oons»rtii^g in 

lysie of aitB«refii and tite other in the analyse of, the ininda of tiune irhd 
hai^^ to ehggest the aneweie. The reasi^ for bur saying is this. 
btor o;^inion, the anal 3 r»s of a quMtion will, by its very naturo, be in such 
a'Miase comprehenBive that, in addition to the methodological merits that 
are striotfy its own, there will inhere in it also some at least of the inetho* 
dolOgioa} merits that may possibly be possessed by the analysis Of its Msswexs 
(nr the minds of those who answer. 

The analysis of a question, if it aspires to be logkaUy thorough, can 
never afford to be a completely self'enclosed affair, that is to say absolutely 
devoid of reference to its ansv^rs and as having no bearing whatsoever 
on the minds of those who give the answers. In a way, it is bound to in¬ 
volve some reference to its answers and, thereby, also to say something 
towards the nature of the answering minds. 

To explain this. A question, as also a statement that may happen 
to constitute the answer to a question, it is true, is suffifcient unto itself 
to communicate its literal meaning* to us; but the concept of question 
and that of answer being logical correlatives, understanding of a question 
can never tend to become logically complete unless there is some under¬ 
standing of its answer or answers, just as an answer also cannot bo under¬ 
stood with tenable claim to logical completeness until one understands the 
question or the questions corresponding to them. Thus the understanding 
of a question, we can see, presupposes the understanding of its answers and 
flice versa. And the understanding of the question and its answers, we 
hope, will give us some understanding of the minds that ask the question 
or give its answers; for, it would not perhaps be wrong to suppose that, 
normally, the meaning of a particular question and the meaning of its 
amswers reflect, though fragmentarily, the nature of the minds from which 
the question and the answers emanate. This, however, is the same thing 
as saying that the analysis of every question will, in some sense, compre¬ 
hend also the analysis of its answers and will, thereby, become, in a way, 
further, the analysis of the minds of those who happen to answer. And 
it is precisely its comprehensiveness in this sense that goes to justify the 
degrw of methodological superiority we ascribe to it. 

1 We use the tenn * literal meaning ’ here in ite most ordinary sense to mean 
nly that m wMijng which a sentence can communicate to os, if we just know the dlio- 
iematy meanings of its constituent words and the rdevant rules of syntax. 



BENGALI LANGUAGE: AN INEXHAUSTIBLE 
FOUNTAIN OE VOCABLES 

SbI DUBLABHOHAirDBA 

‘ Word borrowings from the European stock in the Bengali language have 
varied characters at different phases. Originally ‘ on the Indian scene, 
from the most ancient period of the country’s history ’ we four 
distinct language groups, each with its own distinct and cultural milieu: 
(1) Austro-Asiatic, in its Munda or Kol branch ; (2) Sino-Tibetan, mainly 
in its Tibeto-Burman branch , (3) Oravidian; and (4) Indo-European, 
in its Aryan branch. They “ originally diffeied from eath other in phonetic 
and morphological stiucturo, in syntax and in vocabulary. But owing 
to mutual influences, which wore i>eing exercised uponead' other for the 
last 3,000 years or more, by people speaking these languages living side 
by side ami mixing with each other, these four speeili families have on 
the soil of India tended to converge towards each othtr in sounds and forms 
and in words and word-order and to develop some common traits which 
may be described as pan-Tndian” : And Bi ng. li language has the proud 
heritage to adapt or borrow' the quintessence of sul stance of all these groups 
to enrich its rich language. But the most prominent of all these in the 
modem era is the English words which have given an occidental force in 
the oriental sobriety. 

Apart from borrowir^s which may bo termed as Learned and Popular 
we also find other types which can bo defined as cultural borrowings, inti¬ 
mate borrowings and dialect borrowings. Of course in Bengali we notice 
all these borrowings with various effects. 

CcXTURAI. BoREOWIKQS 

In Cultural Borrowings “ the speaker continues to adopt features from 
his fellowns, and these adoptions though less fundamental, are very copious 
and come from all manner of sources. Some of them are incidents in large 
scale levellings that affect the whole community.’*’ There is also a 4ifference 
between dialect borrowing and cultural borrowing. According to Pro¬ 
fessor Bloomfield ‘ within the sphere of borrowings, we distinguish between 
dialect borrowing, where the borrowed features come from witiiin the same 
speech area (as father), and cultural horrowiMg, where the borrowed featores 

^ Ohattoiji, Dr. Soaiti Kumar, Common Foreign Borrowings, puUidifid te the 
ef Indian Languagu, a publication of the l^blioatioa. Dxvjskm, Ithflilty 
^ liilasMtioii 3ro|idoaatitige OoT^niine&t of IndiAp 1958e 

s Bloosafield, Leonard, 1988. language, pablished Baoiy XEolt ami 
Now Totk, 1908. ‘ ^ 
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flome from' ft diffiarent langoage.’* W® are mftinly ooaoemed with Ifce 
cultarfti borrowings so far as Europeftn stook, speoialfy Englisb> is oon- 
oemed. Thongh England is fSar away from t^s land we sitiU fed smm 
oultnral affinity with the Enrc^pean nations, 'nre modem age in Bengali 
langnage has been mainly u^ered in with the influence of English wd 
other European nations. In a nutshell we may mention four distinct periods 
in the development of modem Bengali language. They mainly relate to: 1st 
period: (a) writings of the European workers, both civilians and missiQnftries. 
(A) Dr. Carey and his Fort William colloagucss; Englishmen’s Bengali works. 
find period : (a) The College of Fort William; (6) The Pundits of l^ie College 
—Mrityunjaya, Bama Rama Vasu, Chandi Charan Munshi and Bajiva 
Lochana : Their Bengali works, (c) The Rev. K. M. Banerjee and other 
authors who followed in the wake of European writers. 3rd period : The 
cdd characteristics and the new age emanating in contrast with the earliw 
one, and the Uh period : (a) Advent of Baja Rammohan Boy and his works; 
(Aj A comprehensive review of his life and work; (c) and the writers that 
followed Baja Rammohan Roy, Devendranath Tagore, Aksayafcumar 
Dutta and others.* 


In the cultural borrowing we notice many French and other words 
entered through English like Chauffeur (), garage (<tltcrw ), 
etc., Bohemian aquarium (), French envelope (); 
Primitive Indo-European penalty {), old English Street (M ), 
old high German Silk ( % ), chalk ( ), Tile—OE. (); from 

Russian Bolshevik (), PI. Bolsheviki, alongside bolsheviks. 
Sometimes the foreign forms preserve their own grammatical peculiarities. 
For example “ due is a loan from French, but duty, duteous, dutiable were 
formed with French-borrowed suffixes.” * The word ‘ duty ’ has become 
a common household word in the Bengali language. In English we notice 
that ” when an affix occurs in enough foreign words, it may be extended 
to new formations with native material. Thus, the Latin-French suffix- 
-ible, -able, as in agreeable, excusable, variable has been extended to forms 
like bemrable, eatable, drinkable where the underlying verb is native.” ‘ 
But in Bengali wo have no such prominent influence save and except some 
few words such as { bWII ), (VtitvRft), which have been formed out- 
of the native suffix with the underlying word from English. 

** Coltaial loans show us what one nation has taught another. ” As the 
Indians have borrowed words from English language similar^ they also 
have taken some of our word-stook into them. For example : Pundit, Thug, 
Chin^, Calico, Baboo, etc. In the cultural borrowings we have directly 


*/6e^ rafbenee 2 in page 208. 
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PBivnMty, Qaloutte, 1911. 
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ta^ irordB of sporto from ^fog^ah lika miM, gt^, focrtibi^, baaobaJlf 
rogby, etc. SCiBoeUaneous words like Cofifoe, algelm> flmUe, towel, fssiE, 
eto; Itavo bem batrowed without hesitation to enrich our lainguage'. 
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** We can usually distinguish between ordinary cultuiid borrowing a nd 
the intimate borrowing which occurs when two languages ure in 

what is topographically and politically a single co mmuni ty. Thia situa* 
tiott Bfises for the most part by conquest, less often in the way of peac^il 
migration.” * Actually Bnglish people came in Bengali first as traders, than 
they became rulers of the land. And in this background Bengali language 
has a considerable part in its vocabulary of the words which may be termed 
as intimate borrowing. Words like policeman, conductor, depot, road, 
saloon are instances at point. In comparison with our language TCngliah 
has tidren a small number of loan-words from the Celtic language as will 
be found in place names of Britain. In our borrowings we have also pre¬ 
served some English words in the various place and street names like 
wftwhr Itfr, ■iin*J,tPre, ’dwW (), * and many names 

occurring in Calcutta and districts of Bengal. In the intimate borrow¬ 
ing we have taken terms of Government like state, power, duke, duchess, 
court; of law : judge, jury, marry, prove : of warfare : war, soldier, officer 
hAvy, guard, march ; of religion and morals ; rule, order, nature, science; 
of hunting and sport: cards, partner; many terms of general cultural im¬ 
port : honour, fine, art, beauty, colour, figure, paint, tower, column, palace; 
and terms relating to the household: chair, table, furniture, soup, jelly, 
boil, fry, roast, toast, etc., and in all spheres of life ranging from political 
institutions, weapons, tools and garments, animals, parts of the body, 
plants, minerals, abstract relations and adjective qualities. 

In the sphere of intimate borrowing we also notice the influence of the 
Jargon and Pidgin English on the language. Though we have not enough 
words of Pidgin origin it was in vogue in the Hogg market (now New Market) 
when the Bengali traders used to say to the customs like ‘ Take no 
take no take Akbar see’. In English there are plenty of examples. Such 
as: You not like soup 1 He plenty good kai kai.’* Don’t you like the soup I 
It’s very good.* *• These kind of jargon words may be used for commer¬ 
cial purposes between persons of various nationality and can be called 
linguafranea. 


Leonard. Language, published by Henry HoH 'and Company 

New York, 19fi8. 

I 

* Sm. Dr, Sukumar For detaik please see hie atUde on robjeot. 

M WAomflAld , LeoiMttd, Language, pubUshed by Henry Holt uid Con^patsy, 

Sukanoar Bhaear ItibriUa, published by the SahHyn Efblim 

Burdwan, ldS7. ^ 

» WiMwwflaM, Leonard, Lerngue^ publtohed by Henry Holt and 
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Diftleot^borroixring is another exainple of borrowing of words. In 
Bengali it has also an importance in so far as the boirowing European 
stock is oonoemed. It is natural in every human being to acquire a speech 
habit of the people who are near and dear ones. He takes some forms 
from other persons also. Thus ‘ within an age-group, an occupational 
group, or a neighbourhood group, a turn of speech will pass frodi person 
to person.’ '* In computing the words borrowed from the English we see 
that the dialect borrowing among the English-educated people is con¬ 
siderable. And it is true t)iat ‘ every person belongs to more than one 
minor speech group,’ ** a group is influenced by the persons who, along 
some other Ithe of division, belong to a dominant class. Among his occu¬ 
pational companions, a speaker will imitate those whom he believes to 
have the highest ‘ social ’ standing. Thus in the Bengali language we 
often come across words of English origin which have been moulded by a 
group of English-educated people holding position and social status. And 
when a speaker comes in contact with persons who enjoy much greater 
prestige, he eagerly imitates not only their general conduct but also their 
speech.” . . . "Every speaker is a mediator between vario\«» groups.” ** 
In Bengali the dialect borrowing from English has no such peculiarity and 
we have borrowed words heart, as in ( ), varsity (?Tf%5lf>rl5 ), 

clerk ( c*t JFt# ), in British pronunciation alongside with the words uni¬ 
versity,’ clerk, etc. 

Like Sanskrit tatsama words we find purely graphic devices w'hich are 
the fountain source of new speech form. We have adopted w'ords like 
Professor (), Laboratory (), Economics (l?wsrftfr), and 
also tbeir abbreviated forms as Prof., Lab., Ec., Bachelor of Aita— 
B.A., Master of Arts—^M.A., Bachelor of Medicine—^M.B., D.Phil.—Doctor 
of Philosophy. The abbreviations are mainly ‘ in the word-order of the 
original Latin term’.** French has forms like te es ef for telegraph aoue 
fil, ‘ wireless telegraphy,’ radio. In Russian we see such graphic abbrevia¬ 
tion such as Komsomol for Kommunisticenkoy sogus molodozi, * com¬ 
munistic union of young people’. 

In the history of mankind it has been observed that man’s superiority 
to other animals is recognized by the fact that man is a rational ^mal 
and he has clearly discovered his own medium "by which he communicates 
his thought and fSeelings to his fellow men, the two with which he conducts 
his business or the government of millions of people, the vehicle by which 
have been transmitted to him the science, the philosophy, the poetiy of 
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race,”**' «ttd wlkidi i« genially cst-lied hii* moth«r t<»jgtie. It inj- { 
doabtedly true that the love which the Bengali people feels for their mothev ,\ 
tongue is a rare quality which is found among the most advanced nations 
of the world. The development of Bengali language, which has been 
teeognized by all the citizens of the world, is mainly due for this love of 
their mother tongue. 

The great similarity between the history of the Bengali people and 
that of English has attracted first the Bengali people towards borrowing 
and adapting of everything English not because of the superiority of the 
English language and culture but owing to love and admiration for a great 
people with a rich language. Tlxe Norman Conquest made English for 
two centuries the language of a great population of England ‘‘ while the 
nobles and those associated with them used French on almost all occasions.”” 

In Bengal up till the 19th century the elite used Sanskrit instead of Bengali 
and Bengali was confined to only the common musses of people. 
Wo do not find anything foreign when we borrow through English words 
of different origin namely Dutch: brandy cork (’’F# ), cargo 

), tornado ( ); Greek ; barometer (), magic 

(’Ijtfws ), tactics ( ) ; Russian : Steppe ( cH ), ruble {iRsf), 

Persian ; caravan ( ), khaki (), mogul (<31^1=!), shawl 

("ttsi), Persian : Jessamine (c«Prf^ ), check {C^), “ English has also 
borrowed from Hebrew, and Arabic, Hungarian, Bengali, Malay, Chinese, 
the languages of Java, Australia, Tahiti, Polynesia, West Africa, and from 
one of the aboriginal languages of Brazil.” ** Thus English has infiucnced 
us from many points owing to their grammatical pe<’-liarities which have 
suited us to methodise the Bengali language for a better expression of the 
realism apart from the highly philosophical and religious tendencies. The • 
grammatical simplicity, shunning of inflections, simplification of verbs, 
natural gender instead of grammatical gender as in vogue in the Hindi and 
other Indian languages are some of the examples. Owing to this and 
specially because of the minimum inflection, we have imported without 
hesitation many idioms and expressions from English and have naturalized 
as our household words. 

The definition of speech is that it is the product of certain muscular 
movements. Prominent scholars of Bengali Language like Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chattorji and Professor Sufcumar Sen arc of the opinion 
that the speech habits of Bengali people are completely different from 
others owing to some salient reasons : Foreign scholar like J. D. Anderson, 
has stated, ” Bengali differs from other Indo-European languages in its 

» Baugh, Albert C, A History oj the English Language, pubUahed by Rout- 
Sc^Kegaa Paul Ltd., London, 1966. 
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igptttix, Mpeoii^y ia its £reer and highly i^matio naa of oonjnnotlre paiid- 
and above idl in its initial phrasal aeoentt which has become so domi* 
nantlj audible that it has practically destroyed the word accent which 
is so marked a feature of most Indo-European languages, and has become 
the basis of metre, as in French the final phrasal accent tends to super¬ 
sede or at least to dominate over word accent.” For example, when we 

pronounce ‘ Judge ’ we pronounce ( ww ) or ( ) in case of Thomas. 

It is natural therefore that * it is an independent and characterised Ian* 
gua^ and a distinct dialect group ’ for i^veral years. As a background 
to this present speech habit we may refer the Pre-Aryan speech ‘ that 
prevailed in Bengal before the coming of the Aryan tongue. There is of 
course the presence of the Kol and Dravidian speakers (the Santals, the 
Maler, the Oraons) in the Western fringes of the Bengali area, and the Bodo 
and Mon Khmer speakers in the northern and eastern frontiers.”*’ Of 
course it is no doubt that the “ Latin of Cicero or the French of Volt..ire is 
the product of centuries of development ” ** whereas the Bengali language 
has only about 1000 years, history’ to its credit. The individual speech 
habits of the Bengali pibplo which are distinct among the five dialects, 
namely, Radhi (Dialect of mid-western Bengal), Jharkhandi (Dialect of 
south-western Bengal), Barendn (Dialect of North Bengal), Bengali 
(Dialect of east and south-eastern Bengal), and ICanu rupi (Dialect of north¬ 
eastern Bengal). ** But in eours'* of time where constant communication 
takes place between the people speaking a language, individual differences 
become merged in the general speech of the community. But due to 
separation both politically and in point of distance the portion of Bengal 
which has gone to East Pakistan (the Dialect of east and south-eastt'm 
Bengal) considerable differences have cropped up between the standard 
speech of Qangetio Bengal which has been considered as the modem Bengali. 
And it is this dialect group which has been largely influenced by the English. 
The Indo-European family which consists of nine principal groups such as 
Indian, Iranian, Armenian, Hellenic, Albanian, Italic, Balto-Slavir, Teuto¬ 
nic, and Celtic, has some common characteristics wliich are also felt remotul}' 
in the Bengali language. The interchange of certain English words is 
easily naturalised into Bengali and people use them as their household words. 
So it can easily be said that Bengali is a member of the Indie group of 
the Indo-European family of languages.” “ 


^ Aadonoa, J. D., A Mmwal of the BmgaU Languagt, published by the 
Umvendfy Fieai, Osmbridge, 1820 

Quittaji, Dr. Soaiti Komar Tl» Orig*n and Development of Bengali Lam- 
1PMQ9, Loa^. 
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In tmpoiiing English words to Bengali langna^ the put plajFed hjr 
the Middle class is prominent.' It is a fact that the language is the mirrdr 
of the life and standard of the people who speak it. In the 18th and 19th 
oentaries when the borrowings were at its maximum the history of Bengal 
shows the tendency of the great people who spoke the language, their un¬ 
stinted zeal for reformation in every aspect of life from land tenure to 
education, and as a matter of fact, the great demand of a rich language was 
filled up by English which supplied a variety of store to enrich a language. 
As a result of the influence of English on the Bengali language simplifica¬ 
tion of our speech habit, virile and clear-cut answering style, and various 
other indirect and direct results are observable. On the other hand English 
took some of our words as a rule of mutual interchange. Various French 
words which were borrowed by English were also borrowed by Bengali 
through English. Words on the Goveriunont and administration : Govern¬ 
ment (Court ( c»l5), Council ( ), Parliament ( 

Assembly (), Becord ( ), Tax ( ), Revenue 

( ), Public ( ), Chancellor ( ). Treasurer ( ), 

Marshall (), Governor ( ), Councillor ( ), Minister 

( ), Mayor ( C5159 ), Constable ( ), Coroner ( ), 

Lord ( ), Lady (), Prince ( fs|ui), Princess ( ), Duke ( ), 

Count ( ), Baron ( qt?iai )» Madam ( ); Ecclesiastical words : 

Censor ( )i Sanctuary ( ). Saint ( ) (a* in St. Paul), 

Charity (); in law : Justice (), Suit ( ), Judge ( ), 

Advocate {'5rjt\5t«TC^i5 ), Attorney (), Bill ( f^»l), Petition ( f^^ai ), 
Complain ( ), Summons ( ) (we find even in the Poet Bam- 

prasad’s Padavali: Ramprasad Sen ) Jtiry (), Proof ( ), Bail 

()i Decree ( f^a?|), (also in Sakta Padavali) Fine (), Arrest 
(), Warrant (). Trespass ( )> Fraud ( y® ), Estate 

(), Property ( 4l*ttfi? ); in army and navy and air force : Soldier 
( C>!t^t5 ). guard ( ), spy ( ), Captain ( ), Lieutenant 

Sergeant (mc#*^). Surgeon ( ), Lons ( ), Mail ( c^l^I), 

defend ( ); in fashion : meals and social life : habit * () 

gown ( ), Coat ( Frock ( ), Collar (), Train ( ), 

Chemize ( C»lfw ), Petticoat ( ), Lace ( c»i»l), Embroidery 

(), Button ( ), Boot ( ^ ), Sartin ( ), Fur (), 

Ivory (), Enamel (), Ruby ( ), Diamond (), 

Dinner ( )» Feast ( fipfe ), Mess ( CJqJf), Taste ( cfek ), Mutton (nlJ;?), 

Poultry ( )» ( ciJtl), Biscuit ( ), Cream ( apts?), Salad 

( Orange (), Lemon ( ), Jelly ( ), Jam ( 

Vinegar ( ), Roast ( art ), Boil (), Stew (|), Fry ( )» 

Plate (j, Coach ( cat5 ), Chair ( cSflTS ), Cushion (), Screiwi 
), Lamp ( v!t"^ ), Lantern (), Towel ( arftfCii), Reoreatkn 
)* Jolly ( )> Dance ( ®t*l), Fool ( ), Music ( 

Chess {^ h Curry ( ). Forest ( toI ). Parir i wK 1. Paviliim 
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tearalog-Art («ir# ) Bnkiing {c^)»- 
PiOfto© { *{J1CfR ), liM»ion (), CSiamber ( cWtl), 

^liiaaaifiy {fN^ ). T&wee •( ),* C<^ (), 

). Ghmucle (), TrAg^y < tt»f%), Title >, 

Velattw ( ), Cliaj^r ( ), Logic ( »(firv), GranmiAt (4llint !K 

C<4>y (^), Medicine ( ), Pain ( c^a ), Plurisy ( 

Jaondiee (), Paralysis ()» Stomach { hlV ^), Sulp&i* 

()» Alkali (e(i*|5¥t'^ ), etc. Apart from the words mentioned abdAr^ 
tiiere are miscellaneous words like Adventure (), BuainesB 
( ). Calendar (), Carpenter ( ), Dozmi { h 

Force ( C5f1»f )* Honour ( stat? ), Honorary { ). Labour ( ), 

Number (ai?), Order (ai'3^t«). Pair ( ), Piece ( ), Powder 

Power Seal ( ), Spirit ( ), Tiller (fBatt). Use (t^), 

Chief (g|^ ), Clear {), Common ( W ). Double ( ), Easy {Ifil), 

Paint (), Pinal ( ), Liberal ( ), Nice ( at^ ). Original 

Principal ), Pure Real (fflOW), Second (C»IC#'9) 

Sure ), Advance (viilp»51'»l), Advice Aim ( ), Change 

(CS9), Close ( OFtW ), Consider { ), Count { ), Cover ( ^^t?l), 

Dedans ( f®l3R!T9 ), Deb.y ( fs ). Grant {), Enquiry ( ) 

Practice Pass ( W ). Pay ( cn ). Propose (<2rc*fW ), Proof, 

im), Push Save ( c»!^ ), Tax (^1^), Wait (), Waite 

( ). The words the origin of which was either Anglo-Norman and 

central French wore Hostel ( )» Hotel ( ), Chiffon (), 

Police ( ), Case ( C^5[). Reward ( fsSU®'), Quarter { C^TllfetB ). We 

borrowed English wbrds mainly from the 18th and 19th centuries. Where** 
as English borrowed words from French since 14th centtuy. 

If we go through the history of English langxiage we will find that ‘ natal 
well into the 14th century English borrowed French words pretty generally 
in the form which they had in the spoken French of England. ®* 

It is undoubtedly true that Bengali has absorbed several thouswad 
words from different European and Asian sources but still it proved Bengali. 
This process may easily be compared with that of English which also borrowed 
several thousand from French, Latin, Greek and Norse words at different 
times. Words like Jupiter ( ), Nervous (), Picture 

( ), Tincture (), Alcer Pte., which are later borrow*, 

ings in Middle English arc the instances of foreign borrowings in English, 
which have also been taken into Bengali without discarding the basic 
elements in grammar which can altogether be said Bengali. .-.s, 

Another important landmark ^ke English language is the abundance" 
of synonym in English. To quote Baugh The richness of B^igtieh^H 
synonyms is largely due to Qie happy mulling of Latin, French and nslltfe 

' ' ' ' . !' ' V ‘"-i 

a n« WK, Atbwt C., 4 SiaUtry of the SngUah Language, pnl^OfiA . 
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.«l 0 i&eiits. It has 1)60111 said tSiat we have a synonym at eaoh levd-- popular, 
and teanoed)-.. u .as in ri8e-monnt>asoend; ask-qu^rtaon'intmxn* 
boj^-Baered'Ocnseoreted.^ In no* whit less Bengali is parand nf 
ifiyniMQnns and windi ean be compared to all wcnrld iangnages exiatang. 

lasge potentialily of synonyms in tbe Bengali language lies in tbe fact 
tbat Bmagali inbetits the largest word stoefc from Sanskrit anid Sansiprit 
language is the richest language of the world to have a big storehouse of 
wc^. 

]n Gidonlating the borrowings of Englidi into Bengali the places whi<di 
eamo as the most important centres are Calcutta and its suburbs, tibie throb* 
bing centres of drama and novels, Burdwan and largely 24-pargana8. Oal* 
cotta was tiie capital of India in the past and now it is the capital of trun¬ 
cated Bengal hnown as West Bengal under the Indian Union, was the 
politioal, commercial and cultural centres of India for a long time and at 
the same time the pivot of language study and culture. We know ‘Brenoh 
as the dialect of Paris, Spanish as that of Castile’. Calcutta was 
the seat of Supreme Court of India, and later the High Court and other 
courts and the highest judicial tribunals of West Bengal. So from all 
points the influence of Calcutta style of Bengali language has influenced 
all otlmr dialects. And in Calcutta the activities beginning from the Port 
William College down to the British civilians in different spheres are the 
main sources of borrowings of European words specially English into Ben¬ 
gali language. 

The problems which were faced by the Bengali language were similar to 
E n gH**>» on three great countries : (i) To bypass the influences of Sanskrit 
and Persian which were the leading influences on the Bengali language 
and were hampering the natural growth of Bengali; {ii) to establish a uni- 
farm orthography and ; {in) ‘the enrichment of the vocabulary so that it 
would be made upon it in its wider use.’ *' All honoured Sanskrit but the 
deep feeling for reorienting the Bengali language was the sponteneous call 
of the mother tongue. The saying may be cited here *‘I love Borne, but 
London better, I favor Italie, but England more, I honor the Latin, but 
I worship the English.” *• 

The impact of the English borrowings on the Bengali language is con¬ 
comitant with the national history of India. The 19th century is an age 
of evento, of political struggle and above all struggle for freedom from 
oolonlal rule and bondages. On the one hand the rapid pace of indus¬ 
trialisation,, increased public interest in all the domains of life and on the 
ihe struggle for uplifting the depressed nation from bondages in the 
pohtical field and to give the deserving status to the regional languages 
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wbidi ynw neglected bjr tbe ral^ pf the lend isp for vm the dx^nlnaiBt 
foatnre. But the most notable aspect is the tremendons impact pf scienee 
cm the vocabularies. And as a need, oeme the demand for xubw tenns, 
now coinages. Of course there are many words which were only largely 
used by the men of position but majority of the words were in frequent use 
and ‘ familiar to the layman and pass into general use.^**' The following 
examples are instances in pomt: Anaemia (), Appendicitis 
(), Bronchitis (awilfe’i), Diptheria (), Homoe¬ 
opathic (Cfftsi'f’tlf'f’F ), Bacteriology (3?C5T9|f«f); the common wtwds 
like clinic (fyf^er), antitoxin (), anesthetic {)t 
vaccinate ('Stfiltufe ); the names of the new drugs like aspirin (vSlt^sflfW)» 
iodine ()> morphine ()• There are also words of common use 
like Gland (Jfffll )t Hormone ( ), Stethoscope ( )» Meta¬ 
bolism Protein ( ). Carbohydrate ( ), 

Enzyme ( ), Allergy (). Dynamo ( ), Arc-light 

( ), Caloric ( ). Electron (), Ultra (), 

^ Quantum theory ( )• In chemistry we find Alkali (wituutf*!). 

Benzine ( ), Cyanide (JTt^sn^ ). Nytroglycerene (). 

Radium (CflfWi), Radioactive ( )• The scientific words 

like Ozone ('SCifts^), Stratosphere (). are nearly jut fomiliar 
words. Words like inferiority and superiority complexes and psycho¬ 
analysis (). are almost our household words. So scientific 
words have played a prominent part in enriching our vocabulary. 

Another problem has arisen whether the peculiarity of Bengali speech 
habit is due to the irregular spcIting of tht English words in Bengali This 
has led to adopt English words in a peculiar way. But in most cases word 
coinings were easy as thcie was no tonscious attempt to ennch the voca¬ 
bulary by giving due stress on the native elements. On the other hsndt 
what we have done is to simply t«ike up vocabularies without giving any 
creative touch on the words. In this connection it may be said that ‘ as 
Ben Jonson remarked in his Dtscovtries ‘ A man coins not a new word 
without some peril and less fruit,’ for if it happens to be received, Ihe praise 
is but moderate; if refused the scorn is assured.”*^ But this has not 
been the case in regard to Bengali language. Here nothing is rejected 
aiid there is still a great concession to all writers and speakers as well as 
in regard to coining or boriowmg new woids. Many words like Auto- 
gnijdi (Capsule ( ), Habit (), Harass ()> 

are words which have been naturalised and adapted without the least taeying 
or ixvteUeot. Chaos ( }, climax (fltsdl). Crisis {)» Geitio 

(), Parasite ( )* Pneumonia (), Scheme ( ^ ), 

System ( ), Tactics (), Thermometer (), Tonio 
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(>• wrp iostenoes at point. In ooT everyday vorda vro have already 
adapted SVenoh words through : English Bombast (ctiffll ), Chocolate 
(), Comrade ( ), Entrance (), Essay < ), Progress 

(), Shock ( ), Ticket ( ), Tomato (fentC^I), Volunteer 

j ), Algebra (•Hficsrsil), Balcony ( ), Granite { anattfe ). 

In Bengali we have also adopted some Shakespearean words. Some 
of the most common words are Critic (), Armada ( )i Bwri- 

oade (), Enlarge ( )» specially for photographic work. 

Apart from Shakespearean words there are numerous words which have 
been borrowed jErom other sources. Among the miscellaneous words in 
trying to reform the vocabulary we find square as in College Square ; 
(), Annual ()» as m annual examination, etc. 
Pall(ifiPi). 


There is a school of thought in the presentday Bengal that English 
intrusion into the Bengali words is not at all beneficial and it is a fact that 
owing to large-scale word borrowings from English tlic energy for giving 
due stress on the native elements has been either ignored or faileil. They 
in support of their theory quote the objection to foreign borrowings in 
the English language when in the 18th century “ an Englishman has his 

mouth full of borrowed phases.he is always borrowing other man’s 

language.”** Defoe observed “ I cannot but think the using and intro¬ 
ducing foreign terms of art or foreign words into speech while our language 
labours under no penury or scarcity of words.”** Among the many French 
taken into Btaglish and subsequently borrowed into Bengali through 
English there arc some examples which “ cannot bo substituted by the 
ready-made native words.”-** Among the many the following can be 
quoted ; Ballot ( )» Canteen ( ), C'aitoon ( ), Cham¬ 

pagne (*rtW), Dentist (), Publicity (), Patrol (). 
Boutine ( ft&g ), Syndicate ( ). Among the many sources that 

have been responsible for the borrowing of English words are trade con¬ 
tacts and war influences. The Mexican words taken into English have been 
taken into Bengali also. They are Chocolate ( 5CVlc*|]S ), Tomato (), 
Htnticane (), and from Peru words taken into English and sub¬ 
sequently borrowed into Bengali are Alpaca (), Llama («\t5|t)» 
Quinine (), and the Brazilian word through English Jaguar 
()• In English also we find many Indian words. To quote Baugh 
**.in<oin India come Bandana, bangle, bei^al, brahman, calico, cashmere, 
c^oot, china, chintz, coolie," cot, curry, dinghy, juggernaut, jungle, jute, 
loot, mandarin, nirvana, pariah, polo, punch (drink), pundit, rajah, rupee, 
eepoi, thog, toddy, verandah and the Bengali Baboo”. 


Baa|^ Albert C., A Bittory of 
I A Buga. Pawl London. 1966. 
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Tb» influence of war on the yoeahulacy ia tremendous. The words are 
Air-raid (), Battleplane < ), Anti-aircraft gun ( 

^*1 )i Tank (^ ), Barrage ( mtCVK ), Machine-gun < ) 

^Bnnoh (clf# )• Many words of aviation and other modem tele¬ 
communication have been adopted into Bengali. The words Aitplane 
(vSnrtCfR), Aircraft ( ), Monoplane () and Air-conditioned 

(«aWl Wo have also taken some French ready-made words 

nattiralized in English ; Bongalinc (). Chauffeur ( )> 

Chiffon ( ), Garage ( ), Vodka ( ). There are also 

words from the self-oxidaining compounds Finger print (), 
Hitch-hike ( ), Lipstick ( ), Newsprint (), 

Piano ( ), Scareh-light (), Skyline (), Spot¬ 
light ( ), Steam-roller (), Stream-line ()• 

words Stethoscope ( )» Bronchoscope (), Fluoroscope 

{ ), Tfdescope ( ), Television ( ), Automobile 

(•«tc5fCsiT=?t^^ ). Submarine {), Torpedo ( )> are other 

miscellaneous words taken directly from English. Kodak (), 
Camera { ), Electric refrigeratoi (), Auto¬ 
graph ( ). Stcuotype ( ), Dictaphone (), are 

some of the hisianccb of word coinages from English borrowed into 
Bengali. 

Journalism has provided another range of words into Bengali. The 
words like Cricket eommenUry { )> Magazine { soT’ltf*!*' ;» 

Dean (), etc. arc some of the examples. 

The wonls which uerc used by the English at the time of quarel or sharp 
exchange of word-' lH‘t\\o(‘n them ami slanderous remarks have been taken 
into Bengali to add some new indignation and force of voice and words. 
For example Stupid (If*’® ), Nonsense ( ), Braggart ( ca^Tt^ )i 

Bustard (), Fool ( ), can bo said in support of the view. The 

words borrowed in English can be divided into several periods. But in 
Bengali the borrowings arc scattered in such a way that it is impossible 
at this stage to group them pi'riodwise. But one point can be made c^ear 
that the European w'ords specially Euglisli wliich were taken into Bongili 
have not uudergoni' any great change since the British period. Tlie speech 
habit of Bengali people has been ehimged considerably for a great many 
revolutionary tendenej' has creepod in the historj' of Bengal. Bengalees 
are by nature peace loving but w hen clarion call comes to them for a bettmr 
cause and sacrifice they are as revolutionary as the most advanced nations 
of the world. The general indiscipline, which is a common choracteristio 
of this age among the masses who speak the Bengali language is only tiie 
outMT surface, the inner spirit of which is an emotional and cultural character 
strongly disciplined by traditional virtues and humane appeal which have 
a clear impact on their language. 
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SCft«E COC^NT SUGGESTIONS F<m 
ULTIMATE SETTUMENT OF TIffi 
LANGUAGE DISPUTE 

Db. H. G. Biswas 

LteUuer, 0«rmati Langnagt, Calcutta Uniwtsitif and Director, Aekarya PrafvMa CA«nS<a 

Dm. Lab., Benffol Chemical, Calcutta 

1. Inbabifcants of every State must learn Bogliflh and tbeir 
Mother tongue with equal emphasis. 

2. English most be retained for ever as the lingua ^aea 
of India. If at any time English despite its immense asefnlness 
be disliked on account of its foreign origin, Sanskrit must occupy 
its place. 

3. The idea of imposition of a particular regional language as 
an alUIndia language muut be discarded totally for the solidarity of 
the Union. 

4. The Union Government must help all the fourteen languages 
as recognised by the Constitution, equally for their alhround 
development. 

5. Roman script should be introduced in aU these 
languages. This will obviate the waste of time and energy in learn¬ 
ing different Indian alphabets and stimulate interest of the 
greater number of people of one State to learn the language of another 
leading to the promotion of good*will and mutual understanding—r 
a factor indispensable for solidarity, unity and peaceful co-existence 
of the people of India. The Homan script will also bring in its train 
speed and econo:ay in the printing of books and newspapers, besides 
facilitating private as well as business correspondence. 

6. The insistence on making Hindi (a quite undeveloped 
language and much inferior to Bengali, Tamil, etc.) as an all-India 
language has violated the very first principle of Democracy. This 
is clearly denoonstrated below in the case of languages to be lemrnt 
by the two groups—-Hindi speaking and non-Hindi speaking population 
of India: 

Non-Hindi spealdng Hindi speaking 
When Engli^ is in force English, Hindi and Eugludi and Hindi, 
along with Hindi. Mother tongue. 

When no EngHiA wHl be Mother t<»igue and Hindi, 

lbe»iy Hindi. 
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la both cases we see that the aoa-Hiadi speakiag ffcoup will 
have ^ lean) oita shore ktaguage thah thti Hindi spetidfxtg glxmp. 
Does thi8<S^ie|lia^.(]ispftf^^y cdafona to the teoeti gl Pi^)QOci|bcjr? 

So long as this ineqaelil; preyai!s» it ia a sheeir folly to expect 
tme fraternit^o grow op between the two groups mentioned above. 

Speaking the same language does not foster fraternity—it 
depends primarily on enjoying equal rights and privileges. I'd realise 
the truth of this, one need not cite the case of England and America; 
it is frequently experienced in joinrfamilies and amongst neighbours 
in every part of the country. Hence one nation, one tongue, one 
heart is a utopian dream of poetqioliticians. 

7. Mastery of a language is a tremendous task demanding huge 
amount of time, energ;y and concentration. And this is alarmingly 
aggravated in our country, where the number of students in a class is 
very high and about 80% of them are deprived of brain-fcrraing food, 
milk and essential proteins; while the teachers are mostly ill-paid, 
discontented, having little or no scientific method of langnage-tearhing 
at their command, and, worst of all, they are gradually losing idealism 
at the glaring inequalities prevailing in the present-day society. 

Hindi as a language is much more difficult to master than 
English. The genders in Hindi engender dangerous aversion 
to it in the minds of the non-Hindi speaking people. On the other 
hand, English is admittedly the easiest language. A reputed 
American writer Mark Twain has said—‘by a mediocre student 
English may be learnt in 30 hours, French in 30 days and German 
in 30 years’. 

At a time when progressive nations of the world are advancing 
in science and technology with lightning speed should we exhaust 
our time and energy in learning a lot of languages instead of acquiring 
quickly the requisite scientidc knowledge through English to improve 
and raise our lamentably low standard of living to the optimum ? 



* wrr, SCEPTICISM and iwetoric 

IN THE RIGVEDIC HYMNS 

Nanimadbab Cbaubhubi 


TbiO BigvBda is the earliest literary docament of the Ai^an people. 
It is regarded as the' holiest of the holy books by ^the Hindus. 
All the three other Vedas are based on it. The serious and elevated 
Brabmanas» the sublime Upanisbads, the zealous and meticulous 
Sutras, all the noble systems of our philosophy, in short, all the 
vast mass of sacred literature of ancient India that evokes vrondw 


and appreciation of the civilised world | traces its origin to the 
earliest of the Vedas. All approach to this ancient, august and 
sacred document should be tempered, it is naturally demauded. with 
seriousness and humility. 

While fully conceding this demand one may yet try to bypass 
the vast pile of commentaries with a desire to have a look into the 
sacred text for signs of relaxation from the burden of sanctity con> 
stantly carried by the holy fathers, the composers'of the Rigvedic 
hymns. 

One has to move warily for this purpose through the impressive 
array of 1028 hymns with an alert ear for expression of individual 
opinion by the hymniste, that is, any rishi making a casual Btate> 
ment or remark in the course of a hymn that appears unusual or 
off the beat in the context and startles one, it may be, by its un¬ 
expectedness. Similarly, one may;look out for expressions of poetic 
flavour illaminatlng for a while the sombre, cold world of religious 
poetry. Success, howsoever little, in this search may add to our 
knowledge of the Bigveda and its authors. 

The authors of the hymns are, as a body, serious in temper, 
zealous, at times fanatical in the propi^ation of the glory of their 
favobrite dmties, bitter on their enemies, gracious to their liberal 
patrons, fervent in their prayers for benefits ; their main themes are 


gods, goddesses, sacrificial rites and persons and things connected 
with tbe same. The sense of their high duty obsesses them. But 
they'vra^ bumau and had to ease tbe tension how hnd thenf,/ 
3051% tihe is’ done will be seen in the following lines. ^‘ 

' - ^tk Itg hfc-heaffted' ezoctrsions Into 


>^"tk ^ hfc-heafftedezoctrsions Into /ira 

A’hyfbtust'ooiBpatSe jHivhl' 
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loQdly^ehantiiif xnantmi with frogs eroaking ^vocUflrontly beloro 
tains. Another hymnist bnmoroasly oompares petscAS intittd 
to a fesiit sitting rigidly and waiting'eagerly for food with immoe* 
able hilloola. Itopatient at lack of prompt resp'>n8e to his pcvyw 
for benefits a hymnist irritably asks Indra if be is bard of baaiisg 
so that'.his bymns loudly repeated' b^ve not reached his W9, 
Another nsbi, seeming to bh disgusted at favours bestowed on a 
rival, calls the great god Indra a vwtik. The panik and the money 
lender, described as counting the days, were thoroughly disliked by 
the authors of the hymns. Humour tinged with cynicism also 
finds expression in some of the hymns. The Vedic seers also knew, 
like Shakespeare, that frailty was the name of woman. A 
woman's love does not last; a woman's heart is like a wolf’s 
heart. In another hymn it is said that the mind of a woman is 
bard to instruct and her intelligence is doubtful. The quiet humour 
in the instances given below will be appreciated. The translations 
are by Macdonell. 

The thoughts of men are manifold, 

Their callings are of diverse kinds. 

The carpenter desires a rift, 

The leech a fracture wants to cure. 

A poet I; my dad’s a leech. 

Mama the upper millstone grinds ; 

With various minds we strive for wealth 
As ever seeking after kine. 

How many a maiden is an object of affection to her wooer for 
the sake of her admirable wealth. 

Ye cows make the lean man fat, even the ugly man you midce 
of good countenance. 

The risbis are priests by profession, proud of Atyavntam 
Aryan way of life and legally devoted to their gods and goddesses; 
all the same, there are expressions of scepticism. Xndraisihe 
. fpAatest of the Vedic gods and he shares the majority of the hymni 
Witdi Agni. There are references to opposition to Xodra>wonihip 
gnd temporary suspeniuou of it. What is more striking, doubt is 
freely exiffessed about Indra's existence. Nema rishi says, ''There 
is nobody called Indra. Who has seen him”? The well.known 
Bhiiisdvnjn rishi asks, "To whom shall we ^er hymns? inl 
lUfii Has Indjta such might as is attiibntsd to bhn? Oso 
lytMOWteit'*? WtWi indltidafil dettiss <gi» inneg cm tethanaitnMi 
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**^ha iui«w9 the tmth» aslcs • 
ffw^r, *^wbo0 {Mijes the tr«|th’*? This r«miiii!» osm ol fftxaooi 

giilMtioxi, 'whf^ti 18 traih? ' Th« ijamedoobt finds exprnanon ngtia 
in the feiboiiB Soog of Cieation fR?. x. i29): 


^ho knows it troly? who can here declare it^ 
Whence was it born? whence Issued this creation? 
And did the gods appear with its production? 

But then who knows from whence it has arisen ? 
This world-cnreation, whence it has arisen, 

Or whether it has been produced or has not, 

He who Burve 38 it in the highest heaven, 

He only knows, or even he does not know it. 

(Macdonell) 


In another famous hymn the author raises the question as to which 
god one should choose amidst the host as worthy of oblations. All 
the riks in the hymn repeat the refrain fRmRlrisi, to which 

god is oblation to be offered? 

A few instances may now be given illustrating another mode 
of relaxation provided by the figurative forms of expression thky 
chose. The hymnists were poets and were fond of rhetoric The 
form of rhetoric constantly used is metaphor or simile. Rigvedic 
similes are quite numerous. A favourite simile is the boat simile. 
A boat takes one over water. May Indra take the rishi over 
dangers like it. The heaven is like a boat ; it gives one the feeling 
of safety and joy. The sea strikes a boat with high waves, let not 
mischievous doings of enetnies obstruct us in the same way. 
Liberality in making gifts is compared with a boat which the 
hymnist embarks to reach safety and happiness. Agni is prayed 
to take the hymnist over the dangers of the world by a boat as it 
were. A liar is called a thief of words. As unrelenting thirst 
Unrments one in a desert, so does Soma unrelentingly follows an 
enemy. Boma is eager for hymns like a mother who with her 
bteasis filled with milk is eager for her baby. The rishi praye 
that his intellect may be made as sharp as a razor. A number of 
metaphors are found comparing deities with animals. Indra is 
several times compared with bull and boar, ludra, Agni and Boms 
are compared with Buparnl teagle). The clouds axe oompared 
with young cows* Aditi, Brithivi and Prishni are compared with 
the cow. A fine simile describes VMuna a« wearing the apparel 
of rivers. 
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i ^ ]^;rM4Uif for fetninloe b^vly 

iBxpveflaioB in many similes^ goma of tbem of groat 
boaoly. The aaoriilciai altar is likoned to a ydoog womso. 
juhu* (woodeu spoons for offerio'g butter oblatiouft) arg Qoin|^d 
with yonug women > Waters surround Apang Napat like a bevy 
youthful girls Arana rishi saysi *'I am singing this quite new 
and beautiful hymn in honour of ancient Agni who desires byn>ns : 
may he listen to it. May 1 touch bis heart like a young woman 
dressed in fine clothes lovingly surrendering herself on her 
husband’s breast.’* The love story of Pururava and Urvasi is told 
in Bv. X. 95. When the king met Urvasi she beamed with radiance 
like lightning tearing through the sky, other apsaras ran away 
like frightened does, they sped off like sportive mares. The heauti* 
ful, young dawn-goddess Usas has evoked fine poetic descriptions. 
She exposes her charms like a danceuse, bares her breasts like a 
cow exposing its udders when it is milked. She is fair and lustrous, 
clad in white, ever youthful. She approaches Sorya like a well- 
developed girl and going near him bares her breasts smilingly 
like a young woman. She exposes her youthful body shining like 
a girl’s body after her mother has cleansed and rubbed it. She 
shows her teeth as a well dressed young wife does, when filled with 
d^ire she smiles on meeting her husband One rishi says that 
the gods run after yajna as men run after women. 

The few references given above taken together with many 
prayers to the deities for handsome wife, strong-limbed sons, 
spacious house, broad fields, bumper crops, numerous herds of 
cattle, unending pastures, wealth that may be enjoyed for genera¬ 
tions, frequent, ungracious vituperation poured on niggardly patrons 
and more successful rivals, allusions to illicit amours, 
a woman’s liaison with more than- one mate in sojourn, mentbn 
of a number of prevailing social customs of not comma il faut 
character and frankness in mentioning sex matters go to prove 
that the sacred text is not only a collection of probably the earliest- 
written, superb religious pietry, but is also a document of great 
;;J|^afi interest. 



ART AND EXPERIEJ4CE 

Pbot; 6 . B. SmtsASMA. 

Ledurer in BengaH, S. S. Oolhge, Jiaganj 

The life of an artist is an experience. And experience is a flow through 
time, a duration, a many-coloured episode in eternity. Experience may 
be simple as it is among babies and simple people; it may be complex as 
it is in the case of a scientist or poet or man of affairs. It may range from 
the aimless movement eff a baby’s hands and the undisciplined distraction 
of its eyes to the controlled vision and deliberate movements of the cham¬ 
pion marksman. It may move from the beholding and manipulatimi of 
physical things to the invention and organisation of ideas tenuous and 
abstract. But between birth and death, this much may be averred of life, 
it is the stimulation and response of a living body of “ five little senses 
startling with delight,” of muscle twitching to answer with action, of hands 
eager and restless, of a tongue moved to utterance and a mind provoked 
to thought. Portions or aspects of that experience may be remembered 
and recorded. Totally considered, it may be simple or purposeful. It 
may be merely the veil or revelation^of something behind or beyond ex¬ 
perience itself. It may bo merely a systematic transient delusion. It 
may be a night-mare or a dream. Philosophers and poets have espoused 
at one time or another all these hypotheses. 

But whatever experience may portend or signify, veil or reveal it is 
irretrievably there. It may be intensified and heightened or dulled and 
obscured. It may remain brut«j*l and dim and chaotic; it may become 
meaningful and clear and alive. For a moment in one aspect, for a life¬ 
time in many, experience may achieve lucidity and vividness, intensity 
and depth. To effect such an intensification and clarification 
of experience is the province of art; so far from having to do merely with 
statues, pictures, and symphonies, art is the name for that whole process 
of intelligence by which life, understanding its own conditions, turns them 
to the moat interesting or exquisite account. An art, properly important, 
would be, as Aristotle pointed out, politics. Its theme would be the whole 
of expraienoe; its materials and its theatre the whole of life. 

Biioh a comprehensive art is still the statesman’s dream. The condi¬ 
tions of life, especially of life together, are as complex as they'are piecarious- 
Wp do not know enough abput them to be sure of our touch, nor has any 
twm igh powers to be sure his touch is translated, into action- Ah , 
artist bent on the whole of life into an art have to be at once a uzn* , 

yersal despot and a uiuvsj^l genius, a Goethe, a Newton, and an Afexai^ec;, 
z«»llpd into <me.’^ Mio art of life is an aspiration and a.iaopheoy, hot h - 
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lAie «rtist ie jfiieto has had to deal with segments of experiieiioe though 
he may suggest or imply it all. Experience, apart from art, and intelli* 
genco, is oa]^ioioa8 and oonhised. It is matter without fcann, movement 
without direction. The passing sounds are a vague noise unattended or 
undwired the colours and shapes about us are unnoticed at unpleasant. 
The words we hear are signals to action; if they are that. Now to a certain 
extent life has aohiev^ form. As we shall try to point out in the succeeding 
chapter, civilisation itself is an art form highly successful and fortuitions 
but none the less an art. 

To the extent that life has form, it is an art, and to the extent that the 
established disorder of civilisation has some coherence, it is a work of aat, 
AJl that goes by the name of custom or technique or institution is the 
working of intelligence or its perhaps dilapidated heritage. Tie realm 
of art is identical with the realm of man’s deliberate control of the world 
of materials and movements among which he must make his home, of that 
inner world of random impulses and automatic processes which constitute 
his inner being. The breaking of a stick, the building of a hut, a skyscraper, 
or a temple, the use of language for communication, the sowing or the 
harvesting of a crop, the nurture aud education of children, the framing 
of a code of law or moral, the weaving of a garment, or the digging of a 
mine all these are alike examples of art no loss than the moulding of a relief 
or the composition of a symphony. 

It is for purely accidental reasons that the fine arts have been singled 
out to be almost identical with art. For in painting and sculpture, music 
and poetry, there is so nice and so explicit a utilisation of materials, in* 
teUigence has so clear and complete, a sway over materials at once so flexible 
and delightful, that wo turn to examples of these arts for art and in them 
find our aesthetic experience most intense and pure. But whenever mate* 
rials are given form, whenever movement has direction, whenever life has, 
as it were, line and composition, there we have intelligence and there we 
have that transformation of a given chaos into a desired and desirable order. 


That we call art experience, apart from art and intelligence, is wild and 
orderless. It is formless matter, aimless movement. 

It is difficult to realise how much of our diunval experience is big bloom* 
ing buzzing confusion. It is hard to realise how much of it is a semistupor. 
Life has often enough been described as a waking dream. But not much 
of it has the vividness, though a groat deal of it may have the in* 
ooheienoe or the horror of a dream, for most people most of the time it is 
a heavy lethargy. They have eyes, yet they do not, in any keen and ol^ 
sense, see. They have ears, yet they do not finely and variously hear. 
They have a thousand provocations to feeling and to thought, but out 
their torper comes no response, only the pressure of some animal exoitement, 


inirtaat i|ad voluminous, rouses them for a moment to an impulsive okmded 
^Ii4fois for most of us what someone desorihed musio to be for Umi 
e drowiQr teyerie, iatomipted by asrvotis thrills.*' 
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Siour ii tibb dttBed baddog ia ibo amt, lOfr tbis boztied puMage firtan Da 
nd*ri]]e4 atinmliii to im loiuamtarollod aeqpcaue, kaasfonaed 1 How does 
;Aa arHdi xemake oxporie&ce into something at onoe peaceful and int imm , 
domefitio and strange I What does the artist do to tte world to- render 
it arresting ? What part do the arts play in our experience that giyes 
them a ^oial seduction and delight ? 

Ordinary experience, that of practical or instinctive oompolsion, is at 
onoe restleas and dead. Our equipment of habits and impulses is such 
diat we see and hear just so much of objects, partake imaginatively just 
so much in events as is necessary for the immediate satisfaction of impulses 
or the fulfilment of practical intentions. Our instincts and our necessities 
hasten us from object to object. From each we select just as much as is 
requisite to our draires or to our purposes, the bare minimum of ail that 
to firee and complete aesthetic apprehension would be there. Experience 
is a minimum and that minimum is bare. Only one aspect of its momen¬ 
tary practical or impulsive urgency is remembered; all else is forgotten 
or more precisely ignored. 

It is one of the chief functions of the artist to render experience arresting 
by rendering it alive. The artist, be he a poet, painter, scluptor, or archi¬ 
tect, does something to objects, the poet and novelist do something to 
events, that compel the eye to stop and find pleasure, in the beholding the 
ear to hear for the sheer sake of listening, the mind to attend for the keen, 
impractical pleasure of discovery or suspense or surprise. The object 
ceases, to be a matter; it becomes a part and appoint in a composition,' 
a focus of colour and form. It becomes in a painting pictorially signi¬ 
ficant ; it is to be looked at; it is an object of pictorial interest, at once 
satisfying and exciting. It ceases to be an incident or an instrument; 
it is not a practical precipitate to action a signal to anger or to lust. It 
is a moment crowded with vitality and filled with order; it is knowledge 
for its own sweet sake of something living and composed; it is beautiful, 
as we say, to look at, and its beholding is a pleasure. 

Painters sometimes speak of dead spots in a painting; areas where 
the colour is wan or uninteresting or the forms irrelevant and cold. Ex- 
pwimaoe is full of dead spots. Art gives it lifo. A comprehensive art, 
as has been intimated, would render the whole of life alive. The daify 
detail of doing or undergoing would be delightful, both in its immediate 
quality and for the meaning that it held. Our relations with others would 
all have something of the quality of friendship and affection; what we 
did would be . stimulating as it is stimulating to a writer to write or to a 
paihter to paint. What we encountered would bo like an enoountex with 
imudo car wi^ painting or ipoetry. To live would be a constant con^dtmm 
cf erUai^yh. d^d aetthetio appreciation. All that we did wem^ . he . 

ah umexp^enced would be an appreciation a delight. 

Ltyfrig wc^d be at cslioe ordered and. i^ontaneoos, dhKdplibed said freb;'' 
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• Tli^rd dt6 a dozen ireaBona why that peileot fohetionhig whith irdttld 
he Ml «t irf life is the philosopher’s bine print and the poet’s dream raih^ 
^tiian a fact. In the life of the individual, a thousand factors of health said 
f!sti|;ue, of external circumstance, of poverty and responsibility, comMoe 
to defeat the deployment of resilient energies with exquisite wisdmn. Pure 
spirit must rely on poor matter, the clearest intelligence on a Bbdy and 
world which are at once its matrix and its materials. The dead spots in 
experience are not avoidable. As life is constituted in a disorganized world, 
much that has to be done is incidental and instrumental. We work for 
leisure and we rush for peace. The work is not swept nor the pursuit calm. 
A lowering of vitality clips the wings of youth and exuberance. The presen<% 
of dull people turns conversation into ennui. The ugliness of our streets, 
our houses, and our bities is a realistic interruption of what might, ideally 
speaking, be perpetual delight. That is one reason among a thousand 
others why the artist and the aesthete flee to the fine arts. It is one reason, 
too, why art is regarded, so often, and has so repeatedly been described 
as a flight from life. The fine arts are in two senses a flight from reality. 
For the artist they provide a realm where his intelligence can function 
freely over tractable materials. The technical problems of the poet or 
musician may be difficult, but they are solvable and their solving is itsslf 
a tantalizing kind of’felicity. The musician, like the mathematician), lives 
in a complex but tractable realm. It is vast, airy and meta¬ 
physical, but in it his inttdligenco can freely function, and his faculties can 
find their peace. 


It is often remarked that artists are helpless in practical life. Its prob¬ 
lems are to them dull or baffling or both; in its holter skelter miscellany 
their intelligence, disciplined to one sphere, as fine as it is small, cannot 
feel at home. It is not to bo wondered at that the world finds the artist 
often foolish in affairs, any more than that the artist should find the affairs 
of the world foolish. What is a mind fastidious and precious to do with 
the awkward grossness of things and events ? What is a spirit to whom 
discord is an evil to make of the jangle of politics and morals! So many 
poets have been romanticists and visionaries because their sensibilities, 
quick and nervous, could not bear to live in the world of facts. Poets of 
the first water, it is true, have been prepared to look steadily upon all 
that .existed under the sun, and celebrate things, as Andre Gide well said, 
by enumeration. Painters as different as Goya and Nandalal have learned 
to look at things in their immediacy ugly and distressing, a tired worker, 
an aged woman, and through some magic of line and light, turn them into 
peace. But fqr artists, gifted in their power but restricted 
grange and couriE^, the arts have bemi escaped from a realily th^ 
i'hicit bear, to a !^i<m of colour and li^t|/of mmXt, of u^inatiiw • 
whidffi was not <mly ^bearable but : ,0 . ’ 




tvana from the oraelfy and stnp^itfjr i^el^teenth eentiiE^ 
Btpgal to m utopia, Piatonio in its (Spiritual beauty and elamie it» maar* 
sumal preondon. Beethoven in' hfr deafiiMS and suffedng listens, In lha 
<duxal finale moTsment of idie ninth tymphony, to his own oonelndijaB 
paean td the world as pore fellowship and joy. 

The impnlses that go to the mnlring of the romantic artist go to the 
formabion, too, of romantic appreciation. For many lovers of the eats 
find m mosie, poetry, painting, and the novel escapes, as narcotic as they 
are delightfal, from tl^ pressures and exigencies in which we are involved 
by ottr health, onr finances and bur affections. 

Aesthetic interest is itself detachment, though it is not the kind of 
detachment that it is commonly supposed to be. But any perusal <ff a 
painting by the eye is a kind of release from our normal habits. For that 
moment at least we are looking at thii^s for, and only for themselves, not 
for their promise or their potent. It is the colour of the rose in a still life 
that engages us, it is something to be seen substituted vividly. The aes- 
thetio is substituted for the practical vision; in Schopenhauer’s language, 
knowledge, for the moment, comes to predominate our will. It is not able 
how in the late nineteenth century a romantic pessimism and a romantic 
aestheticism were allied. The hungry will might never find its satisfactian 
or its peace in a world that was doomed never to satisfy it. Life might be 
an eternity between two oblivioiw, a vast anacolutho, a sentence without 
a meaning. Be it so. In that brief interval one might, as Pater suggests 
in his famous conclusion to the Renaissance, be filled with light and colour 
and music. One could escape from the defeats of the intellect and the 
emotions to an exquisite Epicurenism. As far as possible, as far as one 
can live in the aesthetic experience itself, one can make life a continuum 
of roses and raptures. One can escape the times that are out of joint, like 
Richard II, in a harmonious music. In the still perfection of marble, in 
the fine modelling of a face in a painting, or of the shadows on a wall, one 
can escape into a realm of eternity. In music, too, emotions finer 
and subtler than any ever exeprienced can be enjoyed. And in 
literature, even pain and distress may be experienced at anus length 
and in the garb of beauty. For the Observer, one function of the fine arts 
is oefrtainly to provide the peace of beauty and the escape of detachment. 
Broadly speaking it is not the practical function but the eternal essence 
of tjdngs.that the arts provide. To behold an essence is to behold some* 
thing ha and for itselL The purely aesthetic observer has for the mom^t 
forgotten his own soul, and has gained the world, that is to say, the world 
of art. 

This theory and ideal of aesthetic appreciation lias a partieular following 
amoii^ those in whom sensildlity is combined with disillusion. The"'aes>‘ 
thotio » a mekmohofy exquisite loitering among the gleams in a iMbU 
Fokld. is »o doubt that the arts must, for be 

thaa a flight. 13 m Saint flees to h» dewrt, the aesthete to his tower 
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f)i isnaj. Oa» finds his |>eaoe m God> the other in ibrttir TbB fissi is, 
however, his the<n7 of art as esoi^ fails to talts into noooimt msnli: ' 
that is iTue of aesthetio ezperienee, and is an insult to the more rich ind 
positive aspect of aesthetio enjoyment «ad meation. It shstriMti 
the aesthetio Man much as the early twentieth omitury abstraoted ^e 
nomio Man. No one is ever, or ever for long, an aesthetio olswrver, And 
part of aesthetio enjoyment is the rendition, vivid and revealifig, of tue 
world we know and the nature we are. The eye of the beholder is the eye 
of a human being, with all the vast reverberation of human interests and 
emotions. The ear of a listener is the ear of one to whom sounds have 
associations and of one who has listened to words for their meaning as well 
as for their tintinnabulation. 

The arts may be, in many instances and for many observers, flights into 
a compensatory dream or into a paradise of forms, lucid and satisfying, 
in which the apprehension is satisfied and tlie conflicts or expOTionoe are 
lulled. 

There is a more melodramatic sense, too, in which the arts may be 
escaped. Neitzsohe pointed out in The Birth of Tragedy the elements 
complementary and apparently contradictory, in Greek tragedy, and in all 
moving art. These he defined as the Apollonian, the element of repose and 
the Dionysian, the element of passion and vitality. Tlie arts do more 
thau bring or bestow peace; they communicate fire. In the high climaxes 
of the fine arts, the psycho, condemned in tho ordinary circumstances of 
living to be diffident and constrained, finds a provocation, an outlet, and 
an excuse for those fires which are ordimvrily banked. Nietzche was for 
a time peculiarly seduced by Wagner because he felt in the urgency and 
flow of that romantic musician precisely the Dionysian clement which 
was for him the life blood of the arts. “ Literature,” says Anatole France, 
“ is the opium and hasheesh of the modem world.” Bather it might be 
said to be music. One has but to gaze at the faces of a modem concrete 
audience to see how, in the swelling tide of some orchestral climax, pas* 
sions are finding their release that have found no other utterance; miisto 
is saying unashamed what most of its listeners would be as ashamed as 
they would be unable to say in words. 

Nor is it only the madder moments of passionate assertion that find 
their expression in the arts. Nuances of feeling, subtleties of thou£^t that 
practical experience keeps us too gross or too busy to observe that words 
are too crude to express, and affairs too crude to exhaust, have in the arts 
ibeir moment of being. For these reasons too, for the observe, th^ a>N» 
alisorbing flights from life. But they say—in major instances they do 
clarify, intensify, and interpret life. 

lip.'^as to the intensifioation: our senses, we learn from the biologists, 
]|t^^^ptations to a changiiig and pfeoanona envimiunent. T%ey woce 
in the lo^ag anhnid history of the race, and Insirtuneninibly wliteli 
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ft tfQnJ^ftd ttiiMlftftl migitt adjiu^ ilself to » coiiBtftatfy «xi>erieiicie. 

A piippoomtod spot aensilave to light becojoes crventnally the eye. That 
orgML enables the aniinAl to estimate al; a distance the dangerous and desir* 
able,.^ject too £ar remoTed for touch. The ear, similarly the product of 
a long efolutioixary history, likewise originated as sax instrument that 
rendered the animal advertent to the dangers and promises in a mysterious 
and uncertain environment. Smell, in its animal origin, was likewise a 
warning of the noxious, a signal of edible or otherwise promising thin^. 
Taste, too, developed as a rough guide to the poisonous and the nourishing. 
Touch began as that near and immediate sensitivity closely bound up 
with self>pres6rving and pro-creative lusts. 

In their origin our senses are thus practical, not aesthetic; they remain 
m diurnal living, essentialy practical still. There is, as it were, a myopia 
to which we are all subject to a blindness, instinctive and compulsive. 
We become an aesthetic to all phases of objects save those in which our 
immediate fortunes or actions are concerned. 

The artist’s function, the success of a work of art, are both partly mea¬ 
surable by the extent to which our senses become not signals to action but 
revelations of what is sensibly and tangibly there. Somewhere in one of 
his short stories Tagore writes—“ They did not see the moon in the sky.” 
So intent were they upon the possibilities of being saved that they had no 
time, interest, or impitlso for seeing the moon in the sky above them. 
The chaos of impressions and impulses at any moment has for that moment 
some coherency and sliape. Our habits and our institutions canalise life. 
Even insanity has its own, if irrelevant, kind of order. Except in drowsi¬ 
ness or semistupor and hardly even there, absolute chaos does not exist. 

But in works of art sensations are more profoundly and richly clarified 
through some deliberate and explicit pattern; emotions are given a se¬ 
quence and development such as the exigencies of practical life scarcsly 
or rarely permit. Our reveries, amiable and wondering are disciplined to 
the pathway of some controlled logical sequence. 

An illustration of each may be of importance. Others than painters 
have seen flower in a bowl on a table. But it requires a Nandalai Bose 
or Tagore to organise the disordered sensations of colour, 

form and beauty into something lucid and harmonious and whole. Every¬ 
one experienced the blindness or human pride or the fatal possessive- 
neas of love. But it requires a Rabindranath to show him the tragic mean¬ 
ing of first in such a play as Bisarjjan, a Banfcimchandra to exhibit 
to hl|n the latter in such a novel as Bisabrikaha. Even the most unreflective 
have at H 0 Tn**t i me or other harboured scattered and painful thoughts on 
the vanity of life or the essential beauty and purity of Nature. A few 
have formulated these scattered insights into a system. But a poet lilm 
Tagoiwvague ignition into a major and systomatio insist; 
Tl^a our sensatioijp falls into an eternal pattern; a v^oo^ 
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it ixrare, clarified finreyeT in a poem or a novel or a drama. A ^j^oating im¬ 
pression becomes fixed in the vivid system of music or tetters. 

The arts do more, however, than simply intensify sensations, tn the 
routine of our lives, successively similar situations have produoed adocas- 
sively similar emotional reaotioim. We become dulled emotionally as 
well as sensuously. In the clear and artful discipline of a novef or a drama 
our emotions become reinstated into a kind of pure intensity.' It mij^t 
appear on the surface that the actualities of life, the impingements of those 
BO very real crises of birth and death and love, arc more intense than any 
form of art provides. That is true. But we do not live always amid crises, 
and the ordinary run of our experiences gives us only emotions that are dull 
and thin. A tragic epic like Meghnadbadh, a novel like Gara clarify and 
depend for us emotional incidents of familar human situations. For many 
people, it is literature rather than lifii that teaches them what their native 
emotions are. And ideas themselves which in the abstractions of formal 
reasoning may be thin and cold and external, in the passionate presentation 
of poetry and drama may become intim.ate and alive. Those would fall 
asleep over Godwin’s Political Justice who might be inflamed to passion 
by the political Poetry of Shelley. 

Our experience, through the pressure of impulses on the one hand, and 
the conditions of living on the other, is conventionalised into logical and 
practical patterns; we are likely to forget how diverse and miscellaneous 
experience in its immediacy is. It consists of patches of colour and frag¬ 
ments of form ; it lives as a moment transient and confused in a vanishing 
flux. Our senses, our instincts, and our world give some form to the un¬ 
discriminated blur. Were there no pattern at all to follow we could nat 
live. Every blur of vision forms itself into some kind of landscape, the 
chaos. 

In the fine arts, then, the experience becomes intenseified by the arrest¬ 
ing of seiaations. We become aware with tingling pleasure of the colourB 
and shapes on a canvas, of the sounds of a voice or a violin. Ihe other 
senses too have their possible aesthetic exploitation, but touch, taste, 
and smell are not as finely manipulable, not as easily incorporated in objects 
oi detached from practical biological interests as are si^t and sound. 
Ihe peculiar function of the fine arts lies therefore, chiefly in the teabn 
of these two subtle and finely discriminated organs, the eye and the ^r. 
Colour, which for practical purposes is usually the most negligible aspect 
of an object, is the painter’s special material. Differences in ihythm and 
tone, ne^igible in practical communication, become for the mnsieisn the 
source of all his art, for the music-lover, the source of all his pleasure. The 
senses from being incitements to action are turned into avenues of delict. 

|s in this respect that the basic and the ultimate appeal of all art is 
aeidiBOBB. We beobine engaged, as it were, by the amial^ aM intendfled 
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but H is the^blaes sad greens and Teds and jwUows^f flo«reff<ihiA sw ef fc 
xm ; 4>«c body becomes alive to vdiat the senses present. Tliioae moraliSfes 
who have regarded art as a sensaons dtekaotion have soorl^ ^istad .lbs 
tetttii. lEyns duUed end routinated become keen again ih the 'obsnmVtioa 
of pamtiiig; the ear becomes a subtilized orgmi of prauo ai^ ixitnipe 8dAea> 
tkn. We move in painting and in music not among the abstract pOBdi> 
bihties of action but among the concrete aotuidities of whet ia there to be 


seen and heard. 


; la a sense, therefcne, tdl art is idealisation, even uhere it pretoods tS 
be'^raalistio. Tor no experience could possibly have the permanent mcde^ 
the pattern, the ohangelees integration of a wodc of art. The mere porma* 
nenoe of a painting as compared with the vision of a passing imnhent, the 
mere dramatic logic of a drama as compared with the inoongruon's'^iiKlai- 
portions of life are illustrations of the point. But the idesliBatiohr whieh 
is art has the benefit of holding a clarifying mirror up to Nature. It shows 
US by deliberate artifice what is potentially in Nature to be seen, in life to 
be felt, in speculation to be thought. 

Now, to return to the interpretation of experience. Bsychologhts and 
logicians are found of pointing ont, how much of what seems to be mere 
and sheer sensation is a matter of judgment and inferrace. Our inteUigenoe 
and our habits are, in their way, artists, They enable us to respond to 
things not simply as sheer ph 3 mical stimuli but as meanings. The fine 
arts simply accentuate the process or perhaps merely italicise the process 
which all intelligence exemplifies. Those separate spots of colour become 
significant items in the total pattern in a painting, the pattern itself is 
significant as well as vibrant: They tell with significant detail of some 
life, some experience, some destiny. 

All the arts in one way or another, to some greater or lesser extent, 
interpret life. They may ‘interpret’ nothing more than the way in 
which a bowl of flower “ appears ” to the ordered imagination of a painter. 
They may “ interpret ” nothing more than sensation. Or they may 
interjnei, as Meghmdhadha does, or Saradamangal or Oora, ihe confused 
intutions of mmi and women, bringing to a focus an obscure burden of 
human emotion. 

A poetry like the Meghnadbadha or a Tagore’s Saiaka may be a oom* 
mentary upon the whole human scene, its nature, its movement, and its 
destiny. When Matthew Arnold defined poetry as a criticinn of life, he 
might, well have extended his definition to the whole of the fine arts. Tot 
oritioism is a judgment upon, an interpretation of life. Explicit inter* 
pretation, of course, is to be found chiefly in literature. But a statue by 
Deviprasad, a piece of music by Bhismadeva, is by virtue of its eo^pre* 
heUgive cuud basic quality, its mood, its tempo, and iiu MSentisl timbre, m 
inter^tation of expesimiice. One hears mcse than an arrauigeim^ of 
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•(heittiag, into eanvas a vhiion of what life essentii^ owast to 
a These three fmiotions>--intensifioatioik, okr^oatioa and^inteirpretatkMi 
ffiqpoieQoe, the arts fulfil in vanous degree. For many observecs 
ifee arts are singly sensuous excitements and delights, for mai^ .tit^ 
are i&e language in which the humuk spirit has clarified to itself the mean* 
ings of its world. For many the arts are the sensuously enticing and emo* 
i^onally moving vehicles of great total vision of experience. - ISie srtii in 
fragments, asit were, suggest the goal toward which all experience is moving; 
the outer world of things, the inner world of impulse mastered thoroughly 
by intdligence, so that whatever is done is itself delightful in the doings 
Mi^tfel in the result. The Utopia of the philosopher of which Plato 
dmised is fOTeshadowed in those moments of felicity which the fine arts 
at moments provide. A music in its perfection, a drama in its tragic lo^Of 
a,pOem in its sensuously moving grace is a foretaste of what ordered world 
might be. Art is another name for intelligence which in an ordwed society 
would function mr the whole of men’s concerns, as it fiyustions Ka|pily 
now in those scattered works we call beautiful, in those happy moments 
ws 01 ^ aesthetic pleasure. 



‘ *'THE MAY(»l^ COURT”— 

BRITISH INDIAN JUDiaARY 

StTiUMAB Banbbjbb, M.A., W.B.J.E.S. 

Lecinnr, Taki Oovemment Oollege 

The history of judicial administration in all parts of India prior to the 
English assumed sovereign powers is a long, complicated and an interesth^ 
one. At the time of the establishment of the East India Company in 
India, the administration of revenue and civil justice was in the Vnd s of 
the Indians. The Mughal empire was then on its last legs and it was found 
necessary even in the early days of the East India Company that the crown 
should grant to them judicial and legislative powers, to be exercised in 
their East Indian possessions. So, the first charter of the London East 
India Company was granted by Elizabeth on Slst December, 1600. After¬ 
wards the Royal Charter was granted by James I of England in 1609, grant¬ 
ing to the governor and the company some powers to make and rndain 
law, which were intended to be exercised over their English servants. The 
Royal Charter of Charles II in 1661 granted for the first time, the Gov«m6r 
of the East India Company the power to “ hold general courts, mi^e bye¬ 
laws and to judge all persons belonging to the said Governor and Company 
or that should hire under them, in all causes, whether civil or criminal- 
according to the laws of the kingdom and to execute justice according^.” 

Bombay was the first place in India where the British justice was ad¬ 
ministered to native inhabitants by a special court of judicature. Equal 
and impartial justice is one of the main foundations on which British rule 
in India rests, it brought new ideals and prospects of peace, and good govern¬ 
ment in a country where the administration of justice had hitherto been 
impeded by gross tyranny and corruption; and it affects the life and well¬ 
being of every villager and townman in India. While the Royal Charb^ 
of 1668 seekii^ for the establishment of courts on English lines at Bomba;^ 
and the remarkable changes u^ered in by the establishment of Courts 
of Admiralty in 1683, by the Letters Patent (August, 1683) of Charlwi H, 
were great landmarks in the introduction of regular courts of jfitftiee in 
Bombay; the town of Madras also did not lag behind. The amended 
riiarter granted by Chmrles 11 to the Company in 1683, empowered the 
Governor and Council to establish courts of judicature at such places as 
they migh t appoint, to conrist of one person learned in the civil laws' ai^ 
two merchants, and to decide according to equity and good coitsct^o^ 
s&d. according to law eaid customs of merchants. These 
o<mi4sned ih the bhartmr granted by James 11 in 1686; a 
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to the liew East India C!ompany by the Charter of the ICHh WUUaia 
in, granted in September, 1698. 

In the year 1726 the; Court ^fPlieM!orr reproBenl^^fapr petition to King 
George the PitslUr-*' That, th^ was, great want at MadjB^ Fort Willitan 
and Bombay of n'inopenf And competent power anci atttiiority for the more 
speedy and eSectual administering of justice in civil causes, and few the 
trying and punishing of capital and other criminal offences and misde* 
meanours.” The- charter of 24th September, 1726, establishing civil and 
criminal courts that deriyed their authority from the king instead of the 
Ch^npany, markka a turning point in its policy. Accordingly the the^ 
cudstini( courts were superseded, and the East Indian Company was em¬ 
powered!^ by Royal Charter, granted in 1726 the 13th year of King Gemge 
I's reign, to establish at each of the throe settlements a court, consisting 
of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, to be a court of Record, and to try, hear 
And determine all civil suits, actions and pleas between party and party. 

In the legal and judicial administration of India, the unifesrm principle 
of British policy in respect of Territories acquired by conquest or cession, 
was adopted. In these courts the laws and system of jurisprudence, 
Muhammedan or Hindu were recognised as valid, until superseded by the 


supreme authority of the British government. In the territories of the 
East India Company, as in all British dependencies similarly acquired, 
and not possessing Representative Institutions, the dominant country 
exercised its legislative powers either by order in Council or by Act of 
Parliament. Both the Imperial Parliament and the Governor-General 
in Council had the power of legislating for India; but there were certain 
exceptions to the power of the latter authority, by one of which it was 
restrained from interfering with any Act of Parliament passed subsequently 
No, 3 and 4 Will IV. Chap. 86 wid applying to India. All law passed by 
the Governor-General in Council extended unless specially limited in their 
Application by the Acta themselves, to all inhabitants, whether British 
or Natives, of all territories within the Company’s charter. The laws 
themselves, when they became acts, were published in Oordoo, a higher 
d^ect of Hindustanee and in other native languages according to the 
pari of India to which they might apply. But power was reserved to the 
l^perml Parliament to alter or repeat them. 

.J^owAver, no regular court of Justice was set up in Calcutta till the 
jMtahlishment of the Mayor’s Court, simultaneously set up in Calcutta, 
Bombay j^i^d Madras by the Royal Charter of 1726. But the Court at 
Calcutta began functioning sometimes in December, 1727, when the charter 
aIox^ with the judges reached Calcutta. From a foot-note at page 119, 



R. Wilson’s Fort William in Bengal, it is learnt that the 
it’s House sti|mding at the comer of Lai Bazar and Mission I^, 
lor the use^ of the Mayor's Court. But accordii^ to S. C- 
on the Bou^ of Lai juri> at the junorion of Bentinok street. 
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sdidol OMcu^ aod had a g^geous bM]dmg out of obarif^rt^md 
nAidh he let oat for holding the lij^or*s Ckmrt. IMs house stood ztew 
^ innth*east comer of DMhousie Square, and it was knovn as the “ ■Cdd 
Court House.” It is interesting to note that the Judges of the ST:q>re]:^ 
Court held their sessions at this ‘ Old Court House ’ for some years assl 
hrah it was that Kuncomer’s trial for forgery took place. 

*nie Royal CSiarter of September, 1726, provided for Ihe establiidimeni, 
at each of the three principal settlements of the Company, namely, Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, of a ‘ Body Politick and corporate, by the namib 
of Mayor and Aldermen of ’ Madras, Bombay or Calcutta, as the case' 
might be. This body was to consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, s^ven 
of which said Aldermen, at least, together with the Mayor for the time being, 
Were to be ‘ natural born subject ’ of the Crown, and the other Two Alder- 
men might be ‘ subjects of any other Prince or State, in Amity ’ with the 
crown. Besides it could ‘ sue and be sued, in any courts and causes what¬ 
soever.’ Secondly, the charter ordained that the Mayor and Aldermen, 
shall forever hereafter be, and they are hereby constituted, a court of Record, 
by the name of the Mayor’s Court. They or any three or more of them 
may, and they are hereby authorised to try, hear and determine, all civil 
suits ae-tiojis and pleas between party and party. Appeals conld be made 
witiiin fourtetm days from the decisions of the Mayor’s Court to the Governor 
or President and council of the settlement concerned, who, or any three 
or more of them had been made by the charter “ a court of Record.” If 
the cause involving seems above the amoiint of 1000 pagodas, the aggrieved 
party could made again an appeal to the King in Council. Again the 
Charter provided that the President and ‘ the Five senior of the Council, 
according to their presidency ’ at each principal settlement of the Com¬ 
pany ‘ shall be justices of the peace and have power to act as jnstices of 

the Peace in it and in the factories subordinate to it.” Besides, 

the charter also provided that the President and the Five senior of the 
Council shall and may hold quarter sessions of the Peace for the trial of 
all offences, except High Treason. In the fifth place, the charter had 
granted to the Company * full Power and Authority ’ to use and exMcise 
in time of war or open hostility, Martial discipline and the Law Martial: 
Sixthly, the charter had empowered the Ma 3 ’or’s Courts to bo set up under 
it to grant ‘ Probates of Wills and Letters of Administration.’ And lastly, 
the charter appointed a sheriff for each of the three settlements of the i 
company ‘ and for any space within ten miles of the same.’ 

The Mayor’s court which had been established at Madras, was abolished . 
on the oapture of that pMoe by the French in 1746. But the town hayfe^; 
been resteced to the Relish in 1749, the Director of the l^aat ^ 





r^retfuited %b tit® Kiiig in Oounoil-that ** it i«waM< be ifc 
<a)Ac»zriag®i3Ei®nt to persons to ooine ftnd settle «b that pUlee, if a 
sompeteat judicial authorily were establii&ed there;” and farther, thht 
it had heen found hy experience that jikstioe gained little by the establiihp 
ment of the Mayor’s Courts, and that the justioe they administered ■mk- 
bad and inefficient. Under the circumstances, George II granted a now' 
Chwter in 1763, re-establishing the Mayor’s Courts at Madras, Sombi^ 
and Calcutta, with some not very material alterations. And on llth 
October of the year, five of the members of the new Mayor’s^ Court, having 
been as required by the new charter, * Duly sworn in their Office ’ took, 
<m that very day, * their seats on the bench to proceed on the business of 
their function and office’. 

. ,, ^ i 

By this charter these eo^irts were limited in their civil jurisdiction to 
suit between persons not natives of the said several towns, and suits bet- 
sroen Natives wore directed not to bo entertained by the Mayor’s Courts, 
unless by oonsanb of the parties. The jurisdiction of the Government 
Courts in ciminal cases was also limited to offences committed within 
the several towns and the factories or places snbordinfi,te thereto, omitting 
the words, ” or within ten miles of the same,” contained in the previous 
charter. At the same time and the same charter, courts of Requests were 
established at Madras, Bo.mbay and Fort William. 

The seventh report of the Committee of secrecy, appointed to enquire 
into the state of the East India Company, after a detailed description of 
the Courts of judicature in Bengal, observes upon the constitution and 
defects of the Mayor’s Court. It remarks, ” that although it is bound to 
judge, at least where Europeans are concerned, according to the laws of 
T^jpgland , yet the judges are not required to be, and in fact have never been, 
persons educated in the knowledge of these laws by which they must 
decide; and that the judges were justly sensible of their own deficiency, 
ftT id that they had then^fore frequently applied to the Court of Directors to 
lay particular points respecting their jurisdiction before counsel, and to 
transmit the opinion of such counsel to be the guide of their conduct.” 
Upon this Report the 13th Geo. Ill C,63 was pa.ssed, the Bill was carried 
by an overwhelming majority in the House of Commons on the 10th of 
June, 1773, and on the 20th of Juno it passed the Lords without opposition 
and received the Royal assent on the following day. The 13th Section 
of this statute empowered His Majesty to erect and establish a Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Bengal, to consist of a Chief Justice and three other 
judges, being Barristers of England or Ireland of not less than five years’ 
standing, to be named and appointed from time to time by His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors. The First Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Elijah Impey, and the first Puisne Judges were Robert Ghambers, 
Caesiu Lemaistre and John Hyde. It is interesting to note that 
^ i'He Supreme Court hold their sessions at the * Old Co^ft 
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SMdiw •Afftyor’s CSouit’s plAee^fozi soitie years {Bengal Baal and 
Be^ent^ Vol. ilVil). 

So mttoh of the oharter of 1726 m related to the Mayor’s Court at Madras^ 
Tras oanoelled by the Act 37 Geo. III. C.142, and by virtue of letters patent, 
a Court dT Record was established. Again the Recorder’s Court at Madrae 
was abolished by the Act 40 Geo. Ill 0.79, and by letters of patent, dated 
26th December, 1800, the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras is esta¬ 
blished. !nie Court had generally the same powers, and its jtirisdictions 
were generally the same, within the settlement of Madras, as those of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William within the territories attached 
to the Presidency of Bengal and North West Provinces. The local juris- 
dicticm of the Court was confined to the town of Madras, which fcnr this 
purpose was held to be bounded by the sea on the east, the saint Thome 
River on the south, the banks of the Long Tank, with the villages of KLl- 
pandum and Peramboor on the west and a line from the latter village to 
the sea on the north and to comprise all the lands included in the villages 
of Chettapet, Kilpankum, Peramboor and Tandear. The inhabitants of 
Madras within these limits were computed at about 720,000. The British 
subjects residing within the provinces attached to Madras and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court were on 30th March, 1861 (according 
to Parliamentary Census Returns) 15,133. 

So much of the Charter of 1726 as related to the Mayor’s Court at Bombay, 
was cancelled by the Act 37 Geo. Ill C.142, and by virtue of letters patent, 
a court of Record was established within the settlement of Bombay, called 
the Court of the Recorder of Bombay. It continued till the 4th Geo. IV. 
C.71, when it was superseded by latters patent, bearing date the 8th of 
December, 1823, and issued in pursuance of the Act consituting the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay to be a Court of Record. The local juris¬ 
diction of the Court was confined to the Island of Bombay, the inhabitants 
of which wore computed at about 566,119. The British born subjects 
who resided within the limits were, on the 30th March, 1851 (according 
to ParUamentary Census Returns) 10, 704 exclusive of the Queen’s troops. 
It is to be remembered that the Supreme Court at Madras and Bombay 
had generally the same powers, and their judisdictions were general^ the 
same within the TOttlements of Madras and Bombay, as those of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William within the territories attached to fh.e . 
Presidency of Bengal and North-west provinces. (First report of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1853’ to consider the reforms of the judicial 
establishment in India.) 

The local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Fort WiUiam was Umited 
to the town of Calcutta, which for this purpose was bounded on the west 
side by &e river Roogli, and on the other sides by what is colled by 
I>*tch. WiS^ these limits the Court exercised all its jurjsdictk^ 

•nd CjdBiinid over the pmons residue withm thein» with itlw 
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:€Kf MaaiM^oftl joriidioMoii, wM(^ had ni^ been a|q^Ued to WaUm 
and Muhammedaiis beyond tbe granting of probates of viSs. ISie persons 
residing within these limits, and therefore subject to l&e looal inrisdiotion 
oi the Supreme Court, were computed at about 413,182. The numb^ 
of British born subjects subject to the jurisdiction of the Court, ineiuding 
rtho members of the conrenanted services, civil and military, but exclusive 
of the Queen’s troops and their families was on the 30th March, lS$lj lae* 
cording to the Parliamentary Census Return) a little over 22,887. Kiere* 
fore the Court exercised all its jurisdictions over all the British bom sub* 
jects, persons who had been born within the British ishmds, and their 
descendants, who were resident in any of the provinces which were com¬ 
prehended witliin the Presidency of Bengal or the subordinate Obvem* 
ment of Agra. 

All persons resident at any places within the said provinces, who had 
a dwelling house and servants in Calcutta, or a place of business there where 
they carried on any trade, through their agents or servants were held to 
be constructing inliabitants of Calcutta for the purpose of liability to the 
Common law and equity jurisdictions of the Court. Moreover natives of 
India, within the said provinces who had bound themselves upon any 
contract or agreement in writing with any British subjects, where the 
action exceeded the sum of 500 rupees, to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
said court, were subject to its jurisdiction in disputes relating to the said 
contract. In like manner, persoiw who availed themselves of the Court’s 
jurisdiction for any purpose, were held liable to its jurisdiction in the same 
matter, even on other sides of the court than that of which they had availed 



VEDIC EVIDENCES REGARDING THE 
FEMALE INHERITANCE 


Sei Samiban Ch. Chakeababti 

Every man living within his society and leading a domestic life 
possesses some property, however small or grand it may be. One day 
be closes his eyes never to open again. As a matter of fact the property 
owned by him will go to the possession of somebody else, as the 
departing person is not carrying it with him to the life beyond death. 
Hence comes the question of inheritance. Ancient law-givers raised a 
debate whether a daujjhter should inherit her father’s property. Many 
scholars of different views have contributed to the discussion of the 
problem which has t»een examined from different standpoints. In 
the scope of this short article we shall cite some vedic evidences which 
throw a light on the debated point. 

Hinduism is based on the vedas and vedic decision stands final 
in any controversy, because the vedas are considered to bo eternal and 
not of hunian authorship. So the vedas must be free from all mis¬ 
takes and falsehood. That is why (he vedic evidence can claim some 
supremacy in any matter Indian. But the vedic mantras are often 
interpreted differently by different authors and commentator^ so as to 
serve their particular purpose. In the present discussion we find 
three parties holding three views. Some scholars support is^sciimi- 
Date inheritance for son and daughter while some others deny the same 
for a daughter. The third party, again, opines that only the 
brotberless girls should inherit and not they who have got any 
brother. 

The first group of scholars lays stress on the point that essentially 
there is no difference between a son and a daughter ; both are a>Uk^ to 
the father. So the law-giver Manu says : 

i 

Binlogicalty speaking, they say, the birth of a squ 
sitnilar to rijat of a daughter both coming from the sanaa. '^ed^^ai^ , 
Uiroi]|[b same process. So there should not be any inhaitt^'; 
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between « son and a daughter. They say» this scientific is 
siipported by the vedic verse-^ 


wtiiyiq^ wwfe wi tT^ fj si w ^ < 


. I « 
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It is also to be noted that the incantations used at the time of 
anion for generation or the rites to be observed after the birth of a 
child ate same in the case of a sou or a daughter. Bo they think that 
a daughter has the right to inherit her father's property.^ In support 
of the opinion they adduce a vedic verse— 

inr^ i 

frar sii mm ii* 


The verse is interpreted in their favour :—Wiien a father gives 
his daughter in marriage to a bridegroom he takes mentally the son 
of his daughter as his own grandson.® Now the son of a son is called 
grandson. As the daughter's son is also a grandson the daughter 
most be as good as a son.^ So she deserves the right of inheritance 
as does a son. This formal logic is the base of the opinion of the 
first group. 

But the second, i.e. the opponent group says that the son only 
should be the legal heir to his father’s property. They lay stress on 
the lowered condition of the women in India. Women are often itaid 
to be inferior in comparison with men. They cite vedic extracts like— 

As women are essentially inferior to men so they cannot claim 
the r^ht of inheritance. In addition women are found to be given 
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find ibbanacmed^ bat socb is not tbe casn with men. A l^e 
is given away to her husband. That the daughtm* is sold |n marrwge.b^ 
snpported by the flowing extract from the Brthmana--’ 


- m ^ stT twft t” 


A bride is abandoned in a ffrtfIT ceremoof—wboev» is strong 
may take you. These are absent in case of men who are nattfally 
superior. 

But an objection has been raised that men also may be given m 
sold or abandoned. For example the story of Hariiteaodra' may }m 
considered. There we come across the selling of by bis father. 

Vi^wariiitra, in the same story, abandons liis sons like Madhucchandas 
etc. So these points are not exclusively applicable to women. 

In this way these two diametrically opposite parties are at logger¬ 
heads with each other. As a conciliation between these two a third 
party arises and opines that only the brotherless women have got the 
right of inheritance and not all women in general. They argue that 
one who performs the ancestral rites (e.g. sraddha) is the legal 
inheritor. In case of a man blessed with son, his son performs those 
rites after his death, and so the son should be the legal heir to his 
property. But when one has got no son, the daughter acts like a son.. 
Her son is a grandson to her father. In this way the brotherless 
woman remains for the furtherance of her father's race. In such a 
case, she should be the inheritress. That a brotherless maiden , 
continues in the family of her father and not of her husband is sup¬ 
ported by the following vedic verse— 


5IWPIJ wrt wlftdHifW* I 

•narraf gfrawfar: ii* 


In this verse it is implicitly told (by the 'upama ) that a brother¬ 
less maiden should not be married. There is also clearer evidence 


fwnli s*fi ^ ir(H1 ^ i 


^ Altaisys Btifamsoa—33/3. 
• Atb«r«»8«ipbitft-I-/7>1. 



tJf&s b feomparea to a brotberlofjs woman. la lib Nirs^ - 
■’Slska'aajbon^t—'' ^ ' 

From this Ws« tbo t’Ottoonentators cOnclnde tbttti brottierleM 
dajigblier is as good as a son and a legal heir to the paternal ^perty.* 

, 'As espHeit statement exists 

J6ne should not marry a brolherless bride for she becomes a son to 
her father. 

The verse--m««W<^*-*‘^- is also interpreted as to 

support this opinion. It tells that the daughter’s son is taken to be a 
grandsou-but why? Certainly when one has got a son 8ac» •» 
Ltemplation cannot arise at all. So it must be understood that he 

verse refers to the ca<e of a brolherless girl. This verse is translated 
in favour of this opinion by V. K. Rajavade in the following way-‘ 

‘ “Honouring the performaoce of the sacrifice of begetting chil ren 
or hohourin^f the act of discharging his semen into lus wife’s womb 
without any "previous thought of begetting a son or a daughter, the 
mah who marries a woman declares publicly that his daughter has the 
Btatusof a son in his own eyes and that she would be equally instro- 
mental like his sons in continuing the family and approaches his 
daughter’s ion with the conviction that the son is his own son ; when 
hO procures a bridegroom who whould instil his semen into the 
daughter's womb, a sunless father enters into a contract that the son 
borLf such a marriage would be Ms son and not the bridegroom s 
and by doing so comforts himself as now his mind is free from anxiety 

onthescoreof the non-continuation of his family.’’ , 

Not only this, inheritance is restricted for a maiden having any 
brother, cf— ^ 

mm 
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Thus the third view is a ooa^tliatiOD bat^een the first tvo '^ws. 
It agrees that in some ease a daughter also inherits. It ag»>in 
tha^ U any son exists the daughter cannot inherit. It is practkiai too. 
By the veiie eridenoes tiuoted above it has been shown that a brotheor- 
maiden should not be married. If so* bow will she live? After 
the death of her father she may live on the property, inherited. 
Otherwise there will be nobody to maintain her. To avoid this 
siluatmn it is prudent to support female-inheritance in case of brother¬ 
less daughters. Those who have got brothers are given in marriage to 
their husbands who protect them. The brother remains in the 
paternal house* protects the same and performs the ancestral rites. ^ 
he is a just heir to the paternal property. In question of preference 
the son comes first and then the daughter. It is not desirable or 
justified to think that essentially a daughter is inferior to a son in all 
respects and to deny her the right to inherit the property of her dear 
father. The modern view is to accept the indiscriminate inheritance 
as no difference between a male and a female is believed to exist in 
the realm of rights. The idea of equality has wiped out the dark days 
for the women of India. Women are now accepting similar job and 
performing similar deeds with mon. Necessarily her right to 
inheritance is asserted without any discrimination and it is a better 
step indeed. 



LYTTON’S INDIAN PROBLEAlS iN 1876 ‘ 

% t 

V. C. P. OffATOHARY, B.A. (Hons.) (Lond.), Ph.D. (Pat.) 

K. P. Jayaswal Seseareh Institute, Patna * 

The seveBties of the 19th Centtiry may be regarded as a germinal jper^ 
in the history of Indian politics and administration. After the revolution 
of 1857 the Government had set to the task of consolidating its gains and 
reorganizing the administration of the country. So far as the people were 
concerned, there was an atmosphere of gloom, disappointment, inaction 
and indifference. But the situation did not continue for long. The seeds 
of English education that had been sown now began to register progress 
and produce definite results of wide and comprehensive character. The 
English education intended by Macaulay to produce clerks... .had certain 
good results as well. It brought the Indians into contact with the edu« 
cational and institutional foimdations of the Western Civilisation. They 
■were brought into touch with the great minds of the West and were ini¬ 
tiated into the cult of nationalism that was the guiding political ideal of 
the West during that period. 

Hie Western education created a class of educated Indians whose in¬ 
terests were different from those of the native aristocracy. The new 
class was not to rest satisfied with the clerical and other minor posts in the 
Government, but was eager to get the higher jobs of the Government for 
which they considered themselves competent. This class of educated 
Tn diftTis was now fully conscious of its interests and a clash was bound to 
occur between their interests and the interests of those Englishmen who 
came to India for better prospects and prosperity. The Government had 
no intention to give any share to these Indians into the top administration 
of the country. Such a policy generated frustration and disappointment 
of a definite and positive character, for the motives of the Government 
were unmistakably clear to the persons affected. 

Alon g with the new middle class of yoimg educated Indians there was 
a simulfaneous rise of a new class of small capitalists. It was roughly 
during the period that the industrial revolution began taking shape in 
India with the introduction of railway, telegraph, etc. and establidunent 
of smidl cloth mills and the like. Into many such ventures Indian Capital 
was invested and such mills began to compete successfully with the cloth 
tnills of Lancashire and Mandliester owing to the cheap labour that was 
avaflable to them and the reMonable profit that they charged. Once 
the interest of this class was bound to clash with ^se of the British 
j ^kgpitalists who had Ibeen up till now getting high dividends out of tiieir 
r^^ve•UnentB in the absence of any competition wor^ tlm name, 



;iN’ief6'' ' ; 

ZImw two eIa8B« mfty roiig}% be muned Ha libe Latdiaa UMdte Cte. 
-In n scoMie l&e 0oTnnun«nt had helped in the fise of tiiis clan by povidh^ 
^ SiDglish edueation and by the introduction of indusidalkation in ^le 
Uoustry^ I3%e motive in such a move was to provide a cheeic to nobility 
.iwhioh in the pre-1867 days of annexation was directly on aross-porpoees 
with the Oovemment. Now that the phase was over the Qovemment 
saw its interests in a realignment of forces. Now it was the new middle 
class whose interests were coming in clash with those of the government. 
IFherefore, attempts may be discerned during the period on the part of the 
Government to create a united front with the native aristocracy as against 
the middle class which had now taken over the leadership of the Indian 
people from the hands of landed aristocracy. 

The rise of these two Indian Middle Classes synchronized with the pheno* 
menal upsurge of vernacular newspapers. It would not be presuming too 
much to suggest that most of these newspapers were of the nature of venture 
on the part of the two component damn elements of these classes, the capi¬ 
talists investing the requisite money and the educated middle class putting 
in their brains. The Vernacular newspapers captured a very wide audience 
as the ordinary man also was getting conscious of his lot. Th^ news* 
papers ventilated their problems such as Government’s policy of discrimi¬ 
nation in the matter of services and towards the native capitalists. At 
the same time they boldly discussed the economic misery and exploitati<m 
of tho people and the cases of injustice and discrimination meted out to 
them in their daily life. Thus these newspapers combined the manifold 
interests of all the section of the Indian people. They stood for native 
interests as they saw them. It may, therefore, safely be asserted that for 
the first time these newspapers were successful in mobilizing what may 
be called an ‘ Indian public opinion.* 

The most striking factor of Indian life which could not escape tibe notice 
of the Vernacular newspapers was tho fact of racial discrimination prac* 
tised consistently in all fields of life and supported by a definite philosophy. 
In order to justify the conquest and their tyranny over the Asiatics a fiction 
was created that natives were physically, intellectually, morally, and aee« 
thetically inferior to Europeans. It was suggested that the mission of the 
colonists was not the attainment of its own mundane profits but to civUise 
the native. Seton Karr, a Foreign Secretary of the Government, explained it 
as *‘the cherished conviction of every Englishman in India from the highest 
tci the lowest, by the planter’s .assistant in his lonely bungalow and by the 
editor in the full light of his presidency town from that to the Chief Corn* 
missioner ui charge of an important province to the Viceroy on his thnme 
—j-the conviction in every man that he belongs to a race whom God has 
dmrthied to govern mmI subdue.”' Lord Kitchner, a Commauder-iii<-chief 

1 ThOBBii)^ pnd Qortat. BrUUh Buh India, p. 688. 
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Indk OQOe deobifed to tiie same effect. ‘* It is tiiic eeawdotuness <ff tSte 
iidaerent superiority of the Buropeans which has woooi for vs ibtdia. How¬ 
ever^ well educated and oIotw a xiatire may be, and however brave he may 
have proved himself, I believe that no rank we can bestow on him would 
oause him to be considered an equal of the British Ofilcer.”* The most 
systematic formulation of this philosophy was to be found in the wo^ of 
Kipling whose publications belong to the eighties. 

Having calmed their conscience, the Britishers practised discrimination 
in all spheres of life. The discrimination was advocated and practised even 
in the field of famine-relief operation. It was suggested that “ in ocq>ing 
with such a calamity as that of a famine, the Government should bear tids 
peculiarity of the native character in mind and not go to work exactly 
they would do if the sufferers were Englishmen. They are dealing with 
a people whose overmastering desire is not simply to live, but rather to 
escape the ills of life.*’’ 

An equally nauseating instance of the practice of racial discrimination 
was evidenced in the sphere of judicial administration, wherein the ac¬ 
tualities refuted all claims of the Government to have established equity 
and justice. There were two definite standards of justice—one for the 
native and the other for the whiteman. In the first place, the native judges 
were not to try the Europeans and the English judges practised giave 
miscarriage of justice where a native and an European were involved. 
For the same offence for which a native might get capital pxmishment, 
a European might escape unscathed by paying a paltry sum as fine. 

In short, there was not one branch of life which was immune from the 
baneful effects of this policy of discrimination. 

The picture of the Indian scene would remain incomplete unless it 
be discussed as to how it was viewed by the British. The Indian Empire 
was immensely important for Great Britain. In spite of disclaimers to 
the effect that the Indian Empire was being run in the interests of the 
Indians and that it was a dead weight to Britain, the fact could not be 
denied that they attached immense importance to it. In the first place, 
India was a veritable store-house for cheap raw materials. Its importance 
had increased during the period for a different reason as well. European 
oottntries..Iike Russia, Germany, France and others had now started indus¬ 
trialization and joined the rank of Britain’s competitors. They adopted 
j^otectionist policy and thereby the British market had considerably 
ccmtraoted. Thus the importance of India as a market for British manu- 
faotuxws was incalculable. The Indian Empire was, likewise, a material 
factor in 'all cdculations in the sphere of fmeign policy for Great &itaiQ 
as weB as for the various oBier European Powers interested in the Eastern 
^estiqnft. Ite the determihatimi of any Policy, Britain had in mind tho 
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geonrity ami iategtity of liia iBtdiiai 11 ib|>»©» and ttia otJw* I^owwa aa ,a«^ 
k^t into oomideration the weight of bidla, it* man power, raw matoiaki 
eta, which would be mobilised againat them in any poaaibJe oondict wth 
il^tain. Taiua India provided a payohological anchorage to the Bntwh 
people giving them a aenae of security and proved aa a bugbear to all thoae 
natives who considered England as a prospective enemy. 

In England the awareness of India’s importance for Britain waa general 
but, as pointed out above, there were certain persons who disclaimed that 
any advantage was accruing to Britain out of India or that India was in 
any way being exploited by England. Such advocates tri^ to let others 
believe that the two wars, the first Opium War and the Crimean war, wwe 
fought by England for the benefit of India and that England had no stake 
of her own. It was suggested that “ no English labourer, no English 
taxpayer, derives a penny of direct advantage or pays a penny less towards 
the revenues of the country because we hold India.”* It was however 
suggested by persons holding such views that though they had no interest 
in India, except the well-being of India itself, she must be held ‘ as a Capital 
demand upon the national honour,”* Such statements, that Britain 
ought to prepare grounds for her own abdication were not seriously 

intended. 


As to what ought to be Britain’s role in India might clearly be marked 
out. One section believed in playing in the role of a militr.ry conqueror 

_a, role iu which they had continued all these years. Accordingly, there 

was no question of reforms or the practice of liberalism. It was suggested 
that any such attitude would be mistaken as a symptom of weakness and 
would really weaken Britain’s hold over the country. This line of approach, 
conservative though it was, had the advantage of being consistent. On 
the contrary, there were those who thought that the role of a miiitwy 
conqueror was now out of date and that it would defeat the Very purpose 
for which it was adopted. It was asserted that unless Ihe admimstratum 
was liberalized, the Indians were associated with the administration and 
their reasonable aspirations were allowed. Ihe r^t would be d^^j^ 
It is in this general context that the period of the present study (1876- 
1880) begins. It is the period of the Viceroyalty of Lord Ly^n. Ac 
cordLg I the then system of Government, the Viceroy played a domi- 
nating role in administration. He was not only an mtsrument to ca^ 
out the policy of the Government, but was to a very large extent res^nsibte 
for th, *apLg of the policy « weU. Altough ™ 

Bxeeotiv. tooneU to help him m demrrnmmg 

equipped with veto power and its functions could be rendered as m^ly ad- 
whenever » determined Viceroy «. liked. 8mid«ly the me- 
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Hm of tke ^oretaiT' of State was iequiied frar many of the 4eci#kma of 
the Gk>wemment of India, hut in many eases it was mostly fomal as it’wW 
Veiy natural for the Viceroy to i^uenoe the Secretary of State Who na^alfy 
placed reliance on the views of the man-on-the spot. In the circiimstMaces, 
any study of the politics and administration of India in a particular period 
is likely to converge with the study of the Viceroyalty of one or more Vioe- 
roys who were in office during the period. 

Yet the two might not be treated as identiwd, as in some cases at least. 
The Viceroy had to drop his own ideas if the Secretary of State so insisted. 
For example, the scheme of a close native Civil Service as originated by 
Lytton had to be dropped at the instance of the Secretary of State. Simi* 
larly certain amendments were incorporated in the Vernacular Press Act 
on the initiative of the Secretary of State. Moreover, there is one more 
reason why the present study may not be taken identical with the study 
of Lytton’s Viceroyalty. Some of the policies, such as the abolition of 
cotton duties were not initiated by Lytton, rather he simply carried on 
the policy already determined by the Secretary of State. 

Having discussed the general Indian scene, it is essential to have an 
idea of the Indian politics and administration as tlw^ prevailed imme¬ 
diately on the eve of Lord Lytton’s assuming charge of his office. Ihere 
were varying reactions on Lytton’s assuming the charge. The newspapera 
taried to acquaint him with the situation of the countrj^ as they saw it. 
His friends and well-wishers also tried to give him some idea of the situation 
and he*too, in turn, intimated them with his omti immediate reactions. 
There were persons in India who placed high hopes on Lytton and they 
expected a solution of urgent problems of administration—-the problem of 
associating the natives with the higher Civil Service and ending the policy 
of racial discrimination practised in the administrative, social, religious 
and economic spheres. It was exx>ccted that the critical financial situation 
of the oountiy would be set aright and that the local industries would be 
given impetus to prosper.* At the same time there were others who did 
not expect anything in the Indian interest of a Tory Viceroy who 
had already been committed to abolish cotton duties on British cotton 
goods in the selfish interest of the British manufacturers. They aj^pre- 
hended further aggravation of the situation.^ 

Steven a law member of India from 1869 to 1872, who was intimately 
connected with Indian administration tried to made home to Lytton the 

* The Siiar SandAu, 19th Januety, 1676; TAe Adip^^AUim, Slat Jaouaaiy', 1680} 
irhs Aidiiraf-^AkAbair, Slit April, 1876, etc. 
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n^ftgnl^tide of the Indiso problem and *expreitted hie iepprehen^ohs as 
fidlovs:— 

' ** My only fear about you is that you will do or undertahe too nxueh. 

You ue the first Govemor>General for many.years who has bad 

the imagination and sensibility necessary to form a sort of }ust Ccmoeption 
of this magnitude of the work. Upon the whole I feel more t^aid that 
with your cultivation and imagination and other things ending in * ation.* 
You will be too busy, than that you will not do enough.”* 

The magnitude of the problem as discussed above was because of the 
contrary interests tliat were involved. The people had their own prob¬ 
lems and they expected liberal solution, while the Government was in¬ 
terested in the continuation of the status quo. The situation was rightly 
described as follows :— 

“ The Government and the people are in opposite camps.”* 
Immediately on his arrival, Lytton also made his own estimate of the 
difficulties that confronted him. Ho was not sjitisfied with the tools with 
which he had to deal with—^tho Council and Civil Service. With regard 
to the Council he expressed his views as follows, “ On the whole every¬ 
thing I have yet seen in India pleases and interests me greatly—^with the 

exception.of members of.(the) Coimeil who strike me as 

a most second rate set of men.Hobhouse (is)....sharpest 

of them ail but not a wise lu ui, Muir (is).treacherous. 

meek.(others) are amiable but not very strong. By the 

next year I oamcstly hop^* it may be in my power to got some better men 
on the Council. The only obstructive tyranny which the Viceroy has to 
bear is that of his own Council.”** 

On another occasion he wrote about the Council that it was ‘ infinitely 
more tyrannical thtin any Secretary of State for India with the additional 
defect of being considerably stupid.” Therefon* he was determined to 
carry out his ” own view's on important questions with or w'ithout the 

support of.the Council.hut as yet I have managed to 

drag them with mo.”** 

He expressed his views about the Civil Service as follows :—. 

the general ability of the Indian Civil Service seems to me to be overrated. 
They look at every step from a small, local often a purely personal point 
of view. I already find myself to my honour residing the local Indian 
newspapers with more interest than English ones.”** He drew atteution 
to another defect of the administrationi “ I am convinced that the main 
vice of our "administrative system here is over centralization.”** 
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4 letter. 28th September, 1876, from Stephen to Lytton (Stephen PapetB 
Cambridge). , . t j * 

A letter, 7th Man*, 1878, MaUet to Salisburry (Lytton Papers, London), 

A letter, dated the 18th April, 1876, from Lytton to John Morley (Lytton p^>m). 
A letter, dated the 26th Jane, 1876, from Lytton to Morley (Lytton papeta). 

A letter, dated the 80th April, 1876, from Lytton to Morley. . 
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'Others abide onr qaestion^Tlwa urt free! 

We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still. 

Out-topping knowledge! 

—Matthew Arnold ; Shakespeare. 

The greatest paradox of the world is, perhaps, Shakespeare. 
Thrmigh his plays he is roost known to the world, but of Shakespeare 
the man the world knows bnt little. It is this latter fact that has 
led froro time to time some people to think and some even to try 
to prove, however fntile the attempt may be, that there was no 
Shakespeare. Apart from tiie old Shakespeare-Bacon or, Shakespeare- 
Edward de Vere theory, in which the names of Francis Bacoot 
Anthony Bacon, and Edward de Vere were brought forward as the true 
authors of Shakespeare’s plays, have we not in recent years heard an 
American scholar declare that the plays of Shakespeare were in fact 
written by Marlowe? He even made bold to open the grave of 
Marlowe’s patron in the belief that the raaouscripts of Shakespeare’s 
plays might be found there. Finally, he was not, of coarse, permitted 
to do so. 'Why go a few years back? Even at a time whMi all the 
world over preparations are being made to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of the birth of Shakespeare, has not a Russian professor 
made a fantastic claim the other day that Shakespeare was a Bussian ? 
In spite of all such fantastic theories the whole world is joining to 
honour the memory of the world poet by celebrating the fourth 
centenary of his birthday. In future, too, discordant notes of the kind 
just mentioned will be struck by the sceptics, but that will not pre¬ 
vent the world a century hence from honouring the poet’s memory 
in a similar or even more behtting manner. Even if in future it is 
proved that Shakespeare did not exist, the world will honour him 
none the less on that account through the centuries. For hero-wor¬ 
ship, as Carlyle rightly suggested in his Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
is an eternal instinct in mankind. In the same book, it may be 
mentioned, Carlyle selected Shakespeare as a Hero as Poet. The 
other poet selected for that lecture is Dante. 

In fact, Shakespeare has become a legendary fignre like King 
Arthur, and like King Arthur he has gone down to history as a. 
legendiuy figure. ‘From the greai deep to the great deep he goes’, 
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And if King Arihnr b«d bis Bound !0ab1d sad his Knighis, no bid 
ffliakespeare his Globe Theatre and his aoiora who plilj^ed different 
roles on the stage of that theatre^and gave reality to bis imaginative 
creations which we find immortalised in his plays. A. legend 
Shakespeare has become. For three centuries of research w«nrk have 
not been able in the slightest degree to lift the veil of the lAystwy 
that has enveloped the world-poet’s life. And, as time rolls on, the 
task of unravelling the mystery is likely to become more and mcnre 
difficult. 


But Shakespeare or no Shakespeare, the imaginative creations 
that have come down to us in the name of Shakespeare are the 
greatest reality of the man Shakespeare. We need no other proof 
of his existence. If there was no God, said a world famous man, 
it would be necessary for us to create or inveut one. In the same 
vein we may say that even if it is proved that there was no 
Shakespeare it would be necessary for us to create his myth. For 
that alone can explain the surprisingly unifying spirit that underlies 
all the plays assigned to him and sustain the infinite inspiritation and 
joy that they had been giving to generations of readers throughout 
the world for the last 370 years or so. 

The shadowy reality behind the legend, the authentic history 
of Shakespeare the man can be given in a few words. William 
Shakespeare was born in Stratford-on-Avon in April, 1564, the 
exact date of his birth remains uncertain though the date usually 
given is April 23. He was educated at the Free Grammar School 
at Stratford and is said to have had ‘small Latin and less Greek’, 
His father was a glover, dealer in hides, and perhaps a butcher. 
At eighteen he married a woman, Anne Hathaway, who was eight 
years older than himself. It is said that to escape punishment for 
stealing a deer from the garden of Sir Thomas Lucy, a Warwickshire 
squire, Shakespeare fied to London where he joined a theatre as an 
actor or a non-descript assistant adapting other men's plays besides 
creating plays for his own theatrical company. By sheer for^ of 
gmiins he rose to be the actor-manager of the theatre and produced 
plays which were performed on the stage of hie own theatre for the 
entertainment and amusement of his audience, filoon his plays 
became extremely popular with the Elizabethan public which he 
ebchanted for more than two decades by the magic he wove On the 
The struggle in his case was, as in the case of every man of 
hard inde^, l^ut he came ^ the end of his lo^ey 









, BelMie he w&f Aity, uod ftt the bei^t <yf iile ppwetii^ hai 
Qftiiie .ft pjroap^its mftn ftnd retired to bis native tomt wb«% he 
died* in bis fifty second year, on April 28 (i.e., tbe day on which be 
is supposed to have been born), 1616. Tbe rest is speeolfttioQ and 
(HMitroversy, 

On an averai^e of nearly two plays a year Shakespeare wrote 
thirty-seven plays between 1691 and 1611. His poems consisting of 
three volumes, Vmus and Adonis, Lucrece and Sonnets, are of 
secondary importance compared with his dramatic wm'ks. Bat it is 
his plays that made hint supreme throughout the world. His poehc 
genius has revealed itself in his dramas. In fact, Shakespeare's is 
the most powerful poetic genius of the world that has ever expressed 
itself in a dramatic form. 

His plays may be broadly divided into four categories: (i) 
Comedies, Hi) Histories or historical plays, (m) Tragedies, and \ii>) 
Romances or Tragicomedies. These different kinds of plays were 
written in different periods of his life, and are characterized, it is 
said, by the moods which prevailed in his mind at the periods during 
which they were written. Thus the comedies were written when 
Shakespeare was a gay, happy lover himself; tragedies were written 
round about 1600 when he was passing through a tragic phase in his 
life due, among other reasons, to the death of his son Hamnet which 
was quickly followed by the death of his father ; the tragicomedies 
were written in the last period of his life, when the hard struggle of 
his life over, he became a rich and happy man and achieved a s^ene 
outlook of life. The profound tragic gloom and the revenge motive 
of bis great tragedies are replaced in these plays by a spirit of foi^ive- 
ness and reconciliation. There is no doubt that the mature ex¬ 
perience of bis life in all its fullness is brought to bear upon them. 
In the final phase of his dramatic career, Shakespeare must have 
realised that life is neither pore comedy nor pure tragedy, but an 
admixture of both, i.e., a tragicomedy. To convey this view of life, 
the result of his mature experience, Shakespeare must have turned, 
in his final phase, to 'Romances' or tragicomedies This is a simple 
explanation of the change in his dramatic art in tbe last stage of bis 
dramatic career, though there is a lot of controversy over ^e change. 

It is interesting to note thut with the probable exception of The 
Tmpes^^ his last play, the plots of all Shakespeare’s plays wew 
bmorwed from various sources, which have been more or less fulfy 
traced, the point of view of the plots, Shakespearjs wns no 

4ouht pls^iarUt. ITet, in the Elizabethan timeg) due to ^ 
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ti oop^i^right of tho aa^idr's work, iww »ot loiclced 

opon b 3 f the people in the same way as we do to<4ay.. Any winter 
lwas -free to handle an old work, introdace into it contain dbimgctt of 
character and style and pass it for his own. In short, plagiarism in 
those days was in fashion. Probably, David Garrick had Shakeepeara's 
extensive Iwrrowing in his mind when in 1769 he lilted : 

There never was seen such a creature ; 

Of all she was worth, he robb'd Nature. 

He took all her smiles, and he took all her grief— 

And the thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire thief. 

But extensive borrowing is not the last word on Shakespeare's plays. 
Had it been so, he would not have been the World-Poet that he is. 
Shakespeare s real greatness lies not in what he borrowed, but in 
what use he made of what he borrowed. His creative imagination 
transformed tbe uncouth material of his borrowing into things of 
beauty. The material of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, for instance, is said to 
have been borrowed either from a play of Kyd’s on the same theme 
or from his Spanish Tragedy. It will be observed that Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy and Sbakespeai’e's Hamlet are strikingly similar in respect 
of certain sensational elements, such as, madness, suicide, aud 
murder. But wheteas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy has remained a melo¬ 
drama, Shakespeare's Hamlet has become one of the greatest 
tragedies of the world. The reason is that the sensational elements 
of Kyd's play have undergone a wonderful transformation in the hands 
of Shakespeare. Similarly, out of Marlowe’s Barabbas, the Jew of 
Malta, a typical stage caricature, Shakespeare has created 
hia wobderfuUy complex and highly controversial figure of Shylock. 
At every step of hia borrowing what we marvel at 'is the transforma¬ 
tion. In regard to his borrowed matorial, it is no exaggeratioQ to say 
thai Shakespeare found charcoals and left diamonds. 

There was much in the material Shakespeare dealt with in his 
plays that was intractable, thai did not submit itself easily to the 
plastic stress of his creative imagination. But Shakespeare had to 
introduce it because his audience for whom he wrote the plays wanted 
it. Left as such this intractable material would have spoiled his art. 
But his genius came to his aid and transformed it into a thing of 
beauty. Here we may refer to the supernatural elements whidi play 
a ^minant role in many of his plays, such as, Hamlat^ Maeheth, 
Caesar, i UidnimmieT NigU*e Dream, and The Tempest. 
BUirabetban people highly superaritbUB and in tbe 

witohee^ h^es etc. , and wanted to mo them 
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OB th« stage. Shakespeare had no oilier altamative than to calw 
to the taste of his audiences and presented them liberally even in 
tiieir crude forms. But a great genius as he was, here too, he effeotod 
an artistic transmutation. For to snpernaturalism in general be 
attoohed a symbolic s’gnifi^ce by suggestions and subtle hints, 
such as. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 

^ Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

The final impression of bupernaturalism in Shakespeare’s plays is 
that it stands as a aytnb »1 of a vast, an%eea power that controls the 
hnman destiny. 

Shakespeare’s supreme achievement is his power of delineating 
men and women as tney are in real life even to-day, not merely as 
they were in Klizabethan England. His creative genins reveals 
itself at its best in the infinite variety of characters he has portrayed 
in hib plays. In drawing his characters he held the mirror up to 
Nature. .Tust as in the world we live in there are no two individuals 
who are exactly alike, so in the world which Shakespeare has created 
in his plays, no two characters will be found to be exactly alike. Each 
has an individuality of its own and can be sharply distinguished even 
from the rest of its own class. Himlet, Othello, and King Lear are 
all tragic characters Yet, how sharply we can distinguish Othello 
from King Lear and both from Hamlet Similarly, very wide and 
very varied is the range of his comic characters. On the one end of the 
scale IS the clown or the fool, and on the other, the critic or the comic 
pbiioBopber. The range covers, Launcelot Qobbo, Qratiano, Feste, 
Andrew Aguecheek, Dogberry, Malvolio, Antolycus, Bully Bottom, 
Falstaff and Touchstone, to name only a few of the more 
prominent of Shakespeare’s comic characters. 

Shakespeare’s c nnic spirit is essentially creative. For though in 
certain respects he was influenced by the Italian comedy, his best 
comic characters are hts own creations. Shakespeare creates laughter 
for its own sake, for the sake of fun and joy with no motive of attadc- 
log something or somebody. The nature of his comic spirit stands out 
very prominently when it u compared with that of Beo Jousoa, 
Bhakespeare’s contemporary playwright writing classical comedies. 
Ben JoBson’s comedies are inspired by satire whereas ShaSiGatpesjce'e 
comedies are inspired by sympathy. Beo Jtmson's oomw diai«iaka|pi 
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am mere typet fir «k)ok oharaotetB, sticb tm, the braggftrt. the gtiU* 
the bally, the fihrew, and the cuckold, aod as such have no Rignificanoe 
oataide the etage ; Sbakespetare's comic characters are individhals and, 
thereCbre, have a life of their own even outside the stage. Shakes¬ 
peare's oomic characters, says Mr. John Palmer ‘once created, exist 
in their own right’.* Ben Jonson as a satirist assumes the role of a 
judge and laughs at our foibles and follies. Occasionally, he creates 
laughter for us, but we can hardly laugh with him because he laughs 
at us, and when we realise bis satiric motive, our laughter is hushed 
into silence by the sardonic grin of Ben Jonson the satirist. But this 
does never happen in tbe Shakespearean comic world which is instinct 
with broad human sympathy. ‘Sympathy, then, and not satire,’ says 
Mr. Palmer, ‘is the inspiration of Shakespeare’s comedy.” Quite so. 
Shakespeare laughs with us, aud never at us ‘otherwise than genially’. 
Touchstone and Falstaff are two of his supreme comic creations. As a 
critic of life in Shakespeare’s Aa You Like It, Touchstone satirises, 
amongst other things, the romantic love of the sentimental lovers in 
the play. Even his marriage with Audrey is a burlesque, an 
nnrconantic version of the romantic love of the different pairs of 
romantic lovers. If Orlando must have bis Bosalind, Oliver his Celia, 
Silvias his Phebe, why not Touchstone his Audrey ? Thus ‘Touchs¬ 
tone puts aU things and every person in tbe play, including himself, 
to the comic test’. Now, tbe important thing to be noted in Touchs¬ 
tone’s satire is that there is no bitterness in it. Shakespeare never 
loses his sympathy with the objects of Touchstone’s ridicule. The 
satire here is conceived in a genial aud good-humoured fashion. Here, 
as in many places in his comedies, satire ceases to be satire and 
becomes a kind of gentle and loving admonition on the part of Shakes¬ 
peare to mock his heroes aud heroines and other personages in his 
comedies guilty of certain extravagances, follies, or absurdities into 
good sense. In his laughter there is always an element of emotional 
sympathy. Shakespeare makes us laugh at his fools. But what is 
interesting to note is that tbe more we laugh at them tdie more we 
io^ them, because in them we can discern certain comic aspects of 
ear own selves, because they betray certain weaknesses from which we 
ece not immune. In A$ You Like It Toocdistone, no doubt, sees 
tdiinge as they ate, but he does so without malice. The very fact that 
lie merries Audrey shows that he does exactly what other couples in 
^e Forest of Arden have done, with this difference that unlike the 
’ of romantic lovtts he does not have any romantic iilutions 

He recognizes love m ‘fact of existence, a call of nature 



to wfaidb lie i^aokly r88poi)d»\: J^eiiieliJ^lQiSLsV 
•itoihw name for laughter. Though he^lf m love and ol 

it, Bo^lind does not fail to create laugbt^ by mocking at ,loTei ahQW- 
ing theri^y that she is not serious about her mockiag at tore : 

'Love is merely a madness, and I tell you deserves as well a dark 
house and a whip as madruen do: and the reason why th<^ am 
not so punished and cured is, that lunacy is so ordinary that the 
whippers are in love too.* 

Shakespeare, then, is no satirist, bat a humorist with genial 
and hearty laughter rippling over the whole of his moral nature, and 
the genial quality of his humour finds its most powerful exponent 
in his Falstaff, the prince of his comic characters. liaughter *pouTs 
from him in floods’. He laughs with us* and never at us ; and if 
need be he creates laughter for us at his own expense. He laughs 
away everything serious and‘covers us with expolsions of laughter’. 
His character is not less complex than that of Hamlet and for this 
reason he has been called a comic Hamlet. Dowden says, ‘Sir John 
Falstaff is a conception hardly less complex, hardly less wond^ul 
than that of Hamlet.’* Commenting on the character of Falstaff, 
Maurice Morgann says, ‘He is a mau at once young and old, enter¬ 
prising and fat, a dupe and a wit, harmless and wicked, weak in 
principle and resolute by constitution, cowardly in appearance and 
brave in reality, a knave without malice, a liar without deceit, a 
knight, a gentleman and a soldier, without either dignity, decency, 
or honour’.* 

The comic characters of Shakespeare never lose the imaginative 
sympathy of their creator. The method of his comic spirit is at once 
injective and subjective ; objective in the sense that as a dramatist 
Shakespeare never appears in his own person, but speaks on behalf 
of his characters ; and, subjective in the sense that he completely 
identifies himself in imagination with the thoughts and sentiments of 
his characters. Mr. Palmer’s observations in this connection are 
worthy of quotation here : 

' *He (Shakespeare) is entirely objective in that the personality 
of William Shakespeare avoids the stage and that the personal equa¬ 
tion is never allowed to distort the independence and veracity of bis 
p<»traituj:«. He is entirely subjective in the sens© that he completely 
identifies himself in imagination with the ideas and sentinMnis 
pcHftrayed. He loses himself in the thing he contemplates; snpior^sses 
hmiBeif in tbo aot of giving life to 1b:e creatures of his fa^c^,'* . 
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ieillbt)6;^ aibd haired in the’ first part of the play, is recreitefi in thd 
second by the love of Perdita, his daughter, and Floriael. th 
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Shakespeare’s conception of Itove, sex is, as a matter of course, 
implied* But love, in Shakespeare’s view, is something more than 
sex, passion, or, romance. Besides being a love of the earth aU earthy, 
as ive know it, feel it, and Hve it. Shakespearean conception of love 
also combines W'ithin itself the higher love of three traditions, as 
Mr. John Vyvyan has rightly pointed out, of (i) Medieval courtly 
love writh its mystical associations, («') Platonic love of the Benaissan* 

oe, and, finally, (in’) the redemptive love of the Gospels.* 

• * • 

It is for plots and characters and not for history that Shakes¬ 
peare turned to history. His approach to history was that of a poet 
and not of a historian. Ijong ago the difference between history 
and poetry was pointed out by Arsitotle, who in his Poetics says 
that history deals with^jiie thing that lias been and poetry dea's 
vpith the thing that may be being probable and necessary.* In his 
approach to history as a poet-dramitist, Shakespeare did not 
hesitate to alter or modify a historical fact or incident, if such 
alteration was essential for his dramatic art. He organized and 
moulded the chaotic mass of facts of history so as to make them 
available for the service of his art. 'The facts are there— , must be 
there.’ What they needed was a spark from the creative geniu# 
of Shakespeare to make tliem vitalised, to give them a meaning, a 
significance in their relation to the history of man. The historical 
plays of Shakespeare, it is true, do not have the depth of spiritoal 
significance of his great tragedies, but the want is compensated by 
their ‘breadth and comprehensiYeness’. Speaking of his historical 
plays Dowden says, ‘The life of man, good or evil, is not seen in 
its infinite significance for the individual, but its consequences are 
sho'wn in a definite series of events, as a sanative virtue in society, 
or as a spreading infection- The mystery of evil is not here an awful 
shadow, before which we stand appalled--Evil in the historical plays 
is wrong-doing, which is followed by inevitable retribution/’* 

In dramatizing history Shakespeare laid great emphasis on the 
human aspects of the historical figures. In his historical plays the 
btifitorical background is found to pale into insignificance before 
the human aspects of the actors who made the history. This is 
d^ly seen in Antony and Cleopatra. And even in a historical 
f^y in which Shakespeare 4salis with a political problem or smne 
; t^ iy0iat of the historical spirit, 'as in JtMus Cftesat, it is the human 



<Qlmf&oterB aa^ not the pa^tiqtl |Kcoit>ii^ or jhistoriosil ipirii th»t 
stolid out promioeotly. Bvea to fail BagUsfa faiftoriaaK j^iaya, 
Shakofipeare has given Wi half-a-dozea jfolMeogth portraitB pf longs 
of England in aU their weaknesses and atrkngtfa. They am King 
John, King Bichard II, King Heniy VI, King Henry IV, King Henry 
V, and King Bichaird III. In Richard III again, it is the character 
of King Bichard III that dominates the historical facts. Bioha/rd 
like Marlowe’s Tamhutlatne, is a one-roan's play with King Hidiaird 
III as the central figure. King Bichard III is depicted as the human 
embodiment of an elemental power that sweeps everything before it. 
But the powet is a malign one. 

In biB interpretation of history Shakespeare aocompliabed a 
great achieve cent. ‘That he should have gra^-ped iii thought,’ says 
Dowden, ‘the national life ot England during a ceuiury and upwards, 
in her periods of disaster and collip^e, ui civil embroilment, and of 
heroic union and exaltation, thiD is much.’** 

In his emphasis on characten/ation iii Ins treatment of history, 
it should never be thought that Bhakespeaie whistled history down the 
wind whenever he liked. Never so. In his historical plays Shakespeare 
has never failed to grasp the essential spirit of history. August Wilhelm 
Scblegel calls Shakespt^are’s Historical plays, Honry V and the others 
a ‘mirror for kings’, a kind of ‘National Epio’. Tne Duke of 
Marlborough declared, Carlyle tells us, that‘he knew no English 
History but what he had learned from Shakespeare’.^^ ‘There are 
really, if we look to it’, continues Carlyle,'few as memorable Histones. 
The groat salient points are admirably seized Newly eighty 

years after Carlyle, has not T. S Eliot in the present century said 
somewhat the same thing about Shakespeare’s ‘historical seuse’ ? Here 
are Mr. Eliot’s words: ‘Shake^peire acquured more essential history 
from Plutarch than most men could from the whole British Museum’. ** 
Be it noted here that Shakespeare’s sense of history is the poet's, and 
not the historian’s. In his historical plays, Shakespeare has created a 
world which represents the poet’s imaginative view of the facts of 
history. And in his treatment of history both Roman and English, 
with a great poet’s ins^ht Shakespeare has more than fulfilled the 
poet’s unique function in d'sangagiug the universal truths from the 
particular facts of history. Perhips, Mr. Ijouis Unternieyer has this 
poetic world of Shakespeare m his mind when he makes the following 
rwnark: 'It does not r^n|rean eVwnng in the theater to truasport 
os Slialtosp0are’s uniywse, k few lines from Antony and Cleopatra 
md vra ap!» in % yi4 that neyar was. k vaster NUe, a rtobw lutgeankryt 
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« moce volnfAooaB and yet more noble queen ate immediately created 
by a fet» lines spoken by the dazzled Enotbarbns and the dying 
C^patra* 

The barge she aat lu, like a bornish’d throne. 

Burned on the water; the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love* sick with them ; the oars were silver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 

It beggar’d all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion, —doth-of-gold of tissue— 

Ov*r-picluring that Venus where we see 
The fancy out-work nature ; on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 

With divers-colour’d fans, whose winds did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool,* 

And what they undid did> 

(Enorbarbus’s speech in Antony and Cleopatra) 
Give me my robe, put on my orown ; 1 have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this Up 
Yare, yare, good Iris quick.—Methinks I hear 
Antony call: I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act ; I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come t 
Now to that name my courage prove my title 1 
I am fire and air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life.— 

(Cleopatra’s speech in Antony jmd Cleopatra) 

But What strikes us moat in historical plays is that he brings the 
dead figures of history back on the stage and invests them with the 
U’feond vitality of Uving individuals. Before our eyes they pass 
across the stage with such vividness of reality that we cease to 
disbelieve them as illusions, so supreme is the power of his creative 

genius to make the iUosion seem a reaUty 1 

* « • • 

Sb^ikespeare’s greatest tragedies, sucbi as, Bamiet, Maebetht 
OtMh, and Leer, are his most outstonding contributions to the world 
, ytttMtire and fit to be ranked with the greatest tragedisa d the worlds 
ibose of Euripides, dcpbooles, and Aeschylus, the gmatist 





^ wcient Gveeoe. Hu fcragediNi appeal to as most because 
they deal with tbe problems of our very eusteuoe, with the evit that 
Shakes the human sooi to its pvofoundest depths and wringing out of 
man's heart its most agonising cry leads him to his most tragic end. 
Some personal tragedy or crisis in Shakesp^e's life may hare* as is 
held, provided inspiration of his groat tragedies, bat the pm»onal 
sufferings however great and painful they might have been, cannot 
fully explain the mystery and greatness of his tragedies or their uni¬ 
versal appeal. Tn the ultimate analysis the secrect must lie in the 
supremely creative quality of his genius which could transmute the 
personal sufferings into universal sufferings. Shakespeare's personal 
sufferings, if there were any at alll behind his great tragedies, 
must have been of a particular kind or of a speciffc nature, but 
the sufferings which are recorded in his tragedies are very varied 
and, thaefore, could not form part of tbe experience of any single 
individual in the world. We can never say that Shakespeare in 
his life suffered in the same way as his tragic characters, suda 
as, Hamlet, Macbeth, Borneo, King Lear, Brutus, and Othello 
severally do. The only postulate is that Shakespeare must have 
come out of bis narrow world of personal sufferings and looked 
at the wide world where men ‘sit and hear each other 
groan'. He must have realized that the sorrows were not his 
alone, but of the whole human kind. In the sufferiogs of others 
Shakespeare must have forgotten his own, must have in ima¬ 
gination identified his own sufferings with those of the men and 
women of the world outside his own narrow and pe'’soiial self and 
transmuted the same into material for his great tragedies. In other 
words, he transmuted his personal emotion into the impersonal 
emotion of art. Yes, it is precisely because he depersonalized himself 
(to quote a well-known phrase of Eliot’s) in his plays, because be rose 
above himself and disengaged the universal from the personal and 
the particular that his plays have achieved greatness and universality. 
Oarlyle says that Shakespeare is the voice of Nature.'* To this we 
may add rirat he is also the voice of humanity, of man’s love 
and pain, of his song and suffering. But in his tragedies in particular 
the most agonizing cry of suffering humanity has found its most 
powerful and exquisite voice. The tragedy of Hamlet, one of Shakes*, 
peare's supreme tragic creations, appeals to all of us because tbe trage* 
dy of the {ffiuoe of Denmark in a sense symbolizes our own We are 
all Hamlets. It is perhaps Dover Wilson who once very aptly remark¬ 
ed that the tragedy of Hamlet is our own tragedy intensified byraoh 
end alatioii. 
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The secret cf All great poetry ia ita wide and DpiYerea) 
its capacity to evoke varied aod sympathetic responia in the lociin^s 
of alii daases of readers. Tn this respect bhakespeare's poeky ia 
sapremely great. For it evokes very varied and rich response in 
the minds of all classes of people in alli ages and of all countries. It 
appeals m dilTerent ways at different levels of our conaciouaness and 
at different stages of our eapsneoce of life. 

We cannot pass without a word on the interpretations of Shakes’ 
pearean tragedy. Generations of critics inolading the critics of to’day 
have been interpreting the tragedies of Shakespeare in the light of 
Aristotle's theory of tragedy. Shakespeare’s tragedies are, no doubt, 
found to strikingly coufonn to Aristotle's theory. But the question 
is : Did Shakespeare have Aristotle in bis mind when he wrote his 
great tragedies or did h“ have a theory of his own 9 It is true that 
he has not given ns any theoiy of tragedy as he has not given any 
theor}' about anything else. But certainly he had a tragic conception 
of his own on the basis of: Which he created his great tragedies, 
instead of slavishly following Aristotle’s theory or the examples of 
his predecessors in tho type, no matter how great those examples 
might be. And that tragic conception has to be deduced from his 
own plays in the same way as Aristotle deduced hib theory from the 
extant Greek tragedies he had before him. If Shakespeare’s tragedies 
are found to satisfy Aristotelean theory it might be an acoidental 
ooinmdence or that both Aristotle and Shakespeare independently 
caught the essence of tragedy, the one from bis study of the extant 
plays and the other partly from the examples before him, partly 
from his varied expenences of life, and partly through the intuition 
of his creative genius. In short, the question before a modern 
critic of Shakespeare should be: What is the^ conception of tragedy 
which is essentialily Shakespearean ? To answer this question a 
reconsideration, a fresh thinking of his tragedies is necessary. In 
short, Shakespeare’s tragedies should be reinterpreted not with 
reference to any, external theory however sanctified by a great autbo* 
rity, but in Shakespeare's own terms, in terms of the tragic world he 

has created in them. 

* » « 

Why Shakespeare turned to ‘Bomances* or tragicomedies as they 
tire now called, in the last pha^ of his dramatic career, is anotiier 
problem which has provoked diversity of opinions among the ocitios, 
riming fi^om the view that after the hard straggle of his life was 
^yy^l^hakespeare became a rich and happy man and achieved a serene 
of life wbieh finds esprpssioo in bis last play^, to the view 
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ycttre afad that Uhe techniqae of vme ail that remaioed ia life to 
iaterett him*. Of tine above extreme viewe, the first was gitm long 
ago by Doarden and had beem popular for a long time till 1905, when 
to counteract it Strachey gave the other extreme view : 

*tt is difficult to resist the conclusion that Shakespeare was 
getting bored himself. Bored with people, bmred with mal life, 
bored with drama, bored, iu fact, with everything except poetry and 
poetical dreams.’** 

There are many other views a'J well. OranviJle-Barker, for 
instance, echoes Strachey when he saya that when Shakespeare was 
’exhausted with hammering great tragic themes Into shape', it wab a 
relief to him *to find a subject’ he ‘could play with’ • 

‘This art that displays art is a thing very likely to bo to the taste 
of the mature and rather wearied artist. When you are exhausted 
with hammering great tragic themes into shape it is relief to find a 
subject you can play with.”* 

Tlie school of critics that ‘regards Shakespeare as the great dramatic 
time-server of the Elizabethan and Jacobean age', holds that at about 
the time Shakespeare began writing Iiis last plays there was a shift of 
literary taste initiated by the great success of Philaster, a tragi-comedy 
or romance written by Beaumont and Fletcher between 1008 and 
1610, and that Shakespeare simply conformed to the zeiUgeist by 
imitating the fashion started by Beaumont and Fletcher. To this 
view other critics retort that the exact date of Philaster being uncer¬ 
tain it is difficult to say who started the fashion, Beaumont and 
Fletcher or Shakespeare. 

The fact remain© that ‘about 1608 or 1609 a change comes over 
the art and temper of Shakespeare...We pass from tragedy to romance, 
that is to say from plays that end in disaster to those the final act 
of which is given up to happy reconciliations and forgiveness, and 
from a mood which looks like iichsiniism to ono’** of “confident 
optimism’’. Dover Wilson from whose The Essential Shahespeate 
this remark is quoted continues, ‘With the new themes and the new 
mood has come too, as ever with Shakespeare, a new poetic style and 
a new dramatic structure.’ ” 

E. K. Chambers^ attributes the change to Shakespeare’s illness, 
religious convmrsion or nervous breakdown between the tragedies and 
the romances: 

‘The profound cleavage in Shakespeare’s mental histoiy about 
must have been due tq some spiritual ctisls the Uatuxe of 
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turn*, 

jK^htdi it is CQly possible dimly to oonjeoimre ; some sodb pcocess sb 
that which in the psychology of religion bears the name of eonvondon ; 
or perhaps some siokneBs of the brain which left him an old man, 
freed at last from the fever of specnlation and well disposed to spend 
the afternoon of life in unexacting and agreeable dreams/** 

It is precisely the opposite notion that is developed by %t M. 
W. Tillyard in bis Shakespeare's Last Plays. On Dr. TiUyard*s thesis 
we shall have more to say later. 

E. K. Ohambers seeks to explain the new themes the new 
noood, and the new style in Shakespeare’s last plays by his crisis- 
cum-conversion theory. Dover Wilson takes the cue from Chambers 
and contends that the conversion was not a religious but poetic 
one. He 'finds the close analogy to Shakespeare’s conversion in that 
of Wordsworth “who experienced it at the beginning not near the end 
of his career, who had nevertheless, like Shakespeare, pa'^sed through 
a spiritual crisis’’.®* Wordsworth recovered from his spiritual crisis 
through the instrumentality of his sister Dorothy, Shakespeaare, 
through that of his younger daughter.®® 

“Many writers” says Dover Wilson, “assume that Shakespeare 
was more or less of a convalescent in his last years, that his 
grip was loosening and his brain softening. I can see no evidence 
whatever for this in the plays themselves.”*® This charge of the 
critics is another form of the charge of ‘boredom’ and ‘weariness’ 
imputed by Strachey to the whole group of Shakesiieare’s last plays. 
Like Dover Wilson, TiMyard also holds that ‘there is no lack of 
vitality* in Shakespeare’s last plays. He gets further confirmation 
of hifl view from Middleton Muiry’s remark that even in the least 
congenial of the three plays, Cymhelme, “the verse is sinewy from 
first to last. manifestly the work of a poet in whom the faculty was at 
height.”*® 

In fact, a close study of Shakespeare’s last plays shows that 
there is no reason for us to think that in bis last years Shakespeare 
was ‘bored’ with life or that bis creative vitality declined. Shakes¬ 
peare was as much interested in life in his last plays as in his 
other plays including the tragedies. The critics who observe a 
marked change of style and of dramatic purpose in Shakespeare’s 
last plays invariably have Shakespeare’s great tragedies of the 
preceding period in their minds when they go to evaluate his 
last plays, Shakespeare’s last plays, certainly, neither s^, nor 
eSurim to be, of the same high mearit as his great ^Agedke. In 

tira^oome^ies or *roman9ee% however successful theymafke 






can fievar rise to the lev^ of great fnragedies, for the aimple rea^^oti 
that tragedy deals with the profonod straggle of the soul oaoght in 
the meshes of evil, whereas, *romauce’ or tragi-comedy deals with 
the snperficial aspects of life. Their coaoeptioii also must needs be 
fondamentaliy different. A tragic hero, for instance, can never 
r^laoe a tragi*oomio hero except with tour de force. We can never 
^r instance imagine Othello in the place of Lieontes and The 
Winter'8 Tale to remain The Winter's Tale still. The very 
conception of Othello is such that he can have only one end, namely, 
tragedy, and never’a tragi-comic end. Moreover, all will agree 
that the art and creative energy required for the creation of a tragedy 
can never be the same as those required for the creation of a tragi., 
comedy or a ‘romance’. “The concentration of effort”, says Dover 
Wilson in the chapter "‘The Bazor Edge’ of his The Essential 
Shakespeare, “required for the composition of an OfheU > a King Lear, 
a Macbeth, or an Antony and Cleopatra may well have cost 
Shakespeare as much expenditure of spirit as any three histones or 
comedies. An almost superhuman intensity is indeed the most 
striking feature of aU these four colossal plays...And once the play 
is finished something like exhaustion sureU Eollowb. There are 
limits to human nature, and it is not to be snppO'Cd that even a 
Shakespeare, having just completed King Liar, washed his hands 
and cried ‘Pie upon this quiet life ! I want work*.”** 

These comments whu-h Dover Wilson makes in legard to 
Shakespeare’s histones and comedies compared with his tragedies, 
can be equally made in respect of his tragi-coinedies when similarly 
Compared with his tragedies. It follows, therefore, that in his 
last plays, Shakespeare's creative imagination worked at a lower level 
of art and expended a lesser degree of en( rgy than what it did in his 
great tragedies. But that does uever mean either the deterioration 
of his art or the diminution of his powers, poetic or dramatic. It 
is wrong, therefore, to compare his last plays with his great tragedies 
and judge the former as much inferior to the latter, and then to bring 
all kinds of charges of‘boredom’, ‘exhaustion’,‘crisis’, ‘conversion’, 
‘loosening of grip and softening of brain’ etc. against Bhakespeare in 
his last years. 

It is to be clearly understood that in the last phase of his 
dramatic career Bhakespeare wrote tiagi couiedirs and not tragedies. 
In them bis ends were obviously different from those in bUi 
trltgedies or other forms of his earlier dramas. With the new 
ends ifi view be experimented in the new form of drama, wbictb is said 
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to b&te be6n then in fsi^ion. The snooess of hie leet riioi:^, 
tiiereforei be judged, if they are judged all, not by oompating 
(hem with his great tragedies, but in terms of the ends he had in 
view as also in terms of the best plays of the same kind* say, 
the tragicomedies of Beaumont and Fletcher. And when judged 
by this stondard, Shakespeare’s achievement in the new type of dcmaa 
is also found, as many critics including Dover Wilson and Tillyard 
have shown, to be supreme.^’ And it detracts nothing from the merit 
of his last plays or from his genius even when we grant that Shakes* 
peare wrote his last plays inspired by the saccess of Philaster by Beau* 
mont and Fletcher or The Faithful Shepherdess by Fletcher. In his 
last plays too, as in his other plays not excluding his great tragedies, 
it is Shakespeare’s transformation of the borrowed material that we 
marvel at. Is not the whole tale of Shakespeare’s genius throughout 
his dramatic career, a tab of his transforming the rough and uncouth 
matmal borrowed from others into shap's of beauty ? 

Heferring lo certain resemblances between Fletcher's The Faithful 
Shepherdess and Shakespeare’s Cymbeline and The Winters Tale, 
Tillyard sayst ‘That Sh ikespeare followed Fletcher does not in the 
least mean that he resembled Fletcher in final poetic edect. Here, as 
ever, Shakespeare transformed an alien rnggestiuii into something 
entirely his own. The general process cm be illustrated by the 
way be adapts a single passage. Bellario in Philaster, a stray 
in the forest, favours, the flowers with a confidential toliloquy’.** 
Comparing this soliloquy witli Perdita’s speech to her guests and to 
Florizel after her description of the spring flowers, Tillyard remarks : 
‘The verbal echoes are too close to be fortuitous ; if, and as is 
likely, Shakespeare was writing after Fletcher, he has transformed 
something thin and sweet into sometbiog so rich as to be scarce^ 
comparable with its original’.®* 

The same trau^formation of the original can also be seen in The 
Winter’s Tale. The source of the drama is Greene’s novel Pandoeio, 
In this novel towards its close Pandosto is shown as falling in love 
with his own daughter. But when all is explained he commits suicide. 
But Shakespeare, to whom the dramatic treatment of incestuous 
passion was repugnant, re|ects the incestuous episode altogether and 
‘sabstitntes’. to quote Boas. ‘Pandosto’s (Leoutes’s) reuniou with 
Bellario (Hermione' who, in the play, does not die,. but ItTea 
ooeteealed for sixteen years. Such an ending is fur more satisfaetory 
tOi iOfr moral sense, and the scene where the living itotue steps 
the pedestal into her hoabimd'a arms it o&e of the 
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iDOsfc beftotfftil to the dranutifet'e writings*.** Miss BlUs-Ferttior's 
rtBrnwl on the general process is interesting: *l!‘be foiry>tele with 
him becomes charged with those implications which the more 
immediate types of story could not present, becomes the vehicle of 
imaginative experience and interprets the real world more tral>y than 
do the records of actuality*.** 

In answer to the charges against Shakespe jre’s last plays by 
such critics as Lytton Strachey and E. K. Chambers, Dr. Tiilyacd 
puts forward his own thesis which is: ^the romances supplement the 
tragedies’.** In his view (and here also he takes the cue from Miss 
Bodkin’s conception of tragedy as outlined in her Archetypal Patteme 
in Poetry), tragedy symbolises ‘the most elementary life processes’. 
'All growth’ he says, ‘implies destruction and recreation. Any imp<ff* 
tant mental growth implies them very mirkedly ; . . . Tragedy 
symbolises th's process'.** This complete tragic pattern is to 
be found in the Greek tragedies, particularly in the Aeschylean trio- 
logy. Shakespeare, he holds, was aware of this complete tragic 
pattern. In bis tragedies he worked oat fully the destructive aspect 
of the tragic pattern with mere liints at a rebirth at the end. Thus 
'Othello is typicil of Sfukespeare in tragedy m merely hinting at a 
rebirth’. Dr. Tillyard then plainly puts; ‘The first part of my 
argument is, that one ol Shakespeare’s main concerns in his last 
plays, whether deliberately taken up or fortuitously driven into, was 
to develop the final phase of the tragic pittern . .’similar to what 
Milton did when he snppleraented Paradise Lost with Samson 
Agonistes.** Referring to Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus, 
Shakespeare’s transitional plays between the full tragic period and the 
romances, A. C. Bradley in his Shahespearean TrageJiy remarked 
that these plays mark’ the trandtion to the latent works, in which the 
powers of repentance and forgiveness chanu to rest the tempest raised 
by error and guilt’.** Here again, taking the cue from Bradley, Dr. 
Tillyard suggests that in these plays Shakespeare ‘was indeed beginn¬ 
ing his process of transition to the romance.^’ and that bis ‘latest plays 
aim at a complete regeneration'.** 

Shakrapeare found the complex material of the prose romauce 
in some ways congenial to his ueedj. Yet, Cymheline, his first 
attempt, was not a satisfactory achieve neat in respect of representing 
the final phase of the tragic pattern. This is beoause he was unable 
to edjust his methods to the uew wealth of content be dI*icovered in 
the complex material of tbd prc»e romauce. The reshlt is i^at in 
Cfittbefifne *hia BiaiA ocmoern becomes blmred and remotef*. ‘But it 



U IB hii aaoond play, The Winter's Tale, that Shftkdfpeata was 
BBooessfnl in working out with equal lattice the dedtruotive and the 
regenarativ© aspects of the tragic pattern. Thafir4halfof the pjay 
renders worthily the destructive portion of the tragic pattern and the 
second half its regenerative phase. The world destroyed by Leentes’s 
jealousy in the first half is recreated in the second by the R»ve of 
Fktrizel and Perdita, and the country setting where Florizel and 
Perdita meet stand out as the ‘most elegant symbol of the new 
life into which the old horrors are to be transmuted’. Shakespeare 
has made Perdita the ‘main symbol of the powers of creation’ 
just ‘as Leontes was the sole agent of destruction 

But in his last play, The Tempest, Shakespeare deals mainly 
with regeneration by keeping the destructive portion largely in the 
background. Having made the theme of destruction vivid in The 
Winter’s Talc, says Dr. Tillyard, ‘Shakespeare was probably well 
content to put the stress on the theme of re-creaiiou’** in The 
Tempest ; and Ferdinand and Miranda represent the new order of 
things, the regenerative process, that has evolved out of destruction. 

Dr. Tillyard's theory is, no doubt, ‘attractive and brilliaotly 
argued’. It satisfies our instinctive search for a pattern in a welter of 
confusion. Some of his remarks on the last plays of Shakespeare 
are really very valuable and show his profound critical insight. 
But the theory is, as a whole, open to a serious objection which he 
himself has anticipated in Ins Preface To quote his own words: 
“It is difficult, in guessing at Shakespeare’s intentions when he 
wrote his plays, to avoid the error of describing those intentions 
as if they were deliberate, as if he had planned everything out 
in careful abstract beforehand.’’^' Yes, be has fallen into the 
error of supposing that ‘Shakespeare had planned everything out 
in careful abstract beforehand’. Such a supposition unfortunately 
neglects or overlooks certain vital factors governing Shak^peaxe’s 
writing of his plays. 

As a playwright writing plays for the stage, Shakespeare could 
ill afford to lag behind the fashion of the time. There seems 
to be more truth in the view that the popularity of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s tragicomedies encouraged him to tom to the new 
kind of plays in the last yetrs of his life. In any study of 
Shakespeare’s plays the theatrical conditions of the time in which 
they were pjroduced can hardly be overlooked. Modern researches 
, in the sociology of literary taste have oonvincingljr proved that 
V W creative work the sociology of literary taste wwlpi • 
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very potaoi {oioe. lo slndying Shftkeqme'i plftys, cad we, iti all 
fairnew to the playwright, overlook the hUtory of the plays 
ajed ieolata theco &om the stege and the audiaaoes for which he 
primarily wrote them ? That does not mean that Shakespeare 
sacrificed bis artistic instincts at the altar of the taste of hie 
aodiencee, that also does not mean that a sapreme artist as he 
was, Shakespeare whistled the public taste down the wind and 
gave his artistio instincts a free play. He had to make some 
sort of compromise and this he did by expressing his art in the 
best poasible manner through the taste of the public and in 
the process of doing so he made every effort to mould the 
new material in the romances to the requirement of his art. 
The method he followed in transforming the intractable material 
of the romances is somewhat similar to what he followed white 
he transformed the sensational elements of Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy into mat'^rial for great art in his Hamlet. The history 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic career is nothing if it is not the history 
of this process of transformation wronght by his creation ima¬ 
gination on whatever material it happened to touch. 

Again, the exhibition of a pattern is possible in a single play or 
group of plays closely following one another. But in plays which are 
written at irregular intervals and over a number of years, the pattem- 
conecioutness of an artist is not likely to work neatly even when 
he is completely free to follow his art unhampered by public taste, and 
it is still more unlikely to work in the plays of a playwright who has 
at times to hurriedly produce them under great pressure both from 
the public end the theatre manager and whose artistic sense wae 
constantly pulled by the gravitational force of the uncontrollable and 
veering taste of the public. It is common knowledge that even 
at the time when Shakespeare was producfing his plays, they had 
brilliant stage success, which led to the piracy of his plays result* 
ing in the curruption of the texts of some of his plays. It is 
most unlikely that Shakespeare would, in the last period of his 
dramatic career, allow his popularity to suffer by his disregard 
of the taste of the public. 

Dr. Ti%ard also admits the influence of Beumont and Fletoher 
on the last pleys of Shakespeare, but concludes that Shakespeare 
‘tamed the borrowed material to his own ends’. And these enda 
of Shakespeare’s in hie last plays are what constitute the 
theaia of Tiifyard’e 8h^espma*t Last Plaiya, But e^t 
fi^ttkeapeare’s enda ware nobody knows. In the mattac flf hia in^a 
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the critics «id sohokrs cen only cpecnlate. And since Botsden's tioie 
a bewildering variety of speenlations as to the'ends of ShaleeepearA. 
in his last plays had been forthcoming. In the coefuaing wdt«r '■ 
of specolations—some of them contradictory—the common reader 
cannot help getting perplexed. The fact remains that we have 
no means of knowing what Bhakespsare’s *ends‘ or motives i^eie 
in turning to the romances in the last period of his Hfe. In 
,ihe ab^nce of that knowledge, specnlations mast always be trea^ 
as speculations and valued as such. But beyond certain reasonable 
limits, such speculations, however, satisfying they may be to our 
curions minds searching for patterns, are more likely to lose their 
connection with the sabject that provoked them and to obscure it than 
to throw light on it. With all its merits, Dr. Tillyard's theory is 
gnilty of this charge of transcending the reasonable limits of specu¬ 
lation inasmuch as it makes a large assumption that Shakespeare 
‘planned everything out in careful abstaract before hand', even before 
his tragic p^iod—an assumption which is improbable and untenable 
for reasons stated above. 

We have discussed at length some of the most ontstanding 
speculations regarding why Shakespeare turned to the romances in 
the last years of his life. Some of them—I’illyard's for instance—are 
very interesting, delightful, ^nd even fascinating as they catch the 
reader's fancy and even satisfy his instinctive search for a pattern in 
things apparently unintelligible. But is there any need, one has 
reasons to ask, to build such elaborate theories on very insufficient 
data which even are not beyond doubt ? 

Is it then not possible to find a simple answer to tibe vexed 
question? The history of Shakespeare’s dramatic career, if it tells 
ns anything at all, is the history of his experimentation in the dramatic 
technique in the different kinds of dramas. From the point of view 
of the audience, no particular kind of drama, however successful it 
may be, cAn satisfy it for long. Tt wants variety, it wants something 
new. And with the Elizabethan auidence in view, it was natnxal 
ttw fc Shakespeare should have turned to some other kind of 
drama after having achieved success in a number of plays of a parti- 
eulmr kind. That he did so wtN be clear from any table of 
Shakespeare's plays giving the dates of their composition. ” The first 
efforts of a creative artist in any form of art are not always successful: 
he tpattoji tt number of attempts in a paticular kind till anceess is 
would explttin why Shakespeare is found to write 
wlSfipISMer of pb kind im • pMftiMfiwr periods M 
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imMiO^ are »lio thete ihal »mi4«§ » gmp of p£i|« one |iiia» 
SbolraspOBire had written i play of an entirely different kiod^ !|!liii8 
in the period (lS9i-95) when he wrote etich of hie early comedies fw 
The Comedy of Brrottt hof>e*$ LahouM'*» host, and The Two Oentte* 
fnen of Veronot he also wrote «ooh a tragedy as Romeo and /«lte£« 
Again, Handei, one of his greatest tragedies and Twelfth 
one of his best comedies, were boi^h written in the same yesr* 1601. 
Similarly, Measure for Measure and Othello were written in the year 
1604. Such iostauces would refute the view that in one parttcnlar 
period of his life Sha'jP'peare was dominated by a tragic mood and 
in another by a comic one. , The dominance of a mood may be found 
when the period considered 18 a long one. It is also customary to 
group his plays into sets such as the early comedies, the Bnglish 
histories, the mature comedies, the sombre plays, the great tragedies, 
the Roman plays and the la^t plays. Such a classification is a rough 
one and is followe«l in the study of Shakwspeare’s works for the sake 
of convenience The classification of the plays into groups or sets 
dominated by pirticuUr moods should not necessarily lead us to think, 
as Dowden thought, that tho'e moods, necessmly correspond to the 
moods Shakespeare had in those periods, for the simple reason that 
we have not material enough of the poet's life to warrant any such 
clear-cut hypothesis. It is futile to relate his work to his life and 
draw conclusions from that relation, when the poet’s life, the term 
of reference itself, escapes us being enveloped in mystery. To 
interpret Shakespeare’s plays in terms of his personal moods is to read 
too much of the man Shakespeare in bis plays. 

Shakespeare might have had his own moods. But we have no 
reason to suppose that those are necessarily the moods he was free 
to project into plays the material of which was mostly borrowed. 
The moods which emerge ultimately from the plays were primarily 
governed by the spirit of the borrowed material according as its nature 
was tragic or comic. But it is not unlikely that as the creative process 
was in progress, the spirit of the material induced in his mind such 
of his moods as tuned with it. The?© induced moods tended only 
to heighten the dominant spirit of the plays, that is to say, the s^nt 
which sprang from the nacuire of the borrowed materia). Viewed 
from this point, therefore, we should bpeak of the moods of the playn 
and give up taHring of Shakespearean moods altogether. Again* as A 
dramatist Shakespeare wSs bound by his art to create the moods of hk 
charaotArs ntther than project iuto them his own. 
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To exprw fito penooal moods and thoughts is the busiiMNis pi 
a lyric poet and not certainly ot a darmatist whose bnsinesi is to 
ei^ress the moods of his oharaoters rather than his own. This is 
bem^nas in a drama, the dramatist speaks not in bis own person bnt 
on behalf of his churacters. If his characters, therefore, are not to 
fans his moQth'pleoes but individual creations, he has*'to suppsess his 
own personality, in other wo’'ds, he has to be impersonal. It is on 
the degree of impersonality achieved by a dramatist in bis plays that 
his success and greatness as a dramatist depend. Shakespeare was 
neither a Marlowe, nor a Ben Jonson, nor even a Bernard Shaw to 
create his characters after his own image or to m\ke them the mouth* 
pieces of his own thoughts and sentiments. The infinite variety of 
characters which Shakespeare has created in his plays is strongly in¬ 
dicative of his supreme impersonality. ^'Poetry is not*’ says Eliot, 
Hbe expression of emotions but an escape from emotions, not the 
expression of personality but an escape from psrsonality’.*® These 
observations of Eliot are all the more applicable to dra natic poetry. 
Shakespeare might have had his own moods and views, and it is not 
unlikely that at times he might have projected into his plays some of 
them, but we have no means of distinguishing them in the absence of 
a fuller knowledge of the history of the life and thaught of the poet, 
which is for us practically enveloped in mystery Even if we grapt 
that Shakespeare had different moods in different periods of his life, 
such as comic, tragic, tragicomic, etc-, it is difficult to believe that 
he could snocessfttliy render those moods into the borrowed material 
of his plays, unless we presume that he selected such plays as 
would fit in with his own personal moods. Such an assumption 
would imply the absurd proposition that Shakespeare was quite 
indifferent to his audience and was primarily concerned with his 
own art. Dowden’s theory that Shakespeare was ‘on the heights’ 
in his last plays is obviously guilty of this kind of absurdity. The 
essential Shakespeare in relation to his plays is an impersonal 
Shakespeare. Unfortunately, tliis truism is often forgotten by the 
critics. 

Now, from the point of view of the artist, it is natuml that 
after some preliminary efforts when he becomes successful in a work 
of a particular type, the artist should try his hand in a few works 
of the same kind so as to firmly establish his reputation in that kind 
of art, and when that is done, it is also natural for him to tntn to 
tcp^ fields and pastai^ss i^w, not only for the ^ke of divet^n, 
bat iXbo to see how tibe ^hnique he hew mastered can work Ih 
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ot p]»yi in » partictilar kind and how ainong ihem some nnsnooeaslal 
or ieai sncoecafa! efforts are foBowed by some highly BtKcessfal 
aohievmenta. It ie oommonplace in Sbakespearean criticiism that 
Shakespeare's first efforts in any kind of plays were not very sahs- 
faotory. Shaltespeare's art in any kind always shows a development. 
For instance, Mr. H. B. Obariton, in his Shakespearian Comedy has 
traced in Shakespeare's comedies the growth of his comic idea and 
remarked : '*And even he did not make the discovery by sodden and 
plenary inspiration. He grew from Lore's Labour’s Loit to Twelfth 
Night and As You Like The same growth of Shakespeare's 

art (».e. cxpariments leading to the final success) can also be observed 
in the other types of his x*l<^yB, tragedies or tragicomedies. “It is 
common notion,” says Dr. TiUyard, “that Cymbeline and The 
Wmfer’s Tale are exjieriments leading to the final success of The 
Tempest. I think it quite untrue of The Winter’s Talc.”** 

Now we can see why in the last )ears of his life Shakespeare 
turned to the tragicomedies. It is not because in those} ears he 
was, as Dowden held, 'on the heights’ and bought to express in his 
plays hU god-like serenity of those years, nor even because he tried 
to express, as Dr. TiByard thinks, the hitherto unachieved ends he 
bad in view, vtz., *to develop the final phase of the tragic pattern', 
but because tragicomedy is the only major kind of plays tliat he had 
hitherto teft untried as also the kind which was growing into 
popularity in the hands of his juniors, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
If the long history of Shakespeare’s dramatic career has told us 
ansttbing, we should expect him naturally to turn his attention to 
this new type of plays, make some experiment in one or two plays, 
and finally achieve supreme success in the last, just as well to show 
to the world that even in the new type he could excel others. 

The pre-conceived design rarely works successfully in a creative 
work of even a conscious artist, not to spea^af its success in the 
work of an unconscious genius like Shakespeare. “Even so con- 
scions an artist as Mr. Shaw admits somewhere that whilst he always 
knows what sort of a play he means to write and what intellectual 
proposition it is meant to support, once the making of a play 
begins, the direction of it is taken over from his reason by some 
other force, and he is never certain how it will workout. His 
dramatic genius, not his sooiologioal reason, determines that.' ** 
We know that Spenser started writing his masterpiece, The Pmm 
Qaeene, with a pre-oonceived design, but it failed to work out a^ev 
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Wb tir lihtee booln.** Bven if 'We gtsotj «g l>)r, !IH%ar4 ivonid 
liAttt tiB do, that Shaketpeare had a pre'Cenceived daiigii to nwk <nrt 
in his last plays, bis unconcious dramatic instinct or gmina 'wonld 
hats taken over the control from his reason and given it an nuanti- 
dpated direction. Certain^ we cannot belieTe that the design wovld 
have worked out not in one but in three plays and ib so neat a,foRn 
as Dr. Tillyard outlined. It is equally diiBcult to believe that is bis 
last plays Shakespeare was ‘fortuitODsly driven into’ the pattern of 
Tillyard’s conception, for the simple reason that chance does not play 
BO methodically. 

It would be easy to see now how the view of life—and a View 
of life can certainly be deduced from the last plays of Shakespeare— 
conveyed in the last plays, may have been determined by the nature 
of their material rather than by the foet'a moods or by the precon¬ 
ceived design of representing the linal phase of the teagic pattern, 
though it cannot be denied that the view may have been modified and 
finally shaped by the dramatic genius of the poet at the direction of 
his creative imagination. Ti is not necessary, however, to identify 
the view of life as presented in the last plays with the view of life 
which Shakespeare’s mature experience might have given him in 
the last years of his life during which he was writing the plays, though 
his personal view of life too may have had a share in it, but to what 
extent we cannot be sure. 

Now, the view of life conveyed through the last plays of 
Shakespeare, is the kind of life wliicb most of Shake'^peare’s Elixa- 
bethan audiences, and which, even today, most of us would like to have 
as an ideal—a life which is neither purely tragic nor purely comic, 
but tragicomic in the sense that it is an admixture of tragic and 
comic elements but rounded off with a happy ending. Such a view 
of life cannot but awaken in the mind the spirit of forgiveness and 
retenciliation which in fact breathes through ail the phys which 
Shake^ssre wrote tn the last years of his life. 

In his playes Shakespeare has expressed many profound tru^s 
of human life in lines of poetry which by their beauty and haunting 
melody get themselves firmly imprinted in our minds. We may 
refer to such lines as, ’Tomorrow, and tomc^row, etc.’ in Macbith, 
where life is compared to a candle, a walking shadow, a poor playor, 
aod an idiot’s tale ; or, 'There’s a divinity that shapes our ends' in 
Hamlet i or * We are such stuff/As dreams are made on, and our little 
Sle/ls rotmded with a Bleep’, in Shakespeare’s last play, The T&mpetU 
Mp|rtfe>ttnr*s plays are the epitome of the human life as we know it, 
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feel it, abd live it. Shakespeare has, i& all his plats, painted this 

life in all its infinite aspects-ms drab nniformity as vrell as its most 

protean diversities, its sordid realities as well as its most glorioas 

ideahsms, its hideous deformities and ugliness as well as its most 

spleidid beauties. If Nature were to sing the profound troths ol 

human life through human tongue, Shakespeare’s would have been the 

languid of her choice. 

« « • 

Shakespeare never theorised about poetry, never wrote his 
Poetics, yet, how beautifully he caught in poetry the soul of poetry 
in thai speech in A Midsummer NiqhVi Dream, where Theseus, the 
duke of Athens, describes love and poetry as types of madness. In 
this speech there is, no doubt, a distant echo of Plato. But Shakes¬ 
peare goes beyond Plato in regarding poetry as a product of creative 
imagination. Without the least pretension to define poetry, Shakes¬ 
peare has unconsciously and incidentally, in the memorable lines of 
this speech, defined poetry m a manner which has heardly been 
improved upon by the innumerable theories and definitions of poetry 
with which the critical field has been flooded since Shake8peare*s 
time. In the context, the speech is a comment on love as a type 
of madness and through this common factor of madness, on the 
nature of poetry itself, and, finally, should we not add, a comment 
on his own work—a product of a creative imagination of the highest 
order ? These lines of Shakespeare’s should open the eyes of the 
critics and scholars and instill into their minds an awareness of the 
vital truth—^whioh so often they forget—that the best critic of Shakes* 

peare is Shakespeare himself: 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination ail compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

That is the mad man the lover all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 

to heaven, 

AndVs^magination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, Ibe poet’s pen 

Trans them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

(A Midsufnmer NighVs JDfcm, V. i.| 
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A word has to be said in favour of the common reade«ra* enjo^f* 
ment of Shakespeare in their own ways. The Elizabethan audienoe'e 
of Shakespeare understood and enjoyed his plays if not thorongbly, at 
least fairly well. Shakeapeare’s audiences certainly never wasted 
their money for nothing if they did not understand and enjoy his 
plays on the stage. And this fact is certain that between Shakes¬ 
peare and bis audiences there were no commentators and scholars to 
act as barriers to the latter's enjoyment. Bat it seems that the 
modern scholars and critics have proved more a hindrance than a help 
to the ojmmou readers’ understanding and enjoyment of Shakespeare: 
The interpretations of different critics and scholars of certain things 
in Shakespeare are su varied, conflicting, and widely different that 
the common readers get puzzled as to which to accept and which to 
reject. Tn their bewiidennent and despair they may give uy reading 
Shakespeare as being caviare to the general. But why sbonld they ? 
They may rather lei the babel of voices in the world of criticism 
alone and try to understand and enjoy Shakespeare by themselves. 
What does it matter if they cannot follow a phrase here or an expres¬ 
sion there ? Do such petty details as the omission or commission 
of a punctuation or a word,—over which innumerable critical voices, 
many of which are supposed to be authoritative, have created a 
storm of controversy with all sorts of conflicting conjectures and 
wild speculations,—in any way afl'ect their general enjoyment of 
Shakespeare ? We enjoy poetry better when we understand it 
generally and not perfectly. Perfect understanding tends to destroy 
our enjoyment of it. This view of Coleridge may be regarded as a 
very sound principle even when applied to our eujoyment of Shakes¬ 
peare. And the common readears may, and, in fact, they certainly 
do, unconsciously though, follow Coleridge's valuable principle in 
enjoying their Shakespeare. I want to emphasize the word their. 
The reality of Shakespeare, m fact, the reality of any great work 
of art, is something which tianscends all interpretations. •Inter¬ 
pretations are merely approaches to the reality. If innumerable 
critics and scholars, through their innumerable interpretations, 
present innumerable pictures of Shakespeare, why should not the 
common readers be left free to make their own interpretatioDB of 
him? his The Idea of Oreat Poetry, LasiMlles Abercrombie has very 
aptly observed Uiat a poem ‘exists as spedes* in themnl^Uoity 
df jl^ividual axietesces in the minds of different roulevs. These 
however^ through their common relation to the poem 
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SPB^ftFIC METHOD IN MLOSCffW 

Pbotbssob Alirn XvKAB Mirxai»ras 

Qwheta OoUege, JP.O. Oarheta 

The we »re living in, is m&riced by an eminently scientiSc charactter. 
Inspired by the civilisation built upon an unfettered freedom of 8oj«Boe» 
man is ready to scatter away to i^e winds all values of mmality, region 
and metaph 3 raic 8 —only to be governed by idie objective facts, by the per- 
ception of necessity and expediency. It appears to him, what the fhmoaa 
poet had described, referring either to the innermost life of man or to some 
super-terrestrial region, as “ the light which is never seen either on land 
or on sea ’* is but a latent property of land and sea, like adolescence in 
baby, waiting to emerge from the natural environments ibrough man*8 
scientific reactions to them. 

However, the present manifestation of the scientific impulse in man 
is not entirely a novel phenomenon. It is only the climax of a gradual 
development. The development can be traced back to the ancient Greece 
which saw an outburst of man’s scientific curiosity to know the physical 
universe, to explain things in terms of natural events, to learn tihe better 
sources of adjustment of life to the natural environments. 

The scimitific movement, which fell into abeyance in the mediaeval 
period under pressures of Christianity, was revived in the days of re¬ 
naissance and continued since towards achieving its exuberant results that 
surround us to-day. However, the investigations of science lacked depend¬ 
able principles and method for a long time. They were carried on along 
trial and error-processes till the dawn of the modem age marked by the 
appearance of the famous book of Bacon— Novum .Organum. Bacon 
deserves the honour of being called a trumpeter not only of his own time 
but all the time to come, for having provided the scientifio impulse with 
a right channel of expression. He laid down and enunciated, in the book, 
the regulative principles of scientific investigation. The procedure of 
science has four distinct stages : first, the collecting and recording of ac¬ 
curate and unbiased observations in sulBIcient number to provide reliable 
and .unbiased answers to theoretical and practical questions; second, 
formiation of hypotheses from these facts; third, deductive reasoning bas^ 
on hypoth^s and fourth, (oqperimental testing to confirm or cmifttte the 
theoretical deductions.” ‘ 

age of science would inevitably affect all the synchronizing fields 
of,ou|^i|W---4iheorieB and practice with its own trends and chaxact^fiiQdl. 
|t natural to in the realm of philosophy, moh mov^ents 
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M Smpirioitm, Naturalism, BosiUviBm, ^Pluralism, Baalism said ll^tsriilifMa 
initiated and oarried on by soientifio impulse, prinelpla and metluid. 

Tbe earfy Qffeek laradition had already regarded phiKMwphy as but a 
natural science. The tradition was continued, thoi^h not wilhottt brealc, 
through the writings of Demooritus, the Bpicureaos, Sepler, Bacon, Hobbs 
and others. Bacon announced explicitly that philosojdxy, being an attempt 
to know the universe, should not deviate from the principles governing the 
other branches of knowledge. The method employed by science should 
also iBnd its use in the domain of philosophy. 

]>e8oartos stimulated the scientific impulse of philos(^hy by voicing 
his i^irit of revolt against all forms of dogmatism. His prefermme of 
reasoned conviction to blind faith signalls an advance o£ scientific philo* 
Sophy. Leibnitz started with a scientific analysis of the sense-peroeived 
world into its minutest components. However his hasty transition from 
the physical facts to psychicontitios (monads) indicates a fall firom the 
basic principle of physical science. (Leibnitz began with an analysis of 
matter into its minutt'st parts and finally conceived those atoms as spiritual 
in nature). In spite of this deviation, ho can be said to have contributed 
to philosophy many valuable concepts (such as Energism, Mathematical 
points, point-instants*, the concept of space as order among events, the 
unoonsciouB experience etc.). 

We find in the Empiricism of Hume “ the scientific impulse reigning 
unchecked.” But on the other hand, his skepticism may be regarded as 
a misery not only of philosophy but also of science. It is rooted in his 
belief that the sense-data are devoid of unity and connections among them¬ 
selves. What we perceive, according to him, are unrelated facts either 
in bundles (giving rise to the notion of substance) or in order of succession 
yielding the ideas of change and casuality). However, the hope of science 
lost in the Humian Empiricism came to its restoration in the New Empiric¬ 
ism of James and Bergson who regarded the objects of sense-experience as 
inter-penetrated with one another merging themselves in a oemtinnum. 

Slant suggested, on the other Hand, that our pcrcepticm itself is orga¬ 
nised so that the objects lying within its field appear to be interrelated. 
Humian i^eptioism seemed to have been avoided, in the theory of Sant, 
by the oonoept of causality regarded as an indispensable conditiem of ob¬ 
jective empirical knowledge. But the fact about him which is viewed 
with disdain by the scientific thinkers is the ooniinuanoe of the ideidistic 
influence inducing him to subjeetlvise the objects of knowledge. Sant, 
however, allowed objectivity only to some unknowable things-in-themaelves. 
He conceived the ooimections among the sense-data not as matters of sense- 
discovery but as the subjective conditions (notions) imputed by the mind 
into the objects perceived. Consequently what we know are but phww* 
omei^ing through the interaction of the knowing mind with the 
jl^lM^es outside. Possibiiity of jnevelaticm of the realities to the ifliuii is 
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thiif p^ludied bjr ^ «atqeotive ooouUtiioni saoh m iipftce, otoie^ 
Bubstaaoe to which the mind u hound once for all. 

l%e soientiflo thinkers, howerer, found in Kant's contention of olqec- 
ti«rity of thinga-in'themselves an implicit agreement with their own view 
that the things for soientiflo considerations are independent of and un- 
affscted by the mind and its properties. Kant seemed to them to have 
provided philosophy with an objective attitude to Ihings, They would 
not however, share with Kant the other aspect of his view regarding what 
have been termed as phenomena. For them, the scientiflc facts them- 
selves are objective and real and the distinction between Noumena and 
phenomena should not remain. They suggested that philosophy should 
remain within the bounds of science and abandon all metaphysical and 
theological endeavour to know any transempirical reality. “ Herbert 
Spencer went so far as to equate philosophy with the sum-total of scientific 
knowledge, without however the admission of a first principle supposed to 
undwlie and explain all scientifio knowledge. Philosophy was then thought 
to be similar to science in its method and result, with this qualification 
that what philosophy seeks to arrive at is only wider than the widest gene¬ 
ralisations of the sciences ” The emphasis on the scientific treatment of 
philosophy so Initiated by Spencer was re-inforeed by the contemporary 
realistic developments. 

William James regarded experience and the objects experienced as 
identical at bottom so that we need not refer the ideal of philosoidiy to 
the unknowable *X’ of Kant. The Neo-realists pointed out that the sense- 
data are but aspecto of the objective world and their relations as studied 
by logic are not subjective but are objective entities subsisting indepen¬ 
dently in the extramental world. Their conception of logic as the science 
of Being differs fundamentally from the old conception of logic ae the 
science of correct thinking. “ In studying classes and their relations, or 
propositions and their relations wo are studying certain aspects of the 
objective world, just as the physicist studies light or gravitation.*’ Kant’s 
invalidation of the mechanism of knowledge was not admitted by the Neo- 
roalists. In our scientific investigations (based on observation and logical 
analysis) we are said to be dealing with the real world and not with a sub¬ 
jective or phenomenal world. They would therefore regard philosophy 
as only extension of scientific knowledge, since both science and philo¬ 
sophy are concerned with the real. “ Philosophy ”, according to Bertrand 
Russel, ” is oonoemed with the relations of different st ienoes. It should, 
however, bo comprehensive and bold 'n suggesting hypotheses as to the 
luiiverse which science is not yet in a position to confirm or confute. But 
these dionld always be presented as hypotheses mid not as immutable 
certainties like the dogmas of religion.” Since the American Bealists axkd 
R'uael have borrowed their ^losopidoal method from the natural sokmoes' 
: qpeoialisatioii hM contributed innneuaely to their fSar-reat^ung siidi 
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intieFens, ilkBy am »» tk rale everae to ell Idnde <xf lowtem'^lnriyl^iiiig 
in philosophy. The preeent state of our knowledge dloes not gira maty 
wannait for holding that reality is a single unitary iiyvtein. U is« in %eir 
(pinion, our ethical or religious hdas which is mainfy responsible for ttie 
▼lew that the reality is a perfectly unified whole. 

The scientific movement in philosophy reached its highest aeoelcrsition 
in tile logical positivism with its conviction that eynthetio propositioas 
can only be empirical and non-synthetic propositions can cmly be analytic. 
Any system regarding the transempirical reality carries no meaning shiee 
it is neither analytic (where the predicate of the propositicm is obtained 
by a mere explication or analysis of the connotation of iia snbjeet) nor 
synthetio. !nie metiphysical propositions purport to assert the existence 
of tho absolute and infinite which transcends all empirical evidence. The 
statement “ Reality is non-contingent or noeessf.ry ’* cannot be said to 
be analytic, since the predicate ‘ Non-( ontingent * is not necessarily 
contained in the subject ‘ Reality Nor is it synthetic (onrpirical) as 
no experiment can show that there is or is not anything absolute, necemery 
or perfect. Ail existential statonitnts are empirical and aU empirical 
objects belong to Ihe domain of sciem e “Yet philosophy laws a function 
of its own within the empirical si»hert’. It is not, however, to symthesise 
the different sciences into a single world view. It is to analyse the state¬ 
ments asserted by scientists, study their kinds and relations.” The new 
role of philosophy may therefore he understood as the logic of science. 

Both the liOgical Positivism and Realism (excluding the Alexander’s 
view) are explicitly sceptical on the question of world’s unity. Both of 
them are'free from all ethical and religious bias. All ethical precepts, 
oommands, and expressions containing different kinds of apperception of 
values are held as inadmissible in philosophy. 

There is, however, no reason why philosophy should overlook the data 
famished by religions and ethical experience of man—^if it has the obliga¬ 
tion to take cognizance of and interpret all kinds of experience. Whitehead 
onoe told his students that ” as physics is the interpretation of our external 
perceptual experiences, so metaphysics is the interpretetion of our reli¬ 
gious experiences.” (Quoted from thi memory of Charles Haitehom 
expraesod in his essay ” Whitehead and Contemporary Philosophy.”) 
Philosophy should flourish by assimilating the newer concepts fdmitimd by 
sciences and also satisfying the ethical and theological interests of man. 
The scientific spirit of this age and its method have rendered a great service 
to philosophy by liberating it from all fetters of the dogmas. In tiie scien¬ 
tific movemmits which followed the Renaissance we find a sort of com¬ 
pensatory reactions to the age of faith. This was really teiy nebessary. 
But such reactions titauld not jeopardise the interest of pldlofeOjAy itself. 

axhrome movements like Realism, ZiOgical Positivism forget thb fact 
i^^loaowledge is a iqyitem of which seicnob is only m etemofah 
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Boiidet, the loieiiodg themselves axe based uikm a sort of idulosopitio 
insight into the pervasive ohMacters over and above the variable fsatnres 
of things. There is a kjnd of going beyond the given. A soientist, vthile 
fbnnnlating hypotheses regarding the gweral latrs governing the things 
nndar investigation, makes nse of snch (a priori) concepts as are not fur> 
nished by his experience. The scientific and philosophical (metaempirioal) 
methods are, therefore, bound up inseparably with one another. Judged 
in this light, the attempt of philosophy to unify the results of the soienoos 
by means of a priori ideas of reason, to oiient knowledge firom &e stand» 
point of the whole is highly justifiable. Philosophy thus can retain its 
own distinct individuality without at tiie same time being antinscientifio. 

A reference may be made, in this context, to the new scientific move¬ 
ment, in the domain of Psychology, known as Gestaltism which empheusises 
the importance of the wholeness of experience and suggests that Analysis 
should not destroy the meaning and value of experience which is consti¬ 
tuted by its wholeness. Even the minutest element of our perception, 
the smallest part of oiir environment is a meaningful whole. We should 
recognise the whole fifst, and then determine the significance of the ana¬ 
lysed parts by referring them to the whole context to which they belong 
as its constituent elements Thiw the Gestaltists encoiirage adoption of 
the philosophical method (synthesis) together with the method of analysis 
(which is strictly scientific) in every branch of knowledge. 

Alexander, perhaps the greatest realist of the day, came nearer the 
truth when he defined philosophy as “ the experimontial study of the non- 
empirical, or a priori —of such questions as arise out of the relations of the 
empricial to the a priori." His preference for an irreducible minimum of 
the a priori a nd rational elements in our knowledge of the world discloses 
a meta-empiric tendency underlying his scientific attitude to philosophy. 
Among the more recent philosophers, 0 T). Broad has indicated how philo¬ 
sophic consciousness is moving ouee more in the light dire<tion by his ex¬ 
plicit recognition of the spirit of cvcn-balau< v between the claims of science 
and philosophy. Tlie objects of philosophy, according to him, is to take 
over the concepts of soionco and cvcry-day life, afUr having put them to 
severe tests, to add to them the ndigious and ftbical experience of man¬ 
kind, and then to lefloct upon them to get a view of llie reality as a whole. 

Whitehead’s ‘ philosophy of organism ’ heenis to be ‘ tme to the 
kindred points of heaven and home’. While mainiaiumg closest contact 
with the physical universe and employing the most rigorous methods 
of observation and experiment in analysing it, his philosophy n mains an¬ 
chored to t he higher regions of etSiict*! and religioub values. It brings to 
bear the speodative lights upon the findings of the sense and supersense, 
—** shows a fusion of philosophic and religious thinking—though of a very 
«niq;n» stirt.” 



Reviews St Notloes of Books 

’ - , ' <. f 1 ,, 

SevHd Is Ssoondwy— By James N{ M. BJaclean, publisbad 
Holder and Stoughton, Limited. Price Bs. 63.net. 

The autoior‘8 strenuous researches have tbmwn light on the lie of a 
great p<ditioal adventurer of tbe 18th century. The author happens to be 
a member of (he elan which this notorious person belonged to. This 
ooineidenoe is not a mere accident. It seems to us that only tbe rea}. 
tenacity and intelligence of this clan have enabled him to uplift the veil 
of mystery in which the great adventurer shrouded his identity. 

He Buooessfully played in cognito the various roles on the spacious 
stage of this earth during tiie p?riod of tin twanty years from 1757 to 
1777. He became snooessively a classic scholar, medical praoiioner, 
surgeon of a regiment, ermy contractor, customs officer, land speculator, 
Lt.-Govemor of a colony, political pamphleteer, atock-marlcet gambler, 
Under-Secretary of State, scout agent, a great figure in the political under¬ 
world, superintendent of hararettos, Commissary General of the Army 
in Bengal, Colonel in the service of the Nabab of Arcot. and representative 
in England of Warren Hastings. He was corrupt to the back-bone and 
extremely ruthless. His nerves were very strong and he knew well bow 
to cbacm a person and to enjoy bis confidence. He was successful in his 
attempt to be tbe confident of the great leaders of his time. 

The above feats of Maclean will sink into insignificance if he is proved 
to be the author of the letters of Junius. These letters had a great 
influence on the contemporary events and subsequent history. Tbe author 
has tried his best to unveil the mystery of the identity of the author of 
these letters. 

It is fur the readers to decide whether or not tbe author of this book 
has been successful in his laborious task. 

Iiidian readers will find much interest in this book since it reveals 
some scenes of tbe political underworld in India in the beginning of tbe 
Britiih rule. 


J. B. 



OimdvM 

SncposTOK on Impact ov Ksmdslism oh AoBiovinnnEtx, BioiioaT 
AMD Mbdioinb at Kw Dbsai 

A sympoBium on tihe **Iinpaot of MeodoUsm on Agriooltore, 

And Medicine” was held at New Delhi on and from 151di Febraaiy to 20tili 
SVbraaty, 1906. It was held under tbe aospioes of the loidian Sootety of 
Gmetios of Plant Breeding. Hie Society invited the Univexinty to send 
ddegates to the symposium. 

Professor P. K. Sen, Head of the Department of Agriculture, Dniretdiy 
of Caleutta was appointed our delegate at the Symposium. 


13th iNTBBHATIOHAIi ASSOCIATION OP UNIVBESITY 

PnOPBSSOBS AT VlXNNA 

* ^ 

Tbe Thirteenth International Association of Univmrsity Professors and 
Lecturers will be held at Vienna on and from 6th September to 12th 
September, 1966. 

The University of Calcutta decided to send a message of good wishes 
to the International Association of University Professors and Lecturers on 
the occasion. 


Dr. Syahapbasad Mookbbjse Lbctobbs 

Sri Nirmalkumar Bose, a staundi disciple of Gandhiji, was appointed 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee Lecturer for 1964. He will deliver a course of 
leotnxes on “Hindu culture and its workings to improve better relations 
betwsmi India and Pakistan”. This appointment was made by the 
Syddieate. The award- is biennial and is of the value of dve hundred rupees 
o^. A sum of Bs. 7000, was donated by Sri Jnanendrauath Baneij^ to 
commemorate the name of the late Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. Generalty 
lectures are ddivered. The foUpwing liecturers were appointed since 

* ; Dr. Suniti Kumar Ohatterji, MA., D.Lit., Prof. Niharanjan Bay* 
, D.Lett. A Phil. (Leyden), IMp. lab. (Lond), I'.L.A., M.P., Dfi. 
Si^ D.Litt. and Brof. k B. Dasg^pta, M.A., ]%.D. (rtpw 

-4i|ease^).' 



■glotipcatiotts 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSB/3/FR/64. 

It is notified for general information that in modification of Uie raevions cirordar 
No. CSR/8FR/63, dated 24.12.63 regarding the Compulsory NCO training in CoQagea 
the Vioe>ChanoeUor, in exercise of the power conferred on him by Section 10 (4)^ of 
the Oahnitta University Act. 1961, has been pleased to approve of the following 
changes in the Beg dations for the compulsory NOC truning with immediate efiect: 

“That See. 12 (1) of the NCC/NCCB Regulations be replaced by the following : 

*12 (1) Notwithstanding anything contained herein before or anywhere else 
in the Regulations all male students in the colleges teaching up to. the first degree 
standard in any Faonlty of the University and in the University ^Ueges proaeouting 
their studies m Arts, Science, Commerce, Technology, Education and llaw oouraes 
of studies must undertake compulsory NCC or NCCB training with offect &om the 
session 1963-64 necessary facilities being provided by the NCC Directcwate in ^ oolla- 
boration with the authorities of the Institutions concerned in accordance with the 
syUabus hereinafter provided subject to such notifications as may be made from 
time to time by the Academic Council on the recommendation of the NOC Direc¬ 
torate. 

Provided that the following categories of students may be exempted from the 
(qaeratian of the above rule : 

(i) Students who are in the 6th or 7th year of the post-graduate clases of 
the University and students of diploma and certificate course. 

( ii) Students who are found by the District Medical Officer or Offioem or the 
Boi^ of Health of the University to be physically unfit for such training or any 
Sfediool Officer or Officers approved for the purpose by the Vice-Chancellor on the 
reeoinmendation of the Frinoipal of the Collem concemod. 

( iii ) Students who are otherwise ineligible under NCC regulations. 

\ iv ) Students who are in the final year of the Medical, Engineering, Arohiteoure 
courses of studies. 


( V ) Students offering Honours in the Second and Third year of the B-A., 
B.Sa„ and B.Com. courses. 

('d ) Students who ore reading in a special course in one or two or throe subjects 
only and for all diploma course of less than one year duration. 

( vii) Students who have been admitted to a college to attend qiecial Honours 
classes under the throe year degree courses. 

(viU ) Students wlm have previously taken full three years course of NOC Senior 
Division training while stai^n? in lower courses of study. 

(ix } Students who amr completing the fhll course of study either ooUld not 
appear at the University Examination or eppearod but got pluokeu at the mcamina- 
tion and are again attendii^ clseaes. 

{ X ) Students of foreign nationality and all overseas stodents of Indian origin. 

(xi) Students who ore bonafido employees and are unable to join Ibe NOC on. 
account of employment. 

provided also that students of Industrial Training Institute who join ooUeaM 
under the University may be given the benefit for any training that they mi^t 


have received while they were in tho NCC attached to the Industrial Training 
lostitates. 

Provided 'jfiigther that NCC parades should cease for the students eteauunces at 
a time sulfioiently in advance of the oonunencentent of their respective exottinatmB. 

Provided further that where for speeial reason the aAtendsuoe has 
of the presorihed 76%, the Vioe-Chaaoellor may for sufficient reasons, oohaone the 
ahortags to ai^ extmt, ' > > 

The oaass of Btodenta not oovmed by the abi^ve provlsiooa shall be doalt wM) by 
lliffifyndioate. 







A. gBWtoefij I 17 ^ i^tli of 

JlvAf Meii ■Mabo. 

B. Stttda^ CQpiMsatfiof iioUtge* tTftiwghdtv oc tib« 

TcniiiMaunt» oporto and at tbe Tooth FcM#iml» lavow wid Soo^ fileirvjoa Gim 
ato., te daconed to ^ prea^intbeKOOpwntdeadaiiiigibaCNBriodoltliat 
abaaaoa on thaas aooomta. 


0. Np ona dbaU ha anroUad who ia abovo the age of S6 on the IHh Jiiy, on 
the lat data of exwdlment', ** 

Thia oanoela the piatrtotia Kotifioation Vo. C£SB/2/FB/dS< dated !4.1A0t on the 
pobjeoi. ^ 


Senate Hooae, Oalmtta, O. C. BAYOBACBBDItL 

The 28rd September, 19M. JZepMtror. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notidoatioa No. C8R/24/64. 

It ia noiiSed for gmeral information that the Vire>Chan(x^Ior, under Section 
1S{4) _ of the Calcutta University Act, 1961, has been pleased to pass the following 
Transitory Regulations with immediate effect, for the siudents of the Old Three Year 
Degree Courses : 

Notwithstanding anything contained to the contrary ia the old Regulations few 
the Three*Year Degree Course Examinations it is hereby provided that: 

(1) If a candidate (Pass and Honours} under the old 3-year Degree Coarse 
Regulations api>ears in all the subjects at the Part 1 Examination and fhiht 
to secure qualifying marke in one subject 6aly compulsory, eWtive or sub¬ 
sidiary, or having secured qualifying marks in other subjects, fails to appear 
in one subject only, compulfW'ry, elective, or subsidiary, he will have the 
option to appear at Pait I Examination in the subject in which he has 
failed to secure quulifying marks, in the mine year in which bo appears at 
Part n Examination, provided he does so at any one of the two annual 
examinations succeeding the Part ] Examination in which he failed to seotm 
qnalifying marks, but not at both, 

(2) If such a oandiduto foils to appear at or to seoure quolil^ring marks in the 
Part I Examination and passes the Part H Examination ho will have to 
appear at both Part T and Part n Exanunationa as a whole in the 
inunodiately following year. 

(3) If such a candidate secures qualifying marks in the Part I Examinatiim 
only but fails to pass the Part 11 Examination he will lie tequired to appear 
at next Part II ETanitnation only os a whole. 

The priviloges given in the above transitory’ provisions will not be extended 
beyond the Examinations of 1968.** 

Senate House : O. C. RAYCHAUDHURl, 

The 29th September, 1984. Begitirar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C6R/26/84 


It is notified for general information that thn Vice-CSiancellor, in Miercise of the 

C wer conferred on him by Soction 10(4) of tho Calcutta University Aot 1961, 
s been pleased to approve of the following changes in the Methods and Contents 
papsn of the B.T. Examination (Chapter XL of the Regulations) as well aa in the 
dettiled syllabns for Contents portion of certain B.T- Subjects : 


“(i) That 60 marks be allotted to 'Mt thods* and 4C marks to ‘Contents* in 
each of the subjects mentioned under Papers V d \'l of the ^vised B.T. Regula¬ 
tions. 

( ii) That the following lines be inserted within bracket under *Mothods' in each 
■abject 

(including one oompalsory question on Icseon-notes earring 20 marks).*’ 

(iii ) Thai ^ followmg detaifod syllabus be added under ^English* of the B.T. 
i^Uabus: , 

1. A Brief study in the History of English literature. 

A general idea of the devtiopmeM of Engliriiliterature withxefertiieato <A) 
RomaatieiMin in English Poetry ia the early lOtli century : A general study ^ t 
fti WlUisin Wordsworth; ib) John Keata; (o) Parpy Bysse (B) 

InwUmin^t A gmenl study of (a) Lord AU^ Tennyson, (b) Bohertstowi- 
faig, (O) IwideMt Trends. 


TBB QAliOtrTTA BBV]BW 




S. AdvwiMi} Btudiiih dmmuit « 

DiSsttlt fiiraiw It Idbou i Aiuifidt imA SjmtiMala i Comtnda Brnm 

8. Btotarifi At Prosody i 

to tiha previous Intermedisite Standard of t}ie tTnivexaity of Oaldutta. 

4. Study of the ...... State of West Beti|(al. * 

Queetions on Xteason Notes may be set from the presortbed oourses in Ei^IiiAi In 
the Sigh and Hi^er S*‘oondaty Sohoola of West Bengal. 

<iy) lhatUie following lines be added within braeket under Section 1 <>t 
Bengali and Sanskrit syllabus : 

^Questions on Hiikory of Bengali literature and language will be set from the • 
tezt-Wiks on this subject prescribed for the B.T. Examination). 

{y) That tho following detailed syllabus in XOndi be inserted after the syllabua 
in Bei^ali of the Revised B.T. Regulation : 

Tm following Poets ana Authors : 

(i) Tulsidas; (ii; Surdas ; (iii) Jaishankar Prasad; (iv) HaithiU Saran 
Oupta ; Munshi Premohand, 

And, 

Hindi Rasa, Alamkar it Ohhanda.'* 

The above changes in tho B.T. Syllabus as recommendsd by ^s Faculty of 
Education on 26.9.64 have been given immediate effect. The changes are, however 
subject to the approval by the Academic Council and the Sonate. 


Senate House, Calcutta, O. C. RAYCHAUDHU Bl, 

The 7th October, I9G4. Begmtrar, 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. CSR/26/64 

It is notified for genend information that tho following changes in the Ch^ter 
XLIX-Q and XLIX-Q, relating to the regulations for the D.M Ji.D. and 1 }.M.h.T. 
Examinations respectively were adopted by the Academic Council on 1.8.64, and 
accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : 

“That the following be added after socUon 7 of the Chapter XLIX-Q* 

DJf.B.D. as section 7 lA). 

*A candidate who has passed in Part I Examination of the Diploma in BCedieal 
Radiology—^Therapeutic, shaU be exempted from appearing in Port I Examination of 
J^ploma in Hedical Badmlogy—Diagnostic.* 

B. That the following be added after section *7* of the r^nlation m Chaipbet 
XLIX-Q—as section 7(A). 

*A candidate who has passed in Part I Examination of the Diploma in Medioal 
Radiology—Diagnostic, sliall be exempted from appearing in Part I Examination 
of the Ifiploma in Medical Radiology—^Therapeutic.1 i' 

The Acadeinio Council decided to give effect to the above changes from the next 
regular Examination. 

Senate House, Calcutta-12, O. C. RAYCBL4.UDHUBI, 

The 9th October, 1964 Segittrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/27/64. 


It is notified for general inforxnatiim that the following changes in Chapter 
XL-F of tlio Regulations relating to the Diploma Course m Librwianship wen 
adopted by the Academic Council on 5.2.64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.64 : 

**1. Clause 8 to bo deleted and the following be substituted in itsplaea. 

*No minimum .peas mark shall be required in each paper but if ip any l»psr a 
candidate obtains less ttian 25% of the marks, these marks skall not be inoliuted 
in his aggr^ate. In order to pass a candidate must obtain S60 marks in the 
agux,gate. Candidates obtaining 360 marks shall be placed in the Second Olau 
and those obtiuning 480 marks in the First Class.' 

2. The following to be added after a 'coma* to the first sentenee of olauipe 9. 
'arranged in two olosses emd in order of merit.' 

The remaining portion of clause 9 to be deleted." 

nie Academic Council on 5.2.64, deoiled that the above ohsngM would tsks 
efftet from tbs Examination of 1965. 




jfriiipm Hotue, Cakmtta-12. 
^9ih October, 1984, 


a. 0. AATCBAUDHUia, 
JSitoiMxat, 




1^3 itofm0knm» 

ojkwovwk tjiwnsBSxfv 

KomuMon No. CI8E/28/84. 

H Im aotifldd for goiMml faxfomMtioD tlM^ tiie ivnalMio for olinos^ 

(OB41) of tihe BJS. uttoraiediato, r!ip« iBwg^Swiwff T»wMinii»^«*;rtn i—a 

odoptad by tihe Aoedemie Oouaoil oo. 22.0.94 and aooepted by the Senate <m 19.944 t 

Bettiag oot of bondingt and oulveirta. 

Curve Banging, SeMhog oat of aim|de ourves. Obord and offlwt metheda. Carve 
raagbig with tih»^lite. Obstaelee, Corvee to paaa through a roling point tmder 
oertain given date. Oonqpouod curve, Beeerve Curve, Traoeitlon Cum, Teortioal 
Carve, Invenion Curve. 

Fonnaaent adjuatmente of taraneit theodolite. Znstruinental erron Repetition. 
Reiteration. Enron to which theodolite <d]a0rvationa are liable. 

Vaiioiu oanaea of erron in levelling. Elimination of aach errora. Fermieaible 
error. Trigonometrical levelling. Reoiprood obaervations for long sighta. 

Setting oat pega for earthwmh. Computation of ateaa of eroas-aeotions and 
volume of earthwork. 

Uae of apot levela and contoun. Uaea-haul curve. 

Theory of erron. Probable orron m linear and angular meaaurementa.’ 

The Aoademie Council decided to give effect to the above syllabaa fitmi the 
aeaaion 1994*60. 

Senate Houae, Calontta-12, G. C. RATCHAtFDHURI, 

The 9th October, 1964. Be-givlrar, 


KARNATAK"D»1VER8ITY 
Notiiloation No. Bzwm./K. 46^19/239 

Pureoant to the Resolution pawed by the ITnivaraity Syndicate at its meeting 
held on 28.9.1948, the following candidatea for the various Ezaminationa of the 
Univenity hold in the first italf of 1963, who were found, to the aatufisetion of the 
Syndicate, guilty of maipracticea, are iienaiieed aa ahow n againat their names below : 


Seat No. Name of the Candidate. College. Nature of punishment givan 


Pre University Examination in Arts, March, 1963. 


2160 


2194 


2279 


ttai 


I’ 


Batagi, Bhimappa College, Declared to have failed in the 

Qurupadappa, H.S.R.T.C., Bijapur. Pre-University Arte Examina* 
Bijapur Depot, Bijapur. tion, March 1668. 

Previous exemptiona. if any, 
forfeited. 


Biradar, Chandraahricara Do 

Sanganabaaappa, Dy. 
Commiaaioner’a CAm, Bijapur. 


F«U1, Bwogouda Itonagouda, Do 
Teaoh*, Kannada Boys 
SchoedNo 4, Bijapur. 


Qudadinni,, Subhaaa Kadappa, Do 
O/o. B. K. Qndadinni, General 
B e a mtaty, SMiiiot Coogmae 
On mia itta e t»jepar. 


Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1.6.1696. 
Deoiared to have failed the Pre* 
Univendty Arte Examination, 
March, 1993. 

Previous exemptiona, if any, 
forfirited. 

Dabarred fiom appearing for*^ 
this Examination npto 1.9.1995.'*^ 

Deoiared to have failed in the 
FreUnlvwaity Arts Examina¬ 
tion, March, 1990. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred flrom appearing for 
this exandnaiion imto l.£l990. 
Deoiared to have miled in the 
Pra-Univerrity Arte Exambia- 
tUm, Maroh, 1999. 

Pmvioaa exemptioas, if any; 
forfWted. 

Debarred tetm appsariag for 
tidi BVtaminaiiftn syto 1^998. 





iMtsb: 

tOM 


1410 


1418 


1457 


116 


647 


648 




:■'tHB■ ■ 

H»4«r*arp«niMiin«rti66to 


||Ul|MltU,BM»VUl4 
QhanwlTMinwi, 
Sogur. Post I Nsilvur 
lU i Ohittapur 
(Diat: aulbatga). 


SnrTavaiul, Shankar 
Sadatbivtmo, C/o. 
Sadaddvarao Deshnnikht 
near BaanaTnandif, Bide*. 


Zlpre Nairalnwao Bhimrao, 
0/0. Bhavani jOoddi, Near 
Oharbara. Bidar, 


Dharwar, Neelakanthappa 
Yellappa, Knrattlpet, 
Betgerl-Oadag* Qadag. 


Yreriooa aatenptippM, If 
Debarred 

thia Baamination i^to l.Meee« 

B.VB.Artad: 

Sdenoe College, Pre-Uniwty ^ 




Do 


J. T. College, 
Gadag. 


pieviona exemptiosia, N W* 
Forfeited, .. ! 

Permitted to ajftear fcrtwa 
gixamination In Maroh, I”®** 
Declaiedtohave fcil^ bt 
Pre-tTnivernty Arte Exaaama- 
tion, March, l 961 . • 

Preriooa exemptiona, ix any, 
forfaited. ., 

Permitted to appear fw tWa 


Declared to have failed m the 
Pre-University Arta Examina¬ 
tion, Maroh, 1968. 
l^viona exemptions, If any, 
forfeited. , ... 

Permitted to appear few this 
Examination in March, 1964. 


Pre-Univereity Examination in Science, Mat ch, 1963. 


Poleshi. Marignda 
Eirogouda,C/o. SriH. x. 
Poleahi, At A Post: Ugargol. 
Tol: Saundatti. Diet; 
Beloanm, Ugargol. 


Kamatak 

Science 

College. 

Dharwar. 


Miss Maben yessle Salathloai. 
B. C. 98. Camp, Belganm. 


RX. Science 

tnatitation. 

Belgaom. 


Madgaon. Bhivagon^ Gatigeppa Do 
At*P«t-.HiPpargi. 

Yal I Jamldiandi. 


Sdai.Boj .BdmW*. 
8488.' 


Declared to hove foiled tto 
Pre-University Science Exami¬ 
nation, March, 1968. 


previous exemptlona, if any, 
forfeited. , . 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1,6. 
1966. 

Declared to hove failed in ttie 
Pre-tUniversity Science Ew>- 
mination, Ma^h, 1908. 
Previous examptiona, if any, 
forfMted. 

Debarred from appearing tar 
tUa Examination upto 1- 0< 
1906. 

Daplared to have fallaid in the 
Pre-UnivwMty Science Exa- 

minatidh, March, 1908. _ 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
fovibited. 


Debarred from appearing iw 
thfr Ihmminaitiao opto 

1908. 

Psefecmaace al tho fto4Tal» 
vsnily fdanaa M oa yfa a tlrm. 
MMtih. 1908, oaaoalM* ^ 
pMvkm oBcnstiona. If mr$ 


forlhfred^ 









Ktn 8hiiMb»» FnkMb Laantnan, So 

O/o. Malar S. a. Shlada. Koar 
Bax TaBiea, Hoota No. SM6. 


1111 Sokholhar, Pmdaap Vina^, Do 

4S/SS. Manick Bang Balgamn. 

(S6, J. Bira Baflding, Hugbhat 
GhKMaLana. Bombay-d). 


118S Samobat. Sadanand Jotiba, B.L, Soienoe 
40S6, Kangralgallit Batgaom. Inabitate, 

Belgaom. 


8006 


Md. Abdul Wahaed M.D. 
Abdul Bahaam, O/o. Hd. 
Abdul Wahab, Advocate, 
Ghilbarga. 


Qovt. Arta A 
Soianoe 
C(dl^, 
Golbui^ 


800T Mohd. Ikramuddia S/o. Abdul Do 

Siuko ^r, Mohalla Kntrutod, Almur, 

P.O. Hamuabad (Dt. Bidar). 


8106 Xnamdar, Md. Hamiduddin Hd. S. B. 

Youauf, Naya Mohalla, Near Oottaga, 

Mukbbm Maajaad, Oulbarga. Onlbi^a. 


8107 M. Baiyaraiddia S/o. Zainuddin Do 
Baogaot Maajaad, Moinuq>uFa, 

Oulbarga. 


Mblwaaif fSidilMMiM giviMBa 


P ea i it iM ad to aiMpaar fbr tlib 

In 1966. 

Parfonaanoa at Mw 
varofty Saianaa Buomioatfaitt, 
Manw. 19t8« aaDoeilad. 


Praviona ananptiona, U any. 
for&itad. 

Dabanad from ajpfnariag fbr 
thia Bacamination upto 1.6. 
1965. 

Petfarmooce at the Pra<Dnivar* 
oity Soi«aoe Examtoatknit 
limh, 1068, oonoalled. 


Praviona asesqitiona, if any, 
forfeited. 

Parmittad to appaw tar thia 
Examination in Mandi, 1066. 
Parformance at the Pra-Vni. 
varsity Scienoe Examination 
March, 1963, cancelled. 
Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfaited, 

Parmittad to appear for this 
Examination in March, 1966. 
Peiformance at the Pra-UnL 
Soienoa Examination March, 
1993, oancallad. 


Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfaited. 

Permitted to appewr for this 
Examination in March, 1966. 
Performanoe at the Pre>Uni. 
Science Examination Mardi, 
1963, oanoelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Permitted to Bppem tor this 
Examination in March, 1966. 
Performance at the l^-Dniv. 
Scienoe Examination, Marbh, 
1963, oanoelled. 

Pteviona exemptions, if any, 
IbrfeitadU 


Debarred from appearing 
Miis Examination imto 1. 
1965. 


for 

6 . 


Performance at the Pra>Dniv, 
Scienoe Examination, March* 
1963, oanoelled. 

Previous exmaptions, if any, 
forCshed. 


Dsbaned from iqppeating i 
this Examination upto 1. 
1963. 


6 . 


B. A. Port I Examination, March, 1963 


1666. TsBdta^jpMl, Shi 
Noelakanth^pa, 3i 
Btrsst, Bijapur. 


Yiijay Performance at the B.A. Part C 

OoKege, Examination March, 1963 
Bijsi^. oasoelied. 

Previous exemptions, if ssqp 
forfeited. 

Debarred firom appsatiog for 
this Exornfaiatinn uptu 1<6^ 

1806. 



IMiM' iBWtarrlliigairtliatort^ B.V. B*. 

Tekiir. Pwifc t Nagralkid. Art* fnd E»uaiiiatum MMoh, MOTt 
: ZiihMiMMdi SoieBM oaooelled. 

' ■ OoIIbm^ Bidar< 

Pxwrbw «is«ai|itiQiia^ lH my.; 
forfiritad. 

Debacnd from ^pwriag for 

this Esamiiuttim fydo 1.0. 

IMK. 

lOfiS Qiri. Kanteppa Bamppa, Do Petfoimaaoe at tbe B.4. 1* 

Ladgari, Bidar. Examination, Mamh, lOn, 

oaaoallad. 

PraviOQB exainptioiiB, if my. 
ft^aBed. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination opto 1.0. 
1M4. 


1715 Shaik, Md. Fadhuddin 

^o. Md. Jaffemli, Noorkhan 
Tialeam, Bidar, 


Do Ferformaace at the B.A. Part I 
Examination, Mandi, 1968. 
oanoelled. 


Previooa exemptiona, if any. 
forfoited. 

Debaited iiom Biq>earing for 
this Examination upto 1.6. 
1966. 


B.So. Part 1 Examination, March, 1963 


584 Jaju, Madhavdae Bamkisan, 
2022, Koregalli, Shahapur, 
Belgaum. 


586 Kelvekar, Mohan Vaaudeo, 
808/24, Patil Mala, Belganm. 


1040 KatamnalU, lamail Burhaneaheb, 
Qanjulnlum Road, Darbargdli, 
Bijapor. 


B.P J). Parformanoe at the B.Sc. Part 
College, X Exammation, March, 1963, 
Belgaum. oanoelled. 

Previous exemptions, if any, 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination npto 1.6. 
1986. 

B.P.D. Performance at the B.So. Part 

College, I Examination, Ibooh 1968, 

Belgaum. oanoelled. 

Prevkma exemptions, if my. . 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Examination upto 1.6. 
1966. 

Perfnmumoe at the B.So. Part 
I Examination, Marth 1968, 
oanoelled. 

Previous exemptions, it any. 
forfeited. 

Debeored from appearing fw 
this Bxaminatioh opto 1.6. 
1965. 


Viiay 

College, 

Bijapur. 


Pre.Bngineering Examination, March, 1968 


816 Bhupathiraiu, Varahala Engineering 
KarasimhaBaja, Suiya* O^age, 
naiaym Bajo, Kesanakumi, Mmipal. 
Via : Ymun, East Godavari 
pt. (A.P.). 


896 Jarti, EsvaravaraYaraprasadh. Do 
im Ponnaiah, Eoohiynm Poet. 

' Yhoali Woka. Dt. iQtnitor.. 


Perfbrmmoe at the.Fta.Ekigi* 
nearing Examination Marm. 
1963, omaelled. 

Previoos exemptions, if my. 
forfeited. 

Debarred from appearing for 
this Exafoinaflon opto L B. 
1968. T 

P^nfoinuntea at tfoe P(a.S]i||^ 
nssring Bxamjngbloa 
1968. oanbelled. 

Piwkm aanomtioas. If any. 
foefoited. 
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Km ted 
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VtdbniHMo te tte Itn^Boa^ 
BMifoc SsomlBOlion ItMTo* 
16fl. oMorikdi 


fnpkm mm if ilk m m , tf fqr* 


VwniMod to wg ip MM tat Ite 
B.8e. F«t X gfomhirtifin ia 
X£m^ 16M. 


B. A. Fori n (Bofolor) BromlnoHon. April, IMt 


DteiqiMl, Adnoppo Btemunaimo, TIJagr 
Sonuiadwl, Stepoti. Bijrpiir. Ooltefk 

BteP<v> 


Doihpondo, Gnrmoo, CBidamterroo Do 
Bhoiith Houm, Bijopor. 


Adh 7 q;Mk, XUgtevendro Do 

Krimnoroo, DortergoUi. Bijopor. 


Bangari, Shivoatenter Oiffympo, Do 
C/o. B. N. Otelowadl, 

BUmoiiyo CSiowl, B^opor. 


l>o 


Bluyar, Chonamollappo Baanpo, 
O/o. KidTanabeiti. ^a^tdUi 
~ (farUadaSioi 


Beady j 


I SiMoe, By^rar. 


Tamal, CteadraiB Faarappo, Do 

Folaea Coaatablo, 

O/o. OJ^X Bi^alkoi. 


Saladgi. Shhndi Balo, 

89i^at galli, Near MaliadaT OadMi^ 

Tenipla, Byiipar. Bije|inr. 


FerformaiMe 0 * the BJl. Fari 
n Bsaminotfim, April, 18M, 
oonoelled. 

FttmiMed to appewr tot tbia 
Baamination ia' April. 1964 
irith pravioaa eaemptioaa tf 
aay. 

Fetfonnanoe at tlie BX. Fari 
n EaaminatioB, April, 1966, 
oaaoellacL 

Faimitted to appear tot Uda 
Examination in April* 1964 
with pronona a aa aa pti oaa if 
aay, 

Fnformanea at tte B.A. Pari 
XZ Ex a min a ti on. April, 1961. 
aancaUod. 

Fannittad to appear fertbia 
Examination in April, 1964* 
with Iptavio u a exemptiona, if 
any. 

Farformanoa at the BJL Pari 
XI Examination, April 1966* 
eanoelied. 

Fennitted to ^ipear forthia 
Examination in April. 1664. 
whh praxion a «»»— If 
any. 

Performanoa at tteBULPaii 
n Examination. April. 196A 

Fa nnitt ad to appaar for tbia 
Exaaaiaation In April, 1964. 
with prariooB anmptloBa if 
any. 

F ar fo r m anoa at tha BJL Part 

n i8»Mwti«^ tinnj April. 1966. 
oanoaBad. 

Paraaittad to afpaarfor iUB 
Examinaihm in April, 1964. 
with prarioOB w—«pfcfaiM jf 
any. 


Farfomnanoa at tha B.T. Fari 
n Examination, April 1966* 
eamarilad. 
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tun 



Ssfti ICa. ' JfaM« af1te €ai)dld^ 


^ln(e N«lw cf 


t4ft 

"O/bt M.£>. Snotapur.'^ar 
Uppalibon, l^apiir. ‘ ’ 


tko SMbam 

Jbn^ttc PetiiiL B«by««hw«r Naka, 

KJa^. 


771 Hemlgi, EOuiihail Siagappa, 
Jori^uxpeth, Banagar gaui, 
Bij^par. 


778 Saibarad, Bbridiail Baahetteppa, 
Nehru Boad, Bijapor. 


'Do Pwfonaaaoo at ^ BJl. Part 
II Ezamination. A|>rA IMSt 
oanoelled. 

FeeauMed to appaaTHfOT NiIb 
W taminaWflp in dpcfl, 1M4L 
with'previeMi aaeniptioaa lx 
any. 

Do Perfonnanoe at tha B Jl. Part 
n Ezaminaiitm April, 1908, 
oanoelled. 

Pennitted to appw for 
Examination in April, 1964, 
wi1& pieviouB exen^tions if 
any. 

Do Perfonnanoe at thoBJlL. Part 
n Examination, April, 1961, 
oanoelled. 

Pennitted to i^pear for thia 
Exanunation in April, 1964, 
with prevbuB exemptiona if 
any. 

Do Perfonnaaoe at the B.A. Part 
II Examination, April, 1908, 
oanoelled. 

Pennitted to appear for thia 
Examination, in April, 1964, 
erith previoua exemptiona if 
any. 


1064 Talwar, Qnruahantappa Somappa, 83. Performance at the BA.. Part 
At A Poet: Ank^tgi College, XI Examination, April, 1968, 

IB. Qalbaxga. Gulbarga.r cancelled. Previoua exera^i* 

tiona forfeited. 

Pennitted to appear for thia 
Examination in April, 1964. 


BA. Fart n (External) Examination, April 1903 

E. 298 Habib, Venkateah Somanathaoa, Perfonnanoe at the BA. Part 

Cfterk, Oflioe of the Aaatt. n (External) Exanaination, 

Beglatrar of Money Lendera, April, 1968, oanoelled. 

Broad Way, Htftu. mvioua exenqttiona forfeited, 

Pennitted to appear for thia 
Examination, in April,, 1964, 


B.8o. Part II Examinitian, April, 19W 


e05 KoUcami, Hanamant Bhimaiao, 
btMtak Automobilee, 

Bl^ar. 


CIO Daaai.BtueahJ'ayano, 
O/o. B. V. Nadagooda, 
SLnaibhaTi'a Houw. 

Naar Taabawadi, E^apar. 


«U OeBaLShatiddtoVtnabaaappa, 
Mawr Raarudwwadi, KJapor. 


Vijay Parfo r m anea at the BJ3o. Part 
Golfege, n Examination April, 1968, 
Bij^pur. oanoelled. 

Permitted to i^pear for thia 
Examination in April, 1964 
with inwioua exemptiona If 
any. 

Do P^minaaoe at (he BJSo. Pact 
it Eximkaition. April 1968, 
oanoelled. 

Pennitted to appear for tiiia 
Exanunation, in April, 1964, 

wHh piavlona fexeoititiona S 
any. 

Do Perfonnaaoe at tha BBo. Pact 
n Examination, A^ctt, 1991, 
oanoelled. 

Pennittad to appan fer&li 
Bxarofarftion in April, 1994, 
triflk praakoa' a a t ai ap tiaBi if 
. any* ' ^ ■ 



ionFSiM^s 


SeMiro. N«iB*oftliBCki>dldrt» 




893 


854 


667 


121 


Jbiaporpstli, 
Bijftpur. 


P«tgar, VienkaiiM Upps, 
Poifc : HMjde. 

Taluk*: &amt* QX, K.) 


Prabhu, Yiabnu Bhairanna, 
At A Post: Haldipar N.K. 


Tiii^ Patfovnunaeof tlwBJa. P«t 
ODiMgeb n BiiaaUa*ti«w Manilit 
Bijapor. Maenad. 

FanBittad to appaar Ibr tU* 
^ giaroinattoi io April 1984* 
with pcBvimia annprioaa If 
any. 

lUoara Patfonnaaoe at iha B Ja. Fairt 
GoUage, n B!aainti>at»oi>i April IN!* 
Kumta. oanorilad. 

Praiiona esamptioiia foifaltad. 
Debariad from i^paariag lor 
this Examinarion imto 1.8. 
1988. 

Do Pnrfbnnaooe at tha B.Se. Plaai 
n Examination, 1981^ 

oaneellad. 

Previoos oempticms foriUtad. 
Pannitted to appear ibr tUa 
azaminations in Ainri], 1964. 


F.8e. (Agriottitara) Examination, April, 1968 


Simr^, Nishakant Haniunant 
Rao, C/o.S. HanomanthaBao, 
Commercial Tax Officer, 
Bijapur. 


Coll^ of Performance at the F.Be. 
Agriculture, (Ani.) Examination A^l, 
Dharwar. l968, oaacriled. 

Previous exemptions fondled. 
Debarred firom appearing for 
this Euaminari<Hi, wto 1.8. 
1964. 


MJt. (Final) Examination, April, 1968. 


11 Vaenem Sriram 

O/o. Dept, of Statistics, 
Kamatak Universi^, 
Dharwar. 


Dept, of 
Staustica, 
Elamatak 
Urdvwsitjr. 
Dharwar. 


Petfonnanoo at the llJL 
(Final) Examination. ApriL 
1968, cancelled. 

Previous examptiona, if any, 
forefoited. 

Debarred from eppearing foe 
this Bxaminetion nmto 1.8. 
1988. 


Tha 84Ui Ootober, 1988. 
Dharwar, 


border 

Dlaglhle 

lUgUtw, 

Kamatak Unbrasai^, 

Dhwwar. 
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THE SARVASTIVADA SECT 

Prof. Andkol Chandra Banbiwee, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 

Calcutta University 

A hundred j^ears after Gautacna Buddha's Mahaparinibb&iia, 
dissension arose among the monks with regard to the actual words 
of the Great Teacher and theur interpretations, which uUimatefy led 
to the origin of different sex‘ts in Buddhism. And within a few 
hundred years of his Nfahaparinibbana eighteen or inore sects came 
into existence. The first dissension was created by the monks of 
Yesati. The CuUavagga and the Ceylonese chronicles record that tl» 
second council was held at Vesali just a hundred years after the 
demise of Buddha to discuss the ten practices (dasavatthilni)> induced 
in by the Vajjian monks.^ The council decided in favour of the 
ortliodox monks and the Vajjian monks were expelled from the 
Sangha. They were much aggrieved over the decision and did not 
remain idle. They convened another council in which ten thou^nd 
monks participated. Tt was indeed a great congregation (Mahisangfti) 
whence the designation Mahasahgbikas as distinguished from the 
orthodox monks, the Theravadins (Sthaviravadins). TbasoocuiTed 
the first schism in the Sangha which divided the original Buddh^m 
into two primitive schools—the Vheravada and the Mahisafi^ika. 
This schism was followed by a series, of schisms, and in course of 
time several sub sects branched off from these two sects. Ttie<' 
Therav&da wae split up into twelve sub sects while the Math&UHtghiklii' 
into six. In the history of the secession of sects the SarvlUitlvIidB 
branched off from Theravida, the moat orthbdpx sect of Buddbiiin;; 

^ Aoowdiag to tbe 

tb« diffcniwes opioko atoong tbe taonk* is regard to five do^atM progonAid fig; 
KSfifideve. . 


2 THIS CAIibpPtA JIBVIBW tA3?4. 

The* Sanskrit tiaditioti sj^eakp A^ka’s adherence to the 
Sarv&stdv&da sect towards the }^r part of his life. Afoka, aj^i^hend- 
ing that the Theravada might be sa^^lanted by the new sects which ' 
seceded from it, convened a council under the guidance of Moggali* 
putta Tissa. The mdnks, who . subscHbed to the views of tiie 
TheravSda, were recognised as orthodox and the rest as unorthodox! 
The unorthodox monks left Magadha and went to Kashmir-Gandhara. 
They occupied a prominent place there and subsequently came to be 
known as' the Sarvastivadins. Through their activities Kashmir 
became the centre of Buddhist philosophical studies in Northern India. 

Kaniska was a great patron of the Sarvastivadins. He was 
as great a patron of Buddhism as King A^ka and his name is familiar 
to the Buddhists as that of A^ka. He used to read the Buddhist 
scriptures in his leisure time with a monk, but was much puzzlied at 
the conflicting inierpretations of the different sects. He convened a 
council to reconcile the varying opinions. Monks of different sects 
participated in the council—the Sarvastivadins, of course, forming 
the majority. Monks assembled there, settled the texts of the cano* 
meal literature and composed extensive commentaries on them. We 
are told that the texts were engraved on copper plates and deposited 
inside a tope. But unfortunately, they have not yet been traced. 
The main object of She council was to prepare commentaries on the 
CKDonical literature with a view to reconciling the varying interpreta- 
tiohs of the different sects. It also bears witness to the literary and 
religious activities of the Sarvastivada sect and is of great value 
from the point of view of the history of religion and literature. 

The Sarvastivada sect was the most widely spread group of sects 
in India. It was the sect that continued to flourish widely long after 
the Theravada sect had been cut off from its Indian home. It had 
also to bear the brunt of the battle against the MahaySna sect. 
Nag&rjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika system made the main 
titfget of attack of the Sarvastivada views in his propounding the 
subtle philosophy of Sunyata. 

From the Chinese and Tibetan translations as also from the 
manuscript fragments discovered in Central Asia, Nepal and Gilgit 
(Kashmir) and from the quotations found in the Lalitavistara, 
MchSviUtti, DivydUaddna, AbhidharmakoSa, Mddhyamakavrtti and the 
tike it appears that the Ssurvastivadins bad a canon of their own in 
San^t in three diviskune—Sfltra, Yinaya and Abhtdharma. But fr 
oiEppIbBte copy cf Ibis canon is still a d^ideratum. 



The SQtrapitftka of the SMnrS8ti?a«line w»S ‘ 4ivi4*d info 
parts, via. Dirghdgama, Madhmmdgama, Sim^vMdgamd 
Bh>ttardg(ma AmmsxiDg to the PaU DightmikS^t MajjhimemibSgaf 
Samguttanikdya o,oi A'AguUaranikdya, The 8arvaetiT&dios had nd 
fifth Igama oorret^ndiog to the P§li Ehoddakaniklya* Bet the texts 
such as, the Sufranipaia, Udana, Dharmapada, Sthemragdtha, VimSna*^ 
fHutu, aod Buddhavatma corresponding to the Pili Stdtanipdta, UdSna, 
Dhammapada, TheragdtM, VimdmtjatUi and Buddhmamsa wefo 
subsequently coilectively designated as the Esndrakanikaya. 

The Vinayapitaka of the Sarv&stivsda sect contains the following 
four divisions• 

(i) Vinaya-vibhafiga, 

(ii) Vinayavastu, 

(iii) Vinaya-kBudrakayastn, and 

(iv) "Vinaya-uttaragrantha. 

The Vinaya-vibhafiga oorresponds to the Pali Sutta^ihhahga, 
the Vinayavastu to the Ebandakas, i.e. the Mahdvagga and the 
portions of the Cidlavagga, the Vinayaksudrakavastu and the Ftnago- 
uttaragrantha to the CuUavagga and Parivdrapdtha respectively* 

The Sarvastivadius had seven Abbidharma texts like the 
Theravadins. They are all available in Chinese translations only. 
Manuscript fragments of the Sutra and the Vinaya literature of this 
school are now available in original Sanskrit, but unfortunately, no 
fragment of any of the Abhidharma texts in Sanskrit, excepting a 
small fragment of the Sangltipargdya, has as yet been disoovered. 
Until the discovery of the original Sanskrit works, the Chinese 
translations are the only source of our information. 

The seven Abhidharma texts of the Sarvastivada sect are 

(i) JrUinaprasthdnasutra of Arya Eatyayanipntra, 

(ii) Sangitiparydya of Mah&kau^thiia, 

(iii) PrakaTay.apdda of Sthavira Vasumitra, 

(iv) VijUdnakdya of Sthavira Bevasarmfi, 

(v) DhdtuMya of Purpa, 

(vi) Dharmaskandha of Arya SSriputra, and 

(vii) PrajMptUdstra of Arya Maudgaly&yana. 

Of them, the JMnaprastMn<uutra occupies the most prominent place. 
It is the principal text of the Sarvastivada sect; others are supple¬ 
ments to it. 

In addition to the seven Abhidharma texts, this sect had a few 
uto philosophical texts. But tblpy ate nqt available in original 



i- ttB''<}A£€W*A 

Saodorii. Ti»y are preserved either io Chinese or Tibetan or 
iafaoUi* 

, The Sarv&stivada sect, as already observed, <dginated from ibe 
T^ravSda sect-^the most orthodox sect of Buddhism. So it has a 
fair agreement on matters of doctrine. The term Sarv&stivida 
means exists’(Sabbaip atthi). It is this belief which has given 
this sect the appellation’Sarvastivada’. It advocates the doctrine 
that .ali things exist at all times'-preseut, past and future. It 
means that the past and future exist in the present. In other words, 
it upholds that the present has its root in the past and consequence 
in the future. Thus the present contains the pastness and futurity 
of an object. In the KatMvatthu is found the plain meaning,of 
the term Sarvastivada. According to it the Sarvastivada maintains 
that everything exists everywhere, at all times and in every way. 
It is obviously associated with the implications of Trikalavada on 
which there was a fierce controversy in ancient India not only in 
tbs Buddhist schools of thought but also among the Naiyayikas, 
Vaiyakarapas, Samkya Yogins and the like. The 8atkar)a view of 
the Sainkya system is aim basically allied to the Sarvastivada in 
certain respects. 



THE ETERNAL Values OF THE 
VEDIC CULTURE 

Db. Matclal Da8, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

The Vedic faitii remains even to<day a living vital force, an mrganiq 
unity, which derives its excellence and power from the inner rhythm of 
our being. It is a totality of religious experience which has stood the 
stress and stain of more than six millOnniums of spiritual quest and 
endeavour. 

Sfany wrongly believe it to be a mere medley of rites and a museum 
of rituals and ceremonies. Had it been so, it could not have that 
perennial beauty and that rich multiplicity which flowers from the 
profound awareness experienced so deeply in ^iritual life. 

It has never degenerated into hard sheaths and shells in which the 
mind and spirit are cramped and sufifocated and we are emptied of our 
wholeness and our meaning in life. Evmi in the darkest days of 
national life, the deep ce. tre of being, the eternal Reality had been the 
mainspring of our culture and upon that faith, oiur heroes and saints have 
fought and struggled to bring about a coherent and creative individual 
life and social order. 

It has been the dynamic life-giving movement, which through all 
changes and revolutions kept up the aspiration to achieve pmfection 
here on this earth and to have self-realization, through supreme saorifioe 
and infinite love. Our entrance into the deepest mystery of spiritual life 
has been through a whole-hearted surrender to and acceptance of the 
vedic faith. 

Man must be reborn in order to return to the cosmic totality and 
unity from which he has been separated. This separation is due to 
ign<wanoe which results from one identification in the I-new and selfish 
desires. The Brihadarahyaka says in a couplet : when all the desires 
that throb In the heart of his heart are destroyed, then the mortal man 
becoiqes immortal and attains Brahma in this world. The history of 
Indian culture has been aU through the differmit agra an attempt to 
adjust one-self to the realisation of this Vedic ideal. 

The vitality and the survival value proves the innate gre^itness and 
excellence of the vedic culture. Its uinque capacity tb adjust itwlf ty 
the varying needs of changed times and oiroumstano^ has assured its 
(^otinujty, 

The Vedic frdth has i^kxmI for a olarian call to ma nWi t d 
beti^,,^ healthier asid more abundant . Bechuae of jj^ 
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Taaistha, tbe great sage parays fiw a life ofhimdredaattuuiu. Ha 
aays *<May we look at that bright eye of the firmament, the dating 
aun for a hundred antuums. He rises for the glory of the gods and. to 
further the cause of progress. May we live for a hundred autumns.” 
But mere dragging on of life, through a lengethening chain of sorrows 
and sufferings is not a cheering ideal. It is living in Joy and abundwoa 
of vitality, that is of value to us. Strong in body and soul, we must 
live a life of power and beauty, with the head held high, why for hundred 
years alone, we may live for more than that alloted ispan of life. Uhe 
Yajurveda therefore asks for a free life "May we for a hundred year 
look upon the bright sun, risii^ each day in splendour and sacrifiee, 
we must have a long life of a century, hearing the best ofthin^and 
expressing them in words of Truth and Beauty. Let us be not infmor 
beings but let us have eminence and glory, yea, even beyond a hundred 
autumns.” 

As we come down to the Atharva Veda^ the ideal is expanded and 
there is a prayer f>r a long radiant life, we get there:—"May wehave 
real insight for a hundred autumns, living a rich and joyous life. iSay 
we develop our knowledge more and more and may we climb upward and 
upward in infinite rich possibilities. Let us have growth and development 
each moment of our life into a vastness which knows no limits. Let us 
have the highest intellect for a hundred years. Let us be established in 
paths of rectitude and order and let us move onward and onward into 
newer growths, why for a hundred autumns only. It must be for longer 
than a century. 

Itamplyprovesthatthe Vedicidealisnot a life-negating philosophy. 
It does not siqiport other-worldiness and renunciation, we must seek for 
immortality in the midst of the fever and fret of this world, in the heat 
and dust of this commonplace life. The Vedic quest is therefore a search 
for reality in not abstract contemplation but in active life. 

There is another reason for its survival, which is the outcome of its 
peculiar outlook towards religion and philosophy. Religion to the Vedio 
seer is no pursuit of fixed intellectual beliefr. It is not mere creed and 
dogma but in its real depths is the illumination of our intuitive feoulfy 
and an actual experience of the Truth and inward realisation of what is to 
be learnt. It is *dar3ian* insight into reality and is therefore sdf- 
oertifying in its character, though it requires the text of logical thought 
for oonvindng the ‘Siidhaka* about the certitude, the ret^ty of his 
i^iWal experiences. 

'. ^ :ji^rding to the Vedic seers, man must be thought of not as 
hut as a living image of the Divine and as an ever-growing individual, 
A# of the dithie fire, man depends radically and in every xetpeot 
thh 'Loye which muated him and the Divine Love, which so to sa^ 
is la his Inmes, creates in Mm the lofigipg Ibr friendship with the 
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tHie TwIm tb€w^iM6 f^Ckrtwe'*^ tho Inf^kutu ieieiM. They m» uid 
j^geoAtio diet A hy my rdigbna diotstor. Sbey «ra teimsor^tA Bkhu 
A tweet And Baored life, devoted to the highest. 

Even today, we are oapahle of re^^isq^eitoing them on eoiw^bmph 
witti the rigid path of 'SatUumas*. 

It is a Godded world-that is the viston of the Vedic poet» and 
dxeamevB. The basis for suoh a spiritual life is on absolute motid 
standards. In the white Yajurveda there is an excellent prayer to Agni, 
the god of fire. g 

*0 thou God of splendoTir and light, protect me from the evil path 
of moral depravity. Let me ascend higher in the path of integrity ai yi 
rectitude. I must follow in the footsteps of the divine beings and shall 
rise higher and higher in divine glory.* 


Spiritual life is therefore a life of moral purity and sincere right 
conduct. Innumerable are the disciplines prescribed for elevating the 
soul so that it may reach the goal of divine perfection. 

Bat the real goal of the spiritual aspimnt is god-realisation. We must 
surrender ourselves to Him and be conscious of His presence in all our 
activities. One must permit His grace to purify, vitalise and trazudorm 
each and every part of his being. 

In a prayer to Indra, the great sage Vamadeva ^>eaks in eloquent 
words : “Be thou our saviour, be our dear and near one, looking after 
and sharing your love to your worshippers. 

Friend, father, fathereiest of fathers, give to thy loving devotee a 
wide world where we can move freely and have vital power.’* 

We must invite God who is so loving and merciful to take us up and 
transform us into His radiant and blissful children, we must long for him 
with intense love and devotion. 

Sincere faith in God who is both immanent and transcendent enabl es 
man to be a real participant in eternity and to obtain immortality here 
in this wOTld. Life is fleeting—all are in perpetual flux. The only enduring 
thing is God. 

Unless you know God and have Him, your life is vain and purposeless. 
Therefcne cling to Him in all your work. From the love-filled heart of 
man should rise songs of love and devotion. 

We find in a beautiful hymn the following prayer ; 

“Sing, sing ye forth your songs of praise, 

Sing, O Priyamedhas; 

Let children also sing 

Chant the glory of Him who is a Befege like the Castle. 

Now loudly let the violin sound 

the lute send its voice in tixe night. 

Let tilie string send Its tunes about 
to God is our hymn upraised*'* 
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npr^ adiievome&t ia human lifeiB &ua a trhola<heai:tad mMSiis 
to Godhaad, bo that ve can dwoU permanently on the IHvi&e piaue 
in enjoyment of permanent bliss. Qod is tiie sonroe of all itren|(ii4 
^tsul as Troll as physioal, knowing Him and having Him wO obtain 
a haf^y and good mind, skill and wisdom, joy and spiritual illumtaathmv 
It is declared in unequivocal words that man must know the mighty 
being who shines in the refulgence beyond the sphere of darkness. By 
knowing Him alone one surpasses death. There is no other way to att^n 
Him. I^is is the quintessence of Vedic Illumination. Man must realise 
Him in all His perfection and thereby have the highest bliss, peace 



THE SINO-PAK AGREEMENT <1%3) AND 
Tt«; TREND OE RELATION BETWEEN 
PAKISTAN AND CHINA SINCE 1947 
UP TO THE RECENT TIMES 

Ratna Dutta, M.A. 

Lecturer, 8. 8. Jalan OirW Oollege, Calcutta 

The Sino-Pak boundary agreement signed by the foreign ministers of 
the two countries on 2nd March, 1963, perplexed the diplomats of Asian 
countries including India. Pakistan’s new found cordiality with duna 
has become a matter of great concern spetcially in the context of the recent 
Chinese invasion of India’s border regions. 

The recent Sino-Pak treaty is not a sudden development; it was just 
a milestone in a process which had begun perhaps about a decade ago but 
of which the end is not yet seen. Pakistan’s attitude towards India is 
the principal determinant of her defence and foreign policies. The con¬ 
tinuance of several disputes with India, the memories of the circumstances 
under which Pakistan was created as well as her territorial contiguity wi^ 
India combined to present India to her as the greatest enemy. TMs im¬ 
pelled her to seek an alliance eithm: with the Anglo-American Bloc or alter¬ 
nately with the communist bloc. 

Actually, Pakistan started its independent career as a neutral. But 
towards the beginning of 1953, the foreign policy of Pakistan, unlike that 
of India, became one of fairly close association with the United States 
and the Western Bloc. This departure of Pakistan from its neutral stand 
was caused by factors which had been in existence during the preceding 
years. Mountbatten’s acceptance of the Kashmir accession to India, and 
Pakistan’s failure to invoke the Commonwealth’s interference in her dilute 
with India during the period 1947-62, had disappointed Pakistan. This 
trend of relationship reached a climax when the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers decided finally in April, 1949, in favour of India’s retaining Com¬ 
monwealth membership as a Republic. Moreover towards the end of 
1952 P^istan had to face grave economic crisis. Naturally at that time 
Pakistan stood in dire need of the friendship of a big power. The U.8.A. 
as the leader of the Western group came forward to help Pakistan with 
her enormous military and economic resources. In ttiis context several 
U.S. iiu^ired military pacts and agreements wwe concluded by Pakistan, 
with the United Stsites and other Western Powers in 1954 and 1955. Thna 
Pakistan aligned herself to the Western Bloc. 

Beoently a idiift in favour of the Communist countries Imp^^l)y Hie 
Commnnhrti Uhina, ha* been noted in her foreign policy. Pak^dMUi''a ireionel 
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to a<;t^ the aati«C!ommtinist Asian Conferenoe at Mhnils in the year 1961 > 
hnr ^oent ^drts to seat Commnnist CSiina in the tXiiited Nntions in iihe 
year 19d0» and the oonclttsion of the recent Sino>Fak boundary agreement 
and ISinO'Fak Air Agrmment are some of the pointers to the new shift. This 
reappraisal of policies in Fahistan and the shift in her foreign policy in 
favour of Communist China resulted partialfy from Fakistan's, fear about 
the futtire of U.S. role in Asia after the change-over to the Kennedy ad¬ 
ministration in the United States in 1961. America’s large and growing 
aid to India and prompt military aid given to India in the wake of the 
Chinese invasion in October, 1962, had increased Pakistan’s security prob- 
lem enormously. The Pakistani President F. M. Mohammed A 3 aib Khan 
told an American Broadcasting Company correspondent in an interview 
for television broadcast in Karachi on January 6,1963, that his “ Country’s 
future role in the SEATO and CENTO alliances is quite uncertain as a 
result of India’s military build-up.” Many Pakistanis felt that the price 
paid for the alliance with the West was too high for the benefit received. 
In any case the drift that is discernible in Pakistan’s attitude towards the 
Communist Bloc, highlights a new trend of her foreign policy. 

. Pakistan’s possible alignment with the Communist World particularly 
wito China is a fact of historic significance. It has been the traditional 
beli^ of the people of Pakistan that left to itself communism cannot thrive 
in Pakistan. ” It had no chance as a rival to the Islamic ideology ” stated 
the former Prime Minister Mohammad Ali. The basic values and Philo¬ 
sophies of life of communism and Islam are contradictory. Only an 
infantile optimist would believe that there can be any permanent recon¬ 
ciliation between Communism and Islam.”^ Ideology is not an important 
determinant of Pakistan’s foreign policy. Even when Pakistan was in 
the nebulous stage, its possible association with the Communist World was 
forecast by the former Prime Minister Firoz Khan Noon. He announced 
before partition that ” if the Hindus give us Pakistan and freedom, then, 
Hindus are our best friends. If the British give it to us, the British are our 
best firiends. But if neither will give it to us, then Russia is our best friend. ”* 
Thus what might appear to us as opportunism in Pakistan’s foreign policy 
hto to the Pakistan Government been nothing more than the application 
of a fundamentally independent policy reflecting the changing needs of 
the nation and changing conditions of international relations. 

The process of the change in Sino-Pak relations had begun long ago, 
Oi4y the World caught up with it recently. As a matter of fact, from ike 
beginning Pakistan far from being hostile to Ckina or at best neofrAl; 
quite friendly in her relations with Communist Ckina. 

Itsk&ng ihiio account the geographical proximity of Pakistan to 
tounirt considering the interests of its own seourity as w^ at 
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tiie intdre«fe«i of pfewrving poaoe in tboir rogt<m of Asia, PakUrtw Cfowns- 
ment eatablished diplomatic relatioaii with Oommnnwt China «xm after 
it was established. The emergence of the Chinese People’s BepnbUo was 
a fact of considerable significance for her m<we so because Paldstaa has a 
common frontier with a Part ofSinkiang. In January, 1960, Pakistan 
extended de jure reoogniticm to the new government and at the same time 
wititidrew recognition from the Kuomingtang regime. In July, 1951, 
Major General Nawabzada Agha Mahammed Baea was appointed the fiiet 
Pakistani Ambassador to the Chinese Government, Pakistan, having hitiierto 
been represented in Peking by a Charge’d Affairs. During the Emean 
crisis, the Pakistani attitude wavered. In the beginning, die supported 
the United Nations operation in Korea, but she abstained from voting on 
the U.S. sponsored resolution on February 1, 1961, declaring China as mi 
aggressor after Chinese intervention in the War. 

The foreign policy of Pakistan during the period 1953*1959 represents 
a gradual shift towards alignment with the United States and the Western 
bloc. In order to gain firm sympathy and support of the Western bloc and 
the United States in her rivalry with India, Pakistan concluded bi-lateral 
agreements in February, 1954, and March, 1959, with the United States 
according to the latter certain facilities for military bases. Towards the 
beginning of 19.64, Pakistan joined the SEATO on 8th September, 1954, 
and became a member of Baghdad Pact in 1955. 

But this stand of Pakistan did not prevent the development of friendly 
relations with China. Pakistan was one of the five so-called Colombo Powers 
which mot early in 1954 to define a common policy for South East 
Asia. She attended the Bandung Afro-Asiau Conference of April 18, 1955. 
There she was on the aide of those who advocated and defended association 
with the West and who were out-spoken in their criticism of Co mmun i s t 
imperialism. But Ohou-En-Lai’s conduct at Bandung had really done much 
to convince even such a strong supporter of American policy as Mo hamme d 
Ali Bogra that at least for the near future China sincerely wanted peace. 
On his part Mohammed Ali assured Chou-En-lai that thou^ a party to 
the SEATO Pakistan was not against Chins and did not fear Chinese aggres¬ 
sion against her. “ Should the United States take aggressive action under 
this Treaty or launch a global war, Pakistan would not be involved ih it 
just as she was not involved in the Korean War."® 

Through this explanation, Pakistan and China achieved mutual under- 
standing and agreement. 

Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, who returned to Karachi from Bandung 
on April 28, 1966, told oorre^ndente at the air-port that Pakistan’s rela- 
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tions with China would ** more friendly as a result of his meeting 
with Hr. Chou>E&<lai at the Banduxig Conference. 

In this atmosphere of cordiality, friendly exchanges were followed up 
by the visits of the two Prime Ministers of Pakistan and China in the year 
1956. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, the Prime Minister of Ptdcistan, visited Peking at 
the Chinese (government’s invitation from October 18 to 29, 1966, during 
which he had discussions with President Mao-Tso-tung and the Chinese 
Prime Minister Chou-En-lai. 

A joint statement issued by the two Prime Ministera on October 23, 
1966, said that the talks held in an atmosphere of cordiality “ had covered 
a wide range of subjects and had contributed greatly to the strengthening 
of the existing friendly relations between tho two coimtrios”. They re- 
affirmed their faith in the resolutions adopted at the Bandung Conference 
and their readiness to promote friendly co-operation among the Asian and 
Afirioan countries. As a result of the talks, they had reached a further 
appreoiation of their respective problems and were prepared to do their 
best to facilitate their settlement on the basis of peace and justice. 

“ They are convinced that with good-wilJ and sincerity, there are no 
international disputes that cannot he settled in a peac<‘ful manner,”* 

In the same year, the Chinese Prime Minister C’hou-En-lai flew to Karachi 
on December 20 from Rangoon on a ten-day official return visit to Pakistan. 

In a speech at the air-port he said that through free and frank ex¬ 
change of views on problems of common inten'st friendship between China 
and Pakistan would be strengthened.”* 

The two Prime Ministers signed on December 24, 1956, a joint state¬ 
ment renewing pledge of friendship between the two countries. In this 
joint communique it was stated : 

” The Prime Ministers are of tho view that tho difference between the 
political ^sterns of Pakistan and China and divergence of views on many 
problems should not prevent the strengthening of friendship between these 
two countries. They are confident that the present visit has further con¬ 
solidated the bonds of friendship existing between China and Pakistan.”’ 

After all this expression of Sino-Pak friendship the most tmusuid diplo¬ 
matic act of Pakistan was its vote favouring postponement of the seating 
of China in the United Nations daring 1957-60 which ran c<mtrary to earlier 
policy. 

The year 1959-60 provided a now prospective to Indo-Pakistan relations. 
3%e Tibetan revolt in March, 1959, loading to the flight of the Dalai Lama 
to India, the immediate context of the India-Ghina border incidenta is the 
Nefia region, suspected Chinese designs in the Himalayan States of Bhutan 
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tod Sikkim,and idie wide-spread propaganda abont the Sixddang-Tibet 
highway wme some of the courses of this new prospective. On May 3, 
1969, Qeneral Ayub Khan suggested Indo-Pakistan co-operation for the 
defence of the sub-continent in the event of an external threat. 

On May 10, (feneral Ayub Khan again assured that India could still 
remain neutral after joining liands with Pakistan for the defence of the 
sub-continent. He added that the solution of the Kashmir and canal 
water problem would be pre-requisite to such a pact. On 1st March, 1900, 
the World Bank announced that an agreement would be reached between 
India and Pakistan on the Indus Basin Project. It should be remembered 
here that the sharing tif the waters of the Indus system had been a source 
of continual friction between thew^ countries since llt47. The long dis¬ 
puted Indus Basin Treaty was actually signed on 10th September, 1960. 

But these were nothing but certain short spells of friendly gestures 
shown towards India by Pakistani leader. It should be noted here that 
tho question of the Sino-Pak border agreement gained importance in the 
year 1959. Certain Chinese maps regarding tbe Sino-Pak border came 
into the possession of the P.ikistan Govommont The official Pakistani 
maps show the entire border of Jammu and Kashmir with Tibet and the 
Chinese Sinkiang as umlefined. Of tho Pakistani oeeupicul part of Kashmir, 
Baltistan and Hunza have common fronliers with ('hina running into 
several hundnvl milc'ii. Outside this region Pakistan dws not ha\e eomm<m 
frontier with (Miina needing definition or (bunarcation. It might bo re- 
memlmred that while Hoviet Union gave open support to India’s legal 
claim over the whole of Kaslimu, China reserved her judgment on the 
matter so lung. 

It was widely prtwuraed that (Jhiiia iiiiglit have agreed to accept Pakia* 
tan’s claim to the whole or p.irt of Jammu and Kashmir. This change 
in the foreign policy of Pikistin may have resultwl from Pakistan's fear 
of prospective U.S. inilitaiy aid to India in the context of Chinese aggres¬ 
sion. Pakistan was also dissatiatiod with the ftui that the U.8. aid which 
Pakistan had nweived could only be uM»d in the o\ent of aggression by 
communist country’' and not against Indi.i. 

On January 16, 1961, the foreign Minister Mr. Manzoor Quadir told the 
Peahwar University students that China had agreed in principle to Oie 
demarcation of her border with Pakistan.* 

The statement of Mr. Manzoor Quadir implied that China had served 
notice on India that sJie did not nicognize India’s de jure sovereignty ovw 
Kashmir by virtue of tho 1947 instrument of accession. The only border 
that Pt^stan has with China is the occupied Kashmir. This extemds 
over a distance of 300 miles from tho cease-fire line at a point some TS* 
of Karakoram Pass to the tri-junetion of the bonndaries of Sashmilr, 
Sinkitog aitd Afganistan. 

9 The Statssaan, Oaloutta, Jaauacy, 1961, Page i.* i t 
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Xq ezpreiMing willingness to negotinto with Pahiston <m tiiis UHnto» Ptldflig 
in sfedt seems to have given 4e jure recognition -to Pakistan’s de jEecto 
ooovq^ion of ’’ Asad Kashmir.” 

Unlike Soviet Union, China had never positively accepted India's dejure 
soveireignty ov« E^hmir. When the Chinese Prime Minister Mr. Chon* 
En-lie visited Pakistan in the year 1956, he reiterated that Kashmir issue 
should be settled between India and Pakistan through direct negotiatkHi. 
He said that he had discussed this question with Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Ur. Suhrawardy when he visited China and had come to the oonoluaion 
that it required a detailed study before forming an opinion. He was study¬ 
ing it and would be able to form his opinion later. When India referred 
the’ question of demarcating the border of ” Azad Kashmir ” during the 
meetings of Indian and Chinese ofiBioials, China was not keen to discuss it. 
The Prime Minister Nehru told a news conference in Delhi—on January 
18, 1961, aa regards the Chinese attitude, his impression was that in the 
past when India referred to that portion of the border, China was not keen 
to discuss it and ” we do not press the matter.” (Asian Recorder, 1961, 
3831). The fact that China was prepared to initiate border talks with 
Pakistan in January, 1961, seemed to indicate a new approach, at least 
a partial reversal of its earlier attitude in the matter. 

This is an interestiiig development of Peking’s thesis about ” recog¬ 
nition of present actualities ” earlier advocated by the Prime Minister 
of China Chou-En-lai in respect of the Sino-Indian border question. 

On May 3, 1962, it was announced that Pakistan and the People’s 
R^ublic of China had agreed to open negotiations to locate and align 
their common border and to sign an agreement of a provisional nature on 
this basis.** 

The mmounoement said ” with a view to ensuring tranquility on the 
border and developing good neighbourly relations between the two countries, 
the two sides have agreed to conduct negotiations so as to attain an agreed 
understanding on the location and alignment of this boundary and to sign 
on this basis an agreement of provisional nature.”** 

In simultaneous protest lodged with Pakistan and China on May 10, 
1962, the Indian Government warned both the countries about the grave 
eonsequences of the agreement entered into by them ” to locate and align 
their common border.”** 

In its note, dated May 31, 1962, China categorically rejected India’s 
objection to the Sino-Pak border talks over the Ka^mir area. 

But the provisional agreement between the Government of China and 
Pakistan made it clear that after the settlement of the dispute between 
Pskistsa and India over Kashmir ” the sovereign authorities concerned 
Bhall re-open negotiations with the Chinese Government on the question 

10 dtatenoau, CUootta, 4, 1962, Page 7. 
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r^Iaoe the proriaioiial agreement to he signed a|tm^ the 8iiie>Psh: ne^ 
tiatioDS.’* . 

Hiu move of Pakistan was sheer '* opjmrtnnism ” smd was motivated 
poUtioal reasons. Much of the disappointnmnt and annoyimce that 
we in Iniia have been experienoing in the recent years is due to Pakistanfs 
eagerness to capitalise on oar troubles with Communist China. But these 
developments regarding the Bino-Pak Border agreement are by no mean 
the end of the story. 

Talks were again started in Peking on October 12, 1962, between the 
diplomatic representatives of the People’s Republic of China and Pakistan 
in pursuance of the decision of the two governments on conducting n^o* 
tiations on the boundary of China’s Sinkiang and the contiguous areas, 
the defence of which is the responsibility of Pakistan. 

The two parties were apparently highly satisfied with the speedy attain* 
ment of agreement on the . boundary question. 

In the year 1963, as a result of India’s military build up with the Anglo* 
American support in the context of Ciiinese invasion the Government of 
Pakistan posed that they felt most insecure. The Pakistan President 
F. M. Mohammad Ayub Khan said in Karachi on January 6, 1963 “ with 
BO much creation of military power in India and enlargement of the military 
forces, we really are very heavily committed how to defend our territOTies.”** 
Pakistan was perhaps motivated by these considerations and the Bino* 
Pakistan border pact was signed by the foreign ministers of China and 
Pakistan on the 2nd March, 1963. 

Referring to China, Sri Nehru said that it was directly interfering in 
the differences between India and Pakistan on the Kashmir question so 
as to further its expansionist policy. 

The rapid economic expansion of India and the inadequacy of Pakistan’s 
resources to guarantee her security in the context of her relations with 
India and the change in the present balance of power might be suggested 
as a plausible explanation for such a trend of relation between Pakiston 
and China. In a speech at the National Assembly of Pakistan delivered 
on 17th July, 1963, Foreign Minister Butto had said : “In the event of 
a war, Pakistan would not be alone. Pakistan would be helped by the 
m(wt powerful nation in Asia. War between India and Pakistan involves 
the toreitorial integrity and security of the largest State in Asia.”’^ 

In the context of this friendly urge Prime Minister Chou*£n-lai*s vMt 
to Pakistaii took place (18th February, 1964). The Chinese Prime Minister 
had an enthusiastic reception during his eight-day visit to Pakistan, At 
the air*^p(«t, Chinese Prime Minister Chou-En-lai said that “ in the days 
to come the Chinese people will oontintse to advance band-in-hai&d with 
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^ ]Ndflia& peo^ile in the oomnum ofttue of promotii^f 
aolidiffitjr defending world peace.”** 

Belying to the welcome address by President Ayub Khan, J&tl Chon« 
Shdai at Bawalpindi declared that the “ Chinese people will march forwwd 
shonldef to should® wiih Pakistan people in the struggle to promote Asian* 


A fri flttn solidarity and defend world peace.” • 

After the talks in Rawalpindi the two leaders expressed their desire 
to resolve the Kashmir dispute in accordance with the wishes of the people 
of Kashmir as pledged to them by India and Pakistan. 

In the Pafcistfmi eyes, the possibilities for a continued expansion of 
India in Asia are almost limitless. A weak military resistance could only 
be offered by some Asian States while Pakistan herself was pre-occupied 
with internal problems. Though Communist China can provide little 
economic aid to Pakistan, China’s military support may be an asset to 
Pakistan in her intransigent position vis-a-vis India. Thwein lies the 
possibility of continued hobnobbing with Communist China by the Muslim 
theocratic regime tuIots of Pakistan. 


16 Faldstan Times, 19fch February, 1964. 



A RE^APPRAISAL OF 'NON-ALIGNMENr 

SlSZB&AKJAK SaSA, M.A. 

Let^rer, North Bengal UkiversUg, Dargeding 

The brutal and naked aggression launched by communist China on 
India in 1962, in flagrant violation of all principles of international law 
and all canons of justice, posed the greatest danger—pressure on India 
to give up non-alignment and make her feel the bankruptcy ” of this 
policy. A deliberate attempt to discredit non-alignment was evident 
and the technique utilized was to project the Sino-Indian condBict itself 
iis Buflicient reason of non-alignment’s unworkability. But this points 
10 a basic misunderstanding of the sinews of non-alignment. Nehru*s 
death raised grave doubts in certain quarters as to whether India’s policy 
of non-alignment would be sincerely pursued. Of course, the New Ck>vem- 
ment of India headed by Mr. Shastri has made it clear that his Qovem- 
ment is committed to Nehru’s policy of non-alignment. A dynamic re¬ 
appraisal of this policy in the light of recent happenings and present inter¬ 
national situation is, therefore, necessary. 

India’s basic policy of non-alignment is being challenged today by w 
orthodox and also by the Sectarian Communist leadership. The chaUenge 
is a deliberate attempt to discredit this basic policy of India. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to note that there is an itmer struggle within 
the World Communist movement between the Sectarian dogmatists and 
the liberal rationalist groups. The object of the dogmatists is polarization 
of the world into hostile camps. One of the principal obstacles^ to the 
realization of this objective is the growing influence of non-alignment as 
a balancing force, among the emerging new states of Africa asad Asia, A 
further obstacle to the Sectarian attempt is the increasing readiness on the 
part of the two Super-powers in the World—^the U.S.A. and the tT.S.SJR.— 
to accommodate non-alignment and to admit that it "phtya a constouctive 
and useful role in the world today. Both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.B. are 
convinced that non-alignment is a force working on the side of peace. 

For example, it is noteworthy that the United States uid Britain, 
which rushed arms aid to India, did not demand alignment as a price ftsr 
their help. It is really amazing that while these two big power! hare not 
insisted nor in foot have wished that India should give up her polity of 
non-alignment, it is only the critics oif this policy at home who advcksate 
India entering into military pacts with the West. The American opinloii^ 
seems to be that India need not do an^hing that would embittsr her rOla* 
tions with the Soviet Umon and that ^^nmld draw Wirnl a^. 
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ChiHA oloaer, in. spite of their bitter ideological rift, opiidon hat been 
recently expressed by t^ro American Scholars, Lloyd I. Bndoliih and Sntonn© 
H. Budplidi of the Harvard tTniversity in a oommnnioation ill the Um 
York TimM of November 28, 1062. Thus, if India's policy of non<align« 
ment can help prevent Russia firom being manoeuvred into a position of 
full support for the Chinese, both Indian and American interests bo 
served. The new American administration under President Kennedy 
gave indications of this major change in the American attitude towards 
non*alignment. Hr. Adlai Stevenson, the new American Ambassador to 
the United Nations, declared at his First Press Conference in New York 
in January 1060^ that the new American Government would make no 
distinction between the aligned and nomaligned nations but would seek 
the best relations with both. Mr. Stevenson went on to say that the United 
States would henceforth respect non-alignment and neutrality and would 
approach the United Nations as a forum not for fighting the cold war but 
for ending it. 

On the other hand, India’s policy of non-alignment drew sympaliiy 
for her from the Communist countries, which not only extended their moral 
support to India but also vigorously censured—and in some cases oven 
condemned the Chinese aggression. This fact can be proved by the state- 
ments of some of the towering Communist leaders at the very lecent East 
German Communist Party Congress at East Berlin. India’s policy of non- 
alignment has not only been responsible for keeping the Sovi< t Union awaj 
from supporting Rod China in its aggressive and expansionist venture to tiao 
south of the Himalayas, hut has also enabled her to get the promised MiG’s 
from the Soviet Gkjvommont together with the establishment of a feetory 
for their manufacture in this country. It is because of her policy of non- 
alignment that India has been able to continue diplomatic efforts to per¬ 
suade the U.S.S.R. to apply its greatest pressure on restraining aggressive 
China by denying her oil and war material, and thus secure Soviet non¬ 
intervention. Today, the Soviet Union has come much closer to India 
than ever before. She lias even invited and warmly received a high-level 
defence mission from India, which, as the report indicates, has sucoessfiilly 
completed its task. The political significance of this new Soviet promiite 
is as much important—or, perhaps, more important than its military impli¬ 
cations. As India is receiving military aid from both the blocs in this 
hour of crisis, her policy of non-alignment stands fully vindicated. Had 
India discarded her policy of non-alignment and joined the Weston military 
alliance straightway, she would not have been able to enlist sfympathy of 
the Communist countries of the world. Very recently Mr. S. A. Range, 
the Communist leader of India, after his tour of Communist countries of 

1 The n>eeoh of Ur, Stevenson reported fn ” Against tibs Cold War (Suauky* 
SSb, p. 100. PAlitberi Asia FUnlialiing Sooss. 
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Eorope Mid tfaftt India’s non«aligmn6ni policy uras suoceesinl in knlaUllg 
China from other Communist countries. 

In this oonneotion, it must not be ovorloohed that non>ali£innent pdky 
has inrored to be a very valuable investment in the defensive apparatm 
of those ooimtries which pursue it; because, the defence-potential is not 
solely a function of arms and ammunitions. It is also determined by a 
capacity to deny the adversary, the utilization of whst he considered to 
be a permanent mainstay of her aggressive potential—^whether military 
or diplomatic. It is crystal clear that because of India’s poliqr of non- 
alignment, which has resulted in isolation of China from her Communist 
neighbour, the latter has been denied moral end material support of the 
U.S.S.R. Kiis has been a groat gain for India. 

Another factor, which has been responsible for making the people of 
the tT.S.A. more receptive towards India’s policy of non-alignment is their 
realisation of India’s political and economic stability to serve' as an effective 
bulwark against the challenge of aggressive International Communism. 
While some of the U.S. allies have switched over to a military dictatorship, 
India stands as a symbol of democracy. They understood the advantages 
that a democratic India provided, in the maintenance of the same in the 
Afro-Asian continents, as against the mounting prestige of China as a Com¬ 
munist nation and that she may turn out to be a ('ontri' of attraction for 
the smaller nations of Asia. India can sustain their national interest in 
Asia, can tom into h show-piece for economic and politual achievfments 
in Asia through democratic methods It is worth noting tliat one of the 
motives behind the Chinese exjiausion towards the Himalayas is her desire 
to hamstring India’s economic groudh based on dt mocratic planning. This 
politico-economic stability, India can maintain only by puisuing a policy 
of non-alignment, which Ainerita now appreti«U*H. A full-fledgtd military 
alliance would not only destroy India’s bt-mding for the uncommitted 
nations of Asia and Africa, but wmidd also make her tlie hot-bed of inter¬ 
national power-politics which would ultimately undeimine her stability. 

That non-alignment has stood the test of time, after being subjected 
to so many stressos and strains, vould be evident from the Joint Com¬ 
munique of President Kennedy and President Radhakrishnan which ex- 
pressed ‘ mutual defensive concern ’ of India and the tJ.S.A. at the Chinese 
threat against the sub-continent. It would also bo evident from the Joint 
Communiquo issued by Prime Minister Mac MiUan and President Kennedy 
which assured India of long-term Anglo-American milibiry aid to buld 
up her defence against any further Chinese aggression. Thanks to the 
poUcy of non-alignment, the uncertainty in regard to India’s long term 
defence plan is now over with tho promise of aid by the TJ.S.A. and the 
Soviet tJnicm. Tho sympathy and support India has received in the present 
crisis from over siwty-flve countries of tbe World has Justified this policy, 
In this oemtext, Mongolia’s very recent and open support to India’s non- 
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'policy bM a apeoial significance. For, ncme of tbe Ck^mmixaiilt 
or anti'OommtiiuBt countries, including the tJ.S.S.B. and the t7.6«A., has 
opmly supported her policy of non-alignment; they have rather main¬ 
tained a neutral attitude in this respect by neiUier supporting nor opposing 
the policy. This t^n support from one of the closest allies of Russia 
smres as a further pointer to the basic soundness of India’s foreign policy. 

In spite of these basic facts supporting non-alignment, a question'has 
been raised in some quarters : Does Ohinese aggression on India call for 
a re-orimitation in our foreign policy ? Our dnswer to this question will 
depend on (») whether our national interests have changed, (it) whether 
n<Hi-alignment has proved to be an inadeqiiate means of achieving them, 
and (Hi) whether alignment is likely to achieve them better. 

On the first, the answer is simple and clear: our national interests 
remain the same—^preservation of our independence and stabilisation of 
our democracy. On the second, the answer is categorically in the negative. 
We have seen that the spontaneous and generous assistance given by Britain 
and the n.S.A. in the form of military equipment iii our hour of need, has 
come even when we are non-aligned ; further from eil accounts, it is clear 
that those who are giving such assistance have not demanded alignment 
08 a price. Again, the Soviet Union has not only kept her commitments 
of supplies, e.g. MiG’s; thero is an enormous fund of goodwill in that 
country and in other communist nations for India even when she is non- 
aligned and has boon attacked by a Communist country. On the third, 
the answer is a bit difficult. And the little evidence that wo have suggests 
caution before we go for a change-over to alignment, making it the corner¬ 
stone of our foreign policy. For if we are aligned, it must bo, in the prewmt 
context, with the western bloc, and such alignment will have two far- 
reaching significant consequences: (a) The Soviet Union will be against 
US. Is it not prudent at this juncture at least to keep the Soviet Union 
on the side of benevolent neutrality in our struggle with China ? Q>) It 
will sap the vitality of the nation by transferring a vital function of the 
defence of our territory to foreign personnel and resources. 

A proper re-appraisal of non-alignment policy shows that it is a positive 
approach as it emanates from a positive objective of internal economic 
development and a keen desire for the pr^rvation of world peace. As 
Frime Minister Nehru*, speaking on the radio in the United States in 1956 
said: “ TOie preservation of peace forms the central aim of India’s policy. 
It is in the pursuit of this policy that we have chosen the path of non- 
alignment in any military or like pact or alliance. Non-alignment does 
not mean passivity of mind of action, lack of faith or conviction. It does 
notitnean sabmission to what we consider evil. It is a positive aiad dynamic 


e i^aoted ia the ohapto on ’ Ihtenuitkmal Folitios in Tnasitlffii ' la iha book 
4 « Fbandations of InteacaatitnuJ Fcditlos **<—by Hsroki and Maigazefe page 664 . 
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ftftproaoh to sooh {tiiobleau as oonfrOhi n«/* l!be fikot that n^. 

alignment policy came to correBpond wi^ India’a eooaomio 8e]f.intcre8t, 
gave it added vitality. It would, therefore, he erroneous to judge the 
success or otherwise of this policy hrom its practical application in regard 
to the relations with any one particular country. The policy of non- 
alignment should always be viewed from a broader perspective of world 
peace and India’s role in preserving it. Even while examining our rela¬ 
tions with any particular country, say, Ohina, we must remember that 
because of this basic policy of our country, we have been able to prevent 
the precipitation of events resulting in a major conflict or wot. 

Experience since 1947 suggests that India has worked steadfastly for 
peace: whether in Korea, Indo-China or in the Suez. She raised her 
voice in support of peaceful methods of resolving x>oints at dispute, and 
she did, at the request of the parties to the dispute, shoulder responsibilities 
which only a trusted non-aligned nation could be asked to take up. For 
example, it was because she was non-aligned that India was asked to head 
the Korean Commission. In other words, India’s non-alignment policy 
hM helped to create a climate for peace and to relax international tensions. 
Thus, in the belief that adjustments would always be possible between 
different systems, India, by being non-aligned, is acting as a balancing 
force and has succeeded on many occasions to save the world from a third 
world war. 

This policy of India, however, should not bo confused with neutrality^. 
While neutrality means an absence of political consciousness and indicates 
a negative approach, India has always played, as we have seen, a positive 
role in international affairs. It is here that the constructive role of non- 
alignment policy proved its tremendous usefulness. Lastly, in the context 
of this positive role of non-aUgra»ent, it must be noted that the argument 
that an alignment wdth some power bloc would havo helped India in her 
war with China, is not tenable if we take into account the cases of certain 
countries in Africa and the Middle East, which, through attachments to 
military powers, have become economic appendages and scenes of military 
coups. The policy of non-alignment on the other hand, besides helping 
India to develop an intrinsically sound economy, has prevented India from 
becoming a target of thermonuclear war even during the critical momeats 
of her war with China. Further, experience of a number of Asian counfries 
has shown that alignment docs not necessarily lead to stability. Pakistan 
is a conspicuous example in this respect. 

Non-alignment is still a vital force and it has now become an intetx 
nationally respected modem political concept. It is in keeping with Lidia's 
traditions, the needs of a developing economy and the Toquirements of 
intemati<ntal peace. The non-aligned policy has given India freedom to 
judge each issue on its own merit but it would be wrong to suggest thM 
India is who% non-oommitted. She is committed to the oanse of freeddtn' 
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and pdaoe. Buying to a question about India’s policy of non^aligiuneot 
President Dr. Radhakrishnan said in the t7.S.A. in J^me, 106$, that India 
was “ aligned to democracy, to freedom, to peaceful solution of outstanding 
disputes.” That is why much encomium has been bestowed on this policy 
of non-alignment. Prof. George Edward Gordon CatUn, internationally 
known political historian extended strong support to this policy of non- 
alignment in the context of the present world situation. Talking to news 
men in Calcutta in the month of February, 1903, Prof. Catlin observed 
that the leaderahip of India at least in S.E. Asia would not have been prac¬ 
ticable if the country had aligned decisively to either bloc. Then, Dr, 
BCaksoud, representative of the Iieague of Arab States in India, speaking 
to Patna Press Association in the month of February, 1963, highly com¬ 
plimented India's policy of non-alignment, saying that it neither meant 
isolation nor equidistance from both blocs. He added that resurgent 
nations could not unfold creative potentials until tensions relaxed. And 
to this end, India’s policy of non-alignment has proved a groat success. 

But with the sudden entry of Communist China into the nuclear club, 
there has been a qualitative change in international situation. An ex¬ 
tremely ominous development has taken place in international politics. 
For the present, the significance of this explosion is political rather than 
military. For some time past, China has boon trying assiduously to con¬ 
solidate her influence in South East Asia and in Africa. The extent of 
her success was manifest at the Cairo Conference of non-aligned countries. 
At Cairo, India stood isolated. No non-aligned power eared to exUmd 
even moral support to our cause against Chinese aggit'ssiou. And it is 
almost certain that China’s new position as a member of the nuclear club 
will serve as a stronger deterrent to the non-aligned nations in this respeet. 
Thus, the success of China will now draw sustenance fiom the nuclear ex¬ 
plosion. There is already a feeling of respectful fear of her growing power 
in some countries of Asia and Africa. As a result, some of the non-aligned 
nations in her periphery might find it safer to establish close contact with 
the new Asian Colossus than to claim full freedom of action in the sphere 
of foreign policy. 

Our Defence Minister, Mr. Chavan did not exaggerate at all when he 
said that th.e Chinese explosion was an event of grave consequence.” 
Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri also rightly told* the nation that Ihe 
Chinese effort to build up a " mighty war machine ” and its recent action 
in eiq^loding a nuclear device ” are serious developments which India mnst 
take due notice of.” We suddenly find ourselves in a new world, a world 
whifdx Mr. Nehru di4 not see or contemplate. This change in mtemational 
situation may compel us to develop our own nuclear weapons at to seek 


Bee the FAI.*s hroadosefc speeiA. to the oatioa tm the eve of National SoUdsrtty 
w^Pnibltahed ia the AmrUa So or Patrika from Caloutta, di^ tha SOtii Oetobar, 
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Ihd of 007 territorial integrity against possible Chinew aggressioii 

by the Joint Declaration of D,K., U.S.A. and the D.S.8,B. In either 
oaee, there would be serious strains on our policy of non-alignment. 
former would heighten international tension, wMch may 1^ to diooting 
war. And the latter would make our territorial sovereignty dependent 
on foreign gmwantee, affecting our independent foreign policy based cm 
non-aHgnmont. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasise that nomalignment can hope 
to survive so loi^ as the cold war does not degenerate into a hot one. It 
is only as long as the two great powem do not actually come to a coUisicm 
that non-alignment can act as a potent force. The precarious balance 
between the cold and the shooting wars projects an ever-deepening crisis 
before the eyes of the non-aligned states like India, UA.R., etc. But 
here again, non-alignment is calculated to be helpful to our national in¬ 
terest. Because, in Cu-yj a war breaks out between the two blocs, India 
can choose the side w'hieh is to her interest, not being tied by military 
allianct'S with countrio of either bloc. Prime Minister Nehru’s state¬ 
ment may lie eiUnl in support: “.If th<‘rc is a big war, there is 

no particular reason wliy we should jump into it. Nevertheless, it is a 

little (UjB&cult now-.i-(la}8 in world w<!,rs to be neutral.We are not 

going to join a wMr.and we arc going to join the side which is to 

our interest when th(' choice conics.” But so long as a hot war 

(loos not break 0 it, wo must stu-k to this polity of non-alignment, and 
t-t*ke all possible st<‘ps to build up a deterrent defence-potential against 
further aggression on our country. 






ECONOMIC EQUALITY AS A 
DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 

Asokexuuab Mitehbbjex 
PrMidency College, Calcutta 

The concept of equality, thinks Laski*, iflone of the most difficult ideas 
in the whole realm of political science. The multi-dimcnsional notion 
of equality as a social ideal is ever-changing. Since the time of the Sophists 
and the exponents of Stoicism right up to the present moment human 
mind has been tmceasingly occupied with tho thought of devising a 8uit« 
able socio-economic as well as politico-legal arrangement wherein it would 
be possible to realize perfect equality in all its aspects. But strangely 
enough thd proper meaning and connotation of this ideal has always eluded 
even the most farseeing of philosophers and social scientists. “ Equality/’ 
says Barker, '*is a Protean notion ; it changes its meaning and assumes 
new forms with a ready facility.”^ This resilient character of the ideal has 
given to it its wonderful surviving power. An indispensable part of the 
greater ideal of democracy, equality is no end in itself. Equality must 
reign so that democracy can survive and freedom can shower its benefits 
on man. 

The root idea of democracy is equality, because it is only through the 
gateway of equality that we can hope to get on to the shrine of liberty and 
have a real taste of fraternity. Tocqueville and Lord Acton might have 
viewed liberty and equality as antithetic things, but the whole experience 
of human history testifies to just the opposite of the viewpoint. Liberty 
and equality are complementary ideas; without equality, liberty is dan¬ 
gerously insecure. The ‘ titanic problem of reconciling Liberty with 
Equality’* must be squarely countenanced if democracy is to be viva¬ 
cious and real. "A society is most likely to enjoy happiness and good 
will, and to turn both its human and material resources to the best account, 
if it cultivates as far as poraible an equalitarian temper, and seeks by its 
nstitutions to increase equality.”* Excepting few short-sighted indivi¬ 
dualists every democrat will endorse this view of Tawney, but nonetheless, 
differences, and on some points acute differences, do exist among the demo¬ 
crats regarding the degree and extent of emphasis to be put on different 
types and thades of the broader ideal of equality. The type of equality 

preached by the Stoics is vague, and that of St. Paul, in a word, inadequate, 
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In tlv 9 middle oqtieUty wee telked ebost m lemel ooewrioiii, but 
ell tihet wee intereet^orientied. Bousaeeo end liie revolntiianaiy dieeipfee 
praedhed equality, but it wee e typical bourgeois olemour for equal share 
in the national wealth with the fSaudal nobility; it was expressed UKwe 
as a hatred against feudal privileges than as d^ire icw realising equality 
in every aspect of national life, politico-legal as well as socio-economic. 
The equslitarian elements in the French Declaration and the American 
Constitution were designed to be effective slogans for enlisting the support 
of the ordinary people for the Iwurgeois causes ; they served as rhetorical 
battle-cries. In the heyday of Tndtistriai Revolution and growth of Gapi> 
talism, it became miserably clear that equal opportunity for all was no 
longer there in society. A few enlightened minds became aware of this, 
Tlie conversion of J. S. Mill who began his career as an earnest Benthamite 
but ended by rcragnising the necessity of state inUTference in social life, 
is a clear proof of this It became more and more apparent in the nine¬ 
teenth century Englisli society that the incidence of povcity should be 
a Tespotisibility of society as a whole. Poveity results not from individual 
faults or lethargy but from unequal sharing of the national wealth that 
began to accumulate in a huge proportion towirds the end of tbe nine¬ 
teenth century. Coufiontod with this situatiem, the social philosophmrs 
were forced to admit that natural equality of all men is vague, that legal 
equality is hopelessly inadequate, that political ©quality cannot be there, 
and social equality will remain a fond hope of the philosophers, unless and 
until economic equality can bo achieved. Commensurate with the demands 
of the age, Matthew Arnold issued the w-arning . “A system founded on 
inequality is against natures, and, in the long lun, bicaks down.”* In 
the field of social administration, this primiple was recognised by the 
adoption of various social insurance measmes which attempted to define 
gome sort of a ‘ poverty floor ’ below which no one will be allowed to fall. 
By the time when all those measures were being ©xpaiimented in the various 
western countries, the Soviet Union, after the Ootobci Revolution of 1917, 
began a new tjrpe of experiment whereby economic equality was sought 
to be realised through collectivist ownerdiip of the means of |»oduction, 
and distribution of tmtional product according to socialist principles. All 
these are attempts to strengthen the base of democracy which visualiaes 
a form of government under which men may live out their lives five from 
the fear of want and oppression. 

Demoomoy places its faitii in the intrinsic value of human personality 
and the development of the capacities of personality in man is the flinal 
political value. This development of personality should tjOce plaoe in 
each alihe and equally, but each Along his/her own path of development 
and of his/hw own individual motion. Koonomio equality ia necoooary 

i. l|a*«wwAwoM,*OnaqBidity’toW*Mlx*ll^ 
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txufy to ttid degrto sod extent that it helps the indltidnfil to be irell eqti^ped 
for the task ahead«~4o develop his faeolties to the utmost hut ahvays in 
hanuony irith the similar olaims for deTel<^mffiat of others in the sooie^. 
Hence economic equality turns out to be a derhratire value, and, as Barker 
puts it, " what is dmrived must not divert or defeat the source from whi<k 
it is derived.”* * 

tf economic equality be defined as something loading to absolutely 
equal sharing of all kinds of wealth among all the individuals in the society, 
then it has found few defenders in the history of thought. Thoi^h eco* 
nomio equality as a characteristic catchword of the present time involves 
some levelling spirit, it is, in reality, far from dead uniformity. Neither 
the democratic socialists nor the Marxists have ever asserted thnt. As 
Crane Brinton’ says, ** Fourier and Saint Simon both repudiate equality 
of compensation; and even Marxism is concerned primarily with the 
rational organization of production rather than with the equalisation of 
consumer’s wealth.” And among the westerners there are some people 
who question the very intrinsic desirability of having economic equality 
as an objective. Hence the proper place of economic equality as an ideal 
in the gamut of democracy requires careful analysis. 

There are sharp differences of opinion on the lengths to which one should 
go to achieve economic equality. For the sake of convenience of dis* 
oussion economic equality can be viewed in two parts—equality of wealth, 
and equality of income. 

In the democracies of the West the individual enjoys the freedom to 
acquire, hold and accumulate pre^erty. Almost in every country, right 
to private property is regarded as fundamental, and many a legal battle 
has been fought on this issue. Hence there the very legal tenet helps create 
some inequality of possessions. When investment of such accumulations 
takM place, there will arise some inequality of income thcr^om. This 
is inevitable, because people in different income brackets will have different 
disposition and different ability to save. 

In the next place when, due to the institution of inheritance, trans¬ 
mission of property takes place at death, and different amounts of wealth 
is inherited by different individuals, the size of economic inequality be¬ 
comes larger still. The imposition of high death duty, estate duly or 
property tax may be presumed to be an effective policy to counter this 
tendency. As a result, there will be some * cumulative influence of this 
contianons attrition' of inherited wealth. This has been described by 
Lord Lionel Bobbins* as the great revolution of our time—a revolution 
umfer anaesthesia”. But one riiould also note that economic inequality 

a. B. BMhav, qp. dlt> p« IW. 
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MittHiag from unequal inheritMioe oaooot be outri^ etedioated 
tiiia method. That ia to aey, economic inequality, in mte d its maior aa> 
peota cannot be eradicated ao kmg as there is private earing and inveeU 
meat thereof, and individual inheritance of ancestral jMropmiy. 33nt to 
what extent this inequality will hinder the enjoyment Of democratio ri|^te 
is a debatable point. No democratic state has any right to abolish private 
saving unless it can ofifer social security in a very wide scale, and guarantee 
some of the prime necessities of life to its citizens. ‘‘Equality involves 
up to the margin of sufficiency.** says Ladd, “identity of response to {rimaiy 
needs.*** It may be possible to satisfy these conditions if all the proper* 
ties and means of production are owned by the society, but then the issue 
takes a political colour. It is argued that in such a situation spontwcteiiy 
of enterprise will evaporate. What is more, there is every likelihood tibat 
we might have to exchange a bit of equality for the sake of a lot of liberiy; 
in short, the remedy would seem to be much worse than the disease. In 
reply to this, it would be sufficient to point out that all liberties are not 
equally important and the error of the individualists is to treat them as 
if they wore. It is in the last analysis a question of value judgment and 
there is bound to he differences of personal opinions. 

The real debate however centres round the other Mpect of economic 
equality, , equality of income or the question of adjusting rewards with 
efforts. Here we shall separately examine the respective viewpoints of 
the Lil>eral8 and the Marxists. 

To the western liberal thinkers the equality of income from work as an 
objective is not acceptable either from the point of view of eiq>edien<y or 
from the point of view of ultimate ethics. First of all, human persona* 
lilies are not, and cannot be, equal in their capacities, physical as well as 
intellectual. To guarantee each the same rewards for Iheir var3ring ca{»* 
cities or abilities will necessarily mean loss in initiative and, as a result 
thereof, less production. 

But this alone does not seem to be a very convincing ground for reject* 
ing equalisation of income. It ia iallaoiotts to argue that individual's 
inoentivo to work and produce depends on the absolute amount of his 
earnings. Bather it depends on his relative position in the scale of inootes 
distribution and the interest he takes in his undertaking. Sooializatioil 
of the economy and the general reduction in income disparities*— these 
two meteures are sure to increase the inoentave of the workers to such ea 
extmit as to &r outweigh any loss of productivity resulting from soslirq^ 
down of a few high inoome*eamerB> 

Item the point eff view of ultimate etfaioe, this prineiide has Iteet td 
commend itself. The system of giving equal rewards to everyone is a vfrteal 
denial to the individuals ooniributlng their best to the aooiel poel» etd 
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iims it stzikMi at the very foimdation d democKacy. A eooiety when 
abwdnte eopncusdo equality xeigns ki bound to be immobile, ftatie, agpd 
lifeleiM. Eoonomio equality is demanded on the ground that sharp in* 
equality of eoonomio power among the people will neoessarily weahen 
their social footing; the poor will hare to pay unreasonable obedienoe to 
the rich on the point of starvation and that means he will be denied the 
hist condition of effeotirely exeroising his independent judgmnent. *It 
is true that a society built on eooncanio inequality cannot attempt to create 
necessary social insitutions for the purpose of equal weigliing of individual 
claims to happiness. But by adopting a policy of uniform pay to every 
individual we shall destroy the basic urge to develop one’s personality, 
and thereby the very purpose of economic equality is defeated. In this 
ccmnection Laski takes a reasonable stand when by equality of income 
be means “ not the absence of varying rates of payment for effort, but 
only that rates of payment shall not so differ that merely by virtue of 
those differences men can exert an unequal pressure upon the fabric of 
institutions,”*® 

This power of some individuals of exerting an unequal pressure upon 
tiie social structure is taken away right at the beginning by the Marxists. 
In the first stage of transition from capitalism to communism, instead of 
private ownership the means of production are socially owned, the motive 
force for production is changed from maximisation of private profit to 
social welfare and instead of * commodity production ’ there takes place 
^production of socially useful goods.’ And regarding distribution«of 
wealth Marx** straightforward rejects Lassalle’s formula of giving * the 
foil product of his labour to the workm-’. From the total social produc¬ 
tion there must be deduction on account of future expansion of production, 
wear and tear of machineries, care for the old, education and pubUc health. 

After deduction, each worker shall be entitled to draw a reward equal to 
bis labottr. But Marx calk this equality of income still a bourgeois principle 
which the socialists have to follow during the dictatorship of the proletwiat. 
(The systma of giving to unequal individuals, in return for unequal amounts 
of labour, equal amounts of products is called ‘ bourgeois ’ by Marx. 
Because, ” people are not alike : one is strong, another is weak; one is 
married, another is not; one has more children, another has less, and so 
on.”** Hence Marx oondudes that ” with an equal performance of labour, 
end hence an equal share in the social consumption fond, one will in fsot 
leoeive more than another, one will be richer than another, and so mi. 
TP avoid all these defects, right instead of being equal would have to be 
unequal.”^ Hence the first phase of oommunism with the prinoipfe 
of dMbutimi eff * to e«oh according to his ability * cannot produce 
equality. 

10. H. 1, LSski., Op. Oft, p. HI. 

' ) 11. KariMtot,CkitiqfpedfthsQoth» t * m B ri^ 

V IS. y.z.]iscip. State aid Bevofotic^ 

liSttia folds estate sad laysM < 
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Tbfi nexb niitifB Ja l^e qwMttr^ ' ttaH wiftiMy ^ ^ xeftdb^d whoa 

nonoy eoooomy wUl w knager ho ihoce and the cdterioa c^ noeda wiU be 
fqffifeiTed to thet of ability. Thia will require a daaaleaa aodety whitd^ 
haa undergone a thorough cultural revolution simultaneonaly with the 
p(ditioo*eoononiio revolution. Abundance in production of material wealth 
and reorientation in cultural values are the preconditions for suooest^Uy 
realiaing equality as a matter of right. As Marx says : ** Bight can never 
be higher than the economic structure of society and its cultural develop* 
ment conditioned thereby."** Lenin dramatizes this view when he says : 
'* Detaocraoy means equality... .equality means abolition of classes.’*’* 
In the final stage of communism, society will be governed by the principle 
of distribution : " to each according to his needs Thus, as needs of 
men do vary, they will be entitled to different rewards. That is to say, 
the principle of perfect equality of reward is also rejected in Mayiriam in 
the ultimate analysis. But here the approach is completely different 
from that of the Liberals. The Marxists champion the cause of equality 
not because its realization will make the state machinery enlightened but 
because it will help satisfy tlie varying needs of different individuals in 
society. This is perfect fireedom and the highest form of democracy. ^ To 
the Marxists, it is abmud to combine the words ‘ freedom ' and ‘ State’. 
True democracy viil be achieved only after the ‘ withering away of the 
state’. The exact point of tuoe uhen this uill happen and the exact steps 
that should be taken for achieving tills are not known. Neither Marx 
nor his followers did ever answer the question of details and of time factor 
necessary for achieving this highest form of democracy. They preferred 
to wait fur new materiais and experiences that will be coming forth in 
course of socialist cxpenmonlation. In practice, however, in the Soviet 
Union there is up till now marked differentiation of jiay to individuals 
doing different types of w'oik The onl\ explanation that can be offered 
for this is the absence of any opportunity to thos^e who are better jiaid to 
exert ‘ unequal pressure upon the fabric of institutions. Their work needs 
this bi^er pay, but thty cannot use this income for exploiting others or 
for making ononuous personal savings and investing them for earning 
profits. No doubt, the socialists in the Soviet Union at present recognize 
some connection between earnings and type oi labour done. It has not 
yet been possible there to ix>aoii the point of disappearance of antithesis 
between mental and physical labour. The necessary cultural revolution 
has not yet been complete. But they have done everytiiing possible for 
realiziog ooonomio equality by ]iroviding for what Laski calls ‘ the pkuming 
of oonsUtutionB tex essential industries " which are sodally owned. 


14. 4di0tsd by tmnin, op, 
i;4Mdiw«p.oit, p. 
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Xbnt to tiw torenMa^ totam tliA piobfea is itot* ft mattor dt pectofiA 
0 C not, but rather how muoh eqaalitjr to mhh at and to what uttta^ 
thm^ or, to other words, how muoh toequality to permit. Kven totito 
western oountries those who reject the ideal of perfect economic equaUtgr 
do not for a moment speak agstost the policy of progressive correction of 
eoonondo inequality throngfa various monetary-fiscal measures. Such 
ft p<dicy is normally jiutioiable and absolutely essential, if the digaity'of 
toe individual is not to be the victim of the arrogance of the rich, if toe 
mind of the individual is to flourish in an atmosphere tree from staggering 
toftdow of hunger wd deprivation. The ideal of economic equality is an 
todif^nsable part of the democratic ideal. It is not an isolated prindpla 
and has to be constantly consistent with the ideal of liberty and subor^- 
aate to the higher goal of flowering of tiie individual personriity. With¬ 
out economic equality, as understood above, legal equality is ineffective, 
politioal equality unreal, and social equality meaningless. It is dear by 
this time that complete equality of inoome and wealth is chimerical and 
undesirable, yet some equality involving fundamentally a levelling process 
is neoessaiy. The bourgeois thinkers categorically reject any measure 
of leveUing-dotcn, while the Atorxist programmes involve both levelling- 
dmn as well as levelling-up measures. In this connection we must have 
some words of caution. The Marxists want not only to drag down but 
latoer to annihilate the whole dass of the capitalists, the exploiten and 
men of vested interests. Otherwise the whole of sodalist reconstruotiem 
tovdves leveUing-up of everyone to the society. The Sarvodaya ideal is 
also more concerned with lifting the downgraded and the poor rather than 
dragging down the rich and the privileged. But it seems to suffer from 
utopianism and vagueness so far as the actual programmes neoessaiy for 
ftttainic^ the goal are concerned. Here a great question of politioal attitide 
is involved. The opponents of the levelling-doicn programme fear that 
" the measures, however laudable the intentions behind them, would have 
the effect of damping society into a strait-jacket in which just tooae virtues 
which are valued most would have the least chance of survival”.’* On 
toe o<mtiraiy, it can be maintained that without adopting some amount 
of leveUtog-doicn measures it would be next to impossible to place every 
body to a level line at the starting point of the race of life lying ahead. 
It thus makes for the beginning, not the end. Laski hits the point when 
he justifiably remarks : ” There is never likely to be an enlightened state 
until there is respect for individuality; but, akK> there will not be req^eot 
fee todividuaUty until there fe an enh’ghtened state. It is only the em* 
phasis upon equality which will break this vidous drole.'*** liuB is the 
most progirasive stand of the Liberals; and the communists overstep it 
by aiming at (he whh^tog away of the state Iteelf. 

i s. Uu4 Ztonsi Bebtoas, cin.cit.jp. IS. 

X TMki, op, cto p. 



CX)NCERTION OF. VEDIC DIVINITY 

SaMIBAN Ch. CHAKBABABTlt M.A., KAVYATlB'mA 


The idea of ‘devata’ or deities forms a very important part of 
Hindu religion. Ths idea of devatii is found in the Vedas, the 
earliest book and the basis of our religion. It is to be admitted that 
the conception of different deities has changed through ages, but still 
there aie somo essential points in the conception which continue as 
they were in the hoary pist In the short scope of this article we 
shall try to discuss some asitects oi the conception of Vedic deities. 

The term ‘devata* has been interpreted m different ways. 
E&ty&yana defines tliis technu’al term in the following aphorism 

i” 

i.e,, whatever is described or praised in the mantra is called devata or 
a deity. Yaska, the author of Nirukta, delines this term in the 
following wAj— 


Bo in different verses of the Ved.m we find different deities. Vedas 
consist of hymns which praise these gods In VeJic sacrifices 
offerings are dod'cated to them with utterance of these invocations. 

A list of the deities as wo find in tho J^gveda is furnished in Nighantu 
beginning with Agui and ending with 

In this long list of the Vedic gods many are nothing but synonyms 
of the same deity. Some are again clear epithets. Such a mnltitude 
of gods is the result of the technical interpretation of the word ‘devata’ 
as mentioned above. All these deities, however, are not given equal 
importance in tho religion. Some gods are prominent while others 
are only referred to by small number of verses. Yaska shows this 
inequality when he classifies the deities in the following way 
Hy w an t fflaww*, www, bswtw* and OlBWiani** i 
Offerings in sacrifices are made to some of them, some are 
again celebrate 1 in complete hymns, some are invoked in a verse, 
some secure both hymn and offering, while some other deities are 
subordinate gode never finding importance in the religion. 

It will not bo out of context if we notice here the 
peculiar conceipticii of the MIoiSmsS-philoBophy rega|ding devatt. 


\ lUnkliHmi. 

• yit.!#. 
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Mfizi&qp«t admits the sapremaoy of the Vedas only. I* takes ttie Vsdss 
to be of oon-hnman origin, self-illuminating knowledge. It admits 
no form of devat|> except the seqnence of ihe letters ae in Indrab. 
Agnib» etc. No other god described by those words is admitted. 
This is beoanse they follow very rigorously the principle that not a 
single letter of the Vedas can be changed or substituted. If 
Agnih and Vanbih be taken to be the names of the same god, we 
may easily substitute a%t3f in place of 

without any change in meaning Rut according to M!in&ips& 
such a substitution will produce no effect of the ritual because the 
deity here is the sequence of letters in sjfhtu and anything other than 
that will violate the sanctity of the Vedas. Mimarnsa takes the words, 
letters and their sequence to be eternal, which duly uttered in a 
sacrifice produce the said re suits like heaven (cf WlVtilt 

qakri’). Any other'conception of devata will hamper the non- 
human origin and so it folbws this peculiar conception of devata 
in support of own creed. Apart from this, **Mimamsa does not 
admit the existence of any Gcd as the creator and destroyer of the 
universe. Though the universe is made up of parts, yet there is no 
reason to suppose that the universe had ever any beginning in time, 
or that any God created i£. Every day animals and men are coming 
into being by the action of the parents without the operation of any 
God. Neither is it necessary as Nyaya supposes that dharma and 
adharma should have a supervisor, for these belong to the performer 
and no one can have any knowledge of them Moreover there cannot be 
any contact (samyogay or inherence (samavaya) of dharma and adharma 
with God that he might supervise them ; he cannot have any tools 
or body wherewith to fashion the world like the carpenter. Moreover 
he could have no motive to create the world either as a merciful or as a 
cruel act. For when in the beginning there were no beings towards 
whom should he be actuated with a feeling of mercy ? Moreover he 
would himself require a creator to create him. Bo there is no God, 
no creator, no creation, no dissolution or pralaya. The world has 
ever been running the same, without any new creation or dissolution, 
Sfs^i or pralaya.*’ * 

But this view did not arise at the Vedic period. This is a late 
conception formulated to defend its owq stand against other systems 
which tried to overthrow the supremacy of the Vedas. So it does not 
form really a p^rt of the Vedic conception of devalA. 
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IThere i« » oonveatkwi to tefc® iiw Bomber of important deities 
to be 83 «nd to olassify them in accordance with the regions where 
they are located. Tbe three regions are earth, atmosphere and 
heaven. This threefold classidoatioo is based on a Vedic verse— 

■il fisbBi tffgfippr \ 

spsgiipit It a** 

The following table shows the classification : 


Terrestnial deities 

Atmospheric deities 

Gelesiaal deities 


TO 

V 
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sntsm^ 
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WPP 

snf^im 

B5*n 

WWWi 
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Among the Vedic deities some are praised in pairs (e g. 

etc.)'. This 18 a peculiar feature of the Vedic cult—'The in¬ 
vocation of pairs of deities whose names are combined as compounds, 
each member of which is in the dual ’ Some other gods are again 
praised in groups. Prom this type we may mention Maruts, 

Idityas, Vi4vedevah, Vaaus, Bodras, etc 

Some chief characteristics of very important Vedic deities are 


described below. 

Agni—He represents terrestual gods. Nearly 200 hymns are 
dadicitad to him. Three agnie ire mentioned, fire on earth, lightning 
in the air and ann in heaven. He ie very young, kindlei trea h every 
morning ( )• Hia famona epithets are WTO 

( mfiiBllf'SilftW • • \ 

He ia the Inrd of the hooee. Ho catriea the departed aonl to 


the region beyond death 


* B.V.11.18041. 

• B.V, 1.14. 


» B.V„ 1.H4 
» »,V.. 
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His functiooB are summarised by Yiska-—^Hwriw 13^ 

fnvnnvrfn vRfwt mr ntniitnef^^^wisirv wt i 

Indra —He represents atmospheric'gods. He is celebrated in 
some 250 hymps. He is said to be very strong, the killer of many 
demons like Y^ra, Sambara, BauliiQa, etc. He destroys *tbe 
obstructors of rain water, pierces the encio->ure of Vala ((if IVIB 
fsres^*®) and makes the rivers flow {‘sianfVfl fl^ tIB 
). Warriors beg his assistance for victory. He is very fond 
of soma-juice—(t wtiw ). Yaska states his functions— 

‘•wwr wigm^R f«^ m vt aw vi a gt>f^Rsn <^ a i*‘* 

VfhaddevatS of Sauiiaka says of him— 

•fwinf 5 «i3frer 9 f^ a i geiH. i 

n^’ wrer mu ftftrer ii*'* 

Stirya—He represents all celestial deities. Brilliant in 
appearance, Surya destroys darkness. He protects the creation. 
He is the eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni (). 
Surya is the soul of the world, both moving and standing alike— 

‘^snw! anra?RRg^« i’ *® 

He has many aspects which are called by the names of Mitra, 
Sabita, Pusan and Visnu. 

Sabita is the enlivening aspect of Surya. He induces man to 
work. He watches the universe— 

irfuwT ^ gspnf^ i”* 

He holds the universe— 

^ar irfiiJl ^rf^^prwfw ^ gw’ i’” 

The famous ‘gayatrl-mantra* celebrates him— 

wff '^srer i 

^ si: ir* 

Pusap is the Sun with mild rays { dVws). He i§i the lord of 
domestic animals and path-finder. He is also a restorer of lost 
artLcles. 


8 R.V., X.164. 

• Sirukta, Vn. 8. 
w B.V., 1.11-8. 

» B.V., II. 18-12. 
u Kiraktii VII. 10- 


:s Vrh«d(]evat&, H 0. 
is&w E,V , 1.1161. 
“ R.V.. 1.88-8. 

« B.V., IV.644, 

W B.V., in. 8846 , 
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Vi^u » BtiDt Hii tbr«e aiiides ^ate <tftefi «e]0{n»ted in 

VWic verges like— 

ys wwp^^w mm W(9 WCTL1 

All Hindu rites begin with his name— 

•«%««>! I” 

fqtiw sfwsfnran B 

Miira is the benedcia! aspect of the Sun. Yaska summarises 
the functions of Burya—*it«nq«T fUnRm 

g B%g*i i r s wwlfB en^ i’^‘ 

Soma is celebrated xn some 100 hymns. The ninth book of the 
l^gveda is full of these prayers. Soma is taken to be the lord 
of the brahmins. This very holy offering is very dear to our 
gods. Almost all the principal Vedic rites are concerned with 
Soma. 

Varuna is a moral guide to mankind. He knows and punishes 
the sinners. A nice prayer to him is quoted below— 

•niqt aftqqW i 

Yama is the lord of the departed souls. He is invoked in funeral 
rites. 

A6vinau are the divine physicians. They are ever young. 
Yaska raises a dispute regarding their identity ( ^ etc. ). 

Usas 18 a very famous goddess who is described to be a very 
beautiful young maiden of white complexion. Elegaut poetry is 
found in her invocations. She makes the way for Surya and de«.troys 
darkness. «. 

These Vedic deities are invoked for manifold purposes—for 
material gam, cattle, gold, victory, son, etc. All of thorn afe 
described to be mighty enough and having inOuence on mankind. 
If propitiated, they fulfil our desire. Brilliant appearance, great- 
wisdom, bountifulness to a sacrificer and supremacy—these are the 
common features of the deities. Whether they are human in 
appearance is a debated question. Yaska has shown the alternatives, 

l'** 

« 

»• R.V., Lsa-it » R.V.. isa^qt 

*V Nirnkt»,vn.«. « K.V,m894. •» Niralrt»,Vn.« 






I .^e ealdto hftve bodily Ike bai^d, fffm/ foot/ 

beard, etc. Articles enjoyed by human beings are said to bo possesMd 
by them. They are also endowed with human qualities and actmMeB. 
The following quotations will show these points— 

«WT snnpBTt t 

iNt <it(c 

^ w!f I*” 

‘qiHtt®|tssrwoi*** 

* sn gT »srt iRia T rfil»4 «n% i*” 

‘wi p Mwi t ^ r ” 

This anthropomorphism is a characteristic of all ancient religions. 
The opponent view is again stated— 

arfqu sistinfini mt «i(«Hn^^i(kw 

W5|in I qnt ^ ^srws% ^pnit ^ aw 

i’ ** 

The visible forms of fire, sun or wind are not human in 
appearance. Bo this will be the case with other deities too. 
Lifeless articles are also praised with human attributes as in the 
following extracts— 

‘uRnFqfe »’ 

f fiww f w I’- i" 

•gnf i*i 33^ i** 

Then the third alternative says that both of the former opinions 
are true ; the deities can assume any appearance as they like:— 

vemkmi gs i «rfW 3^qft^i5»q iwf qsfwiw qir 
qsmww I* 

The sun, the moon, storm, earth, etc. are themselves lifeless and 
not bearing human appearance but their presiding deities are 
human in appearance. It is the presiding deity who is invoked in 
a mantra or a hymn and not the article itself. So says Durgacharya 
in his commentary— 

« E.v.,ra.6a6. 

* B.V., I. a-l. » Nirakta, VH. 7. 

*» E.V., VL 47-8. ^ B.V., X. 94^. 

*• E.V.. X. 90-12, « B.V., X, 78.9. 

» E.V.. n, 10-4. ' ** Nirukta, VH* 7. 

Gonmantoty of Dgrgiehlrys on Ifuukto, yn. 
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In tbis oonueoticm thd question arises wbetbear there wm anjr 
image*worri]ip in the Yedic rehgton. Has H&ller holds that ‘^rite 
reUgion ol the Veda knows o! no idols’*.*^ ' But it must be admitted 
that ‘the description of the Gods in the Bgveda is mainly antbxo- 
pomorphioal and it is just possible that artist sometimes painted 
their figures in colours, or car\red out their images on stones or 
wood, or made clay images to represent their various functions. 
Vivid descriptions of Indra, Budra, U^s, etc may easily induce 
icons. These Vedic descriptions furnish fair material for images but 
their iconoplastic representation is not yet discovered. But even 
if we take that images were existing in the Vedic period, still 
that does not necessarily prove image-worship. It might be then 
a secular art. From some Vedic verses it seems that reference to 
images of gods like Indra are referred to. A reference to the 
purchase of Indra for ten milch-kine also comes in favomr of this 
hypothesis. Dr. A. C. Das says, 'from a careful consideration of 
each evidences as are available, I am disposed to think that there 
may have existed images of some of the Gods though their worship 
was not much in vogue, and was sometimes condemned’.** 

Personification of Nature is another feature of the religion which 
deserves a discussion here. Dr. Winternitz says, 'Many of the 
hymns are not addressed to a sun-god, nor to a moon-god, nor to a 
fiie-god, nor to a god of the heavens, nor to sfcorm-gods Bind water- 
deities, nor to a goddess of the dawn and an earth-goddess, but the 
shining sun itself, the gleaming moon in the nocturnal sky, the lire 
blazing on the hearth or on the alt t or even the lightning shooting 
forth from the cloud, the bright sky of day or the starry sky of night, 

the roaring storms.Bat we think that the Vedic se^s did not 

take the natui-al phenomena to be gods in the sense iq which tiie 
western scholars like Dr. Winternitz tedee it to be. The Vedic 
seers felt the presence of the Supreme Being behind every natural 
phenomena whom they attributed^witb a special name and feature 
and praised with the hymns. A Vedic verse may be quoted here— 

•mn ^ »win apnwwffw y*" 

M&Uei Chips from a Geimsn woikshop, 1, p. 38. 

^ A. C. Das, Culture (1925)» p. 144. 

N A. C. Dm, 9grodio Culture (1936), pp. 144-146. 

^ Wiatsmits, A History of Indian Literature, V<d. I (1937). 

[English transktion pnbliihed by Oskutte University, page 74]. 
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lt»is IB » very faraouB invocation of SQrya. But how can the diao 
of the sun, which is itself a Mfeless thing, be the soul of the world 
hrvDving and standing stilll ? To explain this it must be said that 
they found sometlung else in the disc of the sun. It is the aspect 
of Brahman, the presiding deity named Sutya who is the soul of the 
universe. In this way we may explain the apparent contradictions 
in the Vedic texts like—nwrar*, ^ etc. 

Some scholars think that like other primitive religions, the 
Vedic hymns had their origin from fear and cupboard love. They 
opine that the Aryans got frightened at the sight o'" the fierce aspects 
of Nature-storm, fire, lightning thunder, etc. ; took them to be 
very powerful gods and tried to propitiate th('m by hymns and 
offerings. In this way the personification took place in religion. 
But it is very hard to believe that only fear and greed may give 
rise to such elevated hymns as we find in the llgveda. I like to 
quote here from the ^tgveda, where Agni is compared to a loving 
father of easy approach— 

*« m i’ *• 

Be thou, 0 Agni,-of easy approach like a father to his son. Can 
such a prayer c-oiue out of fear and greed only and not out of congenial 
love and devotion ? In fact the seers looked at the natural 
phenomena witli reverential curiosity. They became charmed with 
this creation. They felt a divine hand behind these visible 
phenomena. Slowly with tlio advancement of thought tliey realised 
the presence of Brahman in every thing of the universe. Then we 
get the verse— 

lit ^ firar* I 

w 4t M* 

It is thus a natural and voluntary flow of love and devotion which 
expressed itself in the Vedic hytniis As a child depeude on his 
father for bis maintenance and welfare, similarly the Vedic Aryans 
depended^qn God for assistance and prosperity. Plven Dr. Winternifcz 
admits that “The vedic singer does not look up to tlie god whom 
he honours in song, with that shuddering awe and that faith, firm 
as a rock, with which the rsalmist looks up to Jehovah.”*® Otherwise 
they could not even dream of the beauty of U^as, so famous in the 
Vedic literature. 

• B.V., ,1(1-9. 

^ 'Wicterottz, A Bklory of lod'an Liieratvtt, Traoslation bto EnglUb, pablbbed 
by tfsivewily, 1927, Vol. 1, p. 79. 
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This does not imply tbftt th^re is nothiag fearful in the 
oonouption of God. It is there. God is the just ruler of msmkind. 
He punishes and rewards as well with i npartblity. To a sinner, 
He is therefore—'wiwt urtf wM A sinner can never 

escape His notice. Bndra represents this aspect of the Bupreme 
Boul. So the prayer arises— 

Protect us, 0 Tludra, by your beneticial a3p».ct. A father also 
punishes his son when the latter deviates fro'ii the path of virtue. 
Though essentially a fathc'r is loving and sytapatlietio yet he assumes 
severity for chastisement of such a sou. Tf we follow the path of 
virtue and honesty, if Wr» do not fall a victim to evil temptation, 
we should never get afraid of Ood, the Supreme Path-^r. 

The next and most iin^iortant question is whether gods are 
many or theie is only one (jod- From the enumeration of tlie 
Vedic deities as furnished in Ni'fhaotu the question seems to be 
decided in Mipport of iioljtheism. As we find so many deities 
praised m the \VdaH the Wdio religion must be polytheistic 
one. But this is a hasty conclusion, which is arrived at by 
the western wholars like Macdonell, Wint‘’ruil^:, etc. Macdonell 
says, “It is thus essentially a ptlyilieislic religion, whn*h a^s^lmes 
a pantheistic colouring only in a few of its latest hymns.He 
is misguided by the appireni plurality of go Is. In fact there is only 
one God praised in the Ve ! is 'I'h to are verxes wiiiuh prove that 
mouotheihin was prevaUmt in the Wdic age. Not that Macdonell was 
unaware of these vcrscR hut stdl he says, “The idea is oven found in 
more than one late p.issige thi^ v.inous deities are but different 
forms of a single divi no being. Tlr'idea, however, never developed 
into monotheism.’’*' VVe do n. I know why. Similarly Dr. Winternitz 
refers to polytheism in the Yedic religion in lim ffwfory of 
Literature, Vol. I 

The 'Veda' consists of Sa iihitis and Upanisida. To formulate 
their opinion Macdonell >'nd Wintornitz have totally ignored the 
Tlpani^ada without any proper ground It is very explicitly and 
repeatedly stated in the IJpan ajils thvt ‘‘there is otlly one God from 
whom the universe issues and into whom the universe merges”. 
Nobody can deny that the llpamsid^ firmly established monotheism, 
which describe one Supreme God who is everything hh ). 

Usodonell, i Fcdir Reader For SUtdeitU, lotrodoetion, p> XVIU. ' 

♦* m . ikxix. 
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Breo in tbe Sfriphiti-texts we find monothdism. The bttge 
nninbernf the Tedic deitiea is leduced to three only by Yftskaih 
Kirukta. He says, ^ There are 

on^ three gods reigning over three regions'-^rth, atmosphere and 
beav^. All other gods are but synonyms of these three. Hp 
classifies in this way-— 

m weifhjiwr* fwv i 

imii «rf7 «i|^ «raf^ i’ ** 

Agni is the terrestrial god, Indra or Yayu is atoofiosphei^ic and 
Sfirya is j&e celestial god. 

fiaunaka, the author of Y^haddevata, similarly classifies the 
deities in three according to regions— 

'snaif Kbuitwg^ crnnn mgW ^ I 
tvttw W? wwl U 

s a w i l ^ a << i f i wiww i ffw' INNt^ I 
q ^ fi|WwR>*«l«lA 81 Wh<l€ S <<l^< t H ** 
ifi ii ftAii iwiq^flc i 

ifpgifwi^sg ** 

But in the long run he admits that there is only one God. These 
three are not essentially different. 

TIjMiisnii im MUiTHiif n*w I 

Thus monotheism is the ultimate theory of the Vedas. One supreme 
God is called by so many names in consideration of His mani¬ 
festations. Essentially there is no plurality in the conception. 

Similar is the view of Anukraraanika— 

“feiifftiii: (^wwfisj ^uRT fgufit .niipmn sFimr* 

i|iC(ra: nfrsii.»?ii n ifiiwn ^lai 

if 1 ff i^mcm i” ^ 

He calls ihat One God by the name Surys. MM. Sitaram 
S&sid holds this view that Surya is the only God praised in the Vedas. 
He explains many Vedic mantras in support of his theory.** He says— 

**^* m swiiiw ^ IT ftn 

HimlA mi f iiqal nr m 

f «n( ^ns i 8 ^ nii w i m ^ 

« Jlitokto* Vn. 5. 

'*» im. 

*» vrb*da«T»us, 1. es-To. 

«. ttii,;'#.' 

■ f ...,■ 

iff. till iiiisvr fei itlengtli ia'Ved&rtbtirlolzsb — 

v ;’>:’ ltlftflltirta> Sartrl,186l. Ssadait Collfgs BMiwsb S«pw XIX. 
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ftiu] admits mtmoidieism to be estabHshed in ibe Vedas. 

Yisice also admits this oltimate unity. The sacrihcial post is 
praised in a complete hymn (EtV. iii. 8), Varhis, Samit, grinding 
stones (X. 76-94, 176), mortar and pestle etc. are deified and praised. 
Homan qualities like hearing, thinking and doing are attributed to 
them. This is apparently absurd. Yfiska observes— 

If *1 iic4niii|(ibvngs[% i 

•iwn agii “qawnrwdtssJt *wf^ i * siic^aMi fdl 

sw w wm s H f w wi g s wH i>^ e smmtin* 

So there is no absurdity in th.*ir praise as tliey a’e not different from 
the Supreme Soul. 

These are, however, the views oi bo many acholars. In the 
Veda-Samhita itself there are ample instances to prJve undoubtedly 
that the Vedic religion was monotheistic on*. I think it better to say 
that the Vedic religion is an unique conciliation between Polytheism 
and Monoth'ism. These two oon’eptioiis are not diametrically 
opposite in Indian mind. The western scholais take these to be 
contradictory ideas one of which necessarily negativates other. 
By monotheism they mean—‘Ood is one and not many’, and by 
polytheism they mean—‘God is many and not one’. But the 
Vedic religion teJls us that ‘God is one and many at the same 
time’. There is no contradiction in Him. He, though one, assumes 
so many forms and is called by so many names in accordance 
with His manifold activities. Electricity when put in a bulb 
gives light, when put in a fan, gives air, it pioduces heat and 
cold in different receptacles, but Electricity is one thing by nature. 
God is omnipotent, onmipresent and omniscient. Different appela* 
tions are given to Him by the seers. Some Vedic verses are 
quoted below in support of monotheism or rather the conciliation 
between monotheism and polytheism. 

He is one, the brahmins call Him by so many names like 
Indra, Mitra, Va^ruria, Agni ... etc. 

« »irttkts,m4.8. 

»• n«.,4.w. 

® B.V.,I.XM4e. 

P~1V 



iw iiipv ^ ivvnt iiviiif ^ piip^ 

^Wllf f^WNpfppll ^pi rf 4lw|pf HJiMt PWP^I H 

'•lio w <»tir lftUi«r and creator, who knowe ail <^a worlds, who battn 
the iMinea of irariotifl gods but ii one • 

0i apf iji||t fPlw vxf Rfiivfmra i 
wOtnn a 

*A* tibe one uniTereal symbol of the Tarioos forms of the vini'yerse 
India takes op different shapes in different bodies imd reveals 
hunfolf differently in those diverse forms. Though Ee is essentially 
One yet through His own M&ya He presents himself in varicjus 
forms to the devotee.’ 

^ uso ^pwf ft^ssfj ntjs** I 

Hl^Wlan fihncm fiwp swai^m ’* 
i.e, Pe alone has revealed himself in all these forms. 

fiwdla t gt ig fiiSBwm i 
sfnnsnt wstfir tf wft s rt s m^l shpw^^ qsK n" 

^ ^ sit* t7^if tv tltll^t 

ttivwtstsntT tt"stiwmwi n 
The Supreme Being is everything—all past and future. 

•gw itti* vtti ttiitst sim tfftr tssttw i 

*t«< 9^: V tljiUtlfi^ V fff fiM 9tH tt*i*' 

The wise brahmins attribute many names to that One. fbut) He 
who creates all this universe is One (essentially). 

To quote from Sukla Yajurveda— 

W| WPfRIffJ wj ilW'QWS vP5[ 
tvs!^ ti fbid^ snp't sit ^ r 

All the gods invoked and worshipped in sacrifices are One (and 
tihl manyTa 

^ - ^BBBM aBHBSh aWMHH* MiMHBB aHBSBMB HB^h -I WW 

wstitt^ tilt wn vjW wtSffSIlWI^ttiltfniW r 
TTyanfc YajuTveda also telis the same thing— 

^ t: tfilm <l ibtim ffl tt fiffl tstf sitmst I 

41 ^tm! twtr w sf sltv* ftt! tsstvtr I* 

•* 

• ILV.,X. 884. 
t E.V.*VI.«-18. 
t B.t..tin.(84. 

SI Il.V.,X.8l4. 

« 8.t<,X904. 

« IM-S, 

•• atsiXtU^t. 

« fiiik%|4i)vsas.xn.utf. 
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In tbft Aihsrmv^dft i^ w« inft glttitlM ite*^ 

PRNWI 

p Ipy 1l<«f ^ 

These are very clear evidences towards the existence of mcnotii^tn* 
Many oth» verses are found in the vedas whidb may be and aotnaily 
have been inierpreted in support of ihe^same. As, for example, V%k 
says in the famous DevTsQktam— 



mf sm i M ftn h** 

Siyapich&rya comments upon it-*~ 

paanijjr»i <m wi fwii*ipcwi or vfur wf siwfinra fiisnnw wfnv 

Other hymns also may be mterpreted m such a way. Consequently 
it is unjust to say that the Yedic religion did not know of mono¬ 
theism. 

Another feature is to be noted in this connection. In the 
Vedas same epithets are often applied to the deities in common. 
AH of them are held to be strong, supreme, bnlliant and beautiful. 
We see that glorious epithets are heaped upon the praised god, 
b^ore whom all others disappear. * The practice of the poets 
even in the older parts of the J(;tgveda of invoking different gcds 
as if each of them were paramount gave rise to Professor Max 
MffUer’s theory of bCenothetsm or Kathenotheism, according to which 
the seer held the bsiief m individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest.'*'* But this feature oatue into existence sw a result 
of monotheism. As all the gods are but different names of the 
One Supreme Being, similar attributes may easily be conferred 
on any of them without any contradiotioii or absurdity. The 
Bacrihcers offer their oblations in names of so many deities but wi'& 
the view to worship that Supreme One. AH the rituals lead to Bis 
pleasuie. In this way the utteringe like *i|iN WWpnpfPwle fN 
pIpi (nlUvli ilN ffHi* etc. are justified. iEvea Macdon^ admits ffbat, 
"Henotheism is therefore an appearance rather than a reality^ 

an appearahoe {Roduced by.and by the gretring’ belief in the 

unity of the gods each bf whom might be regarded as a type of 
the divine.*'** 

«• A.V.Vll.8f.l. 

* o( fissikSi tatttsU|**« 
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When wn we to think of Brehm»n, i# v«y k«d • twit to 
think of One indhite. It is mnch oMler lor the e{uritn») beginnw 
to take » partial view m the form of a devat&. When after a 
thorough piaotioe of the Vedio rites the mind of one becomes 
sj^toaU^ mature, one can understand the instructions of Vedinta— 
%WBlfe*---‘that art thou 1’ ^ * 

The western scholars commit the first mistake when they discard 
the Upanifads from their view without any sufficient reason. Bven 
then the Samhitd *k enough to prove the existence of monotheism. 
But they deny the same either out of preoccupied mind or out of 
misinterpretation. It may also be due to their lack of acquaintance 
witjh ^he peculiar conciliatory attitude of Indian mind. 

Veda is not the name of a particular book of certain date, but 
a ^'literature of particular epoch extending over a long period, say 
two thousand years or so. As this literature represents the total 
achievements of the Indian people in different directions for such 
a long period, it must of necessity be of a diversified character."** 
We cannot say that from the very first day of civilisation the idea 
of monotheism could arise. As found in many other religions here 
also {ffimarily people believed in many deities, but in course of time 
with the development of rational thinking, they leaned towards 
monbtheism. This is aleo established from the fact that the 
passages which tell of monotheism are considered to be of a later 
date on knguistio grounds. Simultaneously different schools of 
thought existed. Bitualists believed in so many deities different 
from one another with difference in name, etymologists believed in 
trinity of gods, while others believed in One Supreme Being only* 
Views of all the schools have found place in the Vedas. We find 
in the Vedas the developinAnt of Aryan thought. The sages of later 
ages found impetus from the Vedas to estabtish "Advaitavid", 
wlMc& appeared in the later portion of the Vedic era. That is why we 
cannot agree with MacdoneH when Ite says, ^Tha idea^ however* 
ney<^ developed into monotheism', for he has ignored the fievelopmeot 
from polytheism to monotheism and the pecutiar conciliation between 
tlw two* 


M g, K. DMgW)W, A Birtow of todise PUUwopbj, Vol. t, 190, p. U. 



A iartoftT NOTI& 6N ttM£ 

BK. BS^APSASAD BSAmORlBfA, UX.,'t>:^«tXu 
Sfip^t Singh ColUge, ifiagmjt Umihiddbai 

Time element is always implied in the notion of oansation 
because tbe cause and the effect, if they are to be at all, muit occupy 
some point of time. Now it is for us to consider how time fares 
in tbe test of pure reason. The ’conception of time is always a 
puzzle with philosophers. ‘*It is interesting that Bt. Augustine, 
unlike the Schoolmen who were,seldom in doubt, frankly despaired 
of solving the difficulties about Time. *What is time? If one 
asks me, I know ; if I wish to explain it to another, I know not.* 
So Berkeley says, ‘For my own part, whenever I attempt to frame 
a simple idea of Time abstracted from the succession of ideas in my 
mind, which flows uniformly and is participated in by all beings, 

I am lost and entangled in inextricable difficulties. T have no 
notion of it at all.**' Modern philosopher like Whitehead is also 
critical of time since an instant by itself does not reveal the essence 
of the temporal transition. Immediate experience does not provide 
any plusible ground to suppos;) that nature is composed of instant. 
‘We do not perceive an instant at all, either as a locus of instantane- 
ous space or as any othir temponl elcinent ’® 

With this background in Western philosophy we may do well 
to realise the Advaitic ixisition on time “in lefuting lime (Kala) 
Gitsukha says that time cuinot hJ perceived either by the visual 
sense or by the tactual sense, nor can it be apprehended by the 
mind, as the mind only op'ratt^s in association with the external 
senses. Moreover, since there are no perceptual data ; it cannot 
be inferred. The notions of before and after, succession and 
simnitaneity, quickness and duration, cannot by themselves 
indicate t^e nature of time as it is in itself."* There are, as Prof. 
Hiriyanna rightly observes (m his Indian Philosophical Studies, 
Vol. I, pp. 104-06), four different views of the Advsitin on the 
problem of Time. These differences of view are not, however, with 
regard to the main conclusions but only as regards the details of 
the doctrine. The non-dual Brahman, the conolusiou of all Advaitic 
literature does not suffer in the least due to this divergence of 
opinions prevAbnt amongst the Advaitic thinkers. All these 
different views on Time have for them the main theme to prove ifcat ’ 

^ W.ltliigt, M47. 

* VUtl W, V. fisniaWMbnidt. WhMuad's af fmt UMt), pf* IlNttUt 



BtAbmab* the AjbsoKitd HcaJlity ie lo ibi$ oomteetton 

13^. Mah^deviko wi^sly pointe oat» ^*Be9)Uty» in thevidw of 
it truly tim^essi timdlets not in the sense of endless duratioUi 
but }U the sense of eternity and completeness, requiring neither 
a before nor an after {Time and the Timeless, p. 70).'* 

However we are now more interested in four views of the 
Advaitin on Tipie. In the first place, .Sadikara himself is of opinion 
that time is an avidyakarya. Doe to its being a karya or an 
effect, time must have a beginning and an end and as such must be 
unreal. Time element, though not a product of individual fancy, 
does not even apply to cosmic miya. Cosmic mays does not begin 
in any point of time, 'fime is not applicable to the Absolute 
Brahman because it is timeless. Like all other objective empiricif^ 
reafities time is riddled with co itradiction and is an anirvloya 
appearance. The second view on time we come across in VanamSla, 
a commentary on dachkara’s Bhasya on the Taittiriya Upanifad. 
Time is here delineated as a relation between Brahman and AvidyS, 
the Absolute Reality and the realm of appearance, rime itself 
is not included within avidya but like avidya, it is beginningless and 
one with an end. On the rise of true knowledge when all avidyaka 
appearances are dissipated, then the time*element is also dissipated 
since the relation between appearance and reality cannot be real 
but is an appearance only* and it must court the fate of an 
appearance. Third view on time we get in Madhusudan Saraswati’s 
Siddhantabindu. Time is here identified with avidyS. This 
statement construed carefully gives rise to a sense that time is not 
the same as avidyi but an active dynamic aspect of avidyd. The 
last view considers time as identical with Brahman. Time is here 
diangel^B eternity and moments of time, as are ordinarily conceived 
by us are only appearances of this changeless eternal time, which 
is no other than Brahman itself. Though time is identified with 
the Absolute Brahman, this time is not our ordinary time which 
is measured by before and after and thus the primary Advaitio 
•position ia saved Ordinary conception of phenomena) tiqie carries 
with it finitude. Finitude means dependence and dependence is nef 
genuine real existence. So our conception of time may be a 
postulate subservient to practical empirical purposes but in the 
aualysis of reason it is an appearance which is s^f* 
contradictory and indescribable in character# 



WITHERING AWAY OF THE SAVER DUTIES 
IN THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY 


X>B. Tabasakkab BAxrvBTxa 

* 

Viava-B^arati UniveraUy 

Sinoe the da 3 rB of the Mughals Sa;^er duties had been one of the i^moipal 
Bouroes of revenne to the state. The term aayer denotes market; but 
in its wider sense, it meant ruious kinds of imports on trade and property. 
In relation to taxation, it referred to numerous petty dntios and taxes 
which were not fixed for all times to come. Regarding sayer duties, it 
was stated in the Fifth Report on the Affairs of the East India Company : 

“ These duties which went by the names of sayer, as they extmided to 
grain, to cattle, to salt, and all the other necessaries of life passing throngh 
the country and were all collected by corrupt, partial and extortionate 
agents, produced the worst effects on the state of society, by not only 
checking the progress of industry, oppressing the manufacturer, and causing 
him to debase his mantiiacture, but also by clogging the beneficial opera- 
tions of oommoroe in genet al and alwidging tixe comforts of the people at 
large.”* It is extremely difiicnit to define the nature and scope of these 
duties which were condemned in the Fifth Report. Whatever may be 
their real nature in the Mughal period, the amazing variety of the duties 
and petty taxes which came under the broad head of sayer, is sufficient 
to oonfhse any scholar who tries to make a sketch of them in the early 
British period. Rahdarry or Transit duties, bazar, haut and gunge duties, 
taxes on profession, road taxes, taxes on boats and sometimes even the 
so-oaUed police tax, all of them came under the general head of sayer duties. 

The sayer duties which were collected by ihe zamindars in the early 
British period, hy virtue of old-established usage, were especially local 
and arbitrary charges. What is more interesting is that a show of autho¬ 
rity was fttways connected with the levy of these duties. The zanundsrs 
and sometimes other authorised agents used to collect these inland imposts 
'on goods bought and sold in the bazar, haut or gunges within their terri¬ 
tory or on goofis pawing through their territory whether by land or water. 
The levy wyer duties was considered to be a right by the aamindars 
and as Buoh oomifiloations arose when the question of pwmanent aetUe- 
ment was discussed in the nineties of the 18th eentory. Another interns^, 
phenomenon is an important branch of the sayer duties, namely Transit 
duties, got detaohed from the main body and dei^loped into a sepixatw, 
folMisdgsd ex tern of taxation as years rolled on. It is iwyi S iOl^ to mat 
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d fai fa iitQg r atAon of<tlie tax stamotote of the oountry in the mid»ei ght eeotii 
oeatozy. One should not be ooniiised to see tliat even in the nMxmtes of 
J ohn Shore and Lord Cornwallis Transit duties were referred to as st^ 
duties. The distinction between the two gradually became more maihed. 
Thus Hamilton wrote : “The term sayer means a market and in its broader 
use relative to taxation referred to a large variety of imposts upon trfde 
and upon personal property which may be grouped into three main divisimis. 
There were first, the sea customs diities upon imports and exports; second, 
the inland customs charged upon the transit of goods from place to place; 
and third, a great variety of local taxes of various kinds levied upon traders 
and manufacturers. It is to this third class of taxes that the term sayer 
in its more limited significance is generally restricted Though 

we cannot accept this classification of Hamilton, because sea oustoms duties 
upon imports and exports did not at all form a separate head at the time 
to which his observation may bo attributed, there is no doubt that the 
scope of the sayer duties narrowed down to a great extent in th^ early 
British period. Still, it is difficult to enumorato clearly all the articles 
t ha t came under the scope of the sayer duties. 

The prodigious variety of sayer collection may be classed for the ctm- 
veoienoe of our study under a few general heads*: 

(1) Duties collected on the tranait of goods and merchandm at ehokeya 
and pharriea, etc.: 

These duties must bn distinguished from the general transit duties 
collected on account of Government. These duties were demanded 
by the zamindars on the transit of goods through their respective terri* 
tories. Zamindary chokeys were established for collecting these duties. 
They were levied at ferries and fords of rivers, at passes through hills, 
or at less convenient stations on the highways and routes of commerce. 
It was also a praotioe to exact duty from merchandise passing through 
the gunges. It was not unusual for that purpose to force into the gunge 
an importation of goods passing by a near route. 

(2) Dufiec collected on the vend of commoditiea at hauts and bamra : 

These were market tolls collected in money or in kind as a retribu¬ 
tion fbr the protection and accommodation afforded by the nuuket. 
They were levied partly in the form of rent for the spot occupied in tiio 
inaak^t whether a covered or an open shop, and partly in the shape of 
dnttf# on the iKrticlM brought into the market. 

( 3 ) paOkateMedaitgfimgea: 

duties the imd u«ie o(»BUBe^ 

«t ^ uf u transfer of the proper^, and at mmf^ 
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yi^b/tm isooili if«Kf wa&glwdi ot mewnoed tibiB aad tiM mB«r. 

Som^tiBiBB* hffweimt ikvy were toriedi <»i importo^rai or ejipqrtft- 
tion of goods, tn titie oase of land carriage, tlie q;aai)M1^ ym aeoar- 
tained by tbe load wid in the instance of water-carriage by the tonnage; 
or in certain oases by actual weighing. 

The long-establisl^ practice was to appoint public weighmen 
in gungee, whose dnty was to weigh com and certain other goods sold 
by whole>8ale in the gnnges. Duties were leried from the purchaser 
cur the yendor on the basis of the report of measuretnent by the weigh¬ 
men. But, as the same parcel of goods might change owners more 
than once even in the same gunge and cwtainly at differant placra, the 
tax must have been paid repeatedly. 

Under the system of sayera comprising gunge and haut duties, 
com was taxed repeatedly between the grower and the consume. It 
paid the toll of the haut where it was first sold by the peasant. Duties 
were again levied when the merchants exported the commodity from 
the gunges. Finally, the bazar duties had to be paid when it was 
bought by the consumer from the bazars. 

The gunge duties, however, constituted the greatest part of the 
revenue collected under the denomination of sayer; and the principal 
portion of those duties was that which was levied upon grain. 

(4) Taxes comprehended under the head of sayer though of the nature of 
land rents : 


These wore essentially the ground rents levied for the establish¬ 
ment of bazar, haut, gunge or shops. They wore collected by the jwo- 
prietors of the land cither in hind or in the form of rent. 


(6) Personal Taxes: 

They were genwaUy taxes on professions. Tim duties on pilgrims 
also belonged to this class of sayer. They were, however, not a very 
productive source of revenue. 


( 6 ) Miseedhwms Tame : 


A few articles of sayer not reducible to sssf of the foregoing heads, 
may be classed as miscellaneous. Tolls on ferries were of this hind 
as sayers. It gave to the state a participation in the earnings 
cf the fttrymen in tiie form of a compensation for the use of the landing 


place,* 
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Appeatted ^ be aa aoaacilinmism to tivan. !ChB ri|^t <rf iadividse) wib|fNBt8 
to levy duties fot tibeix ova benefit was expressly denied axul the Oovi«Ri(ox> 
Oeiaexal«ini>Couneil resolved upon the lesiunption of sayer duties in Svaa», 
17fi0. 73ie vievs of tto Gtoveiument in resuming these ooUeotions firom the 
iendholders, and placing them under the charge of offioere of Govefiunent 
were mainly '* to abolish duties which were unproductive <a which 
operated as a tax upon industry or impeded commerce and to establish 
such only as under a general and systematic arrangement might afford an 
addition to the resources of the state proportionate to the increase of the 
wealth of the people.”'* , 

It wsts proposed to continue the former collections for one year, in order 
to obtain sufficient information and knowledge to enable the Oovemment 
to enact regulations on this subject. But, from the informations collected 
by the officers of Government, it appeared that the collections were so 
numerous and complicated that the task of regulating them was almost 
impracticable. It was found impossible to make them productive to the 
state and to minimise their burdensome effect on the internal commerce 
and industry of the country. It was found extremely difficult to select 
the aitioles of saycr to be continued and to regulate them properly. It 
was, in consequence, determined on 28th of July, 1790, to abolish the sayer 
ooUeotions (with certain exceptions) throughout the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. It was supposed that ” in comparison with the relief 
to the inhabitants and the encouragement to industry which would be 
afforded by the discontinuance of the numerous impositions levied not 
only upon the necessaries of life but upon every article of trade, the loss 
to Government would be very inconsiderable.”* 

” The privilege of imposing and collecting internal duties,” it was stated 
in the rule for the abolition of the sayer, passed on 28th July, 1790, ” has 
been resumed from the land holders, and taken exclusively into the hands 
of (Government, for the purpose of reforming abuses in these collections, 
and thereby affording benefit to the commerce of the country, as well as 
general ease to its inhabitants. Bor the mor§ effectual attainment of these 
objects, the Govemor>General>in'Oouncil has now resolved that all duties, 
taxes and other ooUections, coming under the denomination of sayer . . . 
be forthwith abolished.”' The abkaree duties, taxes on pilgrims, rent of 
ground or building, and the various duties within the limits of Galeutta 
(bioar, haut, guc^e, etc., included), were, however, excepted. Compensa¬ 
tion# to be made in consequence, could be regulated by an average of the 
net j^oduoe stated iu the past accounts for ten years. The collectors were, 
thereupon, ordered to withdraw their officers from the gunges, baxars and 
hattts. 

nbe abolition of the vexatious sayer duties was hailed by all. In their 
of I9lh Septembedr^ 1792, the Ckrart of Directors eh|>oi|#d their 
j^tqbatkni of resfixupthtm, «n4 thd ultiiuate ubolito of ^0 
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in wor^i; ** W« tee, vifltu^ eaifi^ite, ioftie 4lf il»e niietfc iot^- 

gent of ottr 8eiPreA;l)B regarding tb» imppeitiiHi of inbM^l ta^ett di^iiet of 
oaetoxue, at a bcanoh of tbe proprieftovy riglttt of j&uoiadani; and olMe:hn» 
in this iattaixoe the danger of adoptiI^( into praotioo rigid lEytteniatioal 
dednotions from promisee in themselvos imperfootty defined. Upon gmterai 
prlnoiplet and espaoially'the principles of a despotic government, we ean 
oonoeive nothing more inoongruous and extraordinary than the inherence 
of such a legislative power in great number of individual subjects; Mid 
we find that what is thus at variance with probability is contradicted in 
fact by immemorial usage; which exhibits the privilege of imposing in¬ 
ternal duties as exclusively belonging to the sovereign; and so constant)^ 
exercised, that no gunge, haut, or bazar, could be established without the 
authority of the govemii^ power. In agreement with this practice, the 
Company did, twenty years ago interpose, as their administrations have 
since done, in various ways, to regulate or abolish oppressive establish¬ 
ments and taxes of that nature. No right of Government therefore seems 
to us less disputable than that of separating them from the land tenures 
of the country, and modifying them at pleasure ; making suitable allowances 
for the rents occurring from such as were established under the sanction 
of Government. We approve therefore* and applaud the assumption of 
all duties and taxes whatever, with the power of baying them, from the 
land holders; and having seen fn>m the details in your proceedings, the 
enormous extent and complication of the abuses and oppressions com¬ 
mitted under such names, with the great difScully of eradicating evils 
become inveterate, even under the immediate administration of the officers 
of Qovemment, we are of opinion that, since it was deemed impracticable 
to establish instantly a proper discrimination, and to collect only what might 
reasonably be exacted upon certain articles of internal consumption, since 
the advantage derived by the state was comparatively small, and the in¬ 
juries Buffered by the trade and the people of the country grievous, you 
acted wisely, as well as literally, in prooeedu^ to the entire abolition of 
these instruments of internal oppression.” 

The abolition of sayer was definitely a very significant, ameliorating 
r^orm oMried out by Lord Cornwallis’s Government. But the spirit ci 
it was greatly injured by the fact that Government, on that occasion, 
reserved to itself the consideration of what internal duties or taxes should 
be imposed in lieu of them. Thus, within a few years of the abolition of 
these vexatious duties, Transit and Town duties were again imposed. It 
is painM to note that with so muoh.of eagerness to free the internal com¬ 
merce of the country, the Government of Lord Cornwallis could not realise 
that the very principle of levying duties, under whatever denominatiem, 
on the ihtenial oommmee was defective and prejudicial in itself. If 
Bayer duties were vexatious to the mei'chants and tibie people geneircdly, 
Tiswi&k Mod T6wii duties would be mo4e obsteuctive and uajuxioua* 



tibia ddoiaiUm of tlie <3Nma!«ior-(3kiiie^ aaMed tibo Oottrl of 

Difipotc^ who ir«o aliraiya jpanioky <ai tho queatieu of tvmofiA* ** Wo 
think* hovover/* they wKote in the aauae letter, ** in ooitoi^ndeiijBo wtth 
tiho idea yon appear to entertain, that this should be considered as a 
pension, rather than an extinction of the financial prinoi^e of intenial 
duty ; that when the whole business of the decennial settlement la in a 
due tirain of execution, and the time, in other respects, suitable, Gkngnu* 
memt may review their object, with the d^ign of ascertaining to u^t 
extent, in what form, and under what rules, it may safely be again made 
an article of revenue, without tho dMiger of such abuses, against the state 
and against its subjects, as have hitherto subsisted in it. We think like* 
wise that this contingency of its resumption should be understood by the 
people, that they may be more easily acquiesce in subsequent measures to 
that end.’* 

When the sayer duties were abolished by the Rule passed on 28th duty, 
1790, “ the ooUeotions made in the gunges, bazars and hauts, situated within 
the limits of Calcutta ” were expressly excepted. There were various 
reasons behind the retention of these duties within the limits of Calcutta. 
One of them was that there was some legal difficulty with regard to the 
imposition or abolition of any duty or tax within tho immediate local juris* 
diction of the Supreme Court of judicature. Secondly, these duties were 
continued so as to prevent the native agents to transform them into a source 
of vexatious oppression and exaction. Thirdly, these duties were not a 
source of grievances on the part of the buyers and sellers who resorted to 
the different marts of Calcutta. The market duty was paid by tho vendor, 
for the privilege of selling his commodities in a convenient and appro¬ 
priated part of the mart.^ “ The discontinuance of it (market duty) with¬ 
out any express provision for keeping the established market places clean, 
dry and commodious, for the accommodation of tho vendors, may in some 
instances have exposed them to inoonvenience.”' Mr. Scott, Collector 
of the town of Calcutta, gave the following information relative to the 
bazar duties in his letter of March, 1785, to the Committee of Bevmme . 
** The collections in the bazars consist of a rent called tehbazaree, and 
tolah, paid daily by each of the bazar ryots, for the privilege of retailing 
articles in the government bazars. The first was establiahed by Mr. Amyatt 
at 12 gundas, 2 cowries for each ryot .... The tolah was formerly a 
customary collection in kind ; but firom a report to the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee in January, 1779, by the dei^ran, it appears that it had been some 
years before commuted for money. The rate of this collection has never 
been fixed by Oovemment. It has always been settled by mutual agree¬ 
ment between the bazar farmer and ryot; and in aU disputes on the rate 
Oi^cted, tihe complaint is decided firom former custom.”* The greater 
|MMi^ of the bazars in Gi^l^a were the property of individuals who paid 
Mvtain ' Junuoa ’ or fM»etsmeixt. This psynmnt to the, goysenmeut 
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of ootni^^ion Aiud cie{Mu«to lilW ]j*opelfloiit aaA 

of the bM^t them w*# Uttfo dsn|^ of iw^r o<aftbin«Wfltt o* 

oxaoUojL ICotoorot, the Qoverameat ooabrol over tbe «r(»otio!0 of baoMS 
aad tbe levy of beear dnties bad already beea established la 1781. la 
ooamfeaoe with the Oommittee of Revenue, the Govetaor-Genwal-in- 
Ooanoil declared on mh May, 1781, “ the right of Oovenment to su^pnM 
the erection of bazars by private persona without its authority.** W^kon, 
according to a police ordinance, bazars and shops were removed firrac the 
streets of the town, several shop-fceepeifs sent representations to the Oovem^ 
ment objecting to the payment of duty upon the articles sold by timm on 
their own premises. In consequence, it was determined by the Govem- 
nor-G 3 neral*in>CoanQil on 2l8t September, 1781, “ that goods exposed to 
sale in dokauns or shops, the property of individuals, be not made subject 
to the payment of duties in like manner as when the same articles were 
exposed to sale in the streets; or on the Company’s ground; but that 
th e bazar imposts be levied from the public bazars; and from the s ta l ls 
and shops situated on the Company’s ground, as heretofore.” 

A full detail of the bazars in Calcutta, market or bazar duties levied 
therefrom and duties other than the bazar duties may be found in Holwell s 
Report on the Company’s Revenues in Calcutta, dated the Ifith December, 
1762.** Besides the proper bazar or market duties, Holwell mentioned 
various other collections of a more exceptionable nature, which were for¬ 
merly made within the limits of the town of Calcutta. He mentioned 
” a road duty which had its rise on this occasion : CoUegat market and 
Gkivindpoor market being held both on a Saturday ; and numbers of the 
tenants resorting to CoUegat market, to the injury of that at Govindpcw, 
it was found necessary to check this resort or counter-balance it by levying 
a tax on every article imported from CoUegat, in proportion to that levied 
on the same articles at Govindpoor market.” CoUections wore also made 
from vwrious monopolies which were let in farm.** Some of the mono¬ 
polies were continued to so late a period as the year 1788, whwx they were 
abolished by the Government. It was observed that fanners of the bazars 
were not often satished with the regular bazar duties. They used to station 
their agents on the principal roads leading to their respective bazars and 
exacted a sort of toll from the dealers passing to other bazars.** J. H. 
Harington, the then acting CoUeotor of the town of Calcutta, however, 
publicly prohibited these exactions. Several formers were also oUigsd 
to renew their engagements after the expiry of ttieir terms, on oonditknt 

that these ooUeotions would not be made in future. A heavy penalty was 

to the violation of this condition. 

. Before the oessiem of Benares to The (Mmpany. the customs a^ 

was carried on to an extremely haphazard manner. Knawwa 
imiH and tolls along tiith the assort and import duties wma eataotod 
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people who groaned under %h6 btirden 6t these exaetl<aui. !ini« 
British B^ident in Benares exercised a control over the internal adsunls* 
tration of that prorinoe for the first time in 1781 and from that time oq» 
attempts were made to set the onstom administration in order. In that 
pear orders were passed that no duties should be collected except at the 
Stations of Ghazipur, Benares and Mirzapur. These orders were, however, 
not obeyed. They were again repeated in 1784 without much effect mad 
the trade of the province of Benares still languished under the burdmi of 
numerous oppressive collections. These collections were made partly at 
the custom houses, and partly by the amils, zemindars and farmers under 
their authority. 

This state of thirds could not be allowed to continue for long; and on 
20th December, 1787, the Gh)vemor-Genoral-in-Council ordered that die 
zamindari duties along with all other collections on merchandise should 
be formally abolished with immediate effect. Only duties authorised by 
the Government should remain. Heavy penalties were prescribed in case 
of any illegal exaction, contrarj’ to the spirit of that order. According 
to the 13th Article of the custom house regulation of the 29th of March, 
1788, “ no duties of any kind or denomination, should be collected in any 
part of the country, excepting at the four principal custom houses of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Mirzapur; nor upon the transportation of any 
goods produced or manufactured in one part of the coimtry, and sold or 
consumed in another (with the exception of the goods sold which might 
be afterwards exported) and that any person levying duties, or exactioos, 
under whatever denomination, on such goods, in opposition to this prohi¬ 
bition, should be liable to a fine, equal to throe times the amount received.” 
The grip of the Government was gradually tightened in successive settle¬ 
ments and the prohibitory orders were further strengthened by Regulation 
4 of 1795 which plugged the loopholes that enabled the zamindars and 
othero to levy numerous petty duties. 

The system of collection of sayor and other duties in the Ceded and 
Conquered'provinces had been to levy duties upon the articles immediately, 
when they were brought to the bazars and gunges for sale. This system 
did not operate uniformly and the variation in the rates of duties charged 
upon different classes of people was a constant source of trouble and griev¬ 
ance.** Several respectable and wealthy merchants and inhabitants 
enjoyed favourable differential treatment. The amount of duties collected 
cm merchandise of every description transported by them was invariably 
low; while several inferior beoparies and inhabitants of the baaars uid 
gunges of the province had to pay an increased duty in the proportion of 
20 25 or even 30 per cent, upon aiticles transported or exposed tot sale,** 

These duties again varied at different bazars and gunges for lade of 
which inequality of rates had, af oomse, 

uriudniriidt la the system which prevailed tmder the Ka^b'h gotwiumt. 
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of his ifo^onqineQl io ooa(miil««oe ood moottiagemns^ 
ok tibte toftdocB «nd the aolo aolihority i« 4 fpectio^ tlie $a.yet ooUeotious "k^Aag 
TBffted ia tbe amila throogliout thoir mspectire distrlcta had pmnaaab!!^ 
boon ^ oanw ^ioh tffioduoed tliis jbn*egulav%^ Xhe ami& irare a^adble 
lhat the ooatimuknce of their own authority depended in a groat sneamve 
npon the influence of the aeveral powerful persons of respeetahility. Oonse> 
quently, they favoured them in every instance by an exemption from the 
fall amount of duties upon their goods. The result of this disorepaney 
waa naturally indefinito trouble, confusion and dispute. It was, thoreforet 
urgently necessary to eradicate this evil and to evolve a system whidh 
would ensure smooth commercial operations. 

To eradicate the evils of the sayer and other duties in the Ceded and 
Conquered provinces, Regulation 38 of 1803 was passed. Section 2 of 
that regulation prescribed that “ all duties under the denomination of 
sayer, rahdarry, zemindary, or under any denomination, imposing a tax 
on the transport, export or import of goods, or merchandise of any dos- 
cription, through, from or into the Ceded provinces, shall be considered 
as abolished.” An exception was, however, made with regard to bazaar 
and gunge duties. Soot ion 16 of the same regulation provided that “ nothing 
in this regulation shall be construed to authorise an exemption oi goods 
or other articles, sold m the bazars and gunges of the Ceded provinces, 
from paying the regular gxmge duties hitherto levied , w'hich shall be levied 
at the usual rates, until a regulation should be passed for modifying and 
altering them, where they may appear to be injurious to the retail frade 
of the country ” The whole of tlie Regulation 38 of 1803 was afterwards 
resoindod by Section 2 of Regulation 11 of 1804. But the provisions stated 
above were repeated and extended to the Ceded provinces. The retention 
of the bazar and gunge duties was soon found to be unwise. The reports 
of the several Collectors of Revenue in that province revealed that the 
duties levied by Government in the bazars and gunges were extremely 
injurious to commerce and agriculture and operated as a severe and heavy 
burden upon the country. It was, therefore, considered necessary for 
the promotion of commerce and for the relief of the inhabitants, to abolish 
the bazar and gunge duties throughout the Ceded and Conquered provinces. 
Accordingly, Regulation 6 of 1806 was passed which sealed the fate of sayer, 
bazar, gunge and other duties in that area. In lieu of those duties. Town 
duties were imposed on certain prescribed towns. 

The abolition of the sayer and other duties in the Ceded and ConqueiiSd 
jnovinoes was not an easy task. A stiff opposition to that measure waa 
given by those who enjoyed the privilege sanctioned by a long-eataWiBifazdt 
custom. 13ii8 privilege included not only the duties upon transit tsadlSi 
but in many instances it extended to the sale in the guni^ wti al* 
wa^rs a flsvoinrite estabUsbment ampng the powerfril lamiiRidsirs and congljl^ 
tnted tbeir mosb loeratiws source of manne. Tbs Msamption 
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tiie gnugo dutieii wui« memm no nmitt jng to thAjit |wiile mod ^ 
ixi«0(MB0il«l>le to thoir habits and pirsjtidiose, that tihe iouttodiate a|i(pHoMdo& 
of ths afiHetaid tegulatioix ym oonsidsred to be, in a gpceat degree, iflajpcac* 
t&eable.** ^Che aamindars and taloolcdan ocmsidered the ooUection of sagper 
ia their goages as their most importaat^vilege; and it-was to that privily 
that they attached oonsequenoe more than to the emoloment they derired 
from it. Their prejudioes would not allow them to consider any peonniaiy 
eompensation as an equivalent; since the relinquishment was regarded 
by them as a degradation in the opinion of their own tribe.** They were 
ready to sacrifice their interests and fortunes to this false sense of prasoiutl 
pride. 

It is extremely difficult to point out a single date when the sayer duties 
with all their numerous branches and sub-branches, disappeared from the 
Bengal Presidency. It was a slow and gradual process and many duties 
wrere also transformed juid remained for many years to come. Sayer 
duties, in the wider sense of the term, gradually withered away m years 
rolled on and as occasion demanded. These duties wore condemned by 
the Commissioners of the Ceded and Conquered provinces in their report, 
dated 29th September, 1807. Though the Finance Committee, in their 


report of 1809, serioiudy considered the expediency of re-establishing with 
the sayer which was abolished in the lower provinces in 1790, 
the fate of these duties was doomed for ever. In the era of consolidated 
customs, there was no place for sayer and other duties. It is, however, 
to xmte that no void was created in the country’s economic 
life when these duties disappeared. In most of the cases. Town duties 
were imposed to fill up 4ihe gap left behind by the sayer duties. It is also 
peculiar that in the new set-up, many of the mtioles of collection previouafy 
under the head of sayer were analogous either to the Town duties or to 
the Transit duties. The old order had changed and a new system of inland 
oratoms collection was introduced in the year 1810, when a significant 
ohapt^ was opened in the economic history of the Bei^al Prmidency. 
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U Harwell mentioned the fbOoving Sums: (1) The ^eee makete’ bnn» (2) 
The vmwiiUon farm, (8) The Cnulkwh fhtm, (i) The tobaooo thope, (6) Baim ihoM 
(6) Cheat anafcent ftm, (7) The red.jead Ihnn, (8) The dammer end oakum ihna, ^ 
Dse OalraMa end aovhMpoor'e burdened oxen, (10) SWe Odootta end besar Osleutla't 
fmy boots, (11) Ihe Bie work fimm end (12) The purdueing and vendkig oiddiwh 
tMHtadtfeSjSiidnid aail|. 







A IMBSCFUPTION OF THE COMPARATIVE 
VIEWS OF ^RlbHARA ANO 
UDAYANA 

MBIRAL KanTI GAKCKHPAlOnAl 

Of the TenoBA eommentariee on the PadirthadharmwMBigrehft 
ol FrateetapSda, mainly two treati8et~-tb6 Kica^&VaK of ITdayana 
and the Kyayakandalf of dridbua-—stand out prominently and aeeio 
to enjoy greater popnlarity with the scholars. We do not fot the 
present like to enter into the oontcoversy as to which of the two 
authors is earlier and has quoted or related the views of the othBr in 
his own work, for the problem has already bean disco seed to some 
extent by a nmuber of well-known scholars.^ Nor shall we make 
any attempt to present a detailed acoonnt ol the argaments and 
counter-arguments advanced by the two authors and particularly those 
by Udayana who sometimes seem to quote the arguments of drldhara 
almost verbatim and subject them to ^vere criticism, which may 
very well form the subject-matter of another fascinating article. It 
may, however, be woithwhile to record some of their respactire views 
on certain common problems, wiiich are often quite conflicting. * 
At the outset we may refer to the most common and well-known 
point on which the opinions of the two writers are widely at variance 
with each other. According to Enmarila and bis followers darkness 
(tama^) is a distinct substance (drsvya). They argue that the most 
gmieral and accurate differentia of snbstances is that they are endowed 
with some qualities (gupavattva) and have some sort of action (karma- 
vattva). This definition applies to darkness also, which being blade 
the distinct quality of colour and since we have cognitions 
like *black darkness moves (nflazp tamad calati), it must have 
iQOvmiHmt or action (karma) also. But they will show that it cannot 
be ioohlded in any of the nine substances recognised by the 
Vai^iefika and quite logically, therefore, dwknesa also should bo 
added as a distinct substance to the list. Neither 
nor Pralastap&da mentione it as such, which implies that they 
do not re'Jognise darkness as a separate substance. The 
oommantatora have, therefore, ^ to face the ptohlem: In w%h 
ol the categories dmuld darkness be included t Most of the Vgidei^lll 
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writcTB here side with Udayane who in a prolonged discnsi^n showa 
that disr^a^ ^ znei^ly absenoe of UgbV ao^' belbhgs ' io' 04 • oatagozy 
of non^existenoe (abh&va). drfdhara is. here nni^ne in holding that 
darkness is actually a particular kind of colour which pervades on all 
sides when there is no light and is cognised as darkness (tasmRd 
rOpavife?’oyam aiyantam tejo’bhave sati sarvatah BarnSropitastama iti^ 
pratfyate). It may be noted that of the later writers Padmanabha 
Milra who is credited with the authorship of a sub-commentary on 
the Nyayakandali fNyayakandalTsSra) had a soft corner in his heart 
for ^ridhara and tries to uphold his view on darkness in the Setu, a 
commentary on the Bhasya of Pra^aatapSda (tasmad uktabhkeva 
yuktikiranibhih Kandalikarayuktikamalin! niskalankataip prapanlyeti 
samkfepah). 

According to Nyaya and Vai^sika philosophers liberation 
(apavarga) means the absolute cessation of pain and suffering 
(atyantik! dohkhanivrtti). But as the logiciaoh’ dictum is that the 
existence of an entity is accepted only when adequate proofs have been 
supplied (manadhina meyasiddhih). the task of famishing some sort 
of evidences for the existence of this kind of liberation is felt im¬ 
perative. In discussing this problem Sridhara first quotes the view 
qjf some other philosophers whom he refers to by the epithet ‘Tatkika*. 
They put forward the following syllogism in support of this kind of 
liberation : Duhkhasantatir dharrnini atyantam ucchidyate santatitvad, 
dlpasantativat. But according to Sridhara the proof lies in such 
tJpanisat texts as aferiram vavasantam priyapriye na spr4atah etc. 
and he refutes the above syllogism as faulty in the following terms ; 
Tadayuktam, parthivaparamanurupadisantauena vyabhicarat. It will 
now be very interesting to note what Ddayana says in this context. 
He cites and fiipports exactly the same syllogism which Sridhara 
refers to as the view of the Tarkikas (excluding the word dbarmini 
alone, which is of no major importance here), but notes that this is 
the opinion of the Acharyas (ityacaryah) and in immediate anticipation 
of an objection to it says: ParthivaparamariagatarfipS-disantanenai 
kantikamidamiti cet? This corresponds word for word to the 
objection raised by Sridhara.* 

Tacca Ilvaracodanabhivyaktad dharmSdeva—in explaining tiiese 
few words of Pra^stapada Udayana and Sridhara tread coiupletery 
differeni paths. The highest bliss ^ihikeyasa) results, according to 
l^aAsetapida, from a knowledge of the true nature of the six categories 

> . ia Siidbs» mete Um laiiM tbiing—. 

*b«itf«gaUraiiddl* / . .,y4 

. • Tatti'bhyndayuiibdwysMMiddb^^ n dbanaak 1.1.9. 
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Uixoagh fcbeir girniiarities and diasimilnritiaB ($a 9 igili|i pa<)arth&nlipi 
aUbancyayaidliariDya’tattvaifiilinaij!! iiii^lreya»abetol^). But ho’T «*a 
ibis eight knowledge (tattrajfiftna) which leads to the highest blise 
can be acquired ? The r^ly to thie question is to be sou iht in the 
above words. There the two words ‘tat* and'TIvaracodana* stand 
respectively for right knowledge and the scriptures tVeda) which sre 
the utterances of God. The significance of the sentence would be 
this: Bight knowledge that dispells the darkness of false knowledge 
(mithyajhana) and brings about the final emancipation from misery 
and pain, is acquired through dharma which, again results from yoga 
as has been prescribed in the Vedar. This is the view of Udayana. 
dndbara's standpoint is quite different and he explains the text in his 
own way. If right knowledge (tattvajfiam) be regarded as the cause 
of the highest bliss, be argues, it would bo in direct contradiction 
with the sutra of Kanada' land that would bo tantamount to 
violating the Saslra). So m these words Pra^astapada actually shows 
how the contradiciion can be avoided. The wo-ds ‘tat' and 
‘I^araoodana’ siirnify respectively the highest bliss (nih'lreyasa) and 
the particular wish or desire of God (T^varecchavisesa). The whole 
sentence would thus imply • It is quite true that liberati in results 
from dharma. But dharma by itself, does not occotuplisb final 
beatitude, until it is aided by tho wish of God Hence the correct 
assertion would be, the 'final beatitude results from dharma which is 
turned towards fruition by a particulai wish of the Lord*. 

The atomic theory of the Nvayi-Vaisesikv pbilosop’.ors is well- 
known. Pra^astapada saj 8; S.i (earth or prtbivi) ca dvividha nitya 
canitya ca/puramanulaksana nitya/karyalalrsiua tvanitva/. The 
atoms are thus eternal. But how would the existence of the param&- 
nn or atom be proved? Udayana discusses the problem and there, in 
refuting the view of some (itlier philosopher says : Apara aha/ano- 
parimariataralamvani kvacid visrantain paiirnSnalaraiamyatvat, mahat- 
parimapataratamyavadili / tadapyasat / paraspvrliir.iy.idos'iprasangat. 
Now if anybody be curious enough to enquire about the identity of this 
‘Apara’ and enthusiastic enough to run over the few lines where 
Sridbara explains the same problem, it would be found that Udayana 
here quotes the syllogism cited by Sridhara word for word without 
changing a single syUabie. 

The above few instances are not it all claimed to be exhaustive. 

Many other similar instances can be cited or referred to. Theare are 
a few scholars who have been kind enough to point out one or two 
snob oases. But a mere refereflce is not enough. It is necessary to 
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eoHaoi loi[ 0 &er Ih6 impotlaiat ^sIb of diTer|^uic0 and fiolMe 4M 
ia?gameB$g io the poper coiitext» vhidi may male «ti 
iiikfeeisQg atody in the difieient interpretations of the aneient teat 
of B^i^tapada as weH as the doctrine and evoinlion of thonght of ilie 
Vttide^ka writers. 



WOMEN IN INDIANS STRUGGLE FOR 

FREEIX)M 

Sw. Anhapubna Chattbbjbb, M<A. 

To understand properly a narrative about the Indian struggle for 
'reedom. none can deny that the women’s movement is an important 
actor in the public life of India. This movement has advanced by 
apd strides. One of the miracles for which the Mahatma is respon> 
iible to a very large extent, is this awakening. This movement 
las been intimately connected with the Indian National Congrero* 
levertheless, independent women’s committees have come into exis* 
ence all over the country. 

In 'Ananda Math*, Bishi Bankim invoked the mother, *'Bande- 
^ataram”, the eternal sakti to help the ’Sons of India* to free their 
notherland from the foreign yoke. In India, women always have a 
'lorious and dignified place even in the Vedic age. They m'e wor- 
hipped, here, as an image of the Goddess of eternal power and in> 
ipiration. They as mothers, sisters, daughters and faithful wives 
bllowed the brave and heroic fighters of the freedom movement. 

From the very beginning of the freedom movement of India, 
vomen took the lead wherever possible and always inspired the move- 
nent from behind wherever not. Bani Liakshmibai of Jhansi not 
>nly inaugurated the freedom movement of India, but she took the 
ictive lead of the revolutionary forces in the Sepoy Mutiny and was 
ciiled in the battlefield. Then the cue was taken by her younger 
listers. 

The Indian National Congress was established in December, 1865 
—inspired by women. We must not forget to record the name of 
bhe first lady Bpeakrr of the Congress, Mrs. Kadambim GanguU who 
noved the customary vote of thanks to the President of the sixteenth 
Congress in 1900 (Calcutta). 

Mrs. Annie Besant, an Iri^ lady pioneered the Home Buie 
Movement which challeuged the authority of Britain over India. 
Bhe had the spirit to oppose Gandhi even.. Mrs. Annie BesMit joined 
the Congress in 1914 and gave it a new impulse. She took an active 
P&rt in p^ics and carried on a raging campaign for demanding 
Home Eule for India. Mrs. Besant was interned by the Qorermnmltt 
in this connection in 1017, bnt was released soon. She became tike 
^ woman Premdmat of the Congress nt Caieiittain 1917, 



Mrd. Samjini Haida, tha poetess became our Beit woman 
Congress Preadent in J925. She was a member of the w^rWctg 
committee also. She dedicated her. life for the itbt^atloo of the 
country. The debt which Indijs owes to her cannot be calculated 
precisely. 

An English disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, Miss Madeleine Blade, 
paid a visit to Bulsar in Gujrat on the 6th J une, 1930, to see witii her 
own eyes how the Satyagrahi Volunteers, engaged in the non-viblent 
raid ,the Dharsana Salt Depot, were being treated by the police. She 
published her report in the Young India on June 12,1930. Therein 
she on stated that she was convinced of the injuries perpetrated on the 
Satyagrahi Volunteers daring the “stormy 1930’8” by the British 
Government. On the 31st July, 1930, a hundred ladies were arrested 
and a lathi-charge was ordered to disperse the crowd. Among the 
members of the Working Committee present and arrested were . . . 
Srimati Kamala Nehru and Srimati Mani Ben, the daughtW of Sardar 
Patel. A hundred other ladies were also arrested including Srimati 
Amrit Kaur of the Punjab, and the dictator of the movement, Srimati 
^nsa Mehta. 

Who will be so ungrateful to forget the scene in which Bina Das 
shot at the Governor of Bengal, but failed and was made a captive. 
The women who voluntarily took active part in the Chittagong 
Armoury Baid are not pictured in the gallery of the martyrs. Women 
like these who silently helped the progress of the movement are also 
remembered although their martyrdom might have been subdued by 
any dazzling external show. The death of Matangini Hazxa at Midna-^ 
pur during the '42 movement by the bullets of the police for the 
country’s struggle stirred the blood of the foreigners even. 

The services which women rendered to the country’s struggle for 
freedom cannot be depicted as local or isolated instances. Volumes 
are to be written on the invaluable offerings of the Indian vromen 
to the freedom movement of India. Those who breathed their last, 
who seemed to waste their careers, unknown to human memories richly 
djBwrve adequate tributes and actually it is they who still hold the 
gionous, eternal ideals of Indian womanhood. 



RESTORATION COME0Y" 

FkuJiTKITMiUt/XteB ' , 

Lmiturar ^ BngUah, North Bengdl Univereity ' 

In the ftutumn of 1642, the theatres in London were closed down hy 
bhe Commonwealth Ordinance. They were not re-opened until 1660 when 
[Charles II was brought back from his exile in Prance to occupy the British 
bhrone, A few theatrical performances wore held surreptitioudy in the 
R>ed Bull Playhouse during the interregnum. What remained almost 
iiidden came into the limelight and won public recognition when “ the 
best good man that ever ruled a throne ” started frivolity at Whitehall, 
along with his cavalier sycophants. The Restoration was meant to be a 
reaction against the Roundhead attitude towards life and society. Naturally, 
the austerity in the code of behaviour, the rigidity in speech and dress and 
the accepted ways of tautening the moral fibre were all discarded wirii 
relentless disdain. The old world of what was regarded as the cant and 
humbug of Puritanism was pulled into pieces and the values featuring the 
new monarchical order emerged triumphantly, exerting a tremendous in¬ 
fluence on the existing state of affairs as well as on the scale of habits. 

The comic writers of the period furnish us witlya conspectus of the 
contemporary situation and thus enable us to gain insight into the his¬ 
torical perspective of the age. They depicted the modish triviality, seduc¬ 
tive gentleness and patterned elegance of the upper class society of London. 
They saw through the characters of the men and women who lived in a 
sophisticated world where ' manners,’ t.e. the externals or the gracefril 
qualities of a genteel kind of life reigned supreme. An imposing veneer 
of civilization concealed tlie outbursts of animal passion. The primal 
energy of Eden wa.s relegated to the background, in the bewildering flights 
of fancy which regaled the intellectual aristocrats in a polished drawing 
room. While reading the Restoration Comedies, says John Palmer, we 
feel that we are no longer men, but wits and a peruke; that we are no 
longer women, but ladies of the tea-table. The whole social structure was 
built on a foundation of factitious norms. Not even a modicum of sincere 
integrity was there to regulate and sustain the normal life. Only the 
Bm^inghams and the Rochesters and the Killigrews shone wirii ummual 
glamour, setting up certain standards of licentiousness for an emanci^ted 
and yet ^lifting generation. 

The psychological climate of the age did not favour the growth and 
development of tragedy propw. The dramatists aimed at a rational simpli¬ 
fication of '^ie endemic mode of existenw and presented its anatomy Ijy 
^ay of a judicious, appraisal. Taking in the faculty divine and Gjuntuiil 
vision whifili qbrdd ez^ore, in a momei^ of olairvoyanoe, 
hibeteht ha the piQ^, they ioil^ to exp^ <^4 oosmio 
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|rt«ii4iDg. Tbo Eoyal SocSel^ of Loudon em«ged In 18^, of du«^ 
thoreafter* profeiwlog to analyse the mtiltiplex idientnnena of nnirone. 
It tended to bdieve in the progress of man through the illniuinal^ of new 
soienoe and with a view to ensuring that progrras it adopted i method, 
at onoe experimental and empiiioal, which implied tiie examination q£ the 
evidence before a proposition was to be accepted. The leading members 
of the Society, Robert Boyle, JTohn Bay wd Sir Ihaac Ne^rton, made sensa< 
tkmal contributions to the fond of human knowledge. The Restoration 
oomedy-writers, in their conscious attempts to deal with the social values, 
could never brush aside the persistent scientific scepticism which had re* 
placed the mute amazement originating in an incomprehention of the riddling 
forces of ' Dire Necessity.* Tragedy, after vainly striving to add vitadi^ 
to the style of Dryden and others, went into hibernation. Comedy lent 
itself elastically to the tone and taste of the times and appeared like a 
fisvourite pastime, a source of delightful utility, which had come to stay. 

Charles II learned much from the days of his continental exile and did 
not frdl to infuse his newly acquired learning into the literary matrix of his 
time. Much of the debonair wit, artistic deftness and bantering levity 
characterizing the fashionable set of individuals that hung about the French 
Court was imported into the urban life of England. True it is that Virgfl, 
Horace, Ovid and Juvenal were still more powerful influences than tiie 
eontemporary French'men such as Descartes, Moliere, Corneille and Boileau. 
But, the importance of French influence can never be minimized. The 
writers of comedy derived enormously from the dramatic productions of 
Moliere whose refinement, art of using scintillating bon tmA and awareness 
of oomio potentialities embedded in the round of social aberrations were 
acclaimed hilariously throughout the western world. The Spaniard 
Calderon, on the other hand, supplied these writers with different forms of 
Intrigues which, if propmly handled, could give an unexpected direction 
to the chain of events marshalled as situational complexities. The in- 
flumice of both Moliere and Calderon was obvious but Bonamy Dobr^e has 
■nggested that it is not altogether foolish to say that “ the Restoration 
writers completed what the Elizabethans began.” Dryden and Shadwell, 
to a limited extent, were the fitting successors of Ben Jonson. Ihomas 
B;^er with his dramatic criticism of Shakespeare was an intellectual 
descendant of Webbe, author of Arte of Poesk. Middleton and Shirley, in 
the technique of working out the tangled problems, and Beaumont and 
Bletoher, in that of presenting realistic situations, helped the comedy of 
numners achieve a delicious appeal by means of thrilling movements and 
l^eath*oat(hing swerves of tempo. 

Romantic idralism went out of the stage, yielding |daoe to the exercise 
in every sphere of lifr. lift seemed to have been baulked of 
its emotional ^hatm, and litwatuie was fiiithftil enough to reiS^ Iti haea* 

«re|)]ao^ by j^rose and t)ie by tim l»md. Oac 
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that a number of ' intelleetnal gladiatcms * had been let looee on the 
board and that they were made to produce an unceasing salvo of vwbal 
wit. They responded to the demand made by the hipest purpose of Itfe 
only by fastening an exclusive glance upon their intellectual resources. 
Ironic laughter concealed all the springs of emotion and thus held the richest 
beauty of life away. leigh Hunt is perfectly right when he remarks that 
*' we see nothing but a set of heartless, fine ladies and gentlemen coming 
in and going out, saying witty things at each other and buzzing in some 
maze of intrigue.” The blithe surface of society practically registered 
an attitude of cultmed cynicism. The blitheness of demeanour was only 
an appearance and the reality resided in the falling apart of things, in the 
absence of any firm, regulating principle of liuman ethics. A constant 
fear of disillusion went alongside of a complacency of make-believe pro¬ 
jected into action. No wonder that life itself had been mocked as a series 
of pretty sayings and gallant activities in the pages of Restoration comedies. 

The stuff of Restoration comedy u as ‘ love,’ the same stuff which 
Shakespeare had onlm*ncd in his Romantic comedies. But there was a 
good deal of difference betueen Shakespeare’s treatment of love and that 
of the Rt'storation writers. Tlic lierocs and heroines in Shakespeare’s 
plays yearned for a neu dimension of sjiiritual bliss, hitherto unattainedi 
even undivined. Imbued with the ardour of the Renaissance, the six¬ 
teenth century poet-dramatist exalted the metaphj'-ics of intimate human 
re]ationshi}>s in the most glowing terms But ‘ love ’ in Restoration 
comedy was an exciting form of jiromiscuitv, a rei'kless, gaudy butterfly 
leaping from one flower to another. Matrimony was regarded as the death¬ 
bed of love and intensitt seemed a-flame when the relation between the 
lovers happened to lie bastd on mutual infidelit 3 ^ * I.ove ’ was only the 
lust of the blood and permission of the will. It was a contract rather than 
a sacrament, a rapture rather than a responsibility L. C. Knights has 
gone so far as to say that in Restoration comedy ‘ love ’ w'as so spurious 
that it hovered ^lerilously over the outskirts of the central sexual urge 
driving all existence. Sometimes, it w'as a bunch of grapes, sometimes, 
a palatable dish and sometimes, again, a baited hook. Bonamy Dobree 
suggests that in the first song of Dryden’s Marriage a la Mode the ideas of 
Restoration love found the fullest expresbion. One experiences love as 
a game of skilful pursuit in w'hich strumpets and rakes were engaged, 
attesting to a spirit of decadence. Phraseology became more impe^tant 
than feeling and the values of moral life withered away in the salacity of 
aphrodisiac smuttiness. A few' illustrations from Congreve’s The Way 
of the World wUl suffice to clarify the attitude of the Restoration dramatista. 
Witwoud said, ” A wit should no more be sincere, then a Woman constant; 
one argues a Decay of Parts, as t’other of Beauty.” Even Milhunant in 
whom the critics readily find wit and womanliness in equal proportioiu 
exclaimed, ” Lord, what is a Lover that it can give 1 Why tai© makes 
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agAinrt the vrtong and baoeneas of society. Aristophanes was prompted 
by a dse^ social solicitude and oritieised the foibles of Athenian life. "Bm 
JoiiSon was morally annoyed and anatomized “ time’s defonniiy in every 
nerve and sinew”. Bernard Shaw, in a much later age, was moved 
a blaze of reformative zeal and became the “ Knight of the Burning PeneB**. 
All of them tried to give a positive shape to the creative idealism wWoh 
lay in the depths of their hearts. They pulled dovm the pyramid of rotten 
conventions, but, at the same thne, conceived of raising a new struotufe 
over the broken edifice. In the Bestoration period, however, no sucdi 
satirist wielded his pen. The satirical purpose of the comic writers, if 
they had any, failed miserably. A good many characters had been the 
targets for the shafts of amused contempt: Lady Wishfort who suffered 
from an ” indigestion of Widowhood”; Pinch wife, the superannuated 
sensualist, who guffawed when his wife was being seduced, Lady Flippant, 
the amorous widow, who was always on the quest for a husband ; Heartwell, 
the surly old bachelor, who pretended to slight women but was secretly 
in love with Silvia; Lady Froth, the great coquette, who was a pretender 
to poetry, wit and learning; to name only a few. And yet the tone of the 
satirists had always a playful quality about it. The attitude was never 
(me of strong and intense moral disapprobation, of castigating social evils 
for the purpose of ameliorating humanity in general. Tim comic dramB> 
tists, says James Sutherland, “ might ridicule aberrations and eccentri¬ 
cities, or excesses and deficicnces in their owi class or laugh at aldermen 
and women of the Town ; but they hud no real quarrel other than occasional 
boredom, Avith tliat world of which they were themselves among the leading 

OTnaments, and which they mirrored with-amusement in their comedies”. 

** They pleas’d their age, and did not aim to mend” (Dr. Johnson). It 
18 on the plane of grace and delight and not on the moral or philoimjBuc 
that they had something to give. 

Wit was the only redeeming feature of Restoration comedy. In a 
society where ” the lyric cry from the heart ” had to he stifled, people trfed 
their best to score intellectual victory and used crisp, aphoristic and per¬ 
suasive sentences. Sentences like (1) “ Friendship without Freedom is 
as dull as Love without Enjoyment, or wine without Toasting”, (2) ** But 
say what you will, ’tis better to be left, than nevmr to have been lov’d”, 
or (3) “ The felling out of gpts is like the felling out of lovers ” are too 
intMesting to miss. Congreve, among the Restoration masters, often fell 
upon fine phrases like a lover and the dancing words he used easily catch 
OUT ears. lines like ” Here she comes, i’feithful Sail, with her Fan spread 
and Stretnuers out, and a Shoal of fools for Tenders ” or ” Beauty is tbs 
Lover’s gift ” are not only mellifluous but even poetic in thdr evocative 
powers. Congreve’s “ purity of style ” and ” perfection of diidogne ” 
remind us of a Frenchman, not, however, of Molidre, but of (31urtave Ifeubert. 
Both the ivriters aimed at Ihe creation 4>f beauty thxtmgh the ^tuBity *ud 
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texfciire of words ftnd imirted on tiio adequacy of ex^makm by plas^e 
means. . 

nltimurte le^ty in the writing ci GOuiddan ^d'lpsoar 
Wilde, bi|$ inJCoqgreve’s writings, the agflity of. wit and a keea.tcagio sense 
entered into a Gdrious artistic congress. In this confmrion, One £uls to 
resist the temptation of ocnnparing Congreve with Bernard Shaw. Under 
the surface of his blithe flippancy Shaw concealed powers of de(^ emotion. 
Ann’s cry for a father of the Superman and the litany at the end of SohU 
Joan bear unmistakable signs of pathos. Shaw was at times really pensive, 
desperately straggling to give vent to his throttled emotions and'the music 
where he appeared ‘ palpitated into infinite melancholy*. Congreve' iirisi 
also a writer with a tragic cast of mind which had given unexpected turds 
to more than one play he wrote. Lady Toucliwood and Itos. Faindll were 
figures of intense realism and they left an impression of unmitigated am 
guish. The last scene of The Doid>le-Dealer where Lady Touchwood entersd 
the stage, frantic, ‘ aflrighted ’ and being pursued by her husband, was 
not only ‘ surprising ’ but also bitterly tragic in its implicatiofis. Mrs. 
Fainall was ’ more sinned against than simfing’. She had a passion fog 
Mirabeil and she was loyal to him in every possible w'ay, but her heggt 
ached at not being loved by her husband. Once she said, ” He (Mr. Falnedl) 
lias a Humour more prevailing than his Curiosity, and will willingly dis* 
pence with the hearing of one scandalous Story, to avoid giving an oocarioh 
to make another by being seen to walk aith his wife”. The affectation of 
lightness in the remark catches our fancy. ” But how bitter it is! HoW 
fi^ of unnecessary pain is the way of the world !” 



COINCIDENCE OF MARRIAGE OF THE 
TWO GREAT SCHOLARS OF INDIA 
—THEIR WORKS 

Dvubndba Nath Gdhachauduuei 

Lokm&oya Bal Gangadbar Tilak was broogbt up in the most > 
p^hodox Br^min atmosphere of Poopa, wbicli was also the seat of 
Oriental learning. Hie father Gangadbar Bamachandra daatri was 
a repnted Sanskrit scholar. He initiated bis son in Oriental 
Studies. “The Uncrowned King of Deccan" (1887 to 1897), "The 
father of Indian Unrest”—Tilak was married when he was 15 years of 
age with a bride 10 years old. 

AviD&fia Cbandra Guha ^as brought up in a Bengali home of 
Orthodox Kayastha family^ being men of letters, well-vereed in Eastern 
OlassicB and were prominent men in the field of public activities and 
ih, the high ofiSces of the State service. It was in this environment 
that Avina^ Chandra was cradled. He married in 1890, May 2. at 
the age of 15, Prabhat Kaminf, who was aged 10 years, under the 
^ardian-sbip of his elder first cousins who were nominated in the 
will of Svarup Chandra Guha as Executor of the Zamindari Esti^ 
and other properties left by him to his son Aviua^a Chandra. 
Svarup Cbandra was a great scholar in Eastern Classics and was a 
Doyen of Bari^al Bar, East Bengal. 

Both were the brightest stars in the firmament. So the lines of 
Wordsworth apply to them aptly : 

"Thou soarest high but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home”. 

Their Works: 

Bal Gangadbar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. (18564920)—Amongst others 
the folto’wing are notable ; 

(i) The Orion (article on Vedic studies read at International 
Congress of Orientals, London, 1892) acquired for him ft 
high reputation in the world of Oriental scholars, 

(it) The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 

(Hi) Gitiu^hasya (a monument of his erudition, written in 
.. Idandalay prison, one of the finest incoducts of life). 
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iiv) ArtiolM appeared ’in English ‘*£elad*% 

Miril^hl weekly, 

(e) Speeches, etc., etc. 

His memcxrable uttering—"Swaraj is my birthright.** He was 
an outstanding patriot, a selSess wmrker in the cause of India*• 
f reedom, a born lover of liberty. 

Avinala Chandra Guba. M.\., LL.B. 11876-1948)— 

Amongst others below are noteworthy : 

Poems : 
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Song : 
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Vedic Studies : 

«icrrv«v— ^mu% >«*a • 

Parjaoya-—“The Calcutta Keview", August, 1956, The detune 
of drauUhhga as applied in the Sm^ti*—Do., May, 1968; 
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s.-;-.'/- ■ Lcjffi': 

Marriage: Is marriage of an adopted mh wit)) A' Sagotra of 
his natural father prohibited ?—88 C.L.J., 1951.; 

,|^leb)scite«~“University Law College Magazhie", Cfkmtta, 
Vol. XX, 1960-61; 

MImansa rules of Interpretation—Do., Vol. XXII, March, 
1954; ’ 

Athenian Law and Castom—“University College of Law 
Magazine*', Calcutta, Vol. XVIII, March, 1986; 

Significance of the State—“The Calcutta Review", August, 
1956; 

Hindu Marriage and its Legal aspects—^Do., Beoemberi 
1968; 

Historical : 

Successive Strata of the Population of England—“VidyS- 
sagar College Magazine", Vol. XXX, Winter Number, 1952 ; 

Letters : 

Chichi—“Mandira", Pousa, 1361 ; "Vidyasagar College 

Patrika", Jyai?tha, .1362 ; 

Invitation Letter composed in Sanskrit on the occasion of 
the 3rddh ceremony ; 

Sanskrit Gdthd : 

Sri Sri Mahamaya Vijayate—“Kayastha-Bamaj”, Sravana, 
1344 B.S. ; 

Translation : 

Tararahasya-tanira, 3/2/3, 8 (Ancient d Modern dhydn, 
translation from Sanskrit into English)—"Bari^al Hitaisi", 
Vol. LIII, No. 50. 1351 B.S.; 

Miscellaneous Matters : 

Compiiator of the hymns of the Goddess Sarasvati from the 
^igveda (ms.) ; 

Do., «t*l, ’twr®, wtfw, from 

Bv., Vs., Ts., Nirukta. (ms.) ; 

Do., On Old-Indian Poetics (Alamkara : bibliog., (ms.) ; 

Philosophical: 

Schw^ler on Hume—"The Calcutta Review", December, 1955 ; 

Ethnologic Poem : Sanskrit: 

Wtf : (Deliberation of Kdyastha), 

Or 

wtH'VI: (Hymn of the Kdyastha), (ins.) 

His soul-inspiring saying—WtWl I* 

"There is no greatness whero there is no truth, goodness and 

.l^plitnty**^-Avina^ Chaaidra satisfied this difficult teft of 

gjlwatnesB— belongs to a higher type of humanity. , ^ 



Reviews S Notices of Books 

SoluoM of tndtafi Twditloil—Publiahed by Motilal Banaraoidasa, 
Dellyi'C, .Price Bs. 18.00. Pages 961. 

The book under review has been compiled by Wm. Theodore de 
Bary and three other great scholars assisted by six special poafaribufcore 
including two renowned Indian scholars. It is a monumental attempt 
to understand Indian civilization from the Vedio period up to the present 
day. The English translation of many well-selected and valuable Sanskrit 
texts together with many poems or songs written in different Indian 
languages and dialogues is an attractive feature of this book. Introductoty 
essays and comments are very helpful to a common reader in understand¬ 
ing the historical background and significance of the topics discussed. 

The great book contains materials collected from the Vedio lore, 
Buddhist and Jaina texts, Hindu, Sikh and Islamic authoritative works. 
The representation of modern India and Pakistan invites the special 
attention of a reader. The chapters beginning from the 2l8t to the 28th 
have been devoted to elucidate various types of movements, religious, 
political, social and cultural. The background of Islamic thought, the 
tendencies of Muslims in India, their movement and the formation of 
Pakistan have been well discussed in this book. The contribution of Baja 
Bammohun Boy, Sir William Jones, T. B. Macaulay, Oebendranath 
Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayananda Saraswati, Sri Bamkrishna, 
Swnmi Vivekananda, Dadabhai Naroji, Surrender-not Banerjea, M, Gr. 
Ranade, G. K. Gokhale, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Arabinda Ghosh, Brahtba Bandhab Upadhyay, Babindrn Nath Tagore, 
M. K. Gandhi, V. D. Savarkar, Subhas Chandra Bose, Jawabarlal Nehru^ 
M. N. Roy, J. G. Kumarappa. Eomesh Thapar and Vinova Bhave have 
been well selected and arranged. The movement of the rajslics in India 
has been duly discussed. Only one glaring defect is noticed to this book 
viz, proper consideration has not been paid to the Tantrio mavemeot in 
India. The contribution of the Tantra literature to Indian culture is no 
less signifieaab. I hope, in the next edition this defect will be mended. 


lo-^aop-iv 



Asu Foundation Subsistbnob FBULoWiiHiP 

On 3.1.S7 the chief of South Asia Programme Department, Asia, 
Foundation donated a sum of $ 16000/- demonstrating Idie Founda* 
tion’s interest in the centenary celebrations of the University. l*he 
then Vice-chancellor, Dr Sidhanta indicated that the most fitting 
method of utilising the sum would be to institute five subsistence 
Fellowships of the value of Rs. 50/- p.m. each, teuable for two years 
for the prosecution of Post-graduate studies, the recipients being 
exempted from the payment of tuition fees. The Senate on the 
recommendation of the Syndicate accepted the donation with thanks. 
The award was first made in 1961. Of the five fellowships three would 
go to Science and two to Humanities The award for 1063 has been 
made but its value has been lessened to Rs. 45/ p.m. 

Dr. Troy Organ 

The United States Educational Foundation in India requested 
the University of Calcutta to accept Dr. Troy Organ as a Research 
Professor in the Department of Philosophy for the academic year 
1965-66. The University would have no financial implication in 
accepting him as a teacher in the department. Ordinarilly he will 
have no teaching assignment in the department but if wanted, he 
will be available for occasional lectures 

The proposal is being considered by the University. 

Proposal for thk institution of a cbaiu 
IN Tamil at the University 

Bharati Tamil Sangha of Calcutta sent a proposal to the I'niversity 
for the institution of a chair in Tamil at the University with the object 
of introducing Tamil studies here. The University asked for financial 
assistance from the Government of West Bengal as well as f>om the 
Government of Madras and also approached the University Grants 
Commission for the purpose. The Government of West Bengal 
however intimated their inability to render any financial assistance. The 
U.G.C. stated that financial assistance might he available from the 
Government of Madras for setting up a Department of 'i'amil at the 
University. The Government of Madras has been moved. 




Notifications 

CALOOTTA UNIVERSITY 
NotifioatiOD No. C8B/29/64 

Tt ii notified for general information that the following Beeiaed Syllabaa fof the 
M. Com. Coorae and conRequentiol changes in tfa( chapter XXXIV-B of the Begnlatiom 
were adopted h; the Academic Connoil on fa.5 64 and accepted by- the Senate on 19.9 M : 

That the existing Sec. 6 of the regnlatiors for the M.Com. Examination be replaced 
by the following ; 

S. A candidate will be examined in the following sabjeetr.: 

Compnlyor; Group ; marks each 

(11 Business Economics and Operations Analysis 

(2' Business Administration 

18) Modern Economic Development 

( 4 ) Monetary Economics and International Trade 

( 6 ) Bueiness Statistics. 

Any one of the following Elective Groups : 

Elective Gionps : 800 marks 

1. Accountancy Group ; 

(a) Accocntancy and Auditing 

(b) Taxation 

(c) Costing and Piinciplea of Management Acoountiog. 
i. Finsnos Group: 

(a) Banking, Money Meiketi and Bank Accoouta 

(b) Corpciwtion Finance 
( 0 ) Public Finance. 


8 . Marketing and Distribution : 

(a) Marketing Prioeiplei and Policies (including Market Research) 

(b) ^de Organiaation and Management (Policy and Practice) 

(c) Tranapert. 

4. Industrial Economics: 

(a General Principles 

(b) Industrial Relations 

(c) ludian Industries and their Problems (A specific study of the selected 
industries to be prescribed by tbe Board of Poet'Oraduate Studies him 
time to time). 

6 . Inraranoe and Actuarial Science : ^ 


(a) Insurance Law and Organisation with specisl reference to India 

(b) Insurance Finance and Accounts 

(c) Elemente of Actuarial Science. 


And ether Elective groups which may be approved by the Academie Uouncil on the 
reeommfiodatioa of the Board of Post-Graduate Studiee in Commerce.' 

Tbe Academic Council decided that the above Revised Byllabue and the changes in 
the isgnlations would take effect from the M.Com. Examination of 1068. 



Honsa, Catentta-lS. 
9tb October, 1984. 


G. C. RAYCBAUOHOiO. 

RigtttMr 
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1SS BBVIBW 

oAiiC^i 

Koti&9^ ^o. !Cfi»/80/64 

It is notified for general informatieo i9te following ehangee in the Ohapter Ij of 
the Begnlations relating to Diploma in Pnblio Health Eaeminaiion were ad<4>ted b; the 
AoadMnio Goonoil on ’ .8-64 and accepted by the Senate on 19>9.64 : 

"It That Section 6 of Chapter Ii of the regalationa relating to the Diploma in FaUio 
Health examination be replaced by the following : 

' (page 880 of Appendix F of the University Regulations). 

5. Every candidate shall be examined in the following aubiects : * 


Snbjecte 

Marks Maximum 

Field and praotioal 

Pass 


Written 

Oral 

work in oiasa 

marke. 

(a) Paper 1 (8 bouts) : 

Microbiology including 
Medical Entomology ard 
Parasitology. Epidemiology 
and Communicable Diseases. 

100 

100 

60 

186 

(bj Paper II (3 hours): 

Public Health Adroinia- 
trstion including Preventive 
and Social Medicine, Public 
Health Laws, Medics! Statis¬ 
tics and Health Education. 

100 

100 

60 

126 

(c) Paper III 0 hours): 

Environmental Sanita¬ 
tion inclnding Public Health 
Chemistry and Oocupstional 
Health. 

100 

100 , 

50 

185 

(dl Paper IV hours) ; 

Care of Mother & Cliild 
including Chemistry ami 
Physiology of Human Nutrition. 

100 

100 

50 

185 

Total 

400 

400 

20'» 

600 


II. That section 6 of the said regulations be replace d by the following : 

'In order to pass, a candidate must obtain at least 60% of marks in esoh of the above 
four papers, the written, ora! and field and practical work in class marks being taken 
together.' 

The Academic Council on 1.8.64, decided that the above changes would take effect 
from the D.P.H. Examination of April, 1965. 

Senate Houae. Calctttta-12, Q. C. BATGHAUDHUBI, 

The 9tb October, 1964. Hegislrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/S1/64. 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Chapter 
XLVI-C of the legulations relsting to B.D.8. Examination were adopted by the Academic 
CooDoil on 1.8.64 and accepted by the S^mate on 19.9.64 : 

*'I In the regulations for the first professional B.D.S. Examinatien foUowing are 
to be added after the termination of the paragraph on page 642 : 

'Candidates who have pdssed the M. B.B.S. BxsTninstion of this Univenitjr or from 
other Univeraity recognised by this University or any examiration oonsidered eqnivateot for 
puipoae by the Syndicate ahall be examined in Dental Metalinrgy iaolnd^ meterial 
naed in Dentiatry only.' 

n. In the regnlationa for moond i»<rfaMioBal B.D.S. ExaminatkDa Itdipiiigig an to 
be added at the end cd tl>e pen on page 642 : 

'^(^ndidatea ehall be Examined in Human Dental Anatomy« Fhyaidingy 
Hiatokgy and Bioi^miitiy OBly.’ 

nr. Ip the regnlattone for third profesaional B.D.S. Examination foUowiag are 
to be added At‘Che end of the pern on page 642 ! t 

'Cattdidatee ahell be examined oniy in Dwtal Matecii Hadin nlcillf DenCnl 
,£^•>7 aa per eximinf ngg^tiio&a.' 



'' W 

TV. la the xecnlatioaft far fkM mhn^ia^ JftieittiMtioB Wloiriog *» to I e 
adfcd at the end of tbs oats 4m Base ^9 t 

'Oaadidatee whoha^^eeedtteM.B.B.S. B*iminetioneof fbie Uniwreity or frau 
aay other Unireiaitf reoogaieed by thie Uaiweity or any SxsmlnetioB e^idme eqai- 
irabat far the porpote by the Syodieate shall be eMoained in the fallowing eabieots : 

Part 1 


(i) Dental Proetbeeie inclnding Crown and Bridge Proethesie. 
(ii) Prerentise and Cbildren's Dentistry. 

(ill) Dental Jorisprudenoe, Btbios and Economics. 

Part n 


(i) Opetatire Dental Surgery and Dental Radiotogy. « , . 

(ii) Oral Surgery including Auaestheeia L^al and General and iJrtliodentia. 

Candidates who have passed M.B.B.S. Examination of thie IJniveraily or frooi any 

other Dnirereit^ rocognitod by this Doirersity or any Bxaminatioa emuderad eqaivalent 
foT'the purpose by (be Sjndicate eball he examine'! in subjects nientimed in the 
eoMd and third professional Examiiiationst as modified by the propoe^ regnlationsi »t 
the end of the Ist yesr of their etudies and the final profesiional Examinatione at the end 
of 2od year of their studies. 

A candidate who fails to pass m any one or more subjects in the first Exaoun^ons 
under the modified regulations shaU !»e allowed to appear in that sabject or subjecta in 
which be has failed in any subsequent Examination. . - , r • i 

Any candidate who fulfils the conditiyni may bs admitted to the final proieesiooal 
Examination provided he has passed in all the sabject i in which he was due to afqtear 
in Ihe Examination at the end of the first year . v n i v 

A candidate who fails to piss or present himself or the Examination ehaU not iw 
entitled to refund of the fee. but he may be admitted to one or more eubse^ent ^aim- 
nations on payment of the prescribed fee on each txscasion, on producing a eertifiute that no 
beSi since the dste of last Examination and within the 6 months pracemi^ the ISMini- 
nation which he intends appearing at atren'^ed, to the satisfaction of the^ Pnnoipal of toe 
college, a farther course of study in the subjiscts in which he will appear.- - 

The Academic Council decided that, the above changee would take effect ftom the 
current aeaaion i. e., from the admission for (ho session 19f'4-65. 


Senate House, Calcutta•1*2, 

The 9th October, 1964. 

CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY 


G. c. rayohaudhubi. 

Begittfar, 


Notification No. CSR/32/64. 

It is notified for general information that Ja the ^a^ 

XLVni B of the ReguJations relating to the M.So. (Medical) Exammatam were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 1.8-64 and accepted by the Senate on 19.9.ei ; 

A. (a) The SecUon 11 be replaced by the fallowing : 

In order to pass the Bxsminetion, a candidate must oMam 
aggregate of four theoretical papers and at leaet 180 matke m the aggregate of fa^r 

^N“‘mEum pats marks shall be required in each theoreticalj»per but E in ^ 
theoietioal paper a candidate obtains less than 95 marks, these marks shall not be includdd 

in bis aggregate. ,, o ■ ii 

(b) The following new paragraph be added alter Section u ; . . j 

12. A candidate obtaining 60% i.e- 480 marka of the ti^l 

ptactioal Examinations or to”S 

lose than 60% i-e., 48} marks hut not lesa than 4r% i.e., 360 marks ahall be piaoqo in sue 

Second claea. , , „ 

lo) The existing wetion 12 be renumboied as section IJ 
E. In the syllabus of Anatomy the fallowing change* h* m^e . , Uf. 

In hat pai«t 2nd half add within bracket “(Morphology and evolution)- after Guni^ 

*pJ^SS paper (a) insert “tSurlwie atd Badiclogtcal anatomy)*: after “LWaf 

0.u»il d»il.d th.» tt. .!»« (*««« »»« t.kitd*|rtta«Dae 
Examination of 1964> 


8«ate Mfum, Qalo«ttta*12. 
October, 1964. 


O* C,, RAYCHAU^S0E3(f 



*H]4 OAtCtJJTA BSSVIBW 





CALCUTTA UNIVBESITT 
NoUfioation ITo. CSB/S3/6«. 

It if Dotifled for geoerfl informadOD that the fallowing fl]saQ;;efl in Obaptor X£ICVI<- 
GC of the Begulationa relating to the Be^ised 3 year B So. Bxamination wen adopted 
by the Academic Ooonoil on 1.8 64 and accepted by the Sacate on 19.9 6i : 

'The fnll-Btop occurring at the end of Sac. 91 of the reviaed B.Sc. ragntatiooa ba 
delated and the following be added thereafter: 

"And one paper in Hnmamtiee and Social Science (Additional anbjeot)," ' 

Tha above changee would take effect from the aeaBion 1964-66. 

Senate Houee, Oatoutta-l2- 0. BAYOHAUDHUBI, 

The 10th October,. 1964. Begirtror. 

CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY 
Notification No. CSB/34/64. 

It ia notified for general information that the following ohangea in the Ohaptere 
XLvn, XLVni and XLIX of the regnlatione relating to the M.D., M 8. and M.O. 
Bxainioetiona rapeotively were adopted by the Academic Connoil on 1 8 64 and arceptad 
by the Senate eh i9.9*64 : 

"That after para 3 of section 2 the following new paragraph be added : 

'The applicant for admiaeio:) to the Examination ebali, two years prior to his prepara¬ 
tion of thesis, apply to the Secretary, Council of the University College of Medicine 
for registration in the Council of the Univereiiy College of Medicine in a prescribed from, 
stating therein his qualifications and the aiibject or subjects which he/she proposes to 
investigsto. The application for registration mist be certified by s guide renogniMd for 
the purpose by the Council of the University College of Medicine under whose guidance 
he/she intends to carry on the work and this should be forwarded through the Head of 
tiia Institution where the candidate intends to work. He may, not later than one year 
after hia registration! be permitted ta modify or amend the title of the tbeeii with the 
approval of the Council of the University College of Medicine.’ *’ 

The Academic Council decided to give immediate effect to the above changes in the 
Begulatione* 

Senate Honset Calcatta-12. G. C. BAYOHAUDHUBI, 

The 10th October, 1964. Registrar. 

ANDHEA DNI7EESTTY 
Fiocedings of the Syndicate 


No. 8 4-2563-63 Waltair, Dt. 8-8-19e8. 

Snb : Miscondact at the University Examinations Maroh-April 1963. 

Bef : Byndkatr Besolution dated 20-7-1963. 

OBDEE 


Tha results of the following candidates nho bave been found gnilty of resorting to 
onfair means at the University ExaDiinstioni held in M’irch-April j ^8 are cancelled and 
debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinatione for the period noted 
'against each—• 

' 8. No. Nams of the candidate Examination Beg. No. Perird of Bustioation. 


1. M. Nagabhusbana Bao 


2. G 0. Narayanamurty 

8. D. Subbalaksbmi 


4. G. Krishnam Baju 
8. ' K. Xritiinatn Ba^ 


Matriculation. 8096 

do 8114 

do 4434 

Pre-Uaiveraity. 1887 
do 1338 


Debarred for one year and 
permitted to appear tm Uie 
University Examination to 
be held in March 1964 or 
thereafter. 

do 

Debarred for two years aad 
permitted to appear for 
the University Examina¬ 
tion to be held ia Marsh 
1965 or thersaftsr. 
do 
do 

By Ordsr 

K. V. QOPALJOTAMY 

' Htiistran 



AKDHBA imXVJBBSm 

Ma S. 4.aSfi3-68 'Wclteii;, 94-1963^ 

Bsol: One Statement. 

Ptooeedinge <rf tbe Bjndioate. 

Snb ; Miietmdiwt »t University Bxsminetions Msrbb/April, 1963. 

Bef: Syndicate Besolntion dt 26-7>1968 

OBDSB 

The reenltt of the followiqg candidates who have been fonod gnilty of nsortiag to 
unfair mesne at the Univeiuty Exeminatioos held in Marofa<April 1963 are cancelled and 
they are debarte) from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the period 
noted sgtinat each— 

8. No. Name of the candidate Examination Beg.No. Period of Bnsticatkm 

1. G. VetHareddy Fre-Univeieity 10369 Debarred for one year and 

permitted to appear for 
the Univenity Bsamina* 
tion to be held in Mamh 
1964 or thereafter. 

P. B, Boteewara Bao B. A. (N. R.) 999 Debarred for two years and 

permitted to appear for the 
University Examinations 
to be held in March 1965 
or thereafter. 

3. G. Leelavati Devi do 9433 do 

4. Y. RaghavaRao B.Sc. (N.R.) 3314 - do 

6. C. Satyanarayana do 4664 do 

G. P. Shyamala B.A. (O.B.) 3419 A Del/arred for two yeara. 

By Order 

K. V. GOPALASWAMY. 

Regittrar 

ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Procet'dinge of the Syndicate 

No. B2/10784/62 Waltair, d/31>8'ig63 

Sub ; Matricnlation Examination September 1963. 

Bead: 1. Application d'nil from Mr. P. B. A. Uovinciacharyaiu 
3. Syndicate Beeoluiion d/17-8-63. 

ORDER 

Mr. P. B. A Govindacharyula, candidate with Reg. No 5367 at the Matriculatitm 
Examination held in March >963 w debarred from sp^jearing for any of tbe University 
Examinatione for a period of two yoare ae be has tempered with the of&cial marks state* 
meat iMued to him. He ie permitted to appear for the Matriculation Examination to be 
held in Match 1965 or after. 

By Order 

K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 

RegiitriT. 

BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Ofiice of the Registrar (Academic) 

Bef. No. BAC/SCAC/56 Dated. July 24.1968. 

Dear Sir, 

I am to give below a copy of the following resolntion of tbe Standing Committee of 
the Academic C^cil, tetfd 16-7.ig63 for your information and uei-eeeary action : 

"Bee^lved -tfaat in eapemeesiou to the earlier decieione of the Sranding Committee.df 
toe Academio Council, in the caeca of >u;b candidatei who were ru ticaied for 9 yearii Mid 
*ete not permitted to rapc»r at any Univetehy Bxamina:ions before 1965 for ruing onfair 
»teaiu at the Uaiveieity Examinatione of 19'>3, the parted of their rastieaiion hd wtiiyad 
and that titgut 1968 l^amination bg cancelled. 



tTHB l^iVlBW 




BaiolTeA fariber-Hbat tha abo«it osadidatcb be pen&ittod to appear at iba XJaivenl^ 
BzantioatiaQa d 1964, ^ther a« private or a« *tegalar oaa^dates, ia aeootdanea irith 
lekiivant Ordiaaneea. 

A liat eandidatea wbo #eie trtotieated for two yearn pi^ously aad ia wbow oaega 
tha above naolation applies, is encloaed beiawith. 

Bnol: As above. Tear Taithfnlfy, 

niegible 

Dy, Btgittrar {Aead.) 


lost of baadidates, rusticated for two years for uiirtf; uafair meaos at the Doiveisity 

BxamiDation~1963 

SI. No. Name and address of the candidate Boll No. and Class. 


1 . 


S. 


4. 

6. 

6 . 

7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


is. 


14. 


10 . 


16. 


17. 


18 . 


19 


90. 


Sri Bharat Prasad Gupta. C/0 Sri Bamji Bam Gupta, 
Cbittoopur. B. H 0., Varanasi. 

^hri Hati Narain Singh, S/0 Sri Jagdeo Singh, Shri Janki 
Bice Mill. Vill. A P.O. Nokha Shahabad (Bihar). 

Bhri Shri Nath Savjta, S/0 Shri Raghn Nath Prasad, D. 
68/26 Laxa, Varanasi. 

Sbti Trilobi Nath Srivastava, C/O Bri Jag.lieh Lai Sri- 
vaatava, B. 8/20, Shivala, Varanasi 

Sri Bhyam Snndar Singh. 9/0 Sri Jagdish Pd. Singh, Vill. 
Mhwaya, P.O. Cbilh, Distt. Miizapnr. 

Sri Anand Pd. Srivastava, 8/0 8. D. Srivastava, 

H. No 'G26/47, Ghotimaldaiha, Varanasi 

Sri Mangal Pd., S/0 Sri Eajnath, ViU. Naria P.O- 
B.H.U. Diett. Varanasi. 

Sri Bam Lai Bam, S/0 Sri Aliyar Bam V, & P. 
Dbantahars (Tikerai Diett. Vatauaei 
Sri Bam Baleband, S/0 Shri Bhagat Balchand, Ck (8/82, 
Victoria Paric, Varanasi 

Sri Ambrish Gnpta, 8/0 Shri Bhupendra Bumar 
Gupta, Seva-Cpavana, P,0. B.H.D. Varanaei-5. 

Sri Devapriya Ohoeb, S/0 Sri N. K. Ghosh, T-77 
Plot No. 4, Bidhgiribagb, Varanasi. 

Sbree Nath Pandey, S/OLatePt R. Pandey C/O Bri 
A. Pandey, ViU. Amaon, P.O. Pehuan, Shahabad, 

(Axtab). 

Sri Pradurana Nara'n Bai, 8/0 Babu Brahma Pd. Bai, 
ViU. A p.O, Beotipur, Dktt. Gharipur (D.P ) 

Shri Bhitendta Mohan Gupta. S/0 Shri P. C. Gupta, 
118/418 Eauehalpuri, Ounti No 5, Kanpur. 

Sri Qopalji Kapoor, S/O Sri Eadtelal Kapoor, 13/93, 
Paebupteshwar, Varanasi 

Sri Ram Sosh Tiwari, C/O Bbti Suresh Chandra Tiwari, 
ViU. Danhm, P 0. Kopeha Diett Shahabad (I'ihsr). 

Sri Aehok Kumar, C/O Sri K. L. Khoela, Indian Oxygon 
Ltd , C9, Najfsgarh Boad, New Delhi-15. 

Shri A. K. Jindal, S/0 Sri Bam Deo Gupta, Near Jwala 
Nagar. Beri Bagh. Saharanpur, D.P. 


429 

Admission 

826 

Admission 
187 ^ 

B.Sc. Pt, n Phyeioe 
Piwcticals 

I. Sc. (Botany) 

228 

LL.B (Previous) 

30 

B.Sc- (Pure) 

39 

B.Sc, PtllT 
164 

B-Coin. 

102 

B.8c. (Old) 

1 

let Yr. Inb. Phyeice 
Practical 
24 

let Yr. Int. Physics 
Practical 
808 

M.A. 'Prev.' History 
16 

Part I of IV Yr. Int. 
Mining- 

104 

P.D.C. (Science) 

167 

P.D.C. iScience) 

528 

B A. Pt. II 
221 

n Yr. Int Tech. 
Engineering. 

2 

B Sc. Chem. Etigg. 

Pt in 


Shri Dinesh Harkisan Das Kapadia, 8/0 Shri H. M 
Eapadia, 28, Babuganj Boad, Bombay-2. 

Shri FSrmanand Das. K; ,81/87, G,ral Das Line, 
yaiat aai, sM Shri Muktmd Da* 


U . 

IV Yr. I^. Engg 
(Civil) 

61 

BCopiPt n 



NOTi^ATIOKS 


196S] 


Si 


Sl> to Sbti lUiD Avsdh Singb, S/0 Sbiri Lata Hahadao Sis^, 

" C/0 Sbii Bam Batayan Siogh, 113/80, Swamp "filagar, 
Esapar. , 

22., Sbri mib Dolar ffiagb, S/0 Shri Bam Snial Siagb 
Vill. It P 0. Ebaliapnr, Oiatl. Jaanpiu 

23. Shri R4m»Aahry Bai, 8/0 fibri pharmraj Bal, VilL A 
F O. Barki Ankorbi Via Nokha, Dwtt> Rfaahabad. 

24. Sbri Fday Sbaakar Miahra, S/0 Shri Bam Bilaa Miaia, 
Vill Eoahanan. P.0, Jamalpur, Piatt- Jaunpnr. 

26. Shri Dina Natb Pandey. S/0 Shri Ram Narayaa Fandeyt 
ViU. Raaiyawai P.O Jamalpnr. Diatt .Taaopur- 

20. Shri Jafidiafi Praaad Fpadhyaya, S^O I ate Shri Gaya 
Prasad f’padhya.va B,20/J69. Bhelnp’ira, Varannai. 


B,A. '<0!a) 
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B.A. (Oldi Politioa 
276 

B.A. Pt. m 
521 


B.A. Pt. n 


256 

B.A. (Old) 
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BANAHA8 HINDU DNIVERSITY 
OfiBce of the Repietrar /Academic) 

Ref. No. RAC/ SCAC/66 August 2,1968 


Dear Sir, 

I am to give below a copy of Reeo’ution of the Standing Committee of the Academic 
Council dated 31-7 1963 for your information and nerecaary action. 

"Considpred the queation of permitting such atudente as were maticBted for one year 
and whoee examinatione of 1963 were cancelled for uaing unfair means at tbeir examina¬ 
tion to join their respective couraes of etudiee in the seasion 1963-64 ae regular atudecta. 

The Standing Committee of the Academic Council resolved that the following ptovieioa 
he m^de :. 

In the caee of candidates whose examination results of 1963 only have been cancelled 
and alio have been rusticated for one year, the period of their rustication he waived and 
that they be permitted to appear at their respeotive University examination of 19f4 aa 
private or as regular candidates, in arcordance with the relevant ordinance*.’’ 

A list of candidates who were rust i. atrd for one year and in whose cases the above 
rcsohition applies, is enclosed herewith. 

List of candidates riislicatod for one year for using unfair means at tbo 
University Examination -1963. 

SI No. Name and address of the candidate Roll No. A Class 


1. Sri P. N. Rastogi, C^O Sri Beni Madbava I’rasad 
Rostogi, Vill. & P.O. Dhnapur (Varanasi I 

2. Sri T.oka Nath Singh. S/0 Sri Sarjn Singh, Vill. A P.O. 
Chahanim, Via Sskaldiba Bazar, Distt- Varanasi. 

3. Sri Ramji, S/0 Sri Bam Natb Chaur^eia, Shivpor, R. S. 
Varanasi Cantt. 

4. Sri Pillalamarti Sorveshwar Rao, Poddapati House Raj- 
gopalachari Street, Governer Pet, VijByawada-2 tA,,P.) 
S/0 Sri P. Wopala Rao 

6. Sri Surendra Shankar Shrivastava, S/0 Sri Ram Kiabore 
Lai, C-27/43 A. Jagatganj. Varanasi. 

6. Molammad Unis S/0 Maulvi Abdul Majewl, D 28/48, 
Madanpura, Varanasi. 

7. Sri Bavindra Kumar Gupta, S/0 Sri Devi Prasad’Gupta, 
12/52 Eaohanrigali, Varanasi. 

8. Sri ErkBbna Chandra Mankbtnd. 8/0 Sri Ami Chandra 
Mankhsnd, Koh-i-noor Stords, Lanka, Vsian'>si. 

9. Sri Ajaija Kumar, 8/0 Sri Ayodhya Natb Srivastava, 
B 21/13 Kamachha, Varanasi. 

10- Sri Asup Kumar, 8/0 Pt, Markaadey Psnde 87/31, 
Banspbatak, Varanasi. 

11. Pri Surya Naraio Pd. Tadav, S/0 8ii Belli Pd. Yadav 
Vill. 8aone-Ba]^adarpur, P.O. Akbop Dktt. Ballia 

12. Sri DebabrataChattopadbyi^rs, 6/0 Sri Snshil Chandra 
Cbsttqssdbyaya, 16| Balaram Bose IstLano, Calcutta- 
2 W,B.) 

11—8180F—IV 


191 

LL.B (Previous) 
203 

P U.C. 

47 

B.Sc. Partin 
183 

B.8c Parti 

83 

LL.B. (Pinal) 

143 
B.Com. 

911 

Admission 

460 

Admission 

768 

Admission 

777 

Admissiou 

105 

B.Sc. (Old) 

17 

I«Yr- Jnt. Tech. 



an OAMOTA aaraw Iaw 

' 18. Fri lUm Jeet B 83/80, Nwit» V«8ii*iii, 0/0 Sbrl SJ 

Bbag«i&Dl« HIPtrf.K.B 

(AjotradA) 

U. Bri Kwiti Vaidhan Sharmi, B. 5/110, Gonr Math, Mew* 11 * 

ghat, Varinaei, B/0 Bhri BflihaolJa Nath Slarma* B.Coni. Part I 


tosr faiihitil];. 
Illegible 

Dy, Registrar lAcadmii) 
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INDIA’S ABIDING INTEREST IN SHAKESPEARE 

K. L/UIKI 

I. Shakespeauk’s Empire Abides 

Sliakespeare came to India alon^ witii tho British commercial adven¬ 
turers who laid the foundation of tho Indian Empire. It was England of 
Shakespeare’s days that sent the East India Company to trade with India. 
Eventually it built licr east'Tn omniro on the soil of this country. 

The Britisli have now left India, and their Indian Empire lias been 
liquidated. ‘The empire which Clive helped to found has disappeared 
after a few years of prosjiority .and many more years of turmoil’. Those that 
worked to build the cmjiire and those who ruled over it, are all gone and 
forgotten even by their own people. 

But Carlyle’s prophecy has come true : The ‘Indian Empire will 
go at any rate, some day ; but this Shakespeare does not go, he lasts for ever’ 
(Hero 03 Poet : Shakespeare). When the English took themselves back 
home from our shores, happily, they did not take their Shakespeare with 
them. They have left him behind. He is with us ; he will remain with 
us. For he ha.s become as much our Shakespeare as theirs. 

The political domination of the British Colonial Power has been re¬ 
sented and thrown off; bnt the cultural conquest by Shakespeare’s Imagi¬ 
native Power has been accepted and fondly cherished. ‘The empire w'hich 
he founded on the mind and heart of the Indian people, shows no sign of 
decline, and indeed, with the passage of years, it is growing steadily in both 
extent and power.’ In treasuring up Shakespeare India shows her appre- 
oiatapn of what is truly great in the realm of creative art, unaffected by 
any bitter memory of her past relation with the land of his birth. Shakes* 
peare has entered the domain of our thought and imagination not as a name 
thrust from outside, but has been readily admitted into the inner sanctuary 
of our soul where his poetry found a spontaneous response. Nay, Shakespeare 
has been to India an emblem of international fellow’ship in the Common¬ 
wealth of Poetry. 
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Shakespeare has been to India, as to many other countries, a great 
integrating force among men. ‘Though the world is so unsettled, yet 
Shakespeare lives more vividly than ever before in many countries far from 
his own land. Empires come and go, and politics change, but great litera* 
ture offers a gift more lasting and of more worth. The secret of Shakespeare’s 
appeal is a golden thread of excellence, nobility, and grace, not limited to 
any one country or any one way of life; a deep spiritual nobUity.’ 

Though the English themselves are 'a little reluctant to speak of the 
richer meanings in great poetry ; other nations are more ready ; and among 
those other nations, one of the most ready is, surely, this great subcontinent 
of India.’ We in the East, with our long spiritual and philosophical tradi* 
tions, appear often to be able to see more deeply into Shakespeare’s plays 
than the English themselves. Shakespeare is no longer theirs alone; he 
is ours, just as much, perhaps more. 

With the ebbing of the supremacy of English in India, there has not 
been any decline in the quality of Shake.spoare studies or in the ardour of 
Shakespeare students. It is hoped that no linguistic chauvinism and mis¬ 
placed sentiments, parading under dubious colours of an aggressive nation¬ 
alism, will precipitate conditions that will deny to the future generations 
of our country the wealth of Shakespeare’s enduring wisdom and noblest 
art. 

Even if and when English is officially ‘scraped’, the future of Shakespeare 
in India ”is assured. Interest in him will never die out. When English 
loses its political status here, there will come a purer appreciatjon of Shakes¬ 
peare’s artistic worth. Only people who will bo genuinely interested in his 
poetry will study him. With smaller classes, teachers will find it easier 
and more homely to come into closer intimacy with Shakespeare’s world. 
Then we shall have in India a pattern of Shakespeare study similar to that 
obtaining in other advanced non-English-speaking countries. An English- 
knowing minority will road Shakespeare in original English ; the rest—a 
much larger number than at present—will read him and sec his master¬ 
pieces in competent renderings in their own languages. And their pleasure 
an 1 profit will be no less. 

II. Shakespearb Accepted by India 

Shakespeare is now claimed by India as her own as by his homeland. 
On the occasion of the Tercentenary of his death in 1916 Rabindranath 
Tagore, her own poet, joined the chorus of universal acclamation: 

‘When by the far-away sea 

Your fiery disk appeared from behind the Unseen, 

O poet, 0 sun, England’s horizon felt you 
near her breast, and took you to bo her own. 
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Then at the silent beckoning of the Eternal 
You rose higher and higher 
till yon reached the mid sky, 
mak i n g all quarters of heaven your own. 


After the end of centuries, 

the palm groves by the Indian Sea 
raise their tremulous branches to the sky 
mmnuuring your praise.’ 

In the rich treasure house of Western literature that was opened to 
India by English education Shakespeaie is the most precious jewel. ‘At 
the very first confrontation with Shakespeare, Bengal took him over and 
absorbed him in her literary and histrionic tradition. Among the non- 
English-speaking peoples of the world who read Shakespeare, we can justly 
claim to have seen him from the closest quarter and to have known him 
best, because we read liim in the original and not in translations, as the 
others do. It is not a processed Shakespeare that we read, but the un¬ 
touched, unadulterated and undiminished original.We have elected 

to read Shakespeare in the original English, and so reading him, we have 
taken our place among those who form, as it were, the inner circle of his 
devotees,* 

In India Shakespeare is now' about two centuries old. ‘Educated 
Indians have had access to great literary masters of the world ; Homer, 
Aeschylus, Virgil, Ovid, Dante, Petrarch, Lopeda, Vega, Moliere, Voltaire, 

Goethe, Wordswortli.but none ever had a stronger claim to their 

homage than Shakespeare.’ Whenever an educated Indian thinks of a 
poet other than Tagore, Kalidas, or Valmiki, the name that most readily 
leaps into his mind, almost intuitively from a subconscious fount, is that of 
Shakespeare. Our mental image of Shakespeare is as sacred as that of 
Tagore. And our understanding of Shakespeare, we need not feel apologetio 
to state, is not unworthy of our cultural traditions. 

III. Shaxxspsabx and Indian Bxnaissancx 

The influence of Shakespeare on the Benaissanee of Indian culture 
In the Nineteenth Century is not always sufficiently appreciated. He has 
been a distinct contributing force in it. This glorious revival was sparked 
by contact with the effulgent mind of the West through poets like Shakes¬ 
peare and Wordsworth, and political thinkers like Burke and Gladstone. 
They brought us the vitalizing touch of the Eurojiean Benaissance, and 
it naturally gave birth to a new Bomanticism among the Indians. 

The Indian Benaissance started in Bengal largely under the inspiration 
of enlightened people in^Calcutta who gathwed round the Uzuversity. And 
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saooeasive generationa of the products of the University of Calcutta con¬ 
tinued to reap a rich and glowing harvest of this new dawning. 

In the wake of Renaissance in Bengal, Shakespeare’s dramas, sonnets 
and poems rang in college halls and literary circles, and wore read with 
absorbing interest in every private study of the rising elite among Calcuttans. 
Suddenly he opened up before them ‘an overpowering view of the crowded 
country which is the Shakespearean world. Though pleasurable, it wm a 
stunning experience, the like of w^hich they had not had ever before.’ 

To generations of youths who Hocked to the portals of the University 
of Calcutta for initiation into Western education in humanities the jewelled 
lines of Shakespeare were indeed a ‘realm of gold’ where they wandered 
in joy and wonder. For the students of literature he opened the window 
to a brave new world of heroism and liigh purpose. “In the Nineteenth 
Century Young Bengal felt the same on reading Shakespeare as Keats did on 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer.; it was a ‘discovery of himself and 
of the world’; it w'as the start of an intellectual renaissance. In a sense 
Shakespeare has been one of the makers of modern Bengal.” 

Shakespeare’s world, where every eharaciler and every situation is 
invested with authenticity and realit\% infused into the .students a zest for 
life. To young Bengalec.s Sliakespearc repn'senterl a rifli interest in and a 
vast experience of life, in both its refined and vulgar aspects : to them he 
seemed to revel equally in its nectar and in its tilth ; he was imbued with 
a great ardour and a robust sensuality; he could stoop to the most ribald 
jokes and rise to the noblc.st sentiments. So in every way Shakespeare 
humanized their souls. He knew and revealed to the astonishing gaze of 
the students human nature in all its aspects. He inspired smung Indians 
to discover beauty in every aspect of life : beauty of the body and the senses, 
beauty of action, speech and intellect. And he infused into them an as¬ 
piration after high thoughts. 


IV. Shakbspeabe’s Popularity in India 

That Shakespeare is universally popular among educated Indians is 
an undisputed fact. ‘In a company of one hundred educated Europeans 
or Americans, hardly one may be found who knows anything more than 
the mere name of Kalidas, whereas there is no such person among Indians, 
whose acquaintance with William Shakespeare is not firmly entrenched, 
if he happens to be educated in the usual sense of the term.* During the 
two centuries that Shakespeare has been here he has rapidly attained this 
deep and wide popularity. ‘There is no evidence that any one in India 
in the late Sixteenth and early Seventeenth Centuries had heard of Shakes¬ 
peare. Nevertheless today, there is hardly an educated person in India 
who has not heard of the Elizabethan dramatist; there must be thousands 
who have read at least some of bis works and have seen some of his plA;^ 
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staged; there are many who have studied his works with inteUigenoe, 
devotion and pleasure; some have nmde significant contributions to 
Shakespeare studies.’ 

Is this universal acquaintance with Sliakespeare among Indians to a 
great extent the result of our obligatory acceptance, under British rule, of 
English and, for that matter, the study of Shakespeare ? Is the wide interest 
in Shakespeare shown in this country at present primarily the creation of 
great teachers in the Nineteenth Century and the early Twentieth? ‘It 
is hard to see how any Indian student can be genuinely interested in Shakes' 
peare alone, if he has no interest in modern plays and poetry.’ In any 
case, at any time, genuinely serious students of Shakespeare are bound to 
be just a few in our country. Is our enthusiasm for Shakespeare, then, so 
effusively shown nowadays during the Quater-centenary, no more than a 
mere oonrontion, with no real significance ? 

Indians’ love for Shakespeare cannot be purely conventional or fashion¬ 
able. ‘UnIos.s our lieart gave a loving response’ to the nobility of the artist's 
creation, ‘how could our emotions, passions and preoccupations be so 
thoroughly revolutionized by the Bard of Avon whom we Indians worship 
with no less rcvercnc-e than uhat the jicople of the English-speaking world 
do?’ in fact, Shakespeare study .started in Bengal not according to any 
plan i'lqjDsed by the British rulers, but it began spontaneously under natural 
inspiration and instinetivt' thiitking in many directions of the Indians 
themselves. 

A boy at school in the middle forms hears Shakespeare’s name and 
pronounces it with the deepest reverence. Later as he makes a closer ac¬ 
quaintance w'ith Shakespeare, the eharm of the first confrontation is not 
dimmed in the least. ‘The Indian students’ love for Shakespeare is so 
deep that it persits in after life. If he Imppens to be in the U.K. for post¬ 
graduate studies or researches, he would be reluctant to miss any of the 
Shakespeare plays at the Old Vic’ or a visit to Stratford, if he can afford it. 

In an Indian city or town if a Shakespeare play is on in any cinema 
house in the locality, every college student and teacher will make it a point 
to see it, though some of them may not be at all regular cinema-goers. ‘Every 
Indian home assigns a place of honour to Shakespeare in its coUection ct 
books.’ The recent cheap edition, priced at Rupees Six only, of Shakes¬ 
peare’s Complete Works, brought out by tlie English Language Book Society, 
has been very much in demand among readers, mere book-coUeotors, and 
those purchasing copies for presentation purposes. 

Since the introduction of Western education in India ShakespeMe 
has been enjoying an exceptional popularity in this country for sevend 
generations. He has been accepted as a genius transcending geography and 
histoiy. The cultivation of Shakespeare continues today and the interest 
in him is steadily growing. 
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V. Shaeesfbabe’s Iefluekoe 

For about two centuries Shakespeare’s influence in this country has 
been continuous and wide-spread. During the second half of the Nine* 
teentb Century and the first half of the Twentieth the educated Bengalees 
drank deep at the well-spring of Shakespeare. He has cast a spell on them 
—students, teachers and cultured people at large—and impinged on thek 
minds so powerfully that they not only delighted in quoting from Shakes¬ 
peare, but would even “swear by Shakespeare and dream w’ith Shakespeare 
after ’life’s fitful fever,’ and recite ad galore not only verses but chapters from 
Shakespeare.’’ 

At the be ginning the interest in Shakespeare started^in the academic 
sphere. His dramas became an essential part of the syllabus for university 
examinations in the humanities and were studied in colleges. Whoever 
has taken a degree in the arts course, or at least read for it, has had 
the taste of a couple or more of Shakespeare’s plays. Thus some knowledge 
of Shakespeare has become a part of his intellectual make-up. 

We have grown up under Shakespeare’s towering influence, not only 
in colleges and universities, but also in our homes and hearths, so that even 
our personal ideas and ideals have been coloured and moulded by 
Shakespeare’s creations. Thus for many an Indian youth Shakespeare's 
heroines in his romances, like Rosalind, Miranda and Imogen, have become 
models of eternal fascination, whom he has sought to realize and attain in 
life. And Shakespeare has been a source of patriotic inspiration not only to 
the people of the British Isles but also to his Indian readers. 

The reading and reciting of the famous speeches from Shakespeare’s 
plays has been a part of training in elocution and literary taste, in the same 
spirit in which speeches of famous orators, like Burke, were memorized and 
delivered. ‘So deeply has Shakespeare’s influence permeated us that whether 
or not we know all his works or understand them fully, his presence in our 
Hterary consciousness is a living presence. He has been our literary and 
aesthetic mentor in a very intimate sense.’ 

Apart from Shakespeare’s all-pervasive permeation of the literary 
ooDSoiousness of educated people in this countiy, the direct results of his 
impact on Indian literatures may be seen from three angles; first, trans¬ 
lations and adaptations of Shakespeare’s works in Indian languages; 
second, critical writings, mostly appreciative, on Shakespeare by Indians 
in English and in Indian languages; and third, original literature in national 
languages produced under Shakespeare’s influence. Hib dramas have 
been sporadically translated into Indian langauges in the late Nineteenth 
Century and the early Twentieth by casual writers, and more systematically 
in recent times by professional writers of publishing houses. But com* 
petmit renderings by men of talent belonging to the world of national drama 
and liter atnm, and at Ihe same time well-versed in Fn gliab and in Shakes* 
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peaffe, are yet to come. Critical writings on Shakespeare have been oon* 
tributed to by literary men here and there in Indian languages, and more 
regularly by academic people in English. 

The greatest influence, however, has been on the Indian writers them¬ 
selves in the development of the indigenous drama in many respects in plot- 
construction, characterization and technique. As the result of the study of 
Shakespeare for generations in the academic sphere and also for the wide 
interest in Shakespeare’s works taken by people with pretensions to culture, 
Shakespeare has imperceptibly penetrated the Indian mind and stimulated 
the creative impulses of Indian authors in a rich and healthy manner. 

His influence on drama ha.s been particularly fertilizing. Shakespeare's 
plays have not appeared altogether strange and alien to Indians, since these 
have points in common with our traditional Sanskrit drama. Both tragedy 
and comedy in the modern revival of the theatre in India owe much to the 
Shakespearean example.s. And Shakespeare .showed the way in writii^ 
historical play.s to writers like Madhusudnn Dutt, D. L. Roy, and K. P. 
Khadilkar. Modern Bengali drama, for instance, is indebted in various 
ways to Shakespeare for inspiration. Hi.-, mode!., have had a lasting impact 
on the glorious jnoductions of Dwijendralal Roy, Giris Chandra Ghosh 
and Amritalal Bose. Shake.speare’s influence on the development of the 
professional stage ha.s also been immense. 

VI. The Quatek-cen'texary ix India 

India's abiding interest in and love for Shake.speare have been amply 
evidenced in the enthusiastic celebrations of the ijoct’s Quater-centenary. 
Bengal, with the rest of India, ])aid her homage in a befitting manner to 
the immortal bard. In cities and towns, colleges and universities, clubs and 
associations, libraries and theatrical companies, people expressed, in modest 
or elaborate ways, their warmest appreciation and deepest gratitude to the 
poet who have been dominating our world for two hundred years. The 
celebrations almost assumed the proportions of a national festival. 

The central celebi-ation in Calcutta wa.s organized by the elite of the 
society and held at Mahajati Sadan for five days, April 24 to 28, 1964. 
Many smaller endeavours were made by cultural associations in the city 
and its suburbs. In some district towns administrative officials and aca? 
demic people collaborated in arranging suitable functions in their locality. 
The professional theatre, however, lagged behind in fittingly celebrating 
the Quater-centenary of the greatest dramatist of the world. 

The programme of the Quater-centenary celebrations varied not 
due to any difference in enthusiasm but according to the resources of th© 
organizers. Some had modest lectures and play-readings, others more 
ambitious drama festivals and exhibitions. Recitals of Shakespearean 
passages and performances of Shakespeare’s plays in original English were 
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common features. Often favourite scenes, instead of entire plays, were 
presented. Sometimes these were supplemented with acting of Shakespeare’s 
dramas translated in Indian languages like Bengali, Hindi, or Tamil, or 
even Sanskrit. In a few festivals there were entertaining folk dances and 

India did not, however, send to the World Theatre Season in London 
any party to present plays of this country in paying homage to Shakespeare, 
as other countries of the world did during the Quater-centenary year. 
Only the visit to U.K. by a troup representing the Children’s Little Theatre 
of Calcutta happily synchronized with the celebrations of Shakespeare’s 
Pour-hundredth Birth Anniversary in his native land. 

In functions organized at academic centres there were invariably 
erudite discourses by faculty members and eminent Shakespeare scholars. 
Some educational institutions delved into their libraries to improvise an 
exhibition of rare editions of and varied books on Shakespeare. The British 
Council at their several centres in India exhibited interesting pictures 
sketches, folders, variou.s texts of Shakespeare’.s works, and critic:il publi¬ 
cations on him. There were not, however, any exhaustive exhibits of j)rints, 
photographs, play-bills and booldets relating tsj Shakespeare’s life and times. 

Finally, souvenir volumes on Shakespeare were published by orga¬ 
nizers of the Quater-centenary celebrations in educational institutions 
and outside. Regular journals brought out special is-sues devoted exclusively 
to Shakespeare. 

‘The Commemoration Volume published by the Quater-centenary 
Committee at Mahajati Sadan in Calcutta is an undisputed masterpiece 
of literary and artistic excellence, and will bear eloquent testimony to 
Bengal’s love for Shakespeare, a love that transcends gratitude of a super¬ 
ficial type. It contains selections, in English and Bengali, from all that 
was ever penned during the last two conturie.s on Shakespeare or that was 
ever done into translation.’ Vidyasagar, Madhusudan, Bankimchandra, 
Harachandra, Nabinchandra, Girischandra, Rabindranath, Ramendrasundar, 
Vivekananda, Dwijendralal, Aurobindo, and Brojondranath, to mention 
only a handful, all are there. There are also represented modern translators 
and critics of Shakespeare in Bengal. 

Perhaps the most accurate barometer of the Quater-centenary’s 
impact on the Indian cultural scene is the flood of requests to teachers and 
others who have the slightest pretension to knowing Shakespeare to con- 
teibute articles to Shakespeare Numbers of all sorts of periodical publi- 
tiations, from college magazines to technical Journals. Even an industrial 
concern, like Indian Oxygen Limited, brought out an attractive Shakespeare 
Spe^ of the organization’s mouthpiece, (keygen New. 



THE POSITION OF T IN ADVAITA 
PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. Dbvaprasad Bhattacharya, M.A\, D.Phil. (Cal.) 

Sripat Sitgh College. Jiaganj, Murehidabad 

We are to see how the *1’ or our individual empiric soul f^es 
in the test of pure reason. We be^in the discussion with the 
Mimamsaka view first to see how far it is reasonable in the test of pure 
reasons. According to Savara SwStnin the entity ensouling the body 
is inferred from the facts of bre ithiog, winking of the eyes and so on. 
We can see the colour, size etc , of the body with our eyes wide open, 
but there are still other phenomena (like pleasure and pain) to be 
known by the person himself directly. The act of cognition must 
have an agent distinct from the act (carried out by the agent). 
According to the author of Tantra-Vartik the Soul is omnipresent. 
Wherever we go, we find our bodies enlivened by the soul. It is 
useless to think that the soul cannot move with the body from one 
place to another place. The soul is obviously immaterial and so it 
cannot evidently have locomotion like material objects. The only 
alternative that remains then for the Mimansaka to admit is that the 
Boul is Omnipresent. If the Soul be denied Omnipresence, it must 
either be atomic or be of the size of the body. If it be of atomic 
structure, we would have sensations only of that atomic part where 
the atomic Soul resides- But this is not the case. Again if it were 
of the size of the body, it would have been one with parts of the body 
and in case some parts of the body be lost, some part of the Soul 
itself would be lost. But this is also not the case.* 

The Advaitin, however, is on agreement with the Mimfimsala 
on the point that the Self is distinct from the body. Ordinarily there 
are threefold arguments—moral, psychological and metaphysical— 
appealed to by the Advaitin to prove that the self is not identical with 
body. If the Jiva be one and identical with the body and dies with 
the death of the body then all motal lessons and Sfistric injoncUons 
would be meaningless jargon. The unity of apperception proves 
indubitably that the Self is toot fettered to the body. ‘Jiva Brahma' 
ivanlparah’ which is the theme of all Advaitic metaphysical arguments 
to be proved clearly points out that the self is distinct from the bc^y.. 

* FWe—Jhln—Purv* MinktoM ia itt Sovrecs pp. 8!W8 and 87^, 

* ^8180 P—VI 
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If the pure self be the body thefi with every loss and growth bf the 
body the Self would also have a corresponding loss or growth. The 
body of our infancy surely dies at our ripe old age but the Self cannot 
suffer any such loss and enjoy any growth. That is why in spite 
of multitudinous changes we can say in our ripe old age that ‘I am 
the same man’ of boyhood and young age and puberty*. If the 
body be the conscious Self, the question will be whether the parts or 
cells of the body are each conscious self or the totality of the parts 
of the body are the sum of consciousness The first alternative is un¬ 
tenable because innumerable cells of the body having innumerable 
separate bits of consciousness should never come to any decision 
whatsoever and all bodily actions will be arrested for ever (as in doubt 
or in indecision no action is possible). Again the sura total of the 
parts of the body cannot be the conscious self. In that case when we 
have a hair cut, some part of our body would be damaged and lost 
But this is absurd. Consciousness is sometimes taken to be the 
epiphenomenon of the body. In this connexion the Advaitin points 
out that chemical integration and disintegration are always taking 
place within the body, but we do not feel or find any integration and 
disintegration within the conscious self itself. The question of the 
Advaitin is why with every integration and disintegration of bodily 
cells, fresh epiphenomena of consciousness do not come in and clash 
with each other? This question posed by the Advaitin is a perennial 
perplexing query to the opponent. If the conscious self were something 
changing with the changing body, then it could not have witnessed 
the past, present and guessed the future also. Cnlike the body the 
conscious self is birthless and deathless. Hence we find like the 
Mimamsaka the Advaitin holds that body is not and cannot be the 
conscious self. But the distinction of the self from the body has led 
the Mimtsaka to think in a way and the Advaitin in some other 
way. For the Prfibhlkara Mimimsaka the self is only "KartS bhoktl 
jado vibhuh”—'the term ‘jadoh’ being used to signify that the self 
in distinct from the Ifi^na Svarupa (c/. Sa ca Jnanasvarupabhinnat- 
v&t Jadah, Jfinitfti J2lna!?rayatvena Sa bhati, na jflflnarupatvena). 
According to P4rthasS.rathi Mi^ra the Self can be easily subject and 
object of perception. The Advaitin holds that this Mimimsaka 
description of the self relates itself to the empirical ego of the 
Advaitin. According to the Advaitin the empirical ego which is 
nothing but a thinking and feeling subject labours within empirical 
anirvacantya appearances and is itself anirv&^ya. On the Advaitic 
principle the Pure subject by virtue of the Subjecthood cannot stand 
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before himself and become an object. Bat the empirical ego bein? 
only mayic and anirvacaniya appearance can be both the Subject and 
Object of Perception. For the Advaitin the pure self is always 
jfi^naswarupa and is never jnana^raya and the empirical ego shines 
only against the background of the luminous timelessly Present Pure 
Consciousness which is the Pure self. In a word, the Advaitin 
d'stinguishes Pure Consciousness which is the Pure self. The 
Advaitin distinguishes between the empirical ego and the pure 
self and for him it is the Pure self that is the absolute reality and 
the empirical ego is mayic appearance like any other Objective 
appearance. The Mimamsaka philosopher certainly distinguishes 
the self from the body but he does not distinguish between the 
empirical ego and the pure self, the appearance and Keality. That 
is why, the Mimamsaka confounds the empirical ego with the pure 
Self and sometimes is found to shift the character of the Pure self 
to the empirical ego and vice versa. To explain further, according 
to Advaita Vedanta cognition cannot be any act and this cognition 
cannot inhere in anything as a quality. If the cognition be an 
act, it comes to be a temporal act. It was not before and it will not 
be in the future ; it is only in the present. This temporal character 
of the cognition requires to be known and realized by some other act 
of cognition which is not an act in itself. If that cognition be also 
an act, indefinite regress will inevitably overtake us. If that second 
cognition can cognise without itself being an act why are we to admit 
anything as the act of cognition at all? Again, the empirical ego 
working out its own way within the bourne of time and space can 
not be omnipresent. In case of such omnipresence sense-organs will 
be rendered absolutely useless. If the empirical ego were really omni¬ 
present as the Mimdinsaka holds we need not take the pains of know¬ 
ing anything lying at a distance. Pure self which is nothing but the 
Pure Being or the Pure Consciousness can be omnipresent in the sense 
that the pure self is beyond all space and time unlike the ‘I’ or the 
empirical self (which is the true self according to Kumarila Bhatta). 
The Advaitin says the empiric dress of objective limitations hanging 
on the Pure self can only be illusory. The pure consciousness may 
have illusory reflections in different minds, the effects of nescience 
and these reflections are the empirical egoities. The empirical selves 
are thus on the Advaitic view only illusory appearances and the roots 
of empirical illusions. In this connection it will not be out of .plape 
to quote Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya," “We take a particular object 

^ E. C. BhattaoliwyS'~The AdvaitaTSda and itt Spiritual Sigaiaenooe, nootfiballd 
in Cultural Haritage, Vol. Ill (Pobliihad bj B. K. Mianon). 
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to be illusory as we believe in tbe objective world, bnt we could 
nev«r conceive the illusorineas of the world itself unless we started 
with the illusorinesB of tbe ‘me’.’* Sri Aurobindo thinks similarly, 
‘‘This is tbe illusion of ignorance which falsilies all realities. The 
illusion is called abamkdra, the separative ego-sense which being 
conceived of itself as an independent reality”. Vide Sri Aurobindo— 
16HA UPANISAD, pp. 20-‘il), However, in reply to the further 
question ho«v Brahman without any colour can have reflections in 
nescience the author of Veddnta Paribbasa points out, as colour though 
itself devoid of colour (or the sound, devoid of colour can be reflected 
in reverberation) can be reflected, so Brahman without any colour 
can be reflected in nescience and reflection of Brahman in nescience 
may be jivas. But it is a matter of consideration that nescience is not 
any real entity and as such reflections in nescience are not any thing 
real but only illusory. Thus the individual in the form of an ego is 
an illusion and a product of basal ignorance. 

In his Tattwtnusandhan (pp. 114) Mahddeva Saraswati points 
out that individuals undergo five stages—waking, dreaming, profound 
sleep, swoon and death. The individuality traverses all through the 
states and suffer manifold changes and thus becomes unreal like any 
other changing material object. Ignorance characterises the ‘I* as 
is evident from the statement ‘I knew nothing during the dreamless 
sleep’. Out jivatva consists of so many passing phases and is thus a 
product of ignorance and is illusory. Individuality arises out of the 
mixture of Sdksin with the internal organ and as such it is unreal. 
In later Advaitic literature® we find threefold arguments tending to 
prove that individuality is false and anirvScya. (t) Vyabhicfiradar^anit 
—^There are multiple changes playing in individuality. Change 
being unreal, individuality which is full of changes connot be real' 
(ii) Br^yatvit-feelings sensations etc. constituting our individuality 
happens to be objects of knowledge. Like all objects of knowledge 
individuality must be anirvacya appearance. (Hi) Vastvantara- 
Sambandha*janitatvdoca—different states of individuality are not in 
themselves different but are caused by some other thing or due to the 
contact with some other thing. That which is not self-caused but gene¬ 
rated by something else can only be anitya and unreal because the Abso¬ 
lute Reality is never anitya. So we can see tbe Advaitic point that the 
individuality whidi is a anitya product (ephemeral entity)—a product 
of basal ignorance can only be illusory. Individuality is the root of 


Vide sbo SoldltiMw BAatti —Adeaita VAda (0. D. p. 91. 
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cosmic iUosion. Prof, Hiriyanna (in his Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
p. 361) rightly says, "Ft, therefore, vitiates all our knowledge at its 
source. The whole of the Universe in the form in which it is ex¬ 
perienced by us is due to this metaphysical error wherein the empirical 
is mistaken for the real and is an abstraction apart from its ground, 
viz.f Brahman Prof. Badhakrishnan wisely makes the statement 
to the effect that the true meaning of human existence is not within 
narrow limits of individuality but in the larger consciousness. As 
long as there is the trace of limited individuality the true self does 
not dawn upon him in as much it is individuality that corrupts our 
vision. Individuality is illusory and v/ithin the illusion of individua¬ 
tion the Absolute Beality cannot be reached and realised. However, 
the main point is that the pure self which is also the real nature of 
man has nothing to do with body or the individuality which is only 
illusory. Prof. Badhakrishnan says, “man is not an assamblage of 
body, life and mind born of and subject to physical nature. The 
natural half-animal being w’ith which he confuses himself is not his 
whole or real being. It is but an instrument for the use of spirit 
which is the truth of his being. To find the real self, to exceed his 
apparent, outward self, is the greatness of which man alone of all 
beings is capable" (vide The Individual in East and West—edtd. E, R. 
Hughes 1937 ; p. 113). 

Padmapada'' writes "the ahamkSra is a particular transformation 
(evolute) resulting from its having parameshvara as substratum ; it 
(m'z., ahamkara) is the substratum of Jfiana Sakti (thought-energy) 
and Kriya-Sakti (Kinetic-energy) ; it is the sole basis of agency and 
enjoyment (i.c., it gives rise to notions of doer and enjoyer) it is a 
light generated by its association with the unchanging intelligence 
(Caitanya); it is self-luminous (for it manifests itself as it exists, 
unlike pot. etc.—Tattvadipana) and it is immediate Cognition (not 
inferred as held by the naiyayiks). And due to its intimate relation 
with it (abamkfira) the unchanging—Intelligence (Kutastha-Caitanya) 
has acquired erroneously indeed the vogue of enjoyer, though it is of 
the nature of the not-this and is the 4tman entity". Furthermore, 
‘the ego-agency (ahamkartrtva) that is attributed to itman because 
of its intimate relation with the inner sense (antahkarana) is illusory 
only like the red colour of the crystal stone, due to the Super-imposi¬ 
tion (of the red in the japa kusum)’. In his Anubhuti Prakdii VidyA 
tanya is also of the same opinion, Vidykanya says it is nesdence 


Fid* TsoospIdikS (Gaskawsd) pp. 66-70, 
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wHich snper-imposes the Kartrtva of ahamkira on Gaitanya and 
transfers the Inoainosity of Gaitanya to ahamkira and thus an unreal 
knot of self and uot-self in the form of egoity is developed (aham- 
klrasya Eartrtvam cityadhyasya tathi citah. Sphurtim ca aham- 
krtau granthim Kuryin miyi tayordhruvam—Anubhuti Frakasa 
6.67). Our jivatva is a knot or tangle of matter and consciousneas 
and it is not something real. The reality can have no trace of un¬ 
reality in it. Because of this the knots of the heart are said to be 
loosened in final emancipation (c/. Bhidyate brdaya granthih). The 
mixture of the anirvicya object with the subject-consciousness is only 
anirvicya. The internal organ pervading the body makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the table and the individuality of jivatva. Otherwise, 
the table and the me-consciousness are both unreal. The impression 
of the pot resides in the internal organ, which is the internal form 
of nescience and the pot which is also a modification of nescience 
lies extended in the external space. This is the difference between 
jivahood and the table. If the table be changing and be thus unreal, 
the individuality is also changing and is thus unreal. Jivahood is 
not and cannot be pure because like the pot it comes to be the object 
of knowledge and is aswaprakasa and is thus material. 

We may now be in a position to compare the Kantian 
Phenomenal self with the Samkarite individuality. Paton* subs¬ 
tantiates the Kantian position on the phenomenal self. In Paton’s 
language, “And just as we can know objects not as they are in 
themselves but only as they appear to us in space, the form of our 
outer intuition, so we can know ourselves not as we are in ourselves, 
but only as we appear to ourselves in time, the form of our inner 
intuition”. In spite of the feeling of givenness of the phenomenal 
self it is not real in itself and our knowledge of the phenomenal self 
is no large exception to the knowledge of other material objects since 
both are phenomenal and stand on a par. But in this connection the 
Advaitin points out that the pure self of the Advaitin is not an un¬ 
known X but is axiologically immanent in all bits of experience. 
The Advaitic pure self which is a ‘non-objective non-experieniial super- 
object’ and which is ‘the referent in all acts of experience though 
by itself transcends the acts of experience’ is never the empirical or 
psychological subject or me. To be explicit, there may be similarity 
of thought between Kant and damkar on the point of the pheno¬ 
menal self or the individuality but on the question of the ultimate 


* Viii Ht J. Pktoa— M^apkyrie of Esp^ri^neo, Vol. H pp. MO-iOl.. 
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reality EAnt and Samkaf are divided in their opinions. We may 
now enter into details regarding this. “Both Samkar and Eant 
accept an organizing foundational basis for the systematization of 
bits of experience into knowledge. But whilie the dtman, according 
to Samkar is a real entity and the subject of non-sensuous apprehen¬ 
sion, the Kantian transcendental unity of apperception is a Synthesis¬ 
ing Construction or even a non-experienceable logical abstraction 
and is, at best parallel to the Vedintic Conception of the buddhi but 
never to that of the itman while the atman is an uncbaugeable real, 
Kant demolished the Cartesian notion of the substantialist character 
of the Soul-Substance. In his paralogism of rational psychology 
Kant maintained only the logical, non-substantialistic dynamic unitive 
character of mental life and operations, on the other hand, in the 
Samkarite conception the Substantialistic independent character is of 
the uppermost importance. While the iitman is the highest being 
whose essence is bliss and consciousness and which is intuited in the 
highest stages of SaraSidhi, the transcendental Unity of apperception 
is a mere logical coordinating possibility and a contentless Pure 
form”.* For Kant the transcendental unity is always a contentless 
pure form and is never the full and concrete Being-Consciousness 
of the Advaitin. For the Advaitin the atman is not merely the 
logical co-ordinating possibility but the Reality. It is the Realization 
itself. Kant accepts only the epistemic validity of self-consciousness 
on the contrary, ontic raality of consciousness is realised by the 
Advaitin. The Advaitin sees his main argument in the fact that con- 
ciousness can be attempted to be cancelled with consciousness alone. 
So the consciousness is of foundational importance. However, in 
spite of the fundamental difference of opinions regarding the nature 
of transcendental unity of apperception and that of the pure self Kant 
and Samkar are both agreed on holding that the Phenomenal Self 
and the empirical self are appearances and the phenomenal self can 
not be the reality in itself. 

Views of Samkar may also be compared with those of Prof. 
Ward. “The motive in Dr. Ward’s ca-e may be the completion of 
psychological investigation, and in Samkar's case the penetration of 
metaphysical reality, but their attitude to this great question seems 
to be wonderfully similar They are both impressed at the outset 
by the impossibility of treating the pure Ego as an object among 
other objects. Now in this protest of Dr. Ward’s agaiust confusion 
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between the empirical Me and th'e pare Bgo and against the resnlting 
attempt to treat the pare Ego as an object presentat ional or concep* 
tual there seems to be an interesting parallel with Samkar’s warning 
against transferring the qualities of the Subject to the Object, and of 
the Object to the Subject. According to him the two are opposed 
as darkness and light ; they are the sphere of the real and anreal 
respectively. Confusion between them is both the result and product 
of false knowledge’* (Dr. Urquhart—Samkar and Prof. James, 
Urquhart Commemoration Volume, pp. 89-90). 


Now a question of some importance may be raised if the indivi¬ 
duality or jivatva be changiii' and perishable, why it is repeatedly 
said in Ihe Srutis that the ijidividu.il is no other than the Absolute 
Brahman. In his SiddhdntalcSa Samjraha Appaya Diksit answers 
this question in the following way with the help of an illustration, 
when we say that which you took for a tree is not a tree but a man, 
we do not mean the complete identity of man and the tree. We simply 
cancel the treeness and find out the man instead of the tree. The 
individual with his contradictory and illusory parapharnelia of indivi« 
duality cannot be identical with the Absolute Brahman. The identity 
of the individual with the Absolute Brahman is only through the 
cancellation of already cancelled illusory individuality and there is 
no incongruity in this. As a matter of fact, individuals are acording 
to standards of judgmeuts many and one, infinite and finite. "The 
many, Plato means to say, in their distinction from each other are 
limited. Each is limited by the relations in which it stands to the 
others and to the whole, but in as much as it partakes of the whole 
it, limited from one point of view, is the whole and infinite from 
another. In short, all particular beings are both finite and infinite’’.* 
According to the Advaitin from the point of view obscured by ignor¬ 
ance individual is only limited finite, and is related to a society of 
individuals but from the transcendental (Paiamarthika) point of view 
the individual is not the limited finite individual but the eternal 
infinite Brahman. However, our main point remain.s the same that 
the individual with his individuality cannot be one and the same with 
the Absolute Brahman. Individuality or jivahood is.only a self- 
discrepani, illusory and false appearance. 


* Or, E. StUMy-Omyr in Phtksaphy (0. U. 1990), pp. lOO-Ol, 
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UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
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The process of emancipation of nations has a historical tendency 
which moves from hope to disappointment. The sadden change, 
a necessary companion of emancipation, must of course result in a 
degree of disorganization. The emancipation of many colonial 
areas, especially those in Africa and certain parts of Asia were 
accompanied by rapid deterioration of social economic conditions 
and a political chaos. The rivalry of great powers in that area 
direct designs for expansion of some of the minor, newly established 
nations as well totalitarian empires had their effect. The neo- 
imperialism of the new and old authoritarian states, above a9 of 
Communist China, is of course a factor. In addition, iiie post- 
colonial nations have problems of their own, and disintegration 
is also a result of internal developments. The problem is complex 
both domestic and international. Our general approach to those 
problems was in spite of all not enough empirical, empirical in a 
sociological sense. We need of course more than empirical approach. 
But, we need an empirical workable approach and clear objectives, 
guided by humanist and democratic principles Frequently, the 
newly emancipated nations have borrowed political institutions 
which do not fit at all to the native social conditions and tribal 
divisions as they do not have a counterpart in social institutions, 
poKtical customs and values of the new nations which were 
sometimes loosely associated tribes. 

Workable political institutions must fit the general cultural 
pattern of the society, its social structure, value systems and 
reHgious and educational ideals. At the same time, they should 
have provisions for rapid and non-violent change inch as economic 
plans which vrere made for 3, 5, or 7 years. Pohtieal development^ 
which is a condition of economic development, may also need 
long-range pUtiTiing and stages, advance from one poUtioal stage to 
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the next frbm a relatirely simple to a more complex one with less 
outside aid in the difficult business of government. 

The process of emancipation is of course a kind of spontaneous 
revolution. Once a nation wins independence there is no time 
for discussion but an immediate need is present to translate this 
independence into a readymade existing political form. Those 
well developed democratic political institutions which can be 
borrowed may not fit to' the needs of the new nations since they 
were cut for societies quite different in their social economic 
structure and for different political conditions. The general 
experience of breakdown of those superficially assimilated political 
institutions, at least in certain post-colonial countries, are an evidence 
of obvious difficulties. Different’ political institutions will not 
solve the problem but some may reduce the tensions and pressures. 
To avoid misunderstanding it is perhaps necessary to repeat that 
we do not suggest a return to traditional tribal government, 
authoritarian systems or the maintenance of the status quo and 
of the old class divisions. What we suggest here is that by proper 
assistance of the “'withdrawing” colonial power fas was the case 
with many British colonies), or the assistance of regional inter¬ 
national organizations, or last but not least proper agencies of the 
United Nations (all depending on local conditions) institutions 
should be set up based on fundamental principles of civil rights, 
political and economic democracy but adjusted to the needs and 
present levels of development of the countries involved. This may 
require a different pattern, at least in the initial stage, than the 
simple projection Of Occidental patterns and Constitutions. The 
political institutions must have adequate support in a social, we 
may say sociological, base in addition to the economic one. 

In some parts of Africa the new nations were formed on the 
basil of arbitrary administrative divisions which were a result of 
colonial conqueits. In others the dominant loyalties are still tribal 
loyalities and national conciousnegs is either weak or limited to 
narrow educated social strata. In addition, we accept as an axiom 
that all political majorities, majorities in a given “political arena" 
supporting the same leadership or ideology are governable. Again, 
projecring an entire era of experience in the Western Cultural! Area, 
it la frequently believed that all majorities are governable under a 
tested parliamentary ^stem. A nation of an ancient culture, as 
South Viet Nam, supply evidence of difficulties and especially the 
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breaking down of Western democratic institutions under internal 
and external strels. 

In fact, with exceptions India being both hopeful and noble 
a chain of military dictatorships spread widely over the Middle 
Bast, Africa and the shores of Asia. In some of these'countrie^s the 
process of nationalization is controlled by the military and it is geared 
toward political and military expansion rather than toward general 
improvement of social economic conditions of the working people and 
peasantry. Socialist slogans were widely used but at the same time eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the population did not improve and in many 
countries deteriorated greatly. Freedoms were not extended, opposition 
leaders were imprisoned while the new rulers made themselves 
presidents for life calling themselves benefactors. Domestic native 
exploitation may be as bad, if not worse, as the foreign one. 
The native dictators have an easy acceptable rationalization of their 
power, legitimacy for their actions in terms of nationalism and 
patriotism. At the moment of the great revolution in the colonial 
countries the approach was rather traditional. Modern political theory, 
can no longer be separated from sociological and economic problems ; 
an integrated method may suggest the ways to discover proper and 
constructive political mechanisms which could express dynamic 
social forces. We need both a more inventive and more imaginative 
spirit in political science, political planning in this area, and still 
a pragmatic, practical approach to the problems. With such an 
approach new institutions can be developed, even invented, rooted in 
democracy but suited to different value systems and different ethnic 
patterns. These new institutions may require specific provisions 
permitting continuous change and growth, and their working must 
also facilitate, even promt, such social changes, especially changes 
in customs, native values and institutions which would permit’ 
economic advancement and development of free political institutions. 

Without a progressive change of native institutions and values 
social progress and modernization is not possible. Thus, the 
process of social change is one of interdependence or mutual causar 
tion between those major variables. Perhaps time has arrived to 
discover or invent new types of institutions rooted in identioal 
political values of democracy of individual freedom and social 
jastioe but better suited to societies of different cultures if those 
institutions which were borrowed by them are not workable. 
Above all we mean here a kind of transient institntioh which, i^uld 
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finally lead to fuBy developed democratic institutions. This is not 
a purely juridical problem which can be solved by able constitutional 
lawyers. It is not difficult to outline new constitutions on paper 
and draw political plans. However, it is difficult to develop 
woi^ble and free political systems, systems based on the minin-.um 
use of compulsion and rooted above all on consensus. Such 
institutions secure a higher degree of continuity essential for an 
orderly sociaJi development. Development of such institutions 
requires, of course, proper political and social climate as well as 
proper distribution of political and economic power. In addition 
proper formulation and construction of such institutions also require 
proper skills. These skills today could be supplied by the 
cooperative effort of broad-minded jurists together with social 
scientists, anthropologists, sociologists, economists and political 
scientists who agree on a limited value system or objectives and 
have a pragmatic orientation toward social problems. 

Who should do this advising? As was mentioned before an 
international organization might provide the answer. In certain 
cases a regional organization may be better suited than' an inter¬ 
national one. How may such a change be instituted? It seems that 
application of the coucapt of stages may be useful here. Such a 
basic change requires proper strategy. Aoy long-range strategy 
requires division into progressive stages in order to secure a gradual 
advancemeut from simpler forms and functions to more complex 
ones. Great Britain has applied such a strategy in most of its colo¬ 
nial areas with apparent success. There, transition was orderly and 
sucoessfal with the exception of a few cases where virtual dicta¬ 
torships or unstable governments appeared. This experience is of 
great significance. By a method of stages an emancipated nation 
can move toward advanced political forms fo democracy in a pragmatic 
way, in search of answers and solutions to its problems. 

Furthennore, such changes may require new or additional types 
of legitimacy of power. The general will of the people, which is the 
basis of democratic legitimacy, in many cases of the emerging nations 
may not exist in the sense of definite, identifiable and informed 
majorities. National independence in nineteenth century sense is 
today a social myth. All nations of the world are interdependent; 
national sovereignty is limited by international systems without which 
a new nation cannot eust today. In fact a new nation is not fully 
iofdependeEnt just as no one is in^pendent in inoderB society today. 
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We all depend on others and we depend on modem medicinei and 
modern technology and science. A new, emancipated nation is depe* 
dent on the more advanced conntries for medical assistance as well 
as economic and technical help. Emancipation, if it means anything, 
most mean responsibility, responsibility in simple terms 
such as providing a nation with sanitary conditions, potable water, 
protection against endemic diseases, to mention only a few elementary 
social obligations. Perhaps in snch casos where a general public 
opinion and common denominator does not exist due to the absence 
of information and educational levels, disorganized gc inadequate forms 
of social institutions, a new legitimacy derived from international 
organizations should at an initial stage substitute for the legitimacy 
based on the theory of general will until fome kind of public opinion 
and democratic decision can be established. Here, again, the strategy 
of stages may permit after a certain period, say, 6 to 10 years, a move 
to a new political and administrative level based on legitimacy dedied 
from a plebicite, from the will of the majority, in addition to interna¬ 
tional recognition. 

We have suggested here some general lines of approach which 
by no means are entirely new. What we have called “strategy of 
stages” has been succeiEfully applied by forward-looking colonial 
nations in their policy of emancipation. International legitimacy 
today is also in a stage of continuous development. The American 
continent and provisions of the Organizations of American States are 
in this respect instructive. We may discover here beginnings of 
such a philosophy. The need for political institutions adjusted to 
native cuttural patterns is, of course, an evident consequence of what 
we have learned from the contemporary study of societies, to mention 
the contribution of anthropology and sociology. Technical assistance 
programs today already employ various experts in social sciences. 
The problem requires a more conscious effort or a more adequate 
utilization of social sciences and practical, pragmatic approaches u 
those revolutionary changes. 

The present general orientation of social sciences does not neces¬ 
sarily favour such an approach. A change is also necessary in the 
philosophy of social sciences. The extreme partisans of “scientism* * 
favour solely an empirical research of “what is’» and regard any in- 
cursion in the field “what sbonld be'^ as non-scientifio. The positivist 
formula of Pareto directs the logico experimental study only to the 
first area to “what is’*. No one denies significance of empirioa} 
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'ftndki of the present existing social conditions and relations; this 
of coarse, is fandamental in any scientific approach. But times 
have come where social scientiets are needed and their rational think* 
ing is essential for shaping the future. Hesitant beginnings have 
been made with the new tendencies of “applied sociology” or “applied 
anthropology" and “behavioral sciences.” A major problem which- 
appeared is the interests a social scientist should or may serve, a 
blem of moral commitments of social scientists. 

A government composed only of experts and intellectuals, scholars 
and scientists is, of course, a dangerous tendency which may lead to 
a new elitarian type of society. But equally dangerous is a govern¬ 
ment without the assistance of experts, scholars and socia' scientists 
in their respective fields. Moreover, such a government is no longer 
possible in our times, at least in an effective democratic government 
of those nations which intend to cont^iol their destiny and move to¬ 
ward social and political bettermenti 



AVINAS CHANDRA GUHA 

Dr. S. K. Dutt, M.A., B.L., Ph.D, (Lond.), 
Bar-At-Law. 

AyicaB Chandra Quha came of a respectable family noted for 
culture and afiSuence of Ramcjhandrapur, Barisal. Though ban in 
the purplet the only ton of a ricn father, Avinas Chandra hated pomp 
and luxuiy, he hated self-advertisement and publicity. All along his 
life, he was plain-living. By nature he was shy, serene and sweet. 

After a brilliant academic career at the University, he joined 
High Court as an Advocate. Like many junior members of the profes¬ 
sion, it took him long to get into practice, but unlike th^m he never 
wasted his time in Court in idle gossips on India cum world politics, 
he utilised his time in study of Law. He was a great Sanskrit scholar 
and Hindu Law was his favourite study. Soon his scholarship in 
Hindu Law was noised abroad and young Avinas was held as a 
specialist by his contemporaries, even Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, Golap 
Chandra Sastri, the giants of the Bar, appreciated his knowledge 
and consulted him in intricate matters on Hindu Law. Thereafter 
briefs flowed to him and there was hardly any case on Hindu Law 
on the Appellate Side in which Avinas Chandra was not engaged. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee held him in high esteem and appointed him as 
Professor of Hindu Law in the University Law College. 

Once after the Puja holidays Avinas Chandra went to Barisal 
from his village house and met Asvini Kumar Dutt. In course of 
conversation Asvini Babu mildly rebuked Avinas Chandra for entertain¬ 
ing his guests with a Nautch party saying that be had never expected 
it from a Pundit moralist like Avinas Chandra. Avinas Chandra 
respectfully gave Asvini Baba a suitable reply quoting chapteis and 
verses from the Sanskrit books in justification of Nautch (dancing) 
and proved that from mythological times not only in Hindu Society 
but in oth» societies also Nautch had been prevalent. Asvini Babu 
on hearing this cried out, “. .. no more of your Slokas, I am defeated. 
But don’t you think Avinas, Nautch might bring disaster on young 
minds, so and so (referring to a local Young Zamindar) lost his charac¬ 
ter after a Nautch?** Avinas Chandra replied, “Yes, proper safe¬ 
guards, must be taken in future agaiust indecencies and obscenities in 
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A Nauteht but as an art y;ou cannot condemn i?, Sir. - On anotHar 
occasion both of them had a heated discussion about the correct in- 
ierpretation of a passage in the UpmUhads. It was agreed that the 
matter should be referred to Jagadis Mukherji, the Savant of 
Barisal, Jagadis Babu came and decided in favour of Avinas 
Chandra. Asvini Kumar affectionateli;y embraced Avinas Chandra 
saying, “Again, I am defeated”. 

Though Avinas Chandra did not openly associate himself with 
political activities of the time he made huge contributions through 
Asvini Kumar to political funds. He was ever responsive to the call 
of the suffering humanity, for some time he was the President of 
“Barisal Seva Samity” in Calcutta. His death was a loss to the legal 
profession, but au irreparable loss to Barisal and hia memory is still 
held in great reverence by the surviving Barisal people mostly now 
in Calcutta. Barisal had reasons to be proud of a man like Avinas 
Chandra Guha. 



SHAKESPEARE AND THE INDIAN 
THEATRE AND DRAMA 

A. B. BrawAS, MJl. 

Ancient oivilisation can decipher its alphabet in the li^t of a nev 
civilisation. This was found true when India eame in oontaet with F.n g l«.nd 
in the 18th Century. While the historical horizon had been expanding 
vastly in both the space dimension and the time dimension, India’s his¬ 
torical vision had been contracting. Enq^sh civilisation came to India’s 
aid at this critical juncture of history. And this took place in the cultural 
plane mainly through Shakespeare, the myriad-minded dramatist and 
poet. The theatre and drama provided the necessary frame-work. 

I. Theatre and Drama : 

The two terms ‘theatre’ and ‘drama’ need definition. The ‘ theatre ’ 
comes from Greek “ theairon ”—“ iheaomai ” meaning ‘ behold' In Greek, 
it signified neither a buiidii^ nor a stage, but what the Bomans called the 
“ Cavea ” and the modems style as the “ auditorium.” Of course, the 
present-day ” theatre architecture ” comprehends both the area for the 
performance (stage) and the area for the spectators (auditorium). It is 
thus a gauge of two different conditioned factors: the style of the per¬ 
formance and the composition of the audience. 

The ” drama ” is derived from Greek “ dramatos,” meaning ” action”. 
It is used in three senses—(») most widely, it means any kind of mimetic 
performance; (u) most specifically, it is a ^hiy written for the interpretation 
by actors; and (tti) more narrowly, it is a serious, realistic play not aiming 
at tragic grandeur. Generally drama is the art of expressing ideas aboOt 
life so as to render that expression capable of interpretation by actors and 
likely to interest an audience assembled to hear the words and Witness the 
actors. 

A question thus inevitably arises as to the relation between the two. 
The interrelations of play and performance have been argued since the 
time of Aristotle. According to him, ‘‘ the power of tragedy can be in« 
duced by spectacular means; but it is much better to produce it through 
the writing”. Misunderstanding of this has led to two different view¬ 
points. Schlegel holds that a play requires the clarity of enacting; Whereas 
Granville-Barkar thinks that it is like an opera liberetto: “ with the 
dramatist, the words on paper are but the seeds of thp play”. Bdt the 
truth lies midway. For the best appreciation, a play need be seen, rekdf. 
Been again and then re-read. In other wordb, the theatre and the driuhlii 
are complementary—one supidements the other'. 

4—S180 P—Vl 
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n. Approach to ShaJeupeare : 

Shakespeare \m>te both poems and plays. To get at their author, 
an integral approach is necessary. This integration pattwn is a practical 
guide and this may be found in the terms “ theatrical ” and “ dramatio ” 
used in a specified critical sense {Shakespeare : A. Nicoll, 1952). 

A ** theatrical ” play is eminently fitted for stage presentation but 
it cannot reveal characters animated with life. Here the author looks cm 
action firom outside. But in a dramatio ” play, the scenes are infused 
with a kind of inner spirit and the characters seem to assume the nature 
of real men and women. The “ theatrical ” mode is a passing vogue and 
the majority of world’s plays belongs to this category; whereas the “ dra¬ 
matic ” mode possesses the gift of immortality, conceded to a few. A 
comparison of Richard III (Act TV, Scene 2, lines 16-26) and King John 
(Act HI, Soene-2, lines 69-67) makes this clear. The former shows t .e 
newly crowned King, soliciting Buckingham to act the murder and this 
is " theatrically ” effective. But the artistry shown in King John’s talks 
with Hubert about murder makes it " dramatically ” effective. In the 
one is revealed the craft ; in the other the art. 

An approach to Shakespeare would thus lie through the Elizabethan 
environment. He was “ of an age ” and also “ for all time”. Here the 
age is as much important as his personality. Shakespeare is first an Eli¬ 
zabethan and then a world-figure. Truly has the German scholar Tieck 
said that Shakespeare is both immanent and transcendent. There is 
something in his works that ties him to the Elizabethan England; there 
is also something which transcends the limitations of time and place and 
establishes him over the great globe itself. 

Past I— Thbatrb 


m. Elizdbdhan theatre : 

“ The specious timas of great Elizabeth” “ has become a cliche since 
Tennyson first coined the phrase. But the Elizabethan England had its 
limitations too. The romantic exaggeration of the age arises from the 
mistake of judging it by its exceptional men and women and not by the 
average. In an evaluation of this kind, the average is more important 
than the conspicuous exception. 

Shakespeare wrote for the Elizabethan theatres : (») the Theatre (1676) 
in Shoreditch; (it) the Curtain (1677) nearby; (tit) Globe (1699) on the 
Bankside; and (tv) the Blackfriars (1608) at the monastery. The first 
three were known as "Public theatres" and the fourth as a “ private ffieatre." 
The former were: (t) open to the air; (it) built of wood; (iii) outside 
the city and (tv) ‘within the city corporation’s jurisdiction; whereas the 
latter had (i) indoor performance, (it) artificial lights and (iii) higher prices 

for admission. The Globe was a summer theatre and the Blackfriars a 

* * ‘ 

winter thra^tre for Shakespeare’s company. 
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A. Public Theatre: 

From the detai^e recorded by different writera, a “ typical ” Elizabethan 
play house may be reconstructed. E. K. Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage (4 
vols.) is a valuable guide here. . 

(a) Structure : 

De Witt in 1596 describes the Theatre, the Curtain, the Bose and the 
Swan as “ amphitheatre ” and Hentzner in 1598 adds that they are all 
" lignea.” The Globe and the Hope were built on the same model. Pro-' 
logues and epilogues often refer to the internal appearance of the audi¬ 
torium as ‘ round ’ ‘ ring ’ ‘ Circuit ’ or ‘ O.’ The external outline was 
rather of a polygon as is evident from the ground plan of the Swan deca¬ 
gonal. Timber was used until the Fortune was rebuilt of brick in 1623 
and Oak used for the Hope. De Witt gives 3,000 as the seating capacity 
of the Swan; but Wheatley calculates 2,000. 

(ft) Frame : 

From the Fortune contract it is evident that the frame was 80 ft. square 
without; 55 ft. square within. This allows a depth of 12^ ft. for galleries. 

(c) Yardiproacaenium : 

The floor had a space known as “ Yard ” inherited from inn yards, 
surrounded by gaUeriea and open overhead. Spectators stood in the yard, 
the so-called " groundlings.” Well into the yard, leaving space for ground¬ 
lings on three sides of it, projects a quadrangular stage, marked ” pros- 
caenium,” which is a classical word for space in front of the scene. Breadth 
is greater than depth. The stage was 43 ft. wide and extended to the 
middle of the yard, a distance of 27^ ft. The level of the stage was some 
3 or 4 ft. above the ground.^ Two solid trestles acted as supports—^there were 
no rails roimd the stage. 

(d) 3-iter galleries : 

Circling the yard and raised above it were 3 tiers of galleries, each con¬ 
taining 3 rows of seats. The lowest gallery was 12 ft. high; next 11 ft.; 
and the uppermost 9 ft. Each of the two latter jutted out 10 inches beyond 
that below. This gives a total height of 32 ft. about 3/5 of the interior 
width of the house. The uppermost gallery had a roof, tiled or thatched. 
There were internal gallery partitions—4 gentlemen’s rooms and 2 penny 
rooms. Platter in 1599 reports the distinction between standings and 
seats: One penny to stand on the level, one penny at an inner door to 
sit; one penny at 3rd door for one of best places with a cushion. Two¬ 
penny galleries were the resort of ordinary playgoers; fashionable play- 
8oer was given a compartment in galleries to sit ** over the stage ” and 
on the stage. 
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(e) Btaircaseltire-hotue : 

The boarding bet;ween the yard and tiie lower gallery was overlaid with 
iron spikes to prevent groundlings from dimbing over and shows two aper* 
tures to the right and to the left of the stage. From these, steps lead to 
the lower gallery itself and there was a passage to staircases bdiind by 
whidi upper galleries were reached. 

At the back of the stage and forming a chord to an arc of circular aper* 
tn^ of the play house, runs a straight wall pierced by 2 pairs of foldhig 
doprs. This wall is the scene ; it is also in front of the “ tire'house ’* 
or green room. The tire>hou^ was not merely a drawing room and a store 
house. There came the author to rail at the murdering of his linos ; the 
gallants to gossip and patronise the players; the book>holder who prompted 
speeches; the tire>men who fitted dresses and boards; the stage-keeper; 
and the grooms and attendants, waiting to draw curtain, to thntst out 
beds and to carry benches. 

(/) Pent-house roof: 

Two heavy columns suppori^ a pent-house roof which starts from the 
level of eaves of the “ tectum ” over the top gaUery and descends in a 
steep slope to a level opposite to the middle of the 2nd gallery. Behind 
and above it rises a hut forming a super-structure to the tire-house. The 
pemt-bouse can show “ shadow or heavens. 

(g) Actors : 

9 or 10 actors formed a company. They obtained a licence from a 
pohleoian and were known by his nanae e.g. Earl of Leicester’s men. Lord 
4dhund’e men etc. The history of adult companies shows growth of two 
(Ijstinct interests, that of Henslowe and Alleyn and that of Burbages. T !ie 
latter owned the Theatre, the Globe and the Blackfriars and controUed 
Shakespeare’s company. This Ckampany, first of Earl of Leicester’s men, 
was known by names of its ^mrious patrons—Stranger’s, Derby’s, Hens- 
dpu’s and Lord Chamberlaine’s until in 1603 it became king’s men. The 
play began at 2 o’clock and lasted for 2 hours at least, sometimes half an 
hour or even ap hour Icmger. 

B. Private Theatre: 

The private theatre is different from the public in (») structure, (ii) prices 
for admission cmd (Hi) employment of boys as actons. The following are 
its other chaxaot^ristios: 

(w) width not greater than 27 ft.-—the whole space being 100 ft. 
by62ft.; ' 

(v) Partitions we pnt up to scireen off the tiring house ; 

(vi) GaUeries wm not mainly three; 
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(vU) Speotatore Bst in the "middle region," known as not 

earlier than Cockpit about 1,617 ; 

{vUi) There were no lord’s room; bat “ boxes " were at the White- 
friars ; 

{ix) There were oandles and torches; 

(x) In between Acts musical interiudes were provided; 

(xt) Price of seats ranged from 6d. to 2 b. 0d. 

C. : 

Good plays need nothing more than the French writer’s minimum ** a 
plank, two actors and a passion". The Elizabethan theatre provided planks 
whereever the playera could wish to go, high above or below, their hearers 
so as to take them into confidence and gather strength therefrom. Costumes 
of actors were stressed much more than the scenery. Hence there was no 
separatimi of the play into scenic units. This gave speed and focussed 
attenticm on the actors. It was a " platform stage," which gives the average 
person a bit of familiar everyday reality to hold on against the merdlees 
ring of lights in the modem world. A variant of this is found in the modem 
" arena stage " which is poor man’s existentialism. Yet after a certain 
point the analogy does not hold. The Shakespearean stage was not a 
blank open platform on which a lonely soul was spotlighted in an empty, 
insubstantial universe as the lone barren tree in Wailing for Godot. 

IV. Ancient Indian Theaire : 

In this connection, it is interesting, for purposes of comparison to get 
an idea as to the architectural nature of Ancient Indian Theatre as detailed 
by Bharata in his Natya Sastra. Ancient India recognises three types of 
Theatre as follows : 

A. Type3 : 

(а) Bikrista or rectangular—it may be of 3 kinds: 

(t) Large—162 ft. by 81 ft. (it) medium—96 ft. by 48 ft. {Hi) small 
—48 ft. by 24 ft. The 1st may be used in the case of gods; the 2nd in the 
case of kings; and the 3rd in the case of ordinary people. Of these the 
medium stage is fit for mortals. 

(б) Chaturasra or square—it may be of 3 kinds: 

(i) Large—162 ft. each side; (ii) medium—96 ft. each side; {Hi) 
small—48 ft. each side. 

(c) Tryasra or Triangular—it may be of 3 kinds : 

(t) Large—162 ft. each side; (u) medium—96 ft. each side; (tit) 
small—48 ft. each side. One text recognises a circular or vriUa type also. 

Divisions: 

The riteatre was divided into the fdlowing parts: 

(t^ Nepatiiyagrilia or Gteen-romni which has two dooch Teadflnig to^ 
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BuigasirBa. 

(u) Bangasirsa—^it lies in front of the green-room an4 m^ures 12 ft. 
by 12 ft. 

It is used for (1) a waiting place of the characters about to miter; (2) 
a retiring place for characters about to leave; and (3) the decorative portion 
of the theatre. 

(nt) Bangapitha—it lies in front of Bangasirsa. 

(»v) Mattavaranis—^they are two on the right and left of the stage, 
measuring 12 ft. by 12 ft. 

(ii), (Hi) and (iv) form the stage proper. 

(v) Banga or Auditorium, where the spectators sit. 

The ^age was often a two-storied building. The upper story was 
meant for the representation of celestial dramatic action and the lower 
one for that of terrestral actions. The Bectangular type (Ifl-rg©) could 
accommodate about 20,000 men. This compares with ancient Greek 
auditorium of twenty or thirty or eighty thousand men. Of course, they 
had no roof and were mostly on hill-sides and sitting arrangements could 
be made on hill slopes. 

The Naltyam^a is silent about roofing and curtain. But there are 
indications in lines (2,94) and (2,97) that there was a roof; YavaniSca 
oocxirs in (6,11—^2), which suggests the use of curtain at the time. 

y. Theatre in Bengal : 

Most of the present day institutions of Bengal are due to the impact 
of the west and Bengali theatre is one of them. The Bengali stage, though 
a lineal descendant of the ancient Indian theatre, was renovated during 
the early English settlement in Calcutta. It is a characteristic of English¬ 
men that they carry their own institutions whereever they go. Bence 
the early English theatres rose out of their social gatherings in C^dcutta. 

(a) English Theaire : 

(%) The earliest theatre in Calcutta was the Play House (1763) in Lai- 
bazu Street standing at the north-east comer of the Mission Bow. Ite 
position is indicated in Will’s Map (1763). The English had thus a theatre 
some years before the East India Co. became the ruler of f-hiw country. 
It ceased to exist between 1781-84. (2) The Calcutta Thsalre, built in 
1776 at a cost of “ one lac rupees ” about 200 years after the TAeofre 
(1776) was built by Burbage. It was called the New Play House located 
at the north-western comer of Lyon’s Bange behind the Writers’ Buildings. 
It continued from 1776 to 1808. It consisted only of “ pit ” and “ boxes," 
for which payment was Bs. 8 and a gold mohor. Miss Sophia Qoldbome 
describes it in her " Hartley House " as follows : 

“ Tim house is about the rize of the Bath theatre and nnnaiatm of pjt 
and boxes <mly, first an area int^ centre, the 2nd a range of commodious, 
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«aelaied or ratlier sepatirated, seats rotmd it, from one oom^ of tiie lAage 
to the other... .the pit was crowded with speotetam. It was lifted upon 
the English plan with lamps at the bottom of the stage and giiandoies 
at i«Dper distances with wax candles covered with ^ass shades as in the 
verandahs to prevent their extinction”. 

(3) Mrs, Bristow's Private Theatre (May 1, 1789): 

It is described in the CJalcotta Gazette, May 7, 1789, as foUows: 

*' It was not merely an apartment in a house temporarily filled up for 
a single representation, but a distinct edifice completely furnished—^in 
short a perfect theatre differing only from a public one in its diversians”. 

(4) Lebedeff's Ber,gali theatre : A Eussian adventurer, Eraasim 
Lebedeff organised in 1795 Bengali performances with the help of a Bengali 
linguist, Goloknath Das. It was located in Doomtolla, a lane leading out 
of the Old China Bazar and decorated in the Bengali style. The lane lies 
between Chitpore Road and Chinabazar Lane and shoots off from Radha- 
bazar just to the east of the Pollock Street and is identified as the Ezra 
Street in maps of Calcutta in 1862 and 1886. 

(6) The Chandernagore theatre of 1808. 

(0) The Athenevtn, 1812. 

(7) The Kidderpore Theatre of 1815. 

(8) The Bum Dum Theatre of 1817. 

(9) The Baitakkhana Theatre of 1827. 

(10) The Fenwick Place Theatre. 

(11) The Chowringhee Theatre, 1813. This exercised a great infiuence 
over the educated Bengalees and inspired them with the idea of having a 
stage of their own. It continued till 1839. Tickets were priced as Box 
Bs. 12 ; Pit Rs. 8. Door opened at 6 P.M. and closed at 11 P.M. It was 
destroyed by fire on May 31, 1839. The tragic end may be likened to that 
of the Drury Lane Theatre on Febniary 24. 1809. and expressed in Byron’s 
words : 

In one dread night our city saw and sighed, 

Bowed to the dust Drama’s tower of pride; 

In one short, hour beheld the blazing flame, 

Apollo sank and Shakespeare ceased to reign. 

(12) The SanS'Souci theatre : (August 21, 1839) started by Mrs. Leach, 
at the comer of Government Place East, Waterloo Street. It was eons^ 
tructed by J. W. Collins, the structure measuring 200 ft. by 60 ft. witii a 
handsome portico in front. The stage occupied 28 ft. in breadth, 60 ft. 
in depth, the space concealed from the audience above and below being 
appropriated to the green room and the like. The building was sold in 
1846 and St. Xaviers’ College stands now on tiiis site. 

(13) The Lewis Theatre : (September 28, 1872) located at the Chow< 
ring^ee Road on the Maidan was built on the model of the English stage 
by Mrs. Lewis. 
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Summing np : The En^di stage was the &ee*raia9«r of the Bengeli 
etsgeu’ It was partrcmised by Be!ngalis-~bodi the CSiowringhee theatre aad 
the SaziS'SoQci tiieatre owed much to the {Hinoely liberality oi I>warka> 
Bath Tagore. It is no disparagement to the Bengali stage to say tiiat it 
was due more to the influence of the English stage, especiafly the Eliza* 
bethan theatre with its subsequent modiflcationB. 

(6) Bengali TtwOtre : 

The English theatres at Chowringhee gave birth to the Bengali theatre. 

(1) The Hindu theatre, December 28, 1831. It owed its existence to 
. Prasannakumar Tagore. It was the flmt attempt by a Bengali to hare a 
stage in Narkeldanga. The India Gazette of March 31, 1832, records a 
letter from an English correspondent: 

"The play commenced at half after 7....The dresses of the actors 
were superably rich and the scenery inferior to that of the principal theatres”. 

(2) The Shyambazar Theatre at Nabinkrishna Bose’s house, 1833. The 
performances continued from 12.30 P.M. to 6.30 A.M. To display thunder 
and lightning, Nabin Babu had apparatus/mechanical contriranoes procured 
from England. He had no stage proper in liis house and the spectators 
had to move to different places to witness different scenes. 

(3) The theatre at Chhatu Bobu's house, 1867 : Chhatu Babu was no 
other than Babu Ashutosh Dev. The stage wore a beautiful appearance 
and was a private theatrical, making an accommodation of about 400 
persons. It gave an impetus to the setting-up of other private theatres, 
as for example, in the house of Pumachandra Mukherjee at Jonai (Hooghly) 
in May, 1868, and also of Charuchandra Ghosh in 1867. This was thus a 
landmark in the history of theatricals. 

(4) Vidyctsahmi Theatre, 1857 : This was set up in the house of EaH* 
prasanna Sinha. 

The Hindu Patriot, December 3,1867, says The stage was beautifully 
decorated and the theatre room was as nobly adorned as cultivated 
taste could dictate or enlightened fashion could lead to. The peculiar 
characteristic of our theatrical is the absence of dramatic opening which 
belongs to the romantic school of the modem drama. We have the Old 
Grecian way of opening the play by the appearance of the Manager of the 
stage, who explains to the audience the nattire/character and the incidents 
■of the p erformances.” 

(6) The Belgachhia Theatre, July 31,1868 : It owed its birth to tiie 
enthuriasm and munificence of Baja Pratapohunder Singh/lswarchander 
Sin^ of Paikpara. This was the first pemfument BengaU stage. It was to 
Bengal what rim Globe was in England during the Elizabethan age. It 
marked a new era in the hi 8 t(n 7 the Bengali stage. Says Michael* MIS. 
Dutt: “ Should the drama ever again flourish in Incha, posterity wifl. not 
forget those noble genttonen, the earliest friends of our rising Natfonal 
Hieatie.” 
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(6) Thfi Metro^liian Theatre Aped 23, 1359: It was located at Sun* 
dttriapati. 

il) The East Bengal Stage, 1860: It is assocaated witli the parlor- 
manoe of Pinabandhu Mitra’s NUdarpan. 

(8) The Pathuriaghata Theatre, 1865. It was started by Jitendramohan 
Tagore. It was not a specious house, but a beautifully got up one. Ihe 
scenes were well painted, especially the drop-scene which was abloie 
with aloes and watolilies and was entirely oriental”. 

(9) The Sovabaxar Private Theatrical Society, 1865 : Kalipraaanna 
Sinha was its Chairman. 

The Hindu Patriot, February 11, 1867, says ; ” The scenes were well 
painted, particularly the garden scene. As for the concert the amateures 
did not follow the beaten track of the Belgachhia and Pathuriaghata 
theatres.” 

(10) The Jorasanko theatre, 1867 : It was due to 6 . N. Tagore, J. N, 
Tagore and S. P. Ganguli, who were inspired by Gopal Uriah’s Jatra. 

(11) T&e Bovabazar Yauga Natyalaya, 1868 : It was exhibited through 
the efforts of Chunilal Basu and Baladeb Dhar. A correspondent of the 
National Paper says : ” The stage was beautiful, scenes were in accor¬ 
dance with requirements.” 

(12) The National Theatre, 1872 : A group of young men of Bagh- 
baser established the first public theatre in Calcutta. It was housed in the 
outer courtyard of hiadhusudan Sanyal’s house on the Chitpur Road, which 
was engaged at a monthly rent of Bs. 40. The first performance was 
NUdarpan. 

(13) Bengal Theatre (August 16, 1873) at 9/3, Beadon Street: Started 
by Saratchandia Ghoee/B^iarilal (Thatterjee and erected on the model of 
Lewis Lyceum Theatre Hall. 

(14) The Cheat National Theatre, December 31, 1873 : Built of wood 
after the pattern of Lewis theatre at CSiowringhee under the supervition 
of Dharmadas Sur, the proprietor being Bhubanmohan Neogi. 

Summary : These w*ere the earlier attempts, to establish a Bengali 
stage. The structure/size became, however, fixed with the establishment 
of the public theatre in 1872. Henceforth the theatres that were set up 
followed the set pattern towards which these theatro^ were moving. So 
to trace the influence of Shakespearean theatre in Bengal, it is not necessary 
to survey the subsequent history of the Beng^ stage. It becomes thus 
imperative to single out the directions in which this influence operated. 
VI. SAohespsofe's inJUience on the Bengali theatre : 

(a) Later developments of EUxabethan stage : 

The earliest theatre established in Calcutta was the Play House (1753). 
It is thus necessary to trace the subsequent developments of the Shakes¬ 
pearian theatre. Modem reeeardies have revealed that there ymn 3 types 
6-flSOP—VI 
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of theatres in Shakeiq>eare’s time : the public play house; tiie prhrate play 
house ; and tiie Court, Shakespeare was associated wildi Lord Chambefleiin'S 
men, who owuied not only a ‘ public' play house, birt also a * pritAte ’ 
house and some of Shakespeare’s plays are likely to have been penned for 
‘ court ’ or other performances, probably influenced by the masque. The 
Elizabethan stage was known as the “ apron-stage”. The typical Res-, 
toration play house differed from that of the Continent in this. Just as 
in Italy, the scene space developed out of the periaktoi set within the arch¬ 
way, so in England, the scenic part of the stage developed from that room 
in ^rhich Shakespeare had shown Ferdinand and Miranda playing their 
amorons game at chess. It is through the proscenium doors that the actor 
came and went. An approach was made to the modem picture-frame " 
setting for a play. In the 18th century, one pair of proscenium doors was 
cut away, the former upper doors made lower doors and the front door 
on each side converted into a stage box. Besides, the special costumes 
wore designed for Shakespearean plays. The 19th century gave little 
to scenic artistry : the main tendencies may be summed up in the words 
” spectacular ” and “ antiquarian”. 

(b) Shakespeare's arrival in Calcutta : The first English theatre was 
built in the middle of the 18th century. It is thus natural that the Eli¬ 
zabethan stage as modified up to date should be operative as influence over 
the Bengal theatre. Through this, Shakespeare arrived here. 

(*) Structurejsize of theatre : It is evident that the Calcutta Theatre 
consisted of “ Pit and Boxes”, Miss Sophia Qoldbome says in Hartley 
House : ” It is lighted upon the English plan with lamps at the bottom 
of the stage and girandoles at proper distances with wax candles covered 
with glass shades as in the verandahs to prevent their extinction.” 

(ii) Plays of Shakespare performed r 

A. At the Calcutta Theatre were played the following : 

(1) Ricliard III on February 26,1788. 

(2) Henry IV, Part I, on February 8,1788. 

(3) Henry IV, Part II, on February 22, 1788. 

(4) Hamlet. 

(5) Julius Caesar, 

ji. At Mrs. Bristow’s private theatre : 

(6) Mrs, Bristow appeared in the male part of Lucius, the page of 

Caesar. 

C. At the Wbeler Place Thealare was performed (m May 6, 1797 : 

(7) Catherine and Petruehio, a comedy in 3 Acts as altered ty Oarrlck 
from Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, 

T). At the Cliowringhec Theatre were, played : 

(1) Henry IV on July 23, 1814; (2) The Merry Wives of Windsor on 
September 25, 1818; (3) Macbeth, 1814; (4) Othello. 

E, At the Sans-Souci Theatre were played; t 
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(U) The Sandeom Susband, aa after-pieoe of the Merchant of Venice 
on November 2,1843. 

(12) OtAello on August 17, and in September, 1848. 

(e) Shakespeare on the Bengali stage : 

Two events contributed to ShakesjKjare’s influence over the theatres 
of Bengal: (1) the establishment of Calcutta as the capital of British India 
in 1774; and (2) the setting up in Calcutta of the Hindu College in 1817. 
These helped the spread of English education amongst the Indians. And 
through this, England offered her Shakespeare. 

(1) The Hindu Theatre of Prasannakuniar Tagore opened on Dea mkir 
28, 1831, with a part of Julius Caesar. (2) On March 30. IK37, the 
students of Hindu College and Sanskrit College played under the r,\i])cr. 
vision of Dr. Wilson; (i) Sliakesjreare s Seven Ages from A*’ l'/;w Llle 
It and («) The Merchant of Venice. (3) In 1852, the students trained by 
Jeffrey and Roshi staged Julius Caesar at the Metropolitan Academy. 
(4) On February 16 and 24, 1853, students of David Hare. Academy 
staged a portion of the Merchant of Venice. (5) The students of Oriental 
Seminary acted the plays of Shakespeaie as follows : 

(i) Othdlo on September 26, and October 5, 1853. 

(ti) The Merchant of Venice on March 2 and 17, 1854. 

(in) Henry IV {1st part) on February 15, 1855, 

(6) Julius Caesar was staged at Baranashi Ghose Street at the house 
of Pyarimohan Bose on May 3, 1854. 

(i) Theory of stage: 

(i) Theatrejjatraa. 

The above- survey of the theatres in Bengal makes it clear that the 
theatre was influenced by the ShakespPtarcan stage. In fact, the theatres 
were modelled on it. The English theatres were of English origin. The 
Bengali theatres were set up on the English j)attem, as is evident from the 
listory of the Bengali and the Great National Theatres. Betides, costumes 
>f actors and scenes were added to the theatre to make it more attractive. 

It is interesting to see that the Bengali theatre did not develop out of 
he Native Jaira. A Jatra resembles a drama in many things in its out- 
ard form : but it has no scene, curtain or stage. Moreover, it abounds 
i songs. Its sjurit is thus different from that of a theatre. The end of 
Jatra is to play upon some popular feelings and emotions; whereas a 
rama creates characters in relation to a situation. So, action is the soul 
a drama; but amplification of sentiments is the keynote of a Jatra. 
harata’s Natya Sa^ra mentions Jala. These may be likened to the 
Mystery ” and “ Miracle ” plays of Europe. The Jatra and the Theatre 
ight l^ave a common origin, birt one has not evolved out of the other, 
says A. B, Eeith in his Sanskrit drama, p. 16: “ The dramas of the 
ual are, ip p sense, out of the mam line of the development of the 
una and the popular side has survived through ages in a tough way in 
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the Jatrae, well>known in Bengal, while the refined Vedio drama passed 
away without a direct descendant.” 

(ti) Later theatres of Bengal : 

1. Last qvarter of the 19th century : 

The subsequent theatres were patterned after the public stage set up 
in 1872. The theatres of the seventies of the 19th century, namely, (1) 
the National Theatre (1872); (2) the Oriental Theatre (1872) in Krishna 
Dev’s House at 22, Cornwallis Street; (3) the Bengal Theatre, (August 1873); 
(4) the Great National Theatre (December 31, 1873); and (5) the Indian 
National Theatre (August, 1875). Thereafter came the following theatres 
which more or less followed the set pattern : 

(1) The Star Theatre (1886), sponsored by Gurumukh Roy. The Kuhi- 
lioor and Monomohan Theatres came later on. 

(2) The Emarald Theatre (1887). 

(3) The Beena Theatre (December 10, 1887) at 38, Mecchuabazar 
Street. 

(4) The Emarald Theatre (June 8, 1889). 

(6) The Minerva Theatre (January 28, 1893) at 6, Beadon Street. 

It was destroyed by fire as were the Ohowringhee and the Sanssouci 
Theatres, but was rebuilt on October 18, 1922. 

n. 8 decades of 20th century : 

The first three decades of the 20th century saw the establishment of 
public theatres and private clubs that w-ent a long way towards the deve¬ 
lopment of the theatrical art. 

A. Public Theatres : 

(1) The Art Theatre (June 30, 1923). It made a name by staging 
Kamarjun. 

(2) The Madan Theatre (December 10, 1021). 

(3) The Natya Mandir (August 6, 1924). Sisirkumar Bhadtiri staged 
Sita and made himself famous. 

(4) The Monomohan Theatre. 

B. Clubs: 

(1) The University Institute (1891) was estabUshed with Bankhn- 
chandm Chatterjee as its President and continued even in the 20th century. 

(2) The Evenii^ dub at the junction of Cornwallis Street and Kailss 
Bose Street. 

(3) The Old dub at the junction of Wellington Street-Bowbasar 
Street. 

(4) The Bkhitra at Jorasanko (1910*17): it was oonvtfted from * 
home school into a dub and Akademy through the efforts of Bathindxanatb 
Tagore and Abanindnmath Tagcoe built up a great Utoucy ttodaro 

bnoks with their own obileotions. 
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ni. Thiriiu and after : 

Hie theetres brought in a wave of new acUvities. Satu 6ai was asso¬ 
ciated with VanderinU Theatre of vAmerioa. On October Z8, 1030, Sisir- 
kumar Bhaduri had been to the Baltimoor Theatre where he staged 8Ua. 
The stage in Bengal was reformed with improvements in technique. By 
1030 there were three theatres living : Star; Minerva; and Monmohan. 
Thereafter the following made their names: 

(1) The JRungmahal (August 8, 1031). Satu Sen introduced the first 
revolving stage while staging Mahanisha. 

(2) The Natyaniketan: Probodhchandra Cuba staged Janani with 
the wagon stage. 

(3) The Srirangam (January 10, 1942). 

(4) The Bharatiya (Jaaianatya Bangha : it helped the establishment 
of peoples’ theatre after the 1943 Bengal famine. Bijan Bhattacharyya’s 
Nabanm reminds one of DurbhVcsha-damana^Natak by Jadunath Tarka- 
ratna and Ananda Math by Bankimchandra Chatterjee of by-gone days. 

(5) The Lit*le Theatre Group (1950) formerly known as the Amateur 
Shakeapeareans at the time of the Independence (1947) of India. 

(6) The ChUdren'e LitUe Theatre (C.L.T.). 

(7) The Biawaroopa (November 11, 1967) theatre. 

(8) The Theatre Centre (December 16, 1060). 

ft 

Of these, the Little Theatre Cihoup has been responsible for the revival of 
Shakespeare on the stage, after Sisirkumar Bhaduri’s playing of Hamkt 
in March, 1909. TMs was really remarkable. The Little Theaixe Ckonp 
has staged (1) Romeo and Juliet (August, 1047); (2) Richard IJI (1947, 
1951); The Merry Wives of Windsor ; and (4) (RheRo. 

(tit) Butmquent improvements : 

Time is a great innovator. As ages roll by, new innovations are added 
to the old. This is specially seen in the improvements effected in the 
stage : (1) the apron doge, an extension outward of the stage proper; (2) 
the revolving stage, on which due scene is set while another is being jdayed; 
(3) the vagon stage, devised to facilitate production and to midntain Ulu- 
sicm, the action being remuiisoent of the working of a lift; (4) the sliding 
stage, segments of which axe brought into po^on iGrom the wing^. The 
revolving stage was used in Tatinir Biehar ; ihe wi^n s1|ige in Anun^ 
Devi’s Ma. The former was due to Satu Sen and the latter to 
ProbodhchMidra Guha. Both the stages were simultaneously used in 
Brihemta at tiie Star Theatre. Satu Sen is also responsible for Mi» 
introduction mood-li^ts in Jharer Rate. 

(tu) Play 08 eomnaiiiadian of pitay-wriftWs mtnd : 

Tlmce woe 2 thetxiee current in SSisabethan England : (1) Aiistotte’a 
Mimesis dating from the publication in lff70 of a commentary on AristotleV 
Poetics, written by an Italian, Lodovico Castelvetro; and (2) sm 
oxpnedon of the autiior's mind. Shakeepeaxe foBowed the latter tbeoiy/ 
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Once the jday records the emotions of the characters as well as the play* 
Wright’s reactions to the persons/situations, it can inspire the audience 
by its words. Hamlet marvels at the perfections of man; “ In Action 
how like an angel” (II, »»). Now “action” was used to denote the voice, 
face, body and limbs in the art of stage-playing and rhetorical delivery. 
{«) Theory of acting ; 

The great difiFerence between modern and Elizabethan emotional acting 
lies in the greater experiences of the latter : Its gesture and speaking were 
often incompatible with modem notions of civilised behaviour. “ Rheto¬ 
rical delivery ” associated with an actor consists of 2 parts, though in 
practice, they arc one : (1) the speaker wanting to express emotion must 
be able to mime; (2) he must be able to enable his listeners to experience 
the hterary quality of his pronouncements. The former is called Action 
and the latter Pronunciation. 

The noticeable featiire of Elizabethan stage was that it laid stress not 
on scemry so much as on costumes, so that the eye focussed on the 
actors. The ancient Indian theatre, too, avoided artificial scenery and 
tried to communicate the meaning of the play and call forth the sentiment 
{JRam) in the spectators through the costume and make-up of the actors 
and their rh^dhmic movements, summed up in the theory of four repre¬ 
sentations : Angika (physical); Vachiha (vocal); Aharyya (costumes/ 
make-up); ScMwika (temperament). 

The great difference between a ‘ platform stage ' and a ‘ picture-frame ’ 
stage lies in the relationship of the actor to his audience. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of realism or lack of realism. When the spectators saw a real actor, 
they imagined an imaginary prince, the real chair suggested an imaginary 
one: the audience was asked to imagine, to respond to an aesthetic ex¬ 
perience as a result of seeing a stage and the charadter-actings. Says 
H. N. Dasgupta in his Indian Stage, Vol. I (p. 286), about the jserformance 
of Vidyasundar at Nobin Babu’s Theatre in Shaymbazar : “ The scene 
of Sundar seated on the banks of a tank under a Baku! tree was shown 
in the tank within the garden of Nobinbabu. The stately council 
chamber of Beer Singh, the Raja of Burdwan, was shown in his drawing 
room and the thatched cottage of Malini in another part of the house.” 

Boys played the common parts in Shakespeare’s day. This was also 

situation in the early days of Bengali theatres. It was Sarcdhabu'tt 
Theatre (1873) that introduced for the first time female aotoar, 78 
aftm: Lehedeffs theatre (1795) and 40 years after Nabin Babu’a 
theatre (1833). 

She^eapeare on Indian stage otAer ihan Bengali : 

^'■j^SOgal became the chief sponsor of Shideespeare. Her examine was 
by other /^eatres of India. Bombay is the gateway to IncUa of 
j^ce 1860 Marathi, Qujrati, Hindi and Urdu venicnis 
'Of 
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' (*) 0u^i Theatre : Gujrat had, from the 14th to the 18th century, 
no stage worth its name. The Bhabais existed, and these were performed 
by wabdoiing players in villages as farces. There were also Garabi dances. 
These catered to the vulgar taste and a reaction came from a Kaiha Samaj. 
Ranchhodbhai Udayram became its leader and started the Shakespeare 
Kutthammaj. Tioo Gentlemen of Verona and The Merchant of Venire were 
stag^, The Parsees were much advanced in matters of the theatre. The 
Gujrati company as a business concern was started in 1878. Here the 
growth of the theatre from the ameteur to the professional paralleled that 
of the National Theatre of Bengal, 1872. The Parsecs imiovated both the 
stage and the costume. Measure for Measure, Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet 
were staged by Kavasji Khatau’s Alfred Natah Mandeli during 1898>1904.' 

(it) Marathi Theatre : The Marathi language grew mainly in Poona 
and Bombay and its theatre was next only to Bengal’s. The first Marathi 
drama was staged at Sangli in 1843. Harikatha is similar to Bengal’s Katha- 
kata. The 19th century had other types of entertainment : (t) Lalit which 
is a “ variety performance”; (2) Gondhal similar to Lalit ; (3) Bahurupee 
meaning those who can immitate anybofly ; and (4) Dashavatar in which 
10 incarnations of Vishnu are depicted. Besides, there was a variety known 
as Tamasha which introduced an actor in female role on the stage for the 
first time. 


The Marathi stage was very poor in scenes and scenic representations. 
Hence actors had to depend very mueh on the high type of acting for the 
success of their performances. Ichala Karanjikar Natak Mandeli staged 
in 1867 Marathi OtkeJlo. In 1872, the students of a school in Poona per* 
formed The Merchant of Venice. The Natak Mandeli later on staged Cyra- 
bkline and the Comedy of Errors. In 1881 were performed in Poona Oth^lo, 
Cymbeline and King Lear by Aryodharah Natak Mandali: Govind Beval’s 
Othello (zunrarav) was staged with Bcval as Othello and Patkar as lago, 
Shahunagarwasri Natak Mandali had 2 outstanding actors in GavayMitrav 
Joshi and Balabhan Jog. Tlie former hero-acted Hamlet. Othello, Macbeth 
and the latter acted os Lady Macbeth and Desdemona, Kalkar’s Traiika 
(1892) or Taming of the Shrew attracted audience. 

(iii) HinduMhani Theatre: The Parsees staged in Bombay Hindi 
versions of Shakespeare’s play during the period 1910-30. “ Cheap music, 
ponipous scetie.s and high-strung dialogues ” were its chief features. Aga 
Kadkmir. Srikrishna Hasrat, Batah, Mehi Hasan, Hadhashyam and others 


adopted Shakespeare in Hindi or Hindusthani. Prithiraj had an mstinet 
for life. The community technique of the folk theatre had its contribution 
hete. Through it were possible the joint eflForts of aettws And audient^l 
This provided an opportunity for the biiitiUup of a theatre of which 
de Vega spoke; *' ITte company was kite some faces, not a 
fttetwe in it, but because of the hanponv with whjoh ^y ai» 
thefaceisbeautifol." ' 
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Hie Hindi Shakespeare Manoha performed Hindi Mctc^eth in 195$ and 
Hindi Othdlo in 1963. 

(tv) Urdu Theatre : The earliest drama is /nder 8iMa by Amanat* 
Since 1856 the Parsi theatrical companies catered for tke amusement of 
the public. Banarasi, Talib and Lakhnair are the chief play-wrights of 
these companies. Aga Hasbir Kashmiri has been called the “ Marlowe 
of Urdu”. The early Urdu version of Shakespeare’s play staged in 1898 
was Kavasji Khatau’s. 

(v) Tamil Theatre : In Tamil, the Driahya Kavya is a harmcmy of 
mucdo, dance and poetry. There is no attempt at bringing back to life the 
old Street Drama except in its special form of Bhagabantamala. P, S. 
Mudaliar is remembered as a reformer of the stage and a translator of 
Shakespeare’s play. The Madras Dramatic Society was formed in 1875 
by the l^ glish and Songli Theatre of Maharastra which showed some pen 
formances in 1880. This gave an impetus to Krishnacharyya of Bellaiy 
who started the first amateur society of South India, the Sarasa Vmodini 
Sabha. Dashavasattam was staged by them. Drama is here called Nada- 
ham. A Tamil Aa You Like It was first staged in 1902. Other Shakespeare 
plays were also staged : Othdlo (1905); Cymbeline (1907); Hamlet (1906); 
Romeo and Juliet (1909); Matbeth (1927); Juliua Caeaar (1932). 

(v») ATidhra Theatre : The Telugu poets did not take to the stage for 
a long time. The Bhagavatam parties were the dramatic societies. These 
actors not only acted and danced as in the Kathakali of Malavar, but also 
atipg and conversed. With the advent of English education, the educated 
Andhraa (Telugu speakers) demanded dramas in Telugu, similar to those 
in En glish. Meanwhile the Parsi theatrical companies from Dharwar toured 
the country and showed their plays. This gave an impetus and twodramatio 
societies were started ; (1) the Sarasavinadini Sabha of Bellary and (2) 
the Sugunavilasini Sabha at Madras. The latter dramas in South India 
languages were staged. Virralingam translated Shakespeare’s Tlie Merchant 
of Venice and Commedy of errors. 

(v»i) Kannada Theatre : The impact of English in the 19th century 
brought in its wake the three-fold processes of translation, imitation and 
original creation in Kannada literature. Grokak has rightly said that here 
“ Shakespeare presided over the birth of the Kamada blank verse play, 
tragedy and historical drama”. Romeo and Juliet was staged on the Kaimada 
stage. In the hero’s role appeared A. V. Varadaoharya who was dubbed 
by Anift Besant as the " gifted actor.” 

(viit) Malayalam Theatre : There was a Izadition in Malayalam of 
considering drama as literature, as a driahya kavya in the style of Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti and others. With the advent of western educarion, a new 
intMest in acting plays developed. E. V. K. Pillai deserves mention m a 
dimmatist influenced by Shakespeare. As etudy as 1$66, K Ummao 
PhOipose truulated Comedy o/ Brrora, 
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{w) Sanskrit Theatre: Sanskrit has bem reoeptiTe to western 
influence. In the new upsurge of creative activity Shakespeare claimed 
attention of votaries of Kalidasa, Sudraka and Bhavabhuti. As early 
as 1877 ‘BhranU-VUasa’ became Sri Saila Dikshitar’s Sanskrit 1»:ansIatioii 
of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. Recently Venice-Banijam was staged at 
Calcutta under the direction of Dr. J. B. Chowdhury. 

(x) Panjabi Theatre ; The most neglected port of Panjabi writing 
is the drams. This is due to the fact that there is no organised stage. So a 
playwright can either read his plays or have them broadcast. The histrio* 
nio art does not consist in either. Iswar Chander Nanda’s Panjabi 
Merchant of Venice was first to be staged (1928). 

(ict) Assamese Theatre ; The Assamese have a rich tradition both in 
theatre/Drama. The medieval Ankiya Nat even now holds the field. Ihrama 
in the modem sense is a gift of the west. Assamese dramas arc of 2 classes : 
(a) originals and (6) translations or adaptations from Sanskrit or 
English. For serious dramas, the authors turned to Shakespeare’s 
(t) Comedy of Errors ; (u) Macbeth . (in) BomeojJuliet ; and (iv) Othello. 
The Ist Assamese comedy of errors was staged in 1888. 

( 2 ») Oriya Theatre : Dance was an inseparable part of the Oriya 
drama as it was of Oriya social life itself. Now the Odissi dance is a Bur> 
vival of some proto-Bharata Natya from which sprang not only Bhaiata 
Natya, but Kathakali, Kuchipudi, a number of Attamas and the dances 
of Siam, Java and Ball. In 1908 Jagaunathballava Ghoshe’s Premika- 
Premika was published as a translation of Shake^are’s Romeo and Juliet. 

(xiii) Sindhi Theatre : In other lands, poetry and drama often go 
together ; but in Sindhi drama has lagged behind wliile poetry has forced 
ahead. Mirza Ali Beg’s Sindhi Shah Elie (or King Lear) is the let play 
of Shakespeare to be staged. 


Past II: Dbama 
Vlll. Shakespearean Drama 

Drama is not only the portrayal of action but the action itself. Drama 
and theatre appear to be two. but are one. Their union is the aim qf the 
stage. All the paraphernalia of the theatre—dance, music, players’ acting, 
spectators’ expectancy—beckon toward the figure known as drama, which 
impersonates a conflict. Says A. Dulles in hi.s ‘Drama' (1026): “ISte 
match is not easily to be arranged, for the minx called theatre flauants her 
paint box and powder-puff too freely, while the austere grey-beard Drama 
gatiicms his dignified role about him and expresses a conventional distaste 
for things ’theatrioal’.” 
a-!ll80P—VI 
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(tf) ^ypM : 

The types of drama are not imposed by the dramatist on the theatre; 
but they are reflectors of the spectators’ mood and echoes of his voice. 
Their origins.lie deep in folklore. Two main varieties are the Comedy and 
the Tragedy. Comedy originated in the festivals of Dionysus and its name 
is derived from the ‘Komos,’ a merry chant of the revellers, whose pranks 
were worked up into the nature of farce. Tragedy means ‘goat song’ 
and comes from ‘trag oidia’—it recalls the hymn sung by the dancing chorus 
at the sacrifice of the sacred animal on the altar of Dionysus. In tragedy 
there is a clash between forces, physical, mental or both ; in comedy there 
is a conflict between personalities, between the sexes or between an indi¬ 
vidual and society. Ultimately it is the impression that the drama makes 
on the audience which determines the nature of the type. In tragedy, 
the impression is dark and we are deeply moved ; in comedy, the 
impression is light and less penetrating and our sympathies are not freely 
called into play. 

Two other types may bo distinguished : Farce and melodrama. 
Fuoe comes from the Latin, “faroio” (*/ stuff') and it means the type of 
drama “stufied with low human and extravagant wit.” It came to be 
applied to 3-Act plays. Melodrama comes from Greek ‘melos’ (song) and 
French ‘drame’ (action) and originally signified only a serious drama wherein 
a number of lyrics were introduced, becoming equivalent to opera. It is 
characterised by sensationalism and lack of characterisation. Song, show 
and incident are its chief features whereas buffoonry and extravagant 
plot-development are those of the farce. It is the absence of the spiritual as 
opposed to the physical which mark these types not from fine comedy and 
fine tragedy. 

A fifth type may be distinguished. This is due to Shakespeare’s 
example. It is the history or Chronicle play. In the Folio Shakeepeare's 
work is divided into 3 kinds : comedy ; history ; tragedy. The Chronicle 
History flourished during the last 16 years of Elizabeth’s reign and owed 
its popularity to the fervour of Armada (1588) patriotism. The newly 
awakened national spirit made the people quick to discern a topical interest 
in the records of bygone struggles against foreign aggression and civil dis¬ 
union. This may be styled as the Biographical drama, characterised by 
loose structure and difiuse style. The Histories claimed this exemption 
from Bearer canons of art because of their political interest. 


(6) Comedy : 

The middle ages developed two forms of comedy—the Satyric and 
tho Bomantic out of the Latin grammarians of the 4th omitniy, €.y., 
liwthius, Diomades and Donatus. The Satyric concerns a m i ddle way 
jdflife, town-dwellers, humble and private people; it teaches what is to be 
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avoided. The Bomaatio expreeaea the idea that life is to be grasped aad 
iodudes love-making and numing-off with girls. Tinoent de Beanvfe 
defines comedy in his “Specitlam maius.” Comedy k a kind of poem whiok 
trandarms a sad beginning into a happy ending. This is dso Shakespeare’s 
basis—a tale of trouble that turns to joy. It is not only the shape of a hummi 
comedy, but also of ultimate reality. The story of the universe is itself 
a Divine comedy as Dante saw it: starting in HeU, it moves upwards into 
Paradise, through Purgatory. This finds expression in human terms in 
Chaucer: 


As when a man hath been in poor estate, 

And climbeth up mid waxeth fortunate, 

And there abideth in prosperity, 

Such thing is gladsome, as it thinketh me. 

—^Thc knight comenting on the Monk's Tale. 

The Renaissance viewed comedy in a different light: the Satyric 
sprang into prominence and found its sponsor in Ben Jonson. Punishment 
and deterence became its business : comedy became an instrument of social 
ethics. Hence Jonson knotted his cat-o-nine-tails; Shakespeare reached 
for his Chaucer. 

In Shakespearean conception of comedy, love is the core of it. His 
comedies end in mu]ti])le marriage and these are all marriages of mutual 
love, which is. like him “gentil”. Love is eventually an aristrocratic ex- 
perience, i.e.. an experience possible only to natures capable of refinement. 
It is an Eden world, but the apples are still in blossom. Secondly, tins 
conception yielded a narrative structure of adventures leading out of trouble 
into joy. Thirdly, his comedy may be “polysemos, that is, of several 
meanings” as noted by Danse in his "Epi«tk to can Grande'^ The Merchant 
of Venice is an example. The play may be seen as a presentation of justice 
and Mercy, of the old/new law and what not. Tht Tempest is a classic of 
allegories in this respect. 

(c) Tragedy : 

(») Nature : 

The Shakespearean tragedy is a tale of suffering and calamity leading 
to death. His heroes are highly placed so tliat their fall may prevent a 
oemteast. Calamities do not befall but proceed from men’s actions whidi 
are expressive of the doer. It is not the tragedy of weakness but of w^k« 
ness betraying strength; character, action and suffering are in a necessary 
concatenation. There is the outer conflict ending in the hero’s death and 
the inner conflict of his soul. Tlie heroes are exceptional beings, but not 
eeoentrioB—they are of the same stuff as ordinary men but intensified. 
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l^esize, passion will attain in them tetrible force. They are one-dded and 
identify their whole being with one object or passion. This is a tragic trait 
and a fatal gift which has a touch of greatness when it is joined to nobiHty 
of mind. Shapespearc reveals this in Hamlet (1, iv, 23>3d): 


So, oft it chances in particular men, . 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As in their birth—^wherein they are not guilty 
Since nature cant choose his origin— 

By their o’er growth of some complexion. 

Oft breaking down the pal^ and forty reason. 
Or by some habit that too much o’er—^leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; that these men- 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. 


(ti) 'tragic world : 

The tragic world is one of action, to which accidents and character 
contribute, but this is a moral world and necessity. Agents are responsible 
for their actions and the catastrophe is the return of the action on the agents. 
There is justice but not the poetic justice: it is simply the good and the 
evil. Evil is the main spring of the convulsion; it not only destroys others, 
but also man himself. And yet evil is within the order and in expelling 
it, the order loses part of its own substance. Hence tragedy is the waste 
of the good involved. Tragedy is man's answer to the universe that crushes 
him so pitilessly— 

We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark. 

And shares the nature of infinity. 


(ni) OatAarsie: 

The function of tragedy as given by Aristotle in his "poetics’* is to 
effect proper Katharsis or purgation through pity and fear. Tragedy is a 
went for emotions of pity and fear. It excites emotion only to allay it. Pity 
and fear when artificially stirred expel latent pity/fear taken from the real 
life. When passion is spent, a pleasurable calm comes in and an emotional 
cure is wrought. Each of the emotions is defined in the ’’Rhetoric’* as a form 
of pain. Fear is “a species of pain arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive in its nature”. Besides, evil is near, not remote 
and the persons threatened are ourselves. Pity is "a sort of pain at mi 
evident evil in the case of somebody who does not deserve it”. Pity turns 
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into fear irliere Idle object ii so idsted to ns tJiat the snfiering seems to be 
ma own. Thus pity/fsar are corrected feeling^. In p«fjrchok>gicai anafysis 
fear is Idle primary emotion from which pity draives its meaning. The 
essential tragic effect depends on maintaining an intimate alliance between 
pity/fear. Hie requirement of Aristotle is pity/fear uid merely one ai 
them. Pity through its kinsh^ with fear, is preserved fix>m eooentridty 
and sentimentalism. Fear, tlirough its alliance with pity is divested of a 
narrow selfighness. The spectator is lifted out of himself; he becomes 
one with the tragic sufferer and through him with humanity at large. 

The katharsia is thus a refining process : it is the aniversalising process 
that eliminates the purely personal. The spectator is brought face to &oe 
with the inevitable, however unexpected it may be. It is in this transport 
of feeling, which carries a man beyond bis individual self that the distinctive 
tragic pleasure resides. Pity/fear are purged of the impure element which 
clings to them in life. The net result is a noble emotional satis&otion. 
Tragedy is thus a representation of human unhappiness which pleases us 
by the truth with which it is seen and the skill with which it is connected. 
The work-a^ay world seems a purposeless chaos ; but the world of tragedy is 
is symmetrical. Destiny, Says E. L. Lucas, scowls upon man: his answer 
is to wit down and paint her where she stands. 

(iv) Tragic patterm : 

Shakespeare indicates 'i tragic patterns : (1) External tragedy, such 
as Titus AndronicJuis ; (2) Psychological tragedy, e.g., Siehard II ; and 
(3) Cosmic tragedy, e.g., Romeo and Juliet. The ‘external tragedy’ has 
its obvious and acknowledged villain, whose deeds of blood and ravishmmit 
may bring authentic thrill of horror to the gross nerves and imagination. 
But the actual organisation of society is so far advanced as to leave little 
room for the obvious villian. Besides, he is not an essential factor in the 
production of tragedy. It is the clash of forces that make for and agiunst 
righteousness in man's heart, which yields the tragic thrill. So 
Mraodith, 


In tragic life, god wot 

No villian need be : Passions ^in the plot; 

We are betrayed by what is false within. 

This is the ’'psydiologioal tragedy,” as for example, Julius Caemr, Bamht \ 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Thus in the course of literary evolution, the ettmnal tragedy {^vm 
way to the 'psychologiotd tragedy’. But there is a third grade, attidnabiB 
only by the gods or titans of litraatuie, This is “cosmic tragedy”. iS^roai 
the contemplation of good/evil in the hsBvidual eoul, the phffbeoj^do ia«i4 
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pauM to iliat lax the totality of thioga. Baieed to thia plane, tragedy oeaaea 
to be a mere record of the pity/fear of the facta of human nature and takei 
(^pe aa an arrangement of heaven, a grave and unflinching exposure of 
etenutl laws which make of man nothing more than an outraged toy. King 
Lear and Macbeth are the examples. Hence, the 3 pattmns may be deaig* 
nated as : tragedy of villainy; tragedy of character and the tragedy of fate. 

{d) Poetic drama : Shakespeare wrote 5 books of verse and 38. 
dramas. The connecting link between them is poetry. In other words, 
poetry is their common platform. His dramas are thus poetic dramas, i.e., 
dramas written in poetry. As such they are distinguished from prose 
dramas. Drama, it is said, is an imitation of life, of reality. But reality 
is not so simple ; it is like a set of Chinese boxes, an inner one still fitting 
inside the last (me opened. Roughly speaking reality is two-fold : Outer 
and inner. The outer reality consists of deeds/words, whereas the inner 
reality in the passion, motive and conscience of character. The prose drama 
ooncenfoatra on the former and the poetic drama on the latter. Secondly, 
the two types differ as to their dramatic effect. Dionysus is the god of 
drama—^a wine-drunken god. Hence “Intoxication’* is what is wanted in 
a drama. And this is best provided by the poetic drama : dramatic poetry 
is to experience as wine is to the grape. Prose is the un-intoxicatiug»utter- 
ance of common experience, whereas in poetry the utterance is fermented 
into metre and heady image. Thirdly, poetic drama exhibits character 
at a higher pressure than actualit 3 \ The laws of exaggeration/simpli- 
fioation are put into a design. The lowest grade of character begins where 
real life leaves off. The current of life flows through characters at a fiiercer 
strength and their resistance, too, is fiercer as for example, King Lear. In 
a prose drama a murderer may exclaim at the sight of blood in his band ; 
“Good Lord, it won’t come off;” : But in a poetical play, he gives out that 
bia bloody hand would “the multitudinous seas incardadine”. The func¬ 
tion of poetry in a drama may thus be summed up in the words of Aber 
Grombie: “It Is to be the alcohol to which the human organism answers 
with an intoxication of sense, mind and emotion, bringing them into a unity 
of triumphant, delighted self-consciousness, bright enough to turn for a 
while this obscure fate of life into some clear nature lit through and through 

with ourselves.” 
f 

(e) The Grand style : 

A common Shakespearean drama is a five-acier, divided into scenes. 
But most of them when played had 2 or 3 short passages in the action. With 
- 4 ^ turbulent crowd standing round the stage, impatient and prone to speak, 
d^y was dangerous. Hence, both the playing and speaking were much 
sarifter than is usual today. In Shakespeare’s hands, Marlowe’s “mi{^ty 
line” beoABO^ Biore and .more flmriUe and attained perfection of expressiion 
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in ev«ry direction, great and nnall, tragio and oomic. It is neaxtw to the 
Longinian “sablime”, called by G. Saintebury the ‘‘Grand style". It hu 
snob a force that it can transmute the subject and transport the hearer^ 
Transport and transmutation are its characteristics. This style comes in 
easily with the simplest of words. Examples are— 

(•) A horse; a horse; my kingdom for a horse : (Richard III, V, 5). 

(w) Absent thee from felicity a while (Hamlet, V, 2). 

(w) Never, newr, never, never, never (King Lear, V, 3), 

Shakespeare wrote one lac lines, of which 28,000 are in prose; 7,000 
in rhyming verse, and 65,000 in blank verse. A blank cartridge contains 
no bullet, so blank verse is not loaded \vith rhyme. It is a verse of a parti* 
cular kind ; Verse in lengths of 5 repeats of the same pattern of an unstressed 
syllable followed by a stressed. Tw'o patterns are thus noticeable : a small 
unit of foot and a bigger one of line. A varied verse differs from regular 
verse and also from prose. Regular verse has one rhythm ; we know what 
is coming next. Prose has also one rhythm ; we do not know what is coming 
next, because the rhythmical pattern is completed only with the end of the 
sentence. In a varied verse we do not know what is coming next, but we 
know what would come next if the verse were regular. Such a verse haa 
two rh 3 ^hms : (i) a strict basic beat; and (ii) a freer movemmit, though 
not so free as to break away from the first. It is contrapimtal rhythm, 
compounded of two melodies, that is found here, as for example, in ArM's 
speech (The Tempest, I, 2, lines 196-206): 

I boarded the King’s ship ; now on the beak, 

Now in the w'aist, the deck, in every cabin, 

1 flam’d amazement. Sometime I’d divide. 

And bum in many places : on the topmost, 

The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 

Then meet and join. 

VJII. Bengali dratutus : The Bengali drama propw w as bom in the 
19th century-some were translations/adaptations of Shakespearean dramas; 
some were pattemed/print after them ; and some were original. 

(o) Tramlations and adaptatiwi^ : 

(1) Bhanumati Ckittmnhn (1863)— adapted by Hara Chandra Ghosh 
from the Merchant of Venice. Long say^ : “Shakespeare's ideas, but given 
in a Bengali dress; well and ably done". . Bhupendianath Vandyopadhyay’a 
"Saodagar" is another version staged in December. 1915. 

(2) Charurmikha ChUtahara (1864)— rendered into Bengali by Bara 
Chandra Ghosh from Romeo and Juliet. Hema Chandra Vandyopadhyav 
had another version in 1805. 

(3) Nalini VaearUa (18^)—is an adaptation of the Tempett by T fem 
Chandra Vandyopadhyay. 
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(4) SuaUJa-Vim 8inha (1868)—Adapted by Satyendranath Tagore 
from Cf/rnbelim with Indian Setting. Chandra Kali Ghosh had another 
yersitm knoMU as Kvaum Kumari N<ttak (1868). 

(6) Sushila Ckandraketu (1872)—^rendered into Bengali Iw Kanti 
Chandra Vidyaratna from Twelfth Night. It was an adaptation. 

(6) Bhratm Kautaka (1873)—adapted to Indian conditions by Veni- 
madhab Ghosh from the Comedy of Errors. Iswarohandra Vidyasagar 
had already pubbshed it as a story in prose with Indian characters end 
background under the title “Bhranti Vilasa” (1867). 

(7) EudrapaJ NcUak (1874)—is an Indianised version by Haralal Boy 
of Macbeth. Some scenes were translated by Babindranath Tagore, e.g., 
speeches of the witches in 1880 and published in Bharati. Gin's Chandra 
Ghosh, the well known actor and dramatist gave a translation which was 
staged in the Minerva Theatre (Calcutta) in 1892. 

(8) Amar Sivha (1874)—^translated by Pramathanath Basil from 
Hamlet, 

(9) Bhim Sinha (1876)—adapted by Tarini Charan Pal from Othello. 

Bebendranath Basu’s version was staged at the Star Theatre in 1919. 

(10) Madan Manjan (1876)—adapted from the ‘Writer’s Tale’ by 
Viharilal Adhya. 

(11) Sarat Sasi Natak (1882)—adapted from Mid-summer Night's 
dream by Nilratan Mukhopadhyay. 

(12) BhiaakduhUa (1888)—is a novel based on All's uvH that ends icell 
written by Gobinda Chandra Ray. 

(13) Tin Bhagni (1897)—a prose adaptation by Satischandra Datta 
from Kin{i Lear. 

(14) Anangaran/gini (1897)—adapted by Annadaprasad Baau from 
As you like it. 

(16) Julius Caesar (1899)—^translated by Haraprasad Sastri from 
Julius Caesar, and staged on January 27 at the University Institute. 

Another translation yrsB made by Jyotirindranath Tagore in 1907. 

(16) Vinimaya (1909)—adapted by Virendranath Ray from Meamre 
for Measure. 

(17) Cleopatra (1914)—tran8lated by Pramathanath Bhattacharyya 
and staged at the Minerva Theatre. 

(18) Veronar Bhadrayugal —translated by t^ourindramoban Mukho- 
padh5ray from the Two genBemen of Verona. 

(19) Chamundar 8ikhsa (1922)—adapted from The Taming of the shrew 
by Nagendranath Raychaudhuri. 

(20) King John (1916)—a story for children by Asoke Guha rafltde 
from the play. 

(21) Riduird HI (1961)—a story for children made by As<^e Onha 
jfrom King RieJuurd III. 
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(22) Ado about nothing (1661)—a story by Asoke Otiha from 
the play. 

(23) Henry the Eighth (1962)—a childrens’ story by Asoke Gnha from 
the play. 

(24) Coriolanus (1902)—a childrens’ story made by Asoke Guha from 
the play. 

(26) Timon of Athens (1962)—a story for children by Asoke Guha 
from the play. 

(26) TUus Andronicus (1962)—a story for children by Asoke Guha 
from the play. 

(27) Merry Wives of Windsor (1963)—a childrens’ story by Asoke 
Gnha from the play. 

(28) Loves' Labwir Lost (196.3)—a story made by Asoke Gnha from the 

play. 

(6) Revival of Shakespeare : Hamlet was staged by Sisirkumar Bhaduri 
on March 17, 1909, at the University Institute. With the Independence of 
India (1947) the “Amateur Shakcspeareans’’ came into prominence. Since 
1960, they have been known as the Little Theatre Group. They staged (1) 
Scenes from Romeo and Juliet in August, 1947 : (it) Richard III (1947); 
(in) The Merry Wives of Windsor ; (i») Othello ; (t) Macbeth ; and (»») The 
Merchant of Venice, the latter two in translations. 


(e) Shakespearean Model: The Shakespearean drama became the 
model in Bengal so far as its construction was concerned. This operated 
in the following spheres ; 

(i) Dramatic design : Each drama has a plot through which runs a 
“dramatic line’’. This line is marked by 5 oharecteristica : (i) Initial 
incident originating conflict; (2) Rising Action in which conflict grows in 
intensity ; (3) Ciimax of curses at which one of the contending forces gains 
an upperhand; (4) Falling Action or Denouement in which movement 
towards success is marked out; end (6) Conclusion or Catastrophe in which 
conflict is brought to a close. G. Freytag (1816-96) has a "pyramidal struc¬ 
ture’’ of 5-act drama, symbolised in the follovnng figure : 

This natural 6-fold structure of a climax 


dramatic story accounts for the division 
of a drama into 5 acts. This division 
reached the modem stage through the 
Latin tragedies of Seneca, which exer¬ 
cised an enormous influence over the 
Renaissance dramas in England. This 
had its basis on the normal division of a 
Greek tragedy into (1) a Prologue ; (2) 
3 Episodes; and (3) an Exodus—5 parts 
in all, Latin comedies were also broken 
up into 6 acts in the Iflth century. 
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It may be noted here that the Naiya Scutra mentions 10 types of 
dramas of which the Nataka is the most important. The Indian Natakaa 
open with prologues and are divided into Acts, the number of which must 
not be less than 6 or more than 10 (XX, 67). These Acts, however, are 
not a set of clearly divided scenes as in modem compositions. An Act 
consists of a series of more or less loosely connected scenes which due to 
its peculiar technique could not be separated from one another. It is marked 
by 3 characteristics : (1) Only the hero is to be made prominent (XX, 18}; 
(2) It only includes those incidents which can take place in course of a single 
day (XX, 23); (3) It is not to include representation of events relating to 
facts of excessive anger, favour and gift and the like (XX, 20-1). 

(it) Adoption in Bengali Drama : 

(1) This model has been followed in the first original Bengali drama, 
viz., Bhadrarjun (1862) ■written by Taracharan Sikdar. The author •writes 
in his preface : “This book has been written in a very new style. This 
drama has become almost European in the development of action and 
incidents. I have not adopted the dramatic action of a Sanskrit play, c,gr., 
Nandi, the arrival of Sutradhar and actor on the stage, their prologues and 
other actions, etc.” 

(2) KirtibUaa (1862) : Jogendrachandra Oupta says in his preface 
that he has directly followed the model. 

(3) Michael M. S. Dutt in a letter to Qourdas Bysaok ■writes : “I am 
aware that there ■will, in all likelihood, be something of a foreign air about 
my drama. Remember that I am writing for that portion of my country¬ 
men whose minds have been more or less imbued with western ideas and 
modes of thinking; and it is my intention to throw off the fetters forged 
for us by a servile admiration of everything Sanskrit.” 

The 6-aot division of drama became thus well established and the 
subsequent history of Bengali drama followed them. 

{Hi) Tragedy ; 

Ancient Indian drama does not recognise tragedy. No tragic incident 
can take place in course of the play, because, death is never allowed to be 
represented on the stage. In fact, nothing indecorous is allowed to be 
staged in tixe sight or hearing of spectators. As a result, the early Bengali 
tragedians had to go in for tragedy to Shakespeare. 

(1) This is evident from the preface to KiHibilas (1862), the first 
Bengali tragedy, written by Jogendrachandra Gupta : “Indian pundits 
imagined that it was not proper to end a play by keeping a religious man 
in sorrow. But it is only a mistake on their part.” 

(2) Umesohandra Mtra wrote his Bidkava-VivaJia-Naiaka (1860) and 
claimed that this was “the attempt made to introduce the regular tragedy 
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into Bengali drama*'. But this is not correct as KirtibUas was the first 
tragedy. The author gave reasons as to why he followed the tragic muse 
in his second edition (1857); 

“Our national idea of the purposes of drama is that it should only 
amuse. With piupose to limited, the drama would not be an effective 
instrument of social reformation. A comedy can never well attempt to 
alter popular opinions. A tragedy in most cases can, and that for obvious 
reasons.” 

(3) Nildarpan (1860) by Dinabandhu Mitra is a 5-act tragedy, directed 
against the abuses of the indigo-planters. 

(4) Krishnakumari (1861) by Michael Madhusudan Dutt. It is 
really the first tragedy in Bengali. 

(6) Prafulla (1889) by Girischandra Ghosh. This is a domestic tragedy. 

It would appear from above that the Shakesx>earean tragedy became 
the model in Bengali and it showed developments from external tragedy 
to psychological tragedy and therefrom to cosmic tragedy. 

(te) Comedy : 

Not only did Shakespeare lead in tragedy but he also gave an impetus 
in the development of comedy. Aristotle spoke of tragedy ridding us of 
pity and fear; hw theory of comedy is unfortunately lost. It may be 
answered here that comedy did perform the same service for (I) a malice, 
the Schedenfreude, which makes us desire to abuse and ridicule our neigh¬ 
bours and also (2) the appetites of sex, ‘‘the good gross earth” at the roots of 
human nature. Both these functions as modified b}' Shakespeare are foimd 
in the earhcst Bengali comedies. 

(1) Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s Kulin Kul Sarvaswa (1864) was the 
first social comedy given to the Bengalees to point out the glaring evils of 
polygamy. 

(2) Michael M. S. Dutt wrote 2 comical farces—(1) Ehty Ki bah 
SaMyata ? (1860) and (2) Burho Saliker GMre Boa (1860). 

(3) Dinabandhu Mitra’s Sadhabar Ekadashi (1886) is unique in this. 
Here the character of Nimchand is portrayetl with an eye to the comic 
spirit involved in it. He says, “I read English, write English, talk Englisli, 
speechify in English, think in English and dream in English”. The author 
wrote two other comedies. Biye Pagla Buroh (1866) and Jamai Borife 
(1872) which are also interesting. 

(4) Tlie comic muse found its si)onBor in Amritalal Bose. Here the 
Romantic comedy was transformed into a satirical one. Chorer Vpor Bat- 
parhi (1876), Vibaha-vibbrat (1884) and Chatujje and Barhujfe (1^6) 
aiu worth mentioning in this connection. 
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(«) Veraei and prose : 

Follomog Shakespeare the early Bengali dramatists used verse and 
thereafter prose. It is through verse that the poetic drama came into 
fashion. The firuit of a poetic idea dramatically conceived is what a poetic 
drama is. This aims at producing a series of situations or moments : these 
result in emotional expression more akin to a lyrical poem than to a speech 
in a novel. Hamlet’s “To be or not to be” is comparable to Tennyson’s 
“Break, break, break”. 

Giris Ghosh led the way in this direction. Jana (1893) is his best. 
Her soliloquy is all poetry : 

Just as in darkness deep 
Atoms move and shout 
Involute is Nature in inert matter, 

The cirrhus smokes at crack of doom, 

And bums in thunder. 

This is done in a special rhythm known as Gairishi rhythm’. It was 
formerly used in Kaliprasanna Sinha’s Hutam Pecliar Naksha (1862), 
Brajmohan Roy's Danara-hijaya and Rajkrishna Roy’s Haradhanv bJuinga 
(1881). But Girish Ghose’s credit lies in specially adopting it for the stage. 
It is a variant of Madhusudan’s blank verse, suiting the needs of character. 
For dramatic action neither Dinabandhn’s payar (couplet) nor Madhu- 
sudan’s li-syllabled Anirittrakshar was suitable. Hence Girish forged 
this new weapon. This is comparable to Shakes 2 )eare’s transformation 
of Marlowe’s ‘mighty line’. 

It was a fashion with the 19th century dramatists to use verse in 
drama just as it was in the age of Shakespeare. This vogue continued 
up to the end of the century. Even Rabindranath Tagore was influenced by 
this. The King and the Queen (1889) which uas staged on June 7, 1890 on 
the Emerald Theatre, is written in blank verse. It was subsequently 
changed into Tapati (1929) where the medium is prose. Visarjan (1890) 
was staged on June 26, 1926 on the Natyamandir Theatre on Cornwallis 
Street. Tt is written in variable blank verse. Prose also occurs in a very 
few places. It is a tragedy. In a colloquial style is Avritten ‘Lakhmi's 
> Pariksha' (1897). This opens up new Adstas in the dramatic possibilities 
of the common tongue as used in verse. Vidaya Ahhisnp (1911) was staged 
at the Minerva Theatre on August 9. 1913 and written in verse. 

(ui) Dramatic conventions : There Avere certain dramatic conventions 
which were followed in Bengali dramas. Some are found both in Bharata’s 
Natpa Sastra and Shakespeare’s plays; but the direct impetus is due to 
the latter. 

(I) Dramatic unities: The 3 unities of time, place and action are 
fuwribed to Boileu : “Let the stage be occupied to the end by a single com* 
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pl^ed ftotion which tokec place in one spot in one daj.” Thin is neo> 
olaasioian and adhered to in tragedy but romantic dnuna ignored this. In 
fact, Shakespeare jumped over time and place, the Winter's Tale being an 
example of excess. In two oases—the Comedy of Errors and the Tempest — 
he confines his plot to one day and practically to one spot. The Tempest 
is remarkable in the almost complete correspondence of stage—^time with 
actual time. Of course, the unity of action is observed in the inter-weaving 
of plots and sub-plots. 

The Bengali dramatists had Shakespeare as their model in this respect. 
Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nildarpan (1860) shows ‘unity of time’ confined, not 
to ‘one day’ but to 2(» days : Act I—3 days ; Act II—1 day; Act III— 

2 days ; Act IV—I days; Interval—4 days ; Act V—4 days. Place- 
unity is confined to Golak Basu's house, Sadhucharan’s house, Saheb's 
kutti, Indrabad kutchery and jail. Hence, the two unities of time and 
place have been disregarded in the romantic way. There is one great 
action which combines 3 streams—the Basu family of Swaapur, the oppression 
of the ryots and the behaviour of the indigo-planters—and carries them 
forward to the ocean. 

(2) Soliloquy : One of tlic direct means to self-revelation is the 
soliloquy. Shakespeare accepted this as it was a convenience and a freedom. 

It could be directly used to tell a .story : the character turned to something 
like a chorus. In Hamlet it has been of immense help. So it is in M<id)etht 
King Lear, Otkfllo. Enobarbus i.s a chorus in Antony and Cleopatra. 
Michael M, S. Dutt follows Shakespeare in this resi>ect just as other dramatists 
of Bengal. Ibsen was the first dramatist in the west to omit soliloquy from 
the drama, because in real life people do not use it. A man may murder 
a thought, but he doe.s not shmit aloud so as to be audible a hundred yards 
away. 

(3) Dramatic hedging : It is a technique by which the dramatists 
redeem the unpleasant elements in their character by showing their peculiar 
position and thereby W'store them to our sympathy. This is shown by 
Shakespeare in the characters of Shylock and Brutus. Jyotirindranath 
Tagore has redeemed Vairabacharya in his Sorqjmt (1876) and Babindra* 
nath Tagore his Baghupati in Vimrjan. 

(4) Mask ; Tlie Elizabethan masque had bee)\ a simple affair of 
dreas-up, tableaux and mime. A variant of this is seen in Kiranchandra 
Bandyopadhyay’s Bharat Mata (1873) and Bharate Yavan (1874). 
Bharatmata appears in masque. 

(5) Ghost : The ghosts appear in Julius Ceasar, Hamkt and MaGbelik, 
1716 supernatural in Shakespeare has a reality in tire conventions cS the 
t>ime. Qirffihohandra Qhose’s Chanda (1890) and Kedapsikara (1896) 
introduce the supernatural, which have a spiritual reality as well. 

(6) CloumIFoot : Shakeiqpeare makes a distinction between a olown 
^ a ffxd. The former is unintantionii^ fimny beeanse of his igmoiatMR 
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like Dogberry. The latter is a profeasional jester at the court and chosen 
because of his sharp wit. Examples are Touchstone, Feste and also Fool in 
King Lear. The character of Bidushaka is Hitnilftr to the Fool and ttsed by 
Girishj Ghose in his Jana and others in their dramas, for example, in 
Amiitalal Basu’s Hariachandra (1898). 

(m) Inflttence : 

Shakespeare’s influence may also be traceable in the similarity of 
characters and situations in Bengali dramas. Examples are ; 

(1) In KitHbiku (1852) Jogendra Gupta shows traces of Hamlet —the 
two heroes are similar. 

(2) Michael’s Gada in Burho Saliker Ohare Boa (1860) reminds one of 
Lancelot Gobbo of the Merchant of Venice. 

(3) Dinabandhu Mitra’s Jaladhar and Jagadamba in Nabin Tapaamni 
Natak (1863) are taken from the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

(4) Kalipada Bhattacharyya’s Prabhabati (1871) shows traces of 
the Merchant of Venice. 

(5) Hamlet casts its shadow over Lakshinarayan Chakrabarti’s Nanda 
Vansochhed (1873). 

(6) Selim in Jyotirindranath Tagore’s Ashrumati (1879) is reminiscent 
of Othello. 

(7) Some incidents and situations have been imported from Macbeth 
and Borneo and Juliet into Umesh Chandra Gupta’s Hemnalini (1874). 

(8) Traces of A Midsummer Night's Dream are noticeable in Jyotirindra¬ 
nath Tagore’s Punarbasanta (1899). 

(9) The influence of As You Like It is traceable in the latter part of 
Girish Ghose’s Maner Matan (1901). 

(10) Blockman Fish in Bouma, (1897) by Amritalal Basu is patterned 
after Cihristopher Sly of the Taming of the Shrew. 

(11) Shakespeare was a Romantic dramatist, concerned more with 
emotional appeals of cliaracters. This was possible in drama through the 
medium of verse. In the use of prose and verse he showed very nice dis¬ 
tinctions according to the ranks of speakers as also according to their dis¬ 
position of mind. Besides, he was an actor-dramatist. All th^ charac¬ 
teristics find fulfilment in Girishchandra Ghose of Bengali. The latter 
declared : “The great poet Shakespeare is my ideal. I have followed in his 
footsteps” (Kumudbandhu Sen’s Qirish Chandra and Dramatic Literature, 

p. 88). 

Shakespeare’s influence is thus traceable in Girish Ghose’s plays in 
(i) 6-aot division of plays; {ii) conflict of passions—revenge, madness, 
tyrrany, conspiracy, lust, adultery and jealousy; (m) fool and jester; 
({«) use of verse and prose; and (v) Gairishi rhythm. But analogy shotfld 
not go iM. Girkh is not so subtle in his delineation of oharaotors as 
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Shakespeare: the former remains at the outer firinge of reality whereas 
the latter goes inside as well. 

{ix) A : Translations/adaptations in languages other than Bengali: 

(i) Assamese 

(1) Bhenicara Saoda (1860), translated by Jajneswar Sharma from 
the Merchant of Venice. 

(2) Bhramaranga (1880), translated by Biatnadhara Baruah and 
others from the Comedy of Errors. 

(3) ChandrabaUi (1010), translated by Durgeswar Sharma from 
As You Like It. 

(4) Bhrimdarpa (1017), an abridged translation of Mad>tth by Deva* 
nanda Bharali. 

(6) Amarlila (1022), from Borneo and Juliet by Fadmadhar Chaliha. 

(6) Dhurnuha (1031), from the Tempest by Jajneswar Sharma. 

(7) Ranjeet (1036), from Othello by Sailadhar Bajkhova. 

(8) Lear (1060), from King Lear by Dulalchandra Barathaknr. 

(») Gujarati 

(1) Vapha par Japha (1888), from Cymbeline by Bahmanji Navorajaji 
Kabaraji. 

(2) Ascharyaknkara Bhulavani (1892), from Comedy of Errors by 
Magan^ Harilal Parikh. 

(3) Julius Caesar (1898), from the play of the same name by Narbhe- 
sankar Pranjivan Dave. 

(4) Chandra Raman (1906), translated from AU’s Well That Ends WeU 
by Narbheshankar Pranjivan Dave. 

(6) Thay teva thaio to gam vachche rahie (1006), from Measure 
for Measure by N. P. Da>T. 

(6) Othello (1007), from the play of the same name by N. P. Dave. 

(7) Venice—no vepari (1011), from the Merchant of Venice by N. P. 

Dare. 

(8) Karkasha par Kabu (1012), from the Taming of the Shrew by 
N. M. Shukla. 

(0) Romeo and- Juliet (1013), from the play by Kalyanraj Vrajray 
Desai. 

(10) Denmark — no Rajkumar (1917), fixim Honda by N. P. Dave. 

(11) Tandave Nritya (1047), from Macbeth by Apabhai Motibhai 
Patel. 

(12) King Lear (1060), from the play of the same name by Bajendra 
Baval: a novelised version. 

(13) Tempest : Cymbeline (1069) by Bamesh Jani: a novelised 
version, 
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(14) Barami'xU (1059), by Kanandas Manak from the Twelfth Night ; 
a novelised vereion. 

(16) Winter’s Tale (1960)—^by Profulla Thakor : a novelised version. 

(16) Much Ado About Nothing (1060)—by Kamndas Manek : a 
novelised version. 

(17) Antony and Cleopatra (1960)—by Suresh Dalai; a novelised 
version. 

(18) As Yo\i lake It (1060)—by Janak Dave : a novelised version. 

(19) Midsummer Night’s Dream (1962)—by Bajendra Raval : a 
novelised version. 


{Hi) Hindi 

(1) Bhram Jalak Natak (1879)—adapted from Comedy of Errors by 
Ratnachande. This is lithographed and is the earliest known translation. 

(2) Durlava Bandhu Ya Vamsapur Ka Mahajan (1880)—adapted with 
Indian Setting by Bharatendu Harish Chandra from the MercJuint of Venice. 

(3) Shared Ritu Ki Kahani (1881)—from a Midsummer Night's Dream 
by Mitra Vilasa Press. 

(4) Saliasendra Sahasa (1893)—from Macbeth by M. P. Chaudhsri. 

(6) Othello (1894)—^from the Bengali version by Gadadhar Sinha. 

(6) As You Like It (1897)—by Gopinath Purohit: a prose translation. 

(7) Premlila (1898)—by Gopinath Misra from Romeo and Juliet. 

(8) Tuphan (1902)—^from the Tempest by Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedi. 

(9) Snehapariksha (1903)—from Kir^g Lear by Pandit Badrinarayan ; 
a prose translation. 

(10) Jayanta : Bhalabhadresh Ka Rajakumar (1912)—from Hamlet 
by Ganapati Krishna Qurjar. 

(11) Julius Caesar (1916)—from the play by Lala Sitaram : a pro-w 
translation. 

(12) Raja Henry Pancham (1915)—by Lala Sitaram. 

(13) King Richard II (1916)—by Lala Sitaram : a prose translation. 

(14) Bagula Bhagat (1916)—a novelised version from Measure for 
Measure by Lala Sitaram. 

(15) Manaroohan Kajal (1916)—from MvrJi Ado About Nothing by Lala 
Sitaram. 

(16) Honhar Upanyas (1915)— from Pericles by Govindadasa. 

(17) Vyartha Savdeha (1916)—from Winter Tales by Govindadaaa. 

(18) King John (1923)—adapted into Hindi by Avadhesapati Varma. 

(19) Cymbeline (1936)—by T^la Sitaram. 

(20) Nisphal Prema (1958)—by Raghav Rangey from Love's Ijobovr 
Lost: a prose translation. 

(21) Parivartan (1968)—from the Taming of the Shrew by Raghav 
Rangey ; a prose translation. 
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(22) BarahAvim Bat (1961)— ^firom the Twelfth Night by Kaladip 
Kapur : a prose translation. 


(tv) Kmvmda 

(1) Bhrantivilasa (1876)—by B. Venkatacharyya from Isvarehandra 
Vidyasagar’s Bengali version of Comedy of Errors. 

(2) Macbeth (1876) by D. B. Channabasappa. 

(3) Jayasinharaja Charitre (1881)—by M. S. Puttanna from CyviJheline. 

(4) Kamalksha Padmagandhiyara Katha (188!)—by B. B. Venkatesha 
from Romeo and Jvliet.. 

(6) Raghavendra Rao Nataka (188.5)—by O. K. Cburamuri from 
Othello. 

(6) Pancliali Parinayam (1890)—by A. Avandarao from the Merchant 
of Venice. 

(7) Cliandamanita (1893)—by Karnataka Granthamala from the 
Tempest. 

(8) Gayyaliyannu Sadhu Madnivike (1897)—from the Taming of the 
Shreio by B. Somanathayya. 

(9) Satimani Vijaya (1897)—by B. Samanathayya from All’s Wdl 
That Ends Well. 

(10) Kusumkara (1897)—by M. R. Annaji Rao from the To^o Gentlemen 
from Verona. 

(11) Homachandraraj Vilaaa (1899)—by M. S. Puttanna from King 

Lear. 

(12) Hamlet (1905)—by Anandaraya. 

(13) Manjuvani (1914)—by N. Srikantha Sastri from Winter’.<i Tale. 

(14) Pramilarjuniya from Midsummer Night's Dream by M. L. 
Srikanthcsgauda. 

(15) Kamalavati Parinaya from ..Is You Like It by V. Shamaraya. 

(16) Julius Caesar (1031)—by T. Tatacharya Sharma from the play 
of the same name. 

(17) Jack Cade (19.59)—by T). V. Gundappa from King Henry VI : 
only selections. 

(18) Dvadasa Ratri (1060)—by Masti Venkatosayvaniigar from the 
Twelfth Night. 

(v) Malayalam 

(1) Almarattam athava are nalla kalisallapam (1866)—^from Comedy 
of Errors by K. U. Philipose. 

(2) Varshakalakatha (1883)—from If enter’s Tale by K. Chidambara 
Vadhyar. 

(3) Kamakshi Charitam (1883)—from As You Like It by K. Chidambara 
Vadhyar, 

8 -21*0 P—VI 
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(4) Simhala Nadan from Cymbdine by K. C. Vadhyar. 

(5) Borneo and Juliet (1890) by Tabias Zaoharias. 

(6) Pankleeaiaja vinte katha (1891)—^from Pericles by P. Velayudhan. 

(7) Kalahimi Bamenakam (1893)—^from Taming of the Shrew by 
K. V. Mappila. 

(8) Lear Natakam (1893)—by A. G. Pilla. 

(9) Hamlet Natakam (1897)—by K. K. Tampuran. 

(10) AvivekathaJundaya Apathu (1903)—by K. P. Pilla from Othello. 

(11) Oru Putiya Savitri (1905)—by K. C. Vadhyar. 

(12) Vasantikasvapnam (1907)—by C. U. Variyar from Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

(13) Manam pole mangalyam (1919)—by C. P. Thomas from Twdfth 
Night. 

(14) Bichard Tritiyam by K. C. Vadhyar. 

(15) Aranya Preman (1931)—from the Tempest by V. T. S. Menon. 

(16) Venice le vyapari by A. G. Pilla from the Merchant of Venice. 

(17) Prataprudriam attave Strisahasam (1933)—by K. C. Vadhyar 
from Macbeth. 

(18) Julius Caesar (1963)—by P. S. Nayar. 

(vi) Marathi 

(1) Othello namake natakacha Marathi Bhaaantar (1867)—by M. G. 
Kolhatkar. 

(2) Sheras Sawasher (1867)—from the Taming of the Shrew by S. P. 
Pandit. 

(3) Strinyayachaturya Nataka (1871)—from Merchant of Venice by 
A. V. Patkar. 

(4) Vijoysing (1872)—from Julius Caesar by K. G. Natu. 

(6) Bhural (1872)—from Comedy of Errors by V. R. Mohani. 

(6) Tempest natak yache Marathi Bhasantar (1876)—by N. J. Kirtana 
from Tempest. 

(7) Atipidcharita (1881)—by G. M. Ranadc from King Lear. 

(8) Sashikala ani Ratnabela Natake (1882)—by N. B. Kamitakar 
from Romeo and Juliet. 

(9) Sudhanva (Manipurcharaja) (1883)—by R. V. Phadke from Perides. 

(10) Mohvilasit (1881-82)—by V. M. Mahajani from Winter's Tale. 

(11) Vikar Vilsit (1883)—^from Hamlet by G. G. Agarkar. 

(12) Two (Gentlemen of Verona (1886) by D. M. Kher. 

(13) Vallabhanunaya (1887)—^from AU's WeU That Ends Well by 
V. M. Mahajani. 

(14) Taranatak (1888)—^from Cymbdine by V. M. Mahajani. 

(16) Madhuyaminiswapna Nataka (1888)—^by K. N. Athalye from 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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(16) Veshvibhrsm Natak (1891)—^by K. P. Gadgil from TwdfA Night. 

(17) Jaysjurav Natak (1891)—by B. R. Nanla from King Bichard III. 

(18) A Viramaniani Sbringar*Bundan (1893)— V. B. Kelkcu* from 
Antony and Cleopetra. 

(19) Athens Etbil Timon Navacha Umrav (1896)—by C. A. Limaye 
from Timon of Athens, 

(20) Manajirar (1898)—by S. M. Paranjape from Macbetii. 

(21) Kapidbwaj Othva Kapat—Prabhava Nataka (1904)—^by L. N. 
Josbi from King John. 

(22) Baja Bagbunatbrav Atbva (1904)—by H. B. Atre from Henry 

vm. 

(23) Cbaturgadchya Vinodi Striya (1905)—by P. G. Limaye from 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 

(24) Bajacha^j (1906)—by P. G. Limaye from Much Ado Abovt 
Nothing. 

(26) Premgumpha Natak (1908)—by Natyakala Pravartak 8angit 
Mandali from As You Like It. 

(26) Samanahaaan Natak (1910)—by Natyakala Provartak Mandali 
from Measure for Measure. 

(27) Pancham Henry Cbarit (1911)—by K. B. Belasare. 

(28) Bandacha Prayaschitt (1915)—by N. G. Limaye from King 
Henry IV. 

(29) Manasinha (1944)—by M. V. Pbatak from Coriolanus. 

(vii) Oriya 

(1) Premika-Premika (1908)—by J. B. Ghosba from Romeo and Juliet. 

(2) Tempest (1924)—by B. C. Raychowdbini. 

(3) Hamlet (1934)—by A. K. Vandyapadhyay. 

(4) Tuve Yepari Bhalapao (1954)—by Jai Hind Book Depot from 
As You Like It. 

(6) Bbavisara Vanika (1954)—by Jai Hind Book Depot from Merchant 
of Venice. 

(0) Othello (1959)—by M. Manasinha. 

{viii) Punjabi 

(1) Othello (1911)—by T. Singsevak. 

(2) Bhul Bhulaiyan (1912)—by M. Singh Vaid from Cotnedy of Errors. 

(3) Dukhi Raja (1927)—by Balvant Singh from King Lear. 

(4) Shamusah (1928)—by J. C\ Nanda from Merchant of Venice. 

(6) Jion Bhave (1946)—by Nihal Singh Ras from As You Like It. 

(6) Macbeth (1958)—by Sant Singh Selklion- 

(7) Vadhu Vipath Ambala (1958)—by Kartar Singh Sapda from 
Mack Ado About Nothing. 

(8) Athens da vasi Timon (1961)—by Ujagar Singh. 
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{ix) SanakrU 

(1) Bhrantivilasa (1877)—^by Sri Saila Dikshit from Comedy of Errors, 

(2) Varantikasvapnam (1892)—by R. Krishiiamacharya from Jlfw/- 
summer Nig?U's Dream; 

(3) Othello—by Rajaraja Varma. 

(4) Yathabhimataui (1968-7)—by Udyanpatrika. 

(x) Tamil 

(1) Hamlet (1869)—by V. V. PiUai. 

(2) Venice Vartakan (1874)—by Venugopalacliariar from the MercharU 
of Venice. 

(3) Prachanda Manitam (1880)—from Tempest by V'. V. Pillai. 

(4) Romeo Juliet enpavarkalutaya Kaiai (1886)—by P. V. R. Raju. 

(5) Makarajan Katai (1886)—from Cymbeline : a novelised version. 
Sarasangi (1897)—is another translation by T. R. iS. Chettiyar. 

(6) Rozalind Charitram (1887)—from You Like Jt by Nateslia 

Shastri. 

(7) Pertira Charitram (1887)—^from Winter's Tale by Katesha Shastri. 

(8) Vayola Charitram (1892)—from Twelfth Night by S. M. Natesha 
Shastri. 

(9) Natuvenirkkanavu (1893)—from Midsummer Night's Dream by 
S. N. Aiyar. 

(10) Takamyuraippola Mannuyurai Ninai (1893)—from Measure for 
Measure by S. M. N. Shastri. 

(11) Saguna Snkesar (1899)—^from Two Gentlemen from Verona by 
C. R. Aiyangar. 

(12) Othello enra Moriyau (1903)—by A. Madhavayyu. 

(13) Bibliram Vinasam (1905-06)—from Comedy of Errors by A. 
V enkatachary y a. 

(14) Vikatasundari (1906)—from Taming of the Ehrew by A. K. PiUai. 

(15) Lear Meharajau (1914)—by C. K. & Sons. 

(16) Macbeth (1914)—by C. K. & Sons. 

(17) John Maimaii (1921)—by A. P. Chatliyar. 

(18) Koneri Arasakumaran (1930)—from King Henry by P. S. 
Madaliyar. 

(19) Vira.simhan (1961)—by A. K. Adittar from Julius Caemr, 

(20) Viramurasu (1957)—from Much Ado About Nothing by Shomukha 
Sundram and P. Tandavasayan. 

(xi) Telegti 

(1) Ceasar Charitrkm (1876)—by V. Vasudev Sastri. 

(2) Venice Vaniya Natakam leka Suhrut Subhashitanu (1880) by 
G. Srirammurti. 
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(3) King Lear (1890)~by M. K. OhetU. 

{4t) As You like It (1891)—by M. M. K. Chetti: a prose translation. 

(5) Jayadratha Natakam (1894)—by V. Padmanabharaju irom Othello* 

(6) Macbeth anu Natakam (1895)—by C. Bivararnkfishnanna. 

(7) Susena Vijayamn (1898)—from Cjfmbeline by J. H. Rao. 

(8) Bri Eaghudeva Rajiyamu (1899)—by J. E. Bhavanarayana from 
Ptridea. 

(9) Malativasantam (1899)—by T. V. Venkatachalamu from the 
Tempest. 

(10) iSauudrya Satimani (1904)—T. R. BhaTanarayanadu from 
AWs Well That. E^vda Well. 

(11) Pratitundu (1916)—from Hamlet by V. B. Sarma. 

(12) Bhranti Vilasamu (1927)—by Venkataparv'ati's Varaka Vulu 
from Comedy of Errors. 

(13) Viharalila (1933)—from Tivelfth Night by D. G. Rao. 

(14) Sumitra Charitram—from Winter s Tale by K. Viresalingam. 

(15) Kumarcdvaya Vilasamu—from Two Gentlemen of Verona by K. 
Vireslingam. 

(16) Dh«u Kesari Vilasamu—from Titnon of Athens by K. Viresalingam. 

(17) Gayyaiini Sndhii Cheyuta—from Taming of the Shrew by K. 
Viresalingam. 

(18) Malati Madluikarum—from liomeo and Juliel by K. Viresalingam. 

(19) Bhanumati Kalyanamu—from Mvch Ado About Nothing by K. 
Viresalingam. 

(20) Dhannakavachopakliyanamii — from Measure for Measure by K. 
Viresalingam. 

(21) Coriolauus (1962)—by Liiksliikautamohan. 

(22) Antony-Clcopatra (1962)— by Lakshmikantamohan. 

{xii) Urdu 

(1) Tazir-i-viiiice (1884)— -fi'om Merchant of Venice by N. M. Fateh 
All. 

(2) Aina-i-ro/.gar (1888)— from Taming of the Shrew by A. H. Khan. 

(3) Kii*g Lear (1893)—by Lala Sitaram. 

(4) Jahangir (1896)—from Hamkt by Umrao Ali. 

(5) .Tafar (1896)—from OiheUo by A. H. Khan. 

(6) Mashnqa-i-farang (1896)—from Borneo and Juliet by J. P. Barq 

Bitapuri. 

(7) Fardanendva Miranda (1896)—from Tempest by M. 8. Khan. 

(8) Bhul bhulaiyam (1896)—from Comedy of Errors by Firoz Shah 
Khan. 

(9) Yarun ki mihnet barbad (1890)—from hm s Labowr Lost by M. 
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(10) Alurid-i'Shak (1900)—from WirOer’a Taie by M. S. Agha Haqr. 

(11) JunuU'i'Vafei (1900)—^from Titm Anironkm by A. L. Shed. 

(12) Diparir (1901)—from Aa You Like It by Charandas Bakshi. 

(13) Cymbeline (1902)—by M. A. Azir. 

(14) Jami-i-ulfat (1903)—^from Midsummer Night's Dream by M. A. A. 
A. Kekoravi. 

(15) Shahid-i-nar (1904)—from Measure for Measure by M. S. A. Haer. 

(16) King Biohard Sivram (1906-07)—by N. P. Batab. 

(17) Antuni and Kalabatrah—^from Ardony and Cleopatra by I. Dehlari 

{xiii) Sindhri 

The contribution of the “D. J. Sind College Amateur Dramatic Society” 
is noteworthy in this connection. The translation of “King Lear” by Mirza 
Kelich Beg is considered the best. 

B. Comparative estimate of entries in different languages : 

The National Ubraiy (Calcutta) publication—"Shakespeare in India’* 
(1964)—^has given the following figures (p. 11): 


Language 



No. of entries 

Assamese 

• s 


16 

Bengali 



.. 128 

Gujarati 

• • 


..34 

Hindi 

• • 


70 

Kannada 

• • 


66 

Malayalam 

• • 


40 

Marathi 

• • 


97 

Oriya 

• s 


7 

Panjabi 

• • 


13 

Sanskrit 

• • 


7 

Tamil 

• • 


83 

Teltign 

• s 


62 

Urdu 

a • 


48 

670 


(x). Ancient Indian Dramatic Theory 

Bharata’s Natya Sastra (4th Century A.D.) is a theatre on dramaturgy 
according to which the Sanskrit plays were written. Some say, Bharata 
is not the name of the man. A. K. Kumarswami says in his Dramatic 
Histerry of the World, p. 187 : “Bharata consists of 3 syllables. Eha stands 
for Kiava, which is gesticulation; Ba for Raga which is vocal music; Ta 
for Tala which is keeping time by means of cymbals. These are kaown 
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as Bharata. This gires prominenee to gestioalation or action”. Nandi* 
keswar’s Abhinaya Darpana (13th oentoty) is anothw work giving hi* 
formation as to acting. From these, an idea as to drama can be ^thered. 

(a) Meaning of Natya 

'Natya’ is ordinarily translated as ‘drama’. But etymologically 
it means ‘dance’ as is evident from the root ‘Nrit’. In Harivamsa (2nd 
century) there occurs an expression ‘‘Natakam nanrtruh” {i.e., they danced 
a play). Hence natya moans dance, drama or their fusion, as India did 
not recognise one without the other. Natya and Natak are synonymous. 
It is distinguished from "NriHarn", u’hich is without gesticulation. In 
Nritya on the other hand rasa (flavour), Bhava (Gesticulation) and Byanjana 
(suggestiveness) occur. 

The terms rupa or rupaka (representation) and preksha (spectade) 
denote dramatic works and are characteristic of Indian drams. Here the 
emphasis is on the spectacle, and not on the action as in the Greeks. Secondly, 
this drama depends on dance, song and instrumental music. Hence the 
Natya Sastra givra the following definition of a Natya : 

“A minicry of the exploits of gods, the Asuras, kings as well as of 
householder in this world is called drama”. (I, 120). 

(&) Indian Drama 

This description of the Natya falk in line with Cicero’s view that 
‘‘drama is a copy of life, a mirror of custom, a reflection of truth”. This 
is Aristotle’s mimesis. Indian drama is an imitation (Anukriti) of situations 
(avasthana), i.e., action and reaction of the dramatis personae under the 
circumstances that arise as the plot develops. The representation is made 
by 4 kinds of induction (abhinaya): (1) bodily motion; (tt) voice, (Hi) 
costume; and (tv) expressions. Acting and mimetic dancing coincide; 
the gestures state meanings and manifest moods (bhava) with a view to the 
testing of their flavour (rasa) by the audience. 

Dramas are classified according to the subject (vastu), the nature 
of the hero and the predominant flavour. Of the 10 forms, Nataka is the 
most perfect. The plot has 5 parts : seed ; expansion ; episode ; incident; 
denouement. The action has 5 corresponding situations : taking hold; 
effort; promise of success ; assurance of success; fruition. Finally, there 
are 5 conjunctions (sandhi): protasis .(mukh); epitasis (pratimukh); 
fetus (garvha); delivery (avamarsha); and gathering-up (samhiti). 

(c) Difference between SamikritlEnglish Drama 

(t) The Sanskrit drama presents events leading to the identification of 
spectator with the focus of the situation : the same feelings am assumed 
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in the spectator and the focus. The English drama transports tlie spectator 
from ordinary situations to the dramatic situation so that he views the 
central figure objectively. 

(ii) There is less action in Sanskrit drama, because it is the presen¬ 
tation of a basic mental state at its highest reiishable pitch through successive 
stages. The English drama has more action because it tries to present 
ae.sthetifi figuration for the arou.sal of social fcclings/cinotions v\-hich can 
only be .stirred by action. 

{Hi) In Sanskrit drama the appeal is to the highest aestlietic senses 
viz., eye/ear. and not to taste and toucli. In English drama all the senses 
are appealed to. 

(iv) The highest level of aesthetic cx])erience i.s ,\nanda. At tliis 
level, the self shines in its aspect of Ananda. There is no affection of even 
the basic mental state in its universality. The universaliscd noath*’tic 
objects sinks back into the subsconscious. This level i.« Rasa (flavour) which 
is the objective of (Sanskrit drama. 

But the kathartic level is lower than this. It is here that the .self is 
affected by Sthayi bhava (the basic mental state). Here object shines as 
distinct from subject yet both are universals. It is the level of indetermina; y 
but not of cx)mplete indeterminancy or immediacy. This i.s the pattern 
of Aristotelian Katharsis. Recently there has been a change in this attitude. 
John Gassner in his "'Katharsis and the modern theatre" has pointtd out 
that there can be no complete purgation for the spectator without 
“enlightenment” following upon the experience of "pity and fcaj*’’ 
This “enlightenment” moves forward to Indian Ananda. 

(d) Injltiencf 

Dr. V. Raghavan has summed up the position in his address at the drama 
seminar of the Sangita-Natak-Akadami as follows ; 

“In the classic Chinese drama presented in gesture and song, there is 
not only the preservation of codified system of Gati or gaits but a con¬ 
siderable part of our angika or chitrabhinaya. The Chinese claasics. 
the Nohi of Japan, the Bohon of Thailand, the Ramayana d.ance of Laos, 
the Cambodian ballet, the Burmese po^'e and the Oyloncs(‘ Kandyan dance 
preserve for us chapters of Bharata’s Natya Sastrn.” 

{i.i) Play Produdion 

(i) An author writes his play but cannot himself convey to a(!tor its 
meaning. A man of the theatre interprets this meaning to players and he 
is called the producer. He thus stands midway between the author and tlie 
players. The theatre is an institution, potentially influential and this 
can be used for the advanoement of modern civilisation. The Greek drama 
was the tragedy of impotence whereas the Elizabethan drama was the 
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tragedy of power. And Shakespeare played a major role here. He was the 
actor and manager and as such aware of the problem of Shakespeare the 
playwright. If Shakespeare the poet writes: 

Not marble 1 nor the gilded monuments 

of princes, shall outline this powerful rh 3 rme, 

his problem of performance lives also. 

(m) Actor 

Acting is largely deterrainecl by the theatrical style which encompasses 
the players. The theatrical .style is of two kinds : pre.seiitational and re¬ 
presentational. The former is suggestive ratlier than photographic—^it stylises 
the show'ing of character and events. Tt projects the dramatic story by 
expre-ssive means. The Oreek theatre had its formalism—formal moods 
and costumes, heavily .soh'd boots and the like. The representational 
production seeks to show events and reactions as in life : it seeks to create 
the illusion of actuality. Actors’ virtue.s are : (t) dignity of stage presence ; 
(//) ability to speak verse or prose with preci.sion and understanding, and 
{Hi) rapacity to interpret the emotional nature of his eharacter. His craft 
consists in trtnpfrunn'nf. that is. the capacity to feel emotion and tfchnujue, 
that is. the c‘i[)acity to express it. With these the actor creates bis character. 
Hence the art of acting is greater than the actor : it lifts him above the 
level of the amatennst. Various arc the styles of acting : (t) star system 
with the star’s tendency to "upstage'’ the rest of the cast; (2) ensemble 
acting regarding the entire ]>erformance as a unit; and (3) Stanislavsky 
system at the. Moscow' .\rt theatre. The third is the method of psychological 
naturalism which sets the actor to find w'ithin himself the justification of 
the words/deeds of charaeler ; to free himself of muscle tension ; to build 
himself into the situation. 


{Hi) Producer 

The protlueer reads the ])lay and becomes its critic and spectator, 
•Stage directions do not exist for the producer. He examines characters 
of the play and thinks about tiunn in relation to the available human material. 
The casting of the play is his next business. 

The dimensions of a scene and its entrances are determined with re¬ 
ference to movements. The make-up and costume of actors are visualised. 
He follows the maxim : "Kvery movement like every line, shoiild have a 
meaning and a mox’cment in the midst of a line destroys the effect of the 
words.” Dialogue he considers and then the rehearsal. “The theatre’* 
•lays A. Duke in his Drama, “is continually proving itself grt'ater than the 
playwright. When plays become too life-like or too argumentative or too 
prosaic, the theatre naturally rebels against them. There is only one way 
9--21S0P—VI 
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of produoing A DolV* House or the Amts and the Man —^it is the author*! 
way. But there are diverse ways of producing A Midsummer NigMs Dream 
or the Twelfth Night" 

One fact emerges from the history of Elizabethan dramas : it is the 
dependence of authors on the number of actors available. The part of 
Jacques in As You Like It was an insertion made by Shakespeare when* 
Barbage had grown too old to act Orlando. Secondly no women appeared 
on the public stage and boys played their parts. Oeopatra alludes to it 
while describing the ignominy of being led to Rome : 

The quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us and present 
Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 
Shall be brought druken forth and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’ the posture of a whore. 

(iv) Indian Scene 

Girish Chandra Ghosh of the Bengali driimatists is the most 
Shakespearian of aU. It was Vivekananda who commented on Bibrnmanf/al 
(1886): Girish had out-Shakespeared Shakespeare in this drama. He 
was an author, a producer and an actor. Such a combination gave a 
speciality denied to many. In the production of Shakespear's plays 
Thomas Betterton, the Chief actor of the Re.storation period was .supported 
in play-production at Drury lane by his wife. David Garrick held his sway 
over the London stage from 1741 till his death in 1779 though “he acted 
Macbeth in a bagwig and Hamlet in a contemporary Court dress’’. Later 
came Mrs. Siddons, England’s greatest tragic actress, who performed with 
her brother J. P. Kemble. Edward Kean started at Drury lane in 1814 a 
more impassioned school of acting. Coleridge says of him that to see him 
act is "like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.’’ 

The Bengal stage can also boast of Keshab Chandra Ganguly. Ardhendu 
Sekhar Mustafi, Girish Ghose, Surendranath Ghose, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, 
Ahindia Chaudhuri, Durgadas Banerjee and Nirmalendu Lahiri. They 
helped production of plays. Of course the earlier Shakespearean Roman¬ 
ticism gradually gave place to Realism. Rabindranath Tagore also appeared 
in the role of Valmiki on February 26,1886 while his Valmiki Praliva was 
staged. 


(v) Universal appeal 

A dramatist needs actors/audienoes to realise himself. Hence he 
must oome to terms with the theatre of his day. A play which has never 
foimd a theatre, actors and audiences is really no play at aQ. Now a dramatist 
transcends the limitations of time and place if he treats the eternal verities 
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of httiuAii life. Hence his ideas must be taken from the common stuff; 
they need not be rebellious and revolting. The playwright works in tlie 
concrete and with instances. It is thus unlikely that he will be an origianl 
thinker. Somerset Maugham points this out in “The s ummin g up.” 

“The only ideas that can affect them when they are welded to- 
getlier in that unity which is an audience are those common-place, 
fundamental ideas that are almost feelings. These, the root ideas 
of poetry, are love, death and destiny of man. The great truths are 
too important to be new.” 

This is what Shakespeare does and that is why eachsucceeding 
generation sees therein ite own lineaments. So did the Bengali theatre 
and its dramatists in their early days. 

XV Theatreland 

A play lives in the theatreland. Says Peter Ustinov in his Preface 
to his Plays About People : “No plays have survived their epochs unless 
they fulfilled two cardinal requirements. Firstty, the flow of wit or emotion 
had to be continuous/impredictable. Secondly, they had to be practically 
designed to give actors the widest possible scope for the interpretation of 

nattire.The two basic requirements are really only one requirement, 

because the natiire of acting/the nature of play-wrighting are indivisible”. 
Both Aeschylus/Shakespeare compressed their treatment of themes in the 
conventional form. Although the world is a stage, all the citizens in the 
world were neither players nor presentable material for play characters. 
Emotion rather than intellect was the main ingredient; love was of primary 
importance ; tlui "triangle” in life appeared. This theatreland has varied 
appeals : (t) a factory of thought; (t)) a prompter of conscience; {in) 
an eluoidator of social conduct; {iv) an admonition against despair/dull- 
ness; and (v) a temple of the ascent of man. A playvt'right holds his mriior 
up to nature ; he also says with Borneo ; “1* will be a candle-holder and look 
on”. This applies as much to Shakespeare as to the Indian dramatists. 

Shakespeare influenced the Indian theatre and dramatists. But it 
is not true to say that India had no originality at all. This she had and 
in plenty. Shakespearean influence had been the greatest up to the end 
of the 19th century; it lingered diminishingly up to the twenties of the 
20th century. It was received through the “Little Theatre group” (1960) 
which continues the tradition of the “Amateur Shakespeareans”. The 
20th century brought in Ibsen and Chekhov. Still the native tradition 
taodified the influence and made it its own. Rabindranath Tagore adopted 
the tragio ending of Shakespeare in his “King and Queen” (1890), but the 
leding is Indian. Yean ago, Midiael M. S. Duti wrote : “No real improve- 
Bient in the Bengali Drama could be expeoted until blank verse was intro¬ 
duced to it.” This Tagore dkl in his drama, wherein prose was also used. 
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Redemption is brought about by self-sacrifice ; Conflict and sadism are 
resolved in the transformation of the Being of a dearer relation. ^ is the 
case with Joy Sinha of Biaa'jan (1891) also written in Blank verse. This 
verse is a mixture of Mjchael’s blank verse and also of Gairishi rhythm. 

Rabindranath’s originality is traceable in Kakr Yatra (1932), 
Seshbarmn (1925), Sarodotsav (1908) and Fcdgvm (1914). Here the dramatic 
technique is Indian and at the same time global. Goethe’s Faud in his 
prologue for the theatre brings out the distinction between the dramatic 
and the poetic : 

Manager : More closely view your patrons of the night ! 

The half are cold, the half are rude. 

One, the play over, craves a game of cards; 

Another a wild night in wanton joy would .spend. 

Poet : Depart; elsew'here another servant choose 

What! shall the bard his godlike power abuse ? 

Man’s loftiest night, kind nattire's high bequest; 

For your mean ])urpoMe basely, sport/ away ? 

Rabindranath’s Kaler Yatra (1932) reads a.s foliow.s ; 

Soldier : What will you do, poet f 

Poet: I will sing to the tala. 

In Falguni (1916) he says—“we need no scenery—we require men's 
heart where we will raise pictures with melodics.” 

XV Epilogite 

Shakespeare has survived these 400 years. His j)i*esent portrait 
deserves mention. Various have been the experiences of readers. To 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon the impression has been of awe : ’T felt almost 
afraid to be alone in the room with liim—^as if 1 was in the presence of some¬ 
thing supernatural.” Darwin “read Shakespeare and found it so intolerably 
dull that it nauseated him.” This shows that the purely analytical habit 
of mind has a withering effect on imagination. The scientific advancement 
has led to psychological analysis of Ibsen and other dramatists and given 
birth to social and realistic dramas. The cinema has had its influence; so 
also has radio with tliree fields of projection embraced by the composite 
theatre arts— {i) the spoken drama, the stage; {ii) the visual drama, the 
cinema; {Hi) the aural drama, the radio—^the basic dramatic idea under¬ 
goes radical change to suit particular uses of each. It goes without saying 
that these have affected Shakespearean plays. Still it is Shakespeare who 
keeps "in the higliway of life,” because he sees life steadily and sees it whole i 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow» 

Find their sole voice in that victorious Inraw. 
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The Indian theatre and drama has not at present the same 
Shakespearean influena* ns it liad in earh’er years. It is drifting apart and 
gradually coming to its own. True it is that a nation is known by itn theatre. 
Calcutta can claim only four theatres: Biswanipa; Minerva Theatre; 
Rangmahal; and Star Theativ. This comi)ares unfavourably with cinema 
houses which number 90. Tt i.s thus necessary that the following steps 
should Ik! takiMi to extend the theatrical art. and encourage dramas ; 

(а) Open air theatre should be e.stablished in big parks of the town 
as well as in big huts in the mofussil, 

(б) There should be a theatre Hall in each municipality. 

(c) A state theatre should 1 k> established so as to eliminate com* 
mercialism. 

{d) A cooyxTative publishing society should be founded to publish 
dramas. 

In this connection Hamlet’s word.s naturally come to the mind : “The 
play's the thing. ’ But we might add, transposing a well-known line of 
Kipling : “The plays are more than the writer of the plays.” For the 
plays are indeed the celeatiaf munibrn of F’orster whei'e we may discern all 
kinds of climate and landscajic as also the mysterious j)eople who inhabit 
these regioits. 



THE FINAL CURVING 

Kuby Zagoren 

Wind’s voice has deepened. 

Its breath grown colder 
For days have shortened. 

The year gi'own older. 

The sky has sobered, 

Its back is stooping 
From weight of weather’s 
Incessant trooping : 

And none, impartial. 

Escapes observing ; 

He too is caiight ju 
T he liiial curving. 



VOICE OF THE HAUNTED RUINS 

Manojkctmar iSABKAR 
Research Scholar, Calcutta University 

1 

The firgt half of the nineteenth century in almost barren in dramatic 
production. A few melodramas and farces, however, keep the stage 
engaged while the audience are few and irregular, and when dramatic per¬ 
formance of serious plays is monopolised by Drury I^ane and Covent 6ar(ten. 
On the whole, the standard of drama and enthusiasm of the reader and 
audience are deplorable. 

All the great romantics tried their hands on drama with little or no 
success. Wordsworth's solitary experiment with drama, The Borderers 
(1797 ?) written in blank verse, in spite of its Oothicism of atmosphere and 
ainceritr of mood is too much influenced by Shakespeare’s Othello and King 
Lear, Mrs. RadcHfFe’s Rnnm»'-r of the Forest ami Godwin’s Things ns they Are. 
Conflict in this play is more on the spiri'nal plane than based on action. 
It resiilted from the clash between Godwinisra and personal experience. 
The story element is not w'ell fabricated and the central idea is always hidden 
under the overwhelming mist of improbability. The play, d hough power¬ 
fully written is decidedly wanting in theatrical cpiality.’* 

Of the four plays, written by Coleridge, Remorse (1798) an«l Zapolya 
(1817) deserve to be mentioned. Remorse, like The Borderers, is a play, 
the action of which is stagnated by protracted dialogue. The influence 
of Schiller and of the Gothic drama are readily detectable in this play which 
has an abstract theme—the progress of the soul towards remorse. Zaped/ya 
is a close imitation of Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale though occasionally 
reminiscent of As You Like It. Cymheline and The Tempest. Southey col¬ 
laborated with C(»leridge in wTiting The. Fall of Robespierre (1794)- and 
himself wTote Wat Tyler (1794), a play expressive of crude republican enthu¬ 
siasm, which was attacked in the House of Commons. 

Byron wrote five tragedies of which Sardanapalus (1821) is the 
moat characteristic of the author. This is a poetic drama which delineates 
the character of Sardanapalus, the voluptuous and effeminate King of Assyria. 
The author’s strength and sympathy are profusely illustrated hare and it 
contains certain memorable passages conveying hatred against war. There 
are touches of greatness and sincerity in the drama but judged as a whede 
it is ineffective and never comes into comparison with Shelley’s The Gend 
(1819) which is one of the greatest illustrations of dramatic perfection rarely 

‘ Herford, Th« Ag « of Wordsworth (192S}, p. 141. 

> Aot I by Colsrid e. IIA XU by Southey. 
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aohiered in the romantic age. It is one of the finest poetic dramas in the 
range of English Literature. Primarily a drama of emotion, there has been 
a blending of classical elements, Gothic accoutrement and romantic 
elements in the ()lay. Based upon the sordid tale of an italian incest, omni¬ 
potent in miscliief, and the vengeance of his humiliated daughter and wife 
upon him, the drama lias immense possibilities even in the present times. 
But the authorities of theatres, who highly admired the play, were sensible 
enough not to perform it on grounds of immorality. Prometheus Unbound 
(1818) and Hellas (1821) arc famous for their magnificent poetry and soaring 
flights of superterrestTial imagination, hut earthly stages hav'e no capacity 
to produce them ; they are to he set in the frame of the entire universe. 

Keats’ best. Otho the. Great (iHlh) is too weak to be meidioned ; Scott’s 
dramatic carwr is equally fragile. More impres-sive. however, were the 
dramas of Miss J. Baillie (1762-I8r»l) and J. H. Knowles (17S4-1862). George 
Colman the Younger (1762-1830) and O’Keeffe (1746-1833). In spite of 
their lacking in the poetic gift, these dramatists ruled the stage w'hich was 
gradually plunging into the abysmal depths of decadence. 

Such was the frustrating background wdiich drew from Beddoes the 
adverse comment that drama had become a ‘haunted ruin’. He loathed 
revivalism and was inclined to original creation. t(» beget a definite type of 
drama. ‘Saj' what you will,’ he said. ‘T am eonvinc<*d the man who is to 
awaken drama must be a bold trampling fellow—no reviver even however 
good. These reanimationa are vampire-cold. Such ghosts as Marloe, 
Webster, etc., were better dramatists, bett(‘r ])oets I dare say, than any 
comtemporary of ours, but they are ghosts. With the greatest reverence 
for all the antiquities of the drama, T still think that we had better beget 

than revive.Just now the drama is a haunted ruin.’ Himself 

thoroughly road in the dramatics, old and new'. Beddoes despised the loathed 
condition of contemporary drama and set sails on the unknown oceans to 
explore new regions of sensibility through the medium of drama. Death'9 
Jest Book, completed about the year 1829, is a bold experiment with the 
theme of the immortality of the soul—a subject which preoccupied him 
since his apprenticeship period as a physician. The t;xj)eriment was bold 
enough, and, as is natural in all such cases, obscure to those minions who 
pretended to be his proinotors in England, Tt was most unfortunate for 
English drama that the script of Death’s Jest Book w'as sent back for revisions 
to its author in Germany. It was a terrible shock to him, a shock from 
which he never recovered in life. He revised the text time and time again 
but it was not published till one year after his death, in the year 1860. 

This play is difficult to judge as a whole for frequent revision-work 
done upon it. There are three distinct versions of the play and the available 
text may be made out of one of these versions. The theme of the play is 
not vengeance of dead Wolfram as many critics have suggested. It is rather 
• drama of crime and retaribution* Duke Ifelverio, who caused the 
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death of the father of Isbrand and Wolfiram, and dishonotm of thear sister, 
is f4ie point of attack. Isbrand and Wolfram enter the sorvioe of Melywic 
to take vengeance upon him; Isbrand poses there as the court fool and 
Wolfram as a knight. Wolfram is sent to rescue Melverio firom captivity 
among the robbers of the African coast. He carries out the mission 
success and meets the DiiUo there in love with Sibylla whose affection has 
been already given to Wolfram. Contention arises, and Melveric tries to 
kill him by a poisoned cup and then, when Wolfram has gone to release him 
from a band of outlaws, Melverio repays his generosity by stabbing Him 
to death. Melveric returns to the country where he is followed by Wolfram’s 
ghost and the play ends mysteriously with the death of all principal characters. 

In the final scene the gliost of Wolfram ]ea<l« Melveric off to the sepulchre. 

There arc weird supernaturalism, charnel-house scenes and strange 
medley of conspiracy in the play, but the interest is never lost. A ‘w illing 
sii.spen.sion of disbelief, prompteil by the strange power of the dramatist, 
overwhelms the r<»ad(‘r who goes on enjoying a sensational episode written 
in beautiful poetry. The plajf presents almost nothing derivative. Though 
in the use of macabre it is reminiseent of Webster and other Elizabethan 
dramatists, ther;' i.s the unmistakable sign of originality all through the 
play. One can easily (li.srai.s 3 Beddoes as a mere creator of— 

“Fantastic beauty—.such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a eonscience or an aim.” 

hut not very comfortably, 1 .suppo.se. The charge of the absence of objective 
correlative has been brought again.st him ; so has suffered Shakespeare. 

A patient and minute- examination of his works easily proves that he was 
really worthy of high recommendations from the greatest poets of the VictoriMi 
age—^Tennyson and Browning. About IBfiO critics proclaimed him as a 
writer of the highest order, magnificent in diction, terse and close in expree* 
sion, various and beautiful in modulation, displa 3 nng imaginative resotuoe 
of the highest reach, and sweeping the chords of passion with strong and 
fearless hands. He never lacked .sincerity, never indulged in a borrowed 
trick. All he wrote was spontaneous—that which came direct from his 
heart. 

n 

Beddoes has been called ‘the last Elizabethan’; the first of the moderns 
in an age of romantic exhaustion; a link between Shelley and Browning. 
Almost obscure in his lifetime, he is slowly gaining in recognition as a 
dramatist, a revolutionary thinker and a poet of oonsid^able excellence. Poets 
in the past and present have been thinkers and dramatists. But seldom do we 
find eomplete an d phenomenal fusion of these three in one person. Beddoes 
tile dnunatist is inalienable from Beddoes the poet end thinker. nui 
VMIUQP—VX 
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who out open an artery in his left leg in order to put an end to a phyBoal 
ezistenoe which he thought as a hindrance to his spiritual growtii and as* 
pirations, who could write lines like— 

“Wilt thou cure thy heart 
Of love and all its smart 
Then die, dear, die; 

‘Tis deeper sweter 

Than on a rose bank to be dreaming 
With folded eye; 

And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s stars, thoult meet her 
In eastern sky.” 

is not a lunatic. He is charged with the maddening frenzy of poetry and 
its passion. He is, to a considerable extent transcendental in his approach 
to the problems like immortality of soul and futility of existence. His 
entire life is devoted to express the meaninglessness of this drab and weary 
life where youth and love, mind and body—all suffer inevitable consump¬ 
tion. In his poetry he dramatised this vision of absolute barrenness and 
coldness of life and so he did in drama. Like Shelley, whose ardent follo\\er 
he was, he believed that there is one source of the entire spiritual existence, 
which is the soul of the universe, and that the thirst for knowledge is the 
spiritual longing to return to the undiscovered region whence we come. He 
firmly believed in the immortality of the soul, in the true German spirit, 
a pd became the ‘prophet of a richer life in death’. Mr. Donner has rightly 
observed that his suicide was an act of faith, and that his self-inflicted death 
was ‘the triumphant close of a career devoted to the discovery of the physical 
and spiritual proofs of man’s survival in another sphere. There are few 
artists, or none at all, who could delineate death in its superb grandeur, 
who took death as a duty : 

“The mighty labour is to die; we’ll do’t 
But we’ll drive in a chariot to our graves, 

Wheeled with big thunder o’er the heads of men,” 

(Torri$m(mdf 1, iv., 215-17) 

Through death man ventures to discover new regions of the Great Unknown ; 
why then an ignominous death at the time when blood is freezing cool ? 
He took a worthier course and died experimenting the beauties of death, 
surely expecting enfranchisement from the physical limitations of the 
world; from utter loneliness and yearning of humanity for love and finend- 
ship; 

“In the December world, with men of ioe 
Cold sirs and madams 

(Torrimumit 1, ii, 84-6) 

4|pd to empe from ‘the bitt«r past and nntasted future’, 
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It is mteresting, and not very difficult to find out the root of his ffisoi* 
nation for death. Bom on the 30th June, 1803, at 3, Rodney Place, Clifton, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the second child of Dr. Beddoes, the eminent 
phjraioian and a close firiend of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, ex* 
perienoed death for the first time at the age of only five and a half years, 
when his father died. But that was too faint a memory. It was not till 
May, 1824, the date of his mother's death that the frailty of human existence 
set him to thinking till the theme of death grappled his entire sensibility. 
The elements of corpses and charnel houses, scenes of horror and incest were 
present even in his earlier works ; but that was mainly due to contemporary 
literary fashion. After his mother’s death, a terrible and unbearable loneli- 
less and horror seized him. Henceforth his mind was forcibly turned in 
the direction of the problems of deatli and its solution. As an ardent 
student of Medical Science he was constantly in pursuit of the organ of 
immortality ; but this, and his exalted hope of finding the positive proof of 
man’s survival after death turned futile. He worked on, with avidity, for 
every shadow of a proof or probability of an after-existence, both in the 
material and immaterial nature of man. But immortality, like touchstone 
ever eluded his expectant grasp and be plunged flecp into the recesses of 
despair—in fact the lofty edifice of his life-long asjurations da.shed violently 
to the grounfl, and he lost all interest in living j>hysicalJy. When the world 
of objective experience failed to offer him a clue to immortality, he switched 
over to the subjective world of intuition, and, floating on the viewless wings 
of poetry, endeavoured to bridge the gulf between life and death and to give 
“permanent expression to the longing in his heart for a love greater than 
worldly love and a truth deeper than the transitory truth of mortal life.” 

HI 

The genius of Beddoes is chiefly lyrical and his dramas are excellent 
examples of w'hat we call poetic drama. Poetic dramas have been written 
in all ages, but their production in the Romantic age must have a special 
significance. The mighty Elizabethans had a primitive directness about 
them; 

‘‘The cheereful Cook (the sad night’s comforter), 

Wayting upon the rysing of the Sunne 
Doth sing to see how Cynthia shrinks her home. 

While Clitie takes her progresse to the East: 

Where, wringing wet with drops of silver dew. 

Her wonted tears of love she doth renew.”' 

Of, 

“0 thon art fairer than the evening air. 

Clad in the beau^ of a thousand stars : 


^ Kyd’s OpmtUa, Aetus Tsrilns i, tt. 1*6. 
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Brighter art thou than flaming Jupitar 
When he appeared to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monaroh of the Sky 
In wanton iLrethusa’s azur’d arms 

Or, 

“Helen must needs be fair. 

When with your blood you daily paint her thus.”- 

Kyd, Marlowe and Shakespeare—all w'eie masters in poetic diction and 
gifted with the richness of blank verse. They used jjoetry in their dramas 
for various reasons. First, they found the rich legacy of blank verse ready 
to use ; secondly, the sonority and eloquent majesty of poetry so engrossed 
the sensibility of the audience in the Elizabethan age that technical flaws 
did not come to their notice. Thirdly, prose in the sixtetmth century did 
not attain that amount of perfection whirl) is required in drama. But 
the Romantics used poetry for more profound reasons. They were steeped 
in thoughts which could not be expressed adequately through the medium of 
prose. They dealt with supcrlerrestrial issues like immortality, evolution 
of soul, enfranchisement of soul, and exalted visions. Poetry was, therefore, 
their indispensable vehicle. The Elizabethans Averc first dramatists and 
then poets, the Romantics were first poets and then anything else. The 
Elizabethans used poetry for public* enjojmeut, the Romantics used it to 
escape from their individual emotions, to relc'ase the accumulated force of 
abstract meditations which constantly haunted their mind. Whatever 
form they took up, poetry or drama, they poured in intense lyrical ecstasy. 

Beddoes, who ardently shared the Romantic impulse, was impregnated 
to the innermost core of his being wdth that form of moral disquietude 
which characterised the greatest Romantics. His dramas and poems 
were inextricably set in one spiritual pattern. The astonishing miracle of 
intuitive divination, soaring flights of imagination and the spontaneous, 
figurative quality of his language easily qualify him as one of the greatest 
writers of Eng lish poetic drama. How far his dramas are successful on the 
stage is a different issue but the complete and phenomenal fusion of poetry 
and drama is something unique in him. The solemnity and grandeur of 
lines like 

“I yearn and hirst and ache to be beloved 
As I could love, through my eternal soul, 

Immutably, immortally, intensely, 

Immeasurably.” 

Or, 

“1 soak my heart’s dear roots in wine 

And the warm drops roll up and down my blood, 

1 Marlowe’s Doctor Fauebut, Scene XV, 11. 96-101 (Ed. Osborne). 
iBhakes peore’s Troyluo and Creaoida (Act I, Sc. i). 
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Till vrety ten<M of my straying vems 
Ring with delight.” 

Or, 

“Let me forget to love 

And take a heart of venom : let me make 

A stairoase of the frightened breasts of men, 

And climb into a lonely happiness.” 
are nothing short of the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings. 

What he triod to express in drama : 

“Here FU lay me 

And let life fall from off me tranquilly” 

{Death’s Jest Book, IV, iii, 163^) 


ho developed in poetry : 

“One sits upon the strong and rocky life 


lo, upon his head 

Drops a pin’s point of time : tick, quoth the clock 
And the grave snaps him.” 

Again compare ; 

“l^et me then wander 

Amid (their) ban<iucts, funerals and weddings, 

Like one whose living spirit is Death’s Angel.” 

{Death’s Jest Book, U, iv, 170*72) 

and 


“Fear me now : 

I am a devil, not a human soul.” 

{The Last Man). 

When Veronica and Torrismond exchange tlieir hearts, Veronica’s passimiate 
oath makes the whole scene impregnated with the spirit of union : 

“Henceforth remember thou 
How in this azure serarecy of night 
And with what vow's, we have dedicated 
Ourselves, and our eternity of being 
Unto each other in our Maker’s presence.” 

This is certainly great poetry and an illustration of genuine dramatic passion. 
The sincerity of emotion, and modulation of verse have been perfeotiiy 
blended with dramatic movement. Again, when the Duke in Death’s Jest 
Bock, in awful incantation, conjures up the ^irit of Death in the following 
lines: 

“Now Death, thou shadowy miser, 

I am thy robber, be not merciful 
But take me in requital.” 

the weird image of the expression ‘thou shadowy miser’ roninds us of the 
most effective masten of image. The entire atmoq;>hae is cfaaiged witil 
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dramatic suspense and poetic eloquence. This is what might be called the 
spirit of Poetic Drama. 


IV 

Arthur Symons seems to be right in his observation when he says 
that Beddoes is a ‘monumental failure, more interesting than many facile 
triumphs.’ But even the ruins of great things are great. It is true that 
Beddoes did not adhere strictly to the accepted dramatic fashion of the 
day; true, he was incapable of conceiving a coherent plot or creating con¬ 
vincing characters and situations. Almost all his characters speak the 
language which is prompted by the queer imaginings of an artist, who, like 
his own creation Siegfried, found ‘man tired of being merely human.’ They 
are always ghostly in their remoteness from flesh and blood. Beddoes really 
failed to delineate the periphery of human existence, for, whatever he said 
was expressed in terms of soul and eternity—always elusive to the pulsation 
of life. But this does not necessarily lead to Mr. Symons’ other observation : 
‘as a writer of regulation poetic drama, he cannot be considered successful.’ 
As a matter of fact, Beddoes" genius is essentially lyrical and he excelled in 
a type of spectral dramatic phantasia broadly reminiscent of Webster and 
Tourneur. But we should not fail to notice the phenomenal success of 
his immature creation "Bride-i Tragedi/'. Thirty years after the rejection 
of the script of Dmth’^ Jest Book Landor had to remark, perhaps most 
reasonably : ‘Nearly two centuries have elapsed since the same wealth of 
genius as Death's Jest Book wus given to the world.’ Death’s Jest Book 
is not an Elizabethan play. It is chronologically romantic and historically 
modem. It conveys the fire of the dramatists' soul w'hich was saturated 
with the problems of spirit, immortality, rebirth—^problems eternally un¬ 
solved. The Elizabethan outline of the plot is incompatible with the 
speculative central theme which embodies the oscillations of a very sensuous 
and disturbed mind. This disturbed mood is the clue which may lead to an 
understanding of the play. Wolfram, Isbrand, Mandrake, Sibylla—all 
are victims of a disturbed psychosis. The play is essentially an instance 
of poetic drama because it is a necessary pretext of his poetry (compare Eliot’s 
Murder in the Oathedral). The songs and dialogues of the characters do not 
^ve us human voice, but they give us the inmost essences of their personality. 
If Beddoes failed to And ‘objective correlative in terms of action’, he cer¬ 
tainly found out the true objective correlative of his thought in the sweeping 
blank verse of the play. 

Beddoes aspired for stage-success. He wrote to Kelsall, "you are, 1 
think, disinclined to stage : now, I confess that I think this is the highest 
aim of the dramatist; and should be very desirous to get cm it. To look 
down on it is a piece of impertinence, as long as one chooses to write in tlw 
fonqz oC.f .pUyt and is g«amlly the result of one’s gree* inabilky to prodOM 
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anything strikixig and eJTeoting in that way.” He expected that Death's 
Jut Book would stir a sensation in the literary world. He could never 
imagine for a moment that the play would not even reach the press and 
that his friends who had encouraged his juvenile efforts would be instrumental 
to suppressing his finest achievement. It was very possible that a public 
which rejected Shelley and Keats might also reject Beddoes for seeming 
obscurities. Apprehending this, Bourne and Procter who were less adven¬ 
turous and who knew the public and the pres.s better, requested Beddoes 
for substantial revisions. This meant the wholesale recasting of a mould 
which was possible only if the metal was changed. Kelsall, who knew his 
friend well, wanted it to be published iramedintoly, but he could not change 
decisions taken by a Pow'er mightier than that of Bourne and Procter. 
Had the play been published in 182(1, there could be mis-interpretations, 
even scornful criticism by reviewers, but English drama would be richer. 
What was confused and hazy in Death's Jest Book could come to light in 
the later works of the author. That this is not a meaningless expectation 
can be proved by comparing an early poem of Beddoes to a later poem. 
It is interesting to note the confused idea^ and rigmarole of consonants in 
the earlier poems of Beddoes as in the lines written about the year 1829 : 

■•Let the sceptred break (heir pyramids. 

An earthquake of the buried shake the domes 
Of arched Cathedrals, and o’erturn the forests, 

Until the grassy mounds and sculptured floors, 

The monumental statues, hollow rocks, 

The paved churchyard, and the flowery mead. 

And ocean’s billowy sarcophagi. 

Pass from the bosoms of the rising people 
Like clouds; Enough of Stars and Suns immortal 
Have risen in heaven : to day in earth and sea 
Riseth mankind.'’ {Doomsday). 

The clear vision and the spontaneou.s rhetori<* of a later poem : 

“Young soul, put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the quiet tomb. 

Our bed is lovely, dark and sweet; 

The earth will swing us, as she goes, 

Beneath our coverlid of snows. 

And the warm leaden sheet. 

Dear and dear is their poisoned note 
The little snakes of silver throat. 

In moss}', skulls that rest and lie, 

Ever singing ‘die, oh, die.” {The Phantom Wooer). 

give us indications that gradually the poet was becoming more and nuffe 
sUar and tangible. 
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As to ihe faults of oonsiTUotion, it does not matter much cm the stage. 
The plots of many ShakespeMe^plays are wildly conceived. The audioioe 
whose attention is held and delighted by a succession of strange and striking 
incidents cloathed in splendid speeches of rarely>sarpassed poetic g^ndeur 
cares least whether the play is technically perfect or not. Like Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, Kyd and Webster, Beddoes could have laughed away the 
scorns of the over-fastidious drama-critics of the age, floating on the mounting 
waves of general applause. But it was destined that the publication of 
Death's Jest Book should wait till 1850 and Beddoes should be accorded 
appreciation after death. 

In the year 1907 Lytton Strachey, the atheistic critic, announced 
prophetically : 

“It would be foolish, in the present melancholy condition of the art of 
dramatic declamation, to wish for the public performance of Death's Jest 
Book ; but it is impossible not to hope that the time may come when an 
adequate representation of that strange and great work may be something 
more than ‘a possibility more thin than air’ then, and then only, shall we 
be able to take true measure of Beddoes’ genius.” 

There are reasons to believe that the time has come. More than half 
a century has elapsed since the vcsrdict of iStmehcy was given, and we have 
experienced in the meantime plays lilo' Mm h.iaI Supcman{Hh{iV>), A Pkmnix 
Too Frequent (Fry), Dierdre and Purgatory (Yeats), and Murder in the 
Cathedral (Eliot). There has been more spiritual excercises in these plays 
than physical, and the stage has received them. It is therefore not unusual 
to think that there is a sound possibility of success for a properly-produced 
Beddoes’ play, particularly Death's Jest Book, the intense and agonised 
voice of ’ 
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Yntfaoaiya-ViTekanandah —By Sw&mi ApQrvsiianda, published by 

Swam! Sambuddhaaauda, Secretary, Vivekaaauda Centenary Celebration 
Committee. Pages—400. Price Bs. 8. 

The author of the book under review has paid a be&tting tribute to 
the sacred raeoiory of Swatniji by communicating his life and teachings 
to the public through the medium of Sanskrit, the most fovourite 
language of Swami Vivekananda. 

The author lays proper emphasis on t'le central' teachings of Switnij!. 
A few examples will convince the readers of the fact that the Sanskrit 
verses ad4 a new grace to the words of Swamiji. They are as follows:— 

(1) Manave miioave manya Oivyatu Yaditah .-tbita i 
Prakatikaranara tnaya Dharma ityu cyate budhaih n 

(2) Avap^a jnrtnamidasya Ciulannm tasya nityadah i 
Pratyok^am tens sambbilsa Procyate dharma laksapam n 

(>3) Snehah sampurpe samsare Sthitapranesu uirinalah i 
Udarata tatlia tesu Dbarmasya uikasah smrtah u 

(4) “Ma jiitu vismaratu-nicajatayah* murKua daridra ajAasuarmakara, 
malapuriskaruka api lavaiva bhratarah. Tavaiva raktam tesu” 
etc. etc. 

(5) Uccair brfitii, “Bharatiya mrttika mama svargah, Bharatlyam 
Kalyanam mamaiva KalySpam" etc. etc. 

Swamiji laid much more emphasis on the spread of education amnn g 
the neglected ma'^ses, the removal of social b arrier, e.g., untouchability, eto<t 
the establishment of fraternity among the people of India, the assimilation: 
of lofty and noble ideas from other cultures and so on. He does not pres¬ 
cribe the cult of renunciation for the people of India at large. This book 
is sure to give a rude shook to the conservative mind of India. If a reaction 
sets in, the mission of the author will be fklfilled. 

But the conoluding portion of this book which sums up the teachings 
of Swamiji in Sanskrit verses is not as forceful as the writings 
of the Buddhist reformers of the middle ages. If the author 
revises his book, the spirit of S-vamijl will be reflected in- the 
Sanskrit! verses. I shall fail in my duty if I do not point out the mistakes 
made in the use of idtoms by the author in some places. I like to draw 
attention of the nuchor to one glaring mistake which misrepresents tfas 
^^ying of SwaJnljl, “Sahasamavs lambadhvam”. The word sahassiin 
^easkrit is not synonymous with‘sdhasa’in Bengali language. Sabaaaju 
Sanskrit dpno^ rashness. 
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His Houkiess thb Pons Soholabshifs 

The Presidrat of India has been pleased to place at'the disposal 
of the University of Calcutta a sum of $ 10,000 out of the sum of 
$50,000 paid by His Holiness the Pope during his last visit to India for 
distribution among five'^Universities in this country. This sum is to be 
utilised for the institution of a number of scholai^ips to be known as 
'•His Holiness the Pope Scholarships” open to really poor and needy 
students for undertaking Post-graduate studies in any branch of learning. 
Merit will not be the only criterion for the award of this scholarship. 
The sum equals to Rs. 47,697-DSP in Indian currency. The President desires 
that this sum be invested in proper securities which would fetch a good 
return. The corpus of this fund should remain intact and only the interest 
should be disbursed every year by way of scholarships. Model rules to 
govern the grant of the scholarship have been framed in consultation with 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India. A report has to be* 
sent each jear for the information of the President of India as regards the 
maimer in which the interest of the fund is utilised. 

The University has accepted the offer with thanks. 

BbAHBIANAIVDA KbSHAB CeaHDBA SbK MbMOBIAL LnOTtTBE FOB 1966 

It has been decided to appoint Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen 
Memorial Lecturer for the year 1966. 

The lectureship, a biennial one, carries an honorarium of Rs. 760 only. 
The lecturer is to deliver a course of not less than two lectures in Bengali 
or in English 'on some topic connected with Comparative Religion as the 
Syndicate of the Univm»ity of Calcutta be pleased to direct. 

Xhr. S. Radhakrishnan, Ur. Sushil Kumar Maitra and Dr. D. M. Datts 
are the lecturers for 1959,1961 and 1963 respectively. 

Sbi D. P. Ghosh 

Sri D. P. Ghosh, M.A., hasibeen appointed Reader and Head of riie 
Department of Museology as well as honorary Offioer-in-chwrge of Asutosh 
Museum for a term of two years with effect from Ist April, 1966. 

SiBLXT SOHOLABSHIF FOB 1961 

Sri Somesh Chandra Bhattaoharjee, B.E., has been appointed Sibley 
Scholar for 1961 by the University Syndicate on 3Ist March, 1962. 
The award was made for advanced study in Electrical Enginaeriog 
abroad. 13ie value of the scholarship was then at the rate of S60 
per month. The Senate of the University of Calcutta, however, 
hicxtased the value of the scholarship in its meeting on 22nd August, 
»?“t to Rs, 700 per mcmth by mt^ng the award a Memdal one instead 
nit:, annual. This wifl be in effieot from 1966. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVBBBITT 
Notifioation No. OBBD/l/OBD/66 

U notified for general information that the Syndicate at their meeting held on 
19th Bept^ber, 1964, made the following Ordinance relating to enhancement of aalaiy of 
all pari<time teachenof the University which wae accepted by the Senate on 6th March, 
1061.^ 

"All part*time teacher* of the UniTersily who are drawing salary not exceeding 
Bs. BOO per month and served the University for at least ton years be given an imuemant 
in salary of Bs. 50 per month with effect from 1st Jnne, 1963. 

Senate House, G. C. BA7CHAUDHUBI, 

The 10th April, 1965. RtgiHrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/224i/154 (AM.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Calcutta Girls’ B.T. College 
baa been afSUated in compnlsor; subjects, in Enrlish. Bengali, Ssuskiit, History, Methc- 
matica, Bucial Studies and Economics as Contents aud Methods eubjects and in Menial 
Hygieue, Pre-Priii.ery Education, Education it an I Vt^atmuil Guidau v, Education in 
Ancient aod Modern India and Mental and Educatioual Measurement as Elective snbjeote 
to the B.T. standard from the sesaion 196o-66. t.e. witb p«imission to present candidataa 
in the aboye-mentioned subjects at the B.T Examiustion in 1966 and notesrliw. 

Senate Hooee, Calcatta, G. C. BAYCHAUOHUBI, 

The 6th May, 1066. Rtgititar. 

UNIVEBBITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/9fl87/94 (Affl.) 

It ia hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Kharagpur College has been affiliated in Mathematics to the B.A. and B.80. 
Bononra standards with effect from the oommenoemeni of the scsskm 1965-66, i e. with 
permission to present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.A> ft B.fo. 
Pert n Esatninatiuis in I968 and not earlier. 

Senate Honse, Oalentta. C. BAYCHAUDHUBL 

The 19th May. 1965. B|gutrar. 

UNTVEBSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2872/Up/(Affl.) 

It ia beieby notifiad for general information that the Jogeachandia Cbaudhim College 
has beaB tffll?a* ed in Engliab, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, Elemtnia of Economies aod Civics, 
Qoouiieidal Geography, Sanakrit, Logic. History, Mathematics aod Commercial Antb* 
ttetio and Book*lMiDg to the Pre-UniverBi^ Arts atandard. in English, Bengali, Hindi, 
UrdB. Tftmil, Economioa. Political Sdeooe, Philoacpby, Sanskrit and Education to the 
B.A, Fta standard and in English. Benga*!, Hindi. Urdu, Tamil. Foonomie Tbaoty. 
Beoaomio Problems of Indie, Commercial and Induattial Law, Acooentan^y. Bnsineea 
OiguintioD, SeoteUrial Pnetioe. Commercial Matiiematke. Economic Geography, 

AdvaneedAeoounUncy, Auditing. Advanced Banking (inclr^iugBaukiagliev and 

of Bt&ldtt£)g CnrtoQf^ and Fora^in Exebange to tbc BeCoin. Pftvs ctMdftrd fw the Doj 

■Wft and in Bsglitb, BengaU, Hindi, Urdu, Blomeota of Bconomios and Gties, Coinmweial 

Geogmiby, Suiakrit, Logic, Hietwy, Mathematioa and Commwclal 

kaeBSBg to toe Pra-Uairetaity Arto standard, in EugHsh, BeiwaU, Biodif tjfdii, Tandlt 

TltnimiH pdi|te»l Shiloaoitoy > 0 ^ Saatoxit toto9B.A, pMaatoftdaidaajlto 
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Boglith, Btagali, Hindi, Urdn, T«nil, Boonomie l^ory, Economic Froblems of Indiaif 
OomuMroiol and Indnatrial Law, Accountancy, Bnnnesa Organisation, Econoinio Ooo- 
graphy, Secretariat Practice, Goinnurcial Mattwmaties. Advanced Acooantancy. An^ting, 
Advanced Banicing (including Law and Piactioe of Banking), Gnrreney and Foreign 
Eicbange to t^e B.Ocn. PasR standard for the Evening shift from the session 1965>66, 
t.e. with permission to present candidates in the sbove>mentioned anbjects at the Pre* 
Univexaity Examination in 1966, B.A., B.Com. Part I Examinations in 1667 and B,A. 
and B.Com. Part 11 EzamiQstions in 1968 and not earlier. 

Senate Honae, Calcutta. O. G. BAYCHAUDHUBI, 

The aith May, 1965. Regiitrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVEESITY 


Notification No. 2/OED/66 

It is notified for general information that the Syndicate, at their meeting held on 
26th June, 1964 made the Ordinence fixing the enhanced rates of remuneration payable 
to Bxaminere, Paper-setters, Tabnlalors. Scrulinisers, Moderator^, Head Examiners, 
and InvigUators, as set out in the accompenying papers, was rccepted by the Senate op 
6 tfa March, 1965. 

The enhancement had been given effect from the examinations hnid in the financial 
year 1963-64. 

Senate House, 0alcutt8-12, G. C. EAYCBLAUDHUEI, 

The 11th May, 1965. Registrar. 

*Tlie rates of remnneratioo payable to Examiners, Paper-setters, TabulatJra, Scru¬ 
tineers, Moderators, Invigilators and Heal Exatnincrs, etc., for different examinations 
beffxt'd aefollowe : 

Name of Examination Rate of Eemuneration 


Pro-University 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


(a) 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Examiners’ reraimeration 
Paper-setteis 
Mederatrjis 
Tabula tora 
Sc rutineore 


.87 per thop, full paper 
4S.(H) per full ruuer 
24.00 Do. 

460.00 

125.00 pet 1000 


Three-Year Degree Course I’art 1 


Bxaminera* Eemuneration 

Pass 

Hons. 

Paper-setters 

Moderators 

Tabulators 

Scrutineers 


1.12 per tbeo. full paper 
1.37 Do. 

48.00 per full paper 

(Pass & Hons.t 
24.00 Do. 

660.00 

125.00 per 1000 


B.A.. BSc. Part U 


(a) Examiners’ Eemuneration 

Pass 

Hods. 

(b) Paper-setters 
(cl Moderators 

(d) Tabulators 

(e) Scrutineers 


1.12 per tbeo. full paper 
1.87 Do. 

48.00 per full paper (PaH ft Moss.) 
24-00 
660.00 

126.00 per 1000 


B. Com. Part 1 


(a) Bxaminen* Bemuneration 1.12 

(b) Papef-settets 48.(X) 

(c) Mcd^atcra 24.00' 

(dl TabolatOT'S 450.00 

(a) ScruUpsera 11^.00 per lOOO 



NotspxGAlidiris 



B.Com., Bart II 


(a) Exainioere* Reiuat.eratba 

(b) PaperaatteiB 
(n> Morleiators 

(d) Tabubtuni 

(e) Bernfhteerx 


Eximinera* Benianeration 
Tabuiaton 


Examioera’ BemaoerotioD 
Paper-settere 

Mf^ratora 
Tabulatora 
Hcratireons 
Old B.Sc, (PraciicaU 


1.12 

48.00 |>et foil paper 
24.00 Do. 
660.00 

126.00 par 1000 


1.62 pet fall paper 
300.00 


1.12 per theo. paper (otlier thaa 
Hons.) (100 matfci^ 

48.00 (Pass or Hooa.) (100 aaaika) 

24.00 

700.00 

126.00 p» 1000 

3.00 for each Pass or Hods. 
caadidate per paper of 
100 marks. 


LL.B. 


Old B.A. & B.Sc. 


Old B.(3om. 


Kiamiaera’ KeiuaDoration 

1’aper^ttars 

Mutter I tors 

Tabulators 

Hcrntineers 


1.12 per paper (100 marks) 
48.00 Do. 

24.00 

700.00 

126.00 per 1000 


Head Kxatnioers' ItemuneratioD 


1. 

Pre-University 

350.00 

2. 

Three-Year Degree Course 

350.00 

3. 

B.Coffi. Part I 

350.00 

4. 

B.A., B.Sc. Part 11 

350.00 

6. 

B.Com. Part II 

360.00 

6. 

Old B.A.. B.Sc. 

350.00 

7. 

Old B.Coui. 

300.Q0 in group subjects. 


Invigilatora* Kemuneration 


Full day 

SdK) per day 


Half day 

1.75 per day 


Half day for 4 hours 

2.26 per day 


General 


Bees for a Btipeodiary Moderator in each paper is fired at half the fee for setting that 
paper. 

Fee for le'tfzamining an ans«er«sc¥ipt m fixed at batf the fee admissible for *«««;«{■£ 
it. 

Fee for Head>Examioer for loddng over a script (of the 6% allotment or 10% in 
P*U. Practical subjects) ie equal to the fee adroieeible for exemining it. But no fee will 
tcorue to a Head Examiner if (be number of soripfe to be looked over under the rules is 
late than 200. 

If an Examiner ie appointed to look over a script in a subject for a ps^ujar aia* 
mloatioD, and if ha has not been appointed Paper>setter/Moderator (Btipendiary) in tte 
subject, the fee paid to him shall not be less than half the fee pmd for setting that paiti* 
eaJat ^per in svhidh be ie appunted Examiaer. In case be ie eiaigaed moia tiiaa one 
paper*% fee pitid to him ehall not be lets than half the fee paid for setting «na full papax 
te (he Bobjeek. 

Wherever a fee ie fixed lor setting a paper orcondtteting en exaBitaatienfiadiM^ 
■peeiel provieion ie othervsiae made, the fee is to be equally divided avengelalt the faNeoa 
vmsMStaally take part in aett|ng the pepet or condpetittf the enauinadhiatt 
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NonFKunoN ' 

Candidates admitted to the Doctorate Degrees 

i 

(Between l£th February, 1964 and 80th Kovember, 1964} 


Names and local address'of the 
candidates 


Title of thesis 


DJMi. 


Date of admia* 
aion to the degree 
1^ the SyndioBte 


1. Sodhindrachandra Qhakravarti, “A critical exposition of the 11th July, 1964 

Lecturer in Philosophy, Philosophical foundation 

Visva-Bharati University, of Bengal Vaisnavism.'* 

Santinikstan, Baioharan Deb (Philosophy). 

Boad, P.O. Bolpur, Diet. 

Birbhozn. 

2. Sachindranath Datta, 21, "The evolution of demoorary 6th September, 

Justice Dwarka Nath Boad, in India’’ (Political Science). 1964. 

Calcutta—20. 


1. Dr. Anadijiban Das, P. 123, 

Kriahnapur Colony, Calcutta 
—28. 

2. Dr. Dhananjay Nasipuri, Dept. 

of Chesanist^, University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 

3. Nirm^ Sen, 17, Mahanirvaii 

Boad, Calcutta—29. 

4. Sm. Manju Mukhopadhyay, 

809, Block ‘P*, New Alipore, 
Calcutta—63. 

6. Lakshminarayan Mandal, 
Central Serioultural Bo* 
search Station, Berhampore, 
West Bengal. 


1. Amiyakumar Kundu, M.B.B.S., 

IIB, Brindaban Mallik Lane, 
(Talcutta—^9. 

2, Sukmnar Mukhopadhyay, 

M.B.B.S., 26/2A, Sasi Bhusan 
Dey Street, Cakmtta—12. 

t, Ajayknmar Mitra, M.B.B.S., 
284/B, Bash Bebari Avenue, 
Oaloirtta—19. 

4. Panohanan Maulik, M.B.B.S., 
217, Bowbaaar Street, 
Calcutta—12. 


6. P. N. Viswanathan, H.B.B.S., 
13B, Palit Street, Calcutta— 
19. 



wpdhiaath Bh^tachaiyya, 
[i£.B.S., 23, Noor Mohaimnad 
Mae, (li^ floor), Oalcottar- 


DJSe. 

"On some problem in general 16tfa May, 1964 
relativity and quantum 
field theory." (Pure 

Physics). 

“Synthetic studies in Poly* 26th June, 1964 
oyelic system.” (Pure 

Chemistry.) 

"Interrelatioiiship of long Ist October, 1964 
chain fatty acids in higher 
animals." (Boichemistiy). 

"The Content and Kinetic of 2l8t November, 
cations in different types 1964. 
of skeletal muscles of 
frogs." (Physiology). 

"Biochemistry of water 28th Novembor, 
logged rice soils." 1964. 

(Chemistry). 


M.D. (im) 

"Studies on oirrhMis of Ist October, 1964 
liver before and after 
abdominal purocentesiB." 

"Observation on myocardial 1st Ootq)wr, 1964 
infraction with special 
reference to encymatio 
studies." 

"Studies on asoetios of let Octobw, 1964 
different etiology with 
special reference to lactic 
dehydrogenase activity." 

"Clinical studies on Bheoma* 1st October, 1964 
toid Arthritis with parti* 
oular referenoe to the eva¬ 
luation of the diMpcostic 
Borologioal tests for Kiema- 
foid .^thsitis in the diamo* 
sis and diffarential mag* 
uoids." 

"Studies on Paraplegia." 1st October, 1964 


"Studies on Peptic ulcer." 


1st Oetober, 1964 
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1966] 


KaniM Hid looat addnM of the 
oendidotee 


7. BanbflMri Adak, 

71/B, Dharamtala Street, 
CaJcatter—13. 

8. PraMmtakumar Basu, M.B.B.S., 

42, Kalidss Baeu I^o, 
Howndt. 

9. Ranabir Baau, M.B.B.S., P.335, 

Blook A, Bangnr Avenne, 
Caloutta—28. 


10. Beoharam Sadhukhan, 

M.B.B.S., 86/3B, Suren 

Sircar Boad, Caloutta—10. 

11. Hemendrakumar Sinha, 

M.B.B.S., Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board Hoepit^, 
Calcutta—43. 

12. Amulyabhushan Ray, M.B.B.S., 

3, Nathcr Bagan Lane, 
Calcutta—5. 

13. Haribhushan Majumdar, 

M.B.B.S.. 27, Karbala Tank 
Lane, Calcutta -6. 


Tide of thaaia Data of admfa- 

aioa to the degree 
by the Syndioate 

“Btudira in chronic Eton- let October, 1964 
idtitie. Asthma and Bmphy> 
sema.” 

“Oinioal and immunological Ist Oot^^ber, 1964 
studies in Enteric fevers 
under ohlorampberical 
therapy.” 

"diniciU studies in Diabetes 1st October, 1964 
Mnllitus with special 
reference to vascular 
changes and their relation 
to certain adrenocortical 
function." 

“Study of thyroid function in 1st October, 1964 
congestive cardiac faBure.” 

“Study on the effects of Ist October, 1964 
Carbimazole therapy 
cases. 


“Studies on the volume of Ist October, 1964 
body fluids in health and 
diseasffB.” 

“Studies on the hepatic 1st October, 1964 
parenchymal disorders 
with speoial reference to 
serum transaminase.” 


M.S. (1963) 


1. Debeschandra Desarkar, “Place of surgerj' in the Ist October, 1964 

M.6.B.S., 7A, Shyama Mitra treatment of Cancer penis” 

Lane, Calcutta—6. (Genito-urinary Surgery). 

2. Oorachand Bhsttacharyya. “Trauma and Gastroduodeual 1st October, 1964 

M.B.B.8., 44/A, Hari Ghosh ulcer” (Genito-urinary 

street, Caloutta—6. Surgery). 

3. Sarojkumar Pramanik. M.B.B.S., “Intestinal obstruction and Ist October, 1964 

P.81U, Lake Town, Cfdoutta 17 hydroxycortioo steroids” 

—28. (Genito-urinary Surgory). 

4. Tapandeb Chattopadhyay, “On heterotopio cslficationa 1st October, 1964 

M.B.B.S.. Dept, of Anatomy, (including endocrine gland) 

R. G. Kor Medical College, (Oenito-uriner\' Surgery). 

1, Beigachia Road, Calcutta 


5. 


6 . 

7. 


t. 

% 


Dilipkuinar Misra, M.6.B.S., 
7B, Jugipara Bj'e Lane. 
Calcutta—6. 

Naadalal Sil. M.B.B.S.. 1. 

Moktarsm Babu Lane, 
(^catta—7. 

Saatoal^amar Datta, M.B.B.S., 
Registrar, Dept, of Surgety, 
N. B. S. Medical College, 
Caloutta. 


Paaualal CSiakrabarti, M.B.B.S. 
1/3, Olaiohandi Road, 

Oslootta—37. 

Hemndrahomar Dab, M.B.B.S., 

61(01) Ekdalia Road, 

Ouoatta—19; /t 


'Study on frozen shoulder” 
fOenito-urinarj’ Surgery), 

“Studies on the hiochnmio^ 
aspeota of wound healing” 
(Gonito-urinary Surgery). 
“Normal gait in man surgical 
mamgement of the post 
poliomyelitic flail and 
partialiy paralysed loww 
^bs” (Genito-urinary 
Surgery). 

“CboUngiagraphy in Biliary 
surgery” 

(Ab^raiuid Stu^iy). 
“Surgery for toborculosia of 
jwts with speoidi refennoe 
to. preservation of jdnt 
((Mbopaedio 

Surgery). 


lat October, 1964 
Ist October, 1964 
let Ori»ber, 1964 


1st October, 1964. 
1st Ootober, 1994 
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M.O. (im) 

Names and local address of the Title of thesis 

oandidates 


1 . 


3. 


4. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 

6. 


6. 


7. 

8. 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


in 


Mihirkumar Chattopadhyay, 
146/20, Prince 
Anwar Shah Boad, Calcutta 
—31. 

Present address—‘Abasar’, 
Ushagram, P.O. Asansol, 
Dist. Bard wan. 

Bipadbhanjan Sarkar, M.B.B.8. 
P.126, C. I. T. Road (Deb 
Lane), Calcutta—14. 
Sailesranjan Chakrabarti, 
M.B.B.S., 8B, Bhabananda 
Road, Calcutta—26. 

Sm. Gita Rakshit, M.B.B.S., 
C/o. Dr. M. L. Rakshit, 
Palpara, Chandemaporc, 
Hughli. 


“Study on renal filtration in 
pregnancy.” 


“Studies on post menoj 
endometrium.” 

“Studies on gastric and liver 
function in early preg¬ 
nancy.” 

“Study of vaginal cytology in 
the evaluation of ovarian 
function following hyste- 
rcetoiny.” 


Sm. Subha Mitra, 25/B, Bakul 
Bcwon Row, Bhowaniporc, 
Cal^tta—26. 

Jayantakuraar Ghosh. 31, 
Justice Chandra Madhab 
Road, Calcutta—20. 


Kshetragopal Sensarjna, 28A, 
Mahendra Srimani Street, 
Cidcutta—9. 

Kamalaranjan Ray, 42B, 
Mahendra Sarkar Street, 
Calcutta—1. 

Satyaranjan Bandyopadhyay, 
6F, Nebu Bagan Lane, 
Calcutta—3. 

Batyendranarayan Goswami, 
C/o. Dr. Sukumar Sen, 27, 
Groabagan Lane, Calcutta— 
6 . 

Sukdeb Sinha, Department of 
Bengali, Krishnogar College, 
Nadu. 

Sri Tsuyoshi Nara, C/o. Ckm- 
Bulate General of Japan, 12, 
Pretoria Street, Calcutta—16. 

Sm. L^cshmi Sanyal. Sarojini 
Naidu College, 80, Jessore 
Road, Dam Dam. 


Arunkuhiar Mitra, 62/C, Beadon 
Street, Calcutta—0. 
Rajkishore Singh, C/o. 
Engineering Export Promo- 
txon Council, In^ Exchange 
(7th floor), Cidcutta—1. 
fin. Parol Chakrabarti, 8, Nafar 
Knndu Road, Oaleatta>^26. 


D.Phil. (Arts) 

“Machiavolli in Christopher 
Marlowe and George 
Chapman” (English). 

“Optimum prf>p^;l•ties of some 
sequential tests of simple 
and eonriposito hypothesi.s 
and other related inference 
procedures” (Statistics). 

“Madhusudan ; Byakti-o- 
Silpi” (Bengali). 

“Newman Algebra and its 
dual with the Geometry 
over it” (Pure Mathe¬ 
matics). 

“The Eastern School of 
Prakrit Grammarians” 
(Comparative Philology). 

“Hiatoncal Grammar of 
Assamese Language” 
(Comparative Philology). 

“Padavati Sahityc Sri Ruper 
Prabhava.” (Bengali). 

“Study of Avabattha and 
Proto-Bengali” (Com¬ 
parative Philology}. 

“Studies in the Mathematical 
theory of the boundary 
layer in the incompressible 
fluid” (Apidied Matfie- 
matios). 

“AmritaUd Bmu «id his 
Works” (Bengidi). 

“A study in the prospects for 
export of traditkmal and 
non-tradirionid goods” 
(Economics). 

“Interest, atiRiude and pet^ 
nafity make nps of Sm- 
oxbive and CSorioal staff” 
(Ikgr^logy)* 


Date of admis¬ 
sion to the degMe 
by the Syndicate 

2lBt November, 
1964. 


21st November, 
1964. 

21st November, 

1964. 

21 at November, 
1964. 

11th April, 1964 
18th April, 1964 

18th April, 1964 
25th April, 1964 

25th April, 1964 
25th Aprfi, 1964 

2nd Maroh, 1964 
2nd Mardt, 1964 
16<^ MMoh, 1964 

30th Maroh, 1964 
10th June* 19|4 

11th 19#t 





STum «iui tias load addm* of Titi* of titwo 

tiio ooadtdotM 


]8. TttidEiaaiw ChoAtopodbyoy, 
IIS, Amhartt StrooJb, C^atl» 
***"*&• 


14. Soot Numjroo UpodhyAy, 

19/5/1, Iswar Ctonguli Lane, 
Caloatta—28. 

15. AehraCf Jha, Lecturer in Hindi, 

C/o, S. O. J. Bikshalaya, lOA. 
Chitpur Spur, Calcutta—7. 

18. Syomapraead Bandyopadhyay, 

Dept, of Higher Algebra. - 
Moaooe State University, 
U.8.S.R. 

17. Sm. Anima Sen (Regd. No. 1191 
of 1936.88), C/o. Sri D. C. 
Chakrabarti,' C. 1. T. 
Buildii^, Bagmari, Block 
No. 7, Plat No. 3. Calcutta— 
11 . 

I A. Binayendranath Chaudhuri. 
Latika Bhavan, Jayaeri, 
Block C, Bamacharan Ray 
Road, Croatia—34. 

19. Srn. Aninta Sen IRegd. No. 

1394 of 1951-63), 21. Kalighat 
Road, Cdoutta. 

20 Syamchand Mukhopodbyay, 
108, Bolaram De Street. 
Calcutta—6. 


21. Sm. Gita Palit, ISA, Bechu 

Chatterjee Street, Calcutta— 
9. 

22. Qunomay Manna, 79, Ruti 

Mahal Road. Gorabazar. 
Berhampore, Murshidabad. 

33. Amiyakrishna Rayehaudburi, 
Bariaha, Majherhati, 

Calcutta—s. 


“An attenwt to d a tann iaa 
a p e 0 i n 0 paytdtologieal 
faottna leading to the 
devdopment of sehiio. 
phrenia” (Psoytdiology). 

“Dadu Dayal "Jeevan, 
Darshan Aur Kavya” 
(Hindi). 

‘Hindi Sant Kavya Ke 
Darsanik Strota" (Hindi). 

■‘On lattices” (Mathematics) 


‘Bangla Sisu Ramya .*4ahityer 
dhara” (Bengali). 


"Buddhist .Tanapada (coun¬ 
tries) in Ancient Indie” 
(Pali). 

InSuance of Samkbya on the 
Ayurveda (Science of. life), 
Ayurveda Saudihya 

Prabhavali (Sanskrit). 

“A study of Vaunavism in 
ancient and mediawral 
Bengal (pre-Chaitaaya 
peri^)” (Ancient Indian 
Historj’ end Culture). 

■‘Evolution of Upama in 
Sanskrit poetics” (Sana- 
krit). 

'Forma of Rabindranath’s 
poems” (Bengali). 

"Bangla Mangal ICavyvr 

Rupa-o-Riti” (Bengali). 


D.Phil. (Aria) 

34. Narayaaohandra Bhatta- '‘Atharva Vede Bharatiya 
eharyya, 0.4, Rental Housing Sanskriti” (Sanskrit). 
Estate, 11, Centre Sint he** 

Road. CalcuttSf—SO. 


r).Fki1. (SetVnce) 

)■ Sbyamal Sengupta, Assistant 'Studies in Nuelear shall 
Profesaor of Physics, structure and some ralated 
Presidency College. Calcutta problems in Nuolear 

—13. Physics" [Pure Physics). 

2. Sunilehandra Mukhopadhyay. “Scattering end Capture of 

“Dept, of Theoretioal Physics, electrons" (Ptire Physioa). 
Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, 

Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. 

Sm. Bani Chakrabarti, 7/1, ‘'Change in aomecytoplaernie 
Pant Bagan Lane, Calcutta- constituents of liver in 
9. altered carbohydrate meta- 

boUam** (Physiology). 


Z>Ma «f adaia- 
•ton to the degne 
by the Byadioeite 

18th 1984 


8 Sth July 1084 


25tb July, 1984 


18th July, 1984 


8 ih August, 1984 


14th August, 
1964. 


14th August. 
1984. 


Slst Augast. 
1984. 


88 th August, 
1984. 

18th Saptember, 
1984. 

lat Oetoher, 1984 


1st OetalMr. 1984 


7th Mweh, 1984 

14tb March, 1984 


MthMMdh. 1984 
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ST*xiwa «ad looftl addroas of the 
., oeadidatee 


4. K^yaakanti Senmpta, 212, 
Anwar Sl^ Boad, 
Calcutta—31. 

3 . Sm. Kama Oaogopadbyay, 
Dept, of Applied Chemistry, 
University College of Techno- 
logy, 91, Achaiyya Praphulla- 
ohandra Road, Calcutta—9. 

9. Halidas Chakrabarti. 43/B. 
BaUygunge Place, Calcutta— 
19. 

7. Sukhendubikas Bhattaoharyya, 

Bio-nh3rBios Division, S^a 
Institute of Nuclear Physios, 
92, Aoharyya PrafuUa- 
Chandra Boad, Calcutta—9. 

8 . Barindrakumar Barman, Bose 

Bistitute, 93/1, Aoharyya 
Prafullaohandra Boad, 

Calcutta—9. 

9; 8m. Bharati Datta, 1/B, Kodar 

Nath Das Lane, Calcutta—30 


10. Sm. Dipali Bhattaoharyya, 

Dept, of Biochemistry, C. U., 
92, Aoharyya PrafuUachandra 
Boad, Calcutta—9. 

(Begd. No. 43S9 of 1933-54). 

11. Duliohand Jain, Saha Institute 

of Nuclear Physics, 92, 
Aoharyya PrafuUachandra 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

12. Anandamohan Chakrabarti, 

Dept, of Biochemistry, C. U., 
92, Aoharyya PrafuUaohandra 
B(^, Caloutta—9. 

18. Sunilkumar Mukbopadhyay, 
Dept, of Organic Chemistry, 
Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. 
Jadavpur, Caloutta—32. 

14, Biiayknmar Sil, Manasatala 

Majher Rasta, P.O, Chin- 
Burah, Diet. Hooghli. 

15. Ranajit Mallik, Cytogenetic 

Laboratory, 35, BaUygunge 
Ciroular Road, Calcutta—19. 


10. Ranjitnuijan Dattagupta, 18C, 
Kabir i^ad, Calcutta—20. 


, 17. Saiadal . Dasgupta, 04/08A, 
Belgachia Road, Caloutta—37 


Title of thesis Date of admia 

sion to the degree 
by the Synd^te 


“Studies on Kinetios of 24th Sfaroh, 1964 
Oxidation of Orguic 
l^droxy acids in smution” 

(Pure Phj^os). 

“Action of antibiotics in 84th March, 1964 
relation to baoterial meta- 
bolism” (Biochemistry). 


“Studies on optiosd and 24th March, 1904 
electro-chemical properties 
of disperse systems” (Pure 
Chemistry). 

“Investigations on the radia- 24th March, 1904 
tion sensitivity of E.Coli” 

(Pur© Physics). 


“Studies on the chemical 
constituents of some 
members of the Rutoceas 
family” (Chemistry). 

“Harmonal interrelation with 
blood trace elem3nts level 
with special reference to 
R.B.C. maturation” 
(Physiology). 

“Metabolic studies on brains 
in vitamin d *a!5iency and 
oxperimjntal convulsions 
(with special reforenco to 
the amoniametabolism)” 
(Physiology). 

“True potential eaergv curves 
of diatonic ra deculos and 
vibrational wave functions 
appropriate to them” 
(Physios). 

“Study of a pseudomonad 
and the nature of pigments 
synthesized by it” (Bio¬ 
chemistry). 

“Synthetic studies on diter- 
pMioids.” (Pure Chemistry) 


nth April. 1904 
11th April, 1904 

llth AprU, 1904 

nth AprU, 1904 

llth April. 1994 
llth April. 1904 


"Studies on SoU Organic llth April, 1994 
matter.” (Chemistry). 

“Cytologic'il study of the llth April. 1904 
inter-relationships of Aloine 
and some other jenera of 
higher plants and oyto- 
ohemieal investigations 
leading with nueleoprotein 
metabolism with special 
reference to the behaviour 
of chromosomes” (Botmiy). 

“Some Tranaietor circuits in 18th AprU, 1904 
wave from ' generation” 

(Radioph^'sics and Electro- 
nios). 

“Social struoturn of Dule lAth AprU,fl0O4 
Bagdi Community of JcU* 
nagar (24 Parganae)” 

(Anthropology). 



iJOTlFttfAHOKS 


iMSj 


ael 


NuaM tad looal •ddnw of the Title of tbeaki 

oendidates 


18. Ghempolil Thomas Mathew, 
Dept, of Ormnio Chemistry, 
I.A.C.S., JadavpuT, Calcutta 
—32. 

10. Manikoswar Oaugopadhyay, 
Dept, of Botany, University 
College of Science, 35, Bally, 
gunge Circular Bo^, Calcutta 
— 1 «. 


“Synthetic studies in Ter* 
penoids'* (Pure Chemistry). 


‘Studios on the synthesis of 
some compounds haviiu 
possible antinucleic acid 
properties and their action 
on certain bacteria” 
(Chemistry). 


D.PhU. {Science) 


30. Amalendu Nath, Bose Institute, 
9S/1, Acharyya P. C. Road, 
Calcutta—9. 

21. Dilipkumar Nath, i^ilicato 

Laboratfiry, Department of 
Applied Chemistr>', Univer¬ 
sity College of Techi»olog>*. 
92, Acharyya Prafullachancka 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

22. Asishkumar Ghosh. Research 

Associate, Univer-sity of 
Illinois, Dept, of Botany, 
Illinois, IT.S.A. 

23. Bimalkumar Samantn, 13B, 

Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta 
—13. 


24. Jnanabrata Bhattacharyya, 
41/1, Nandalal Mitra Lane, 
CaJeutta—40 

2G. Parimalkuinar Chakrabarti. 
C/o. Prof. B. N. Siivostava, 
Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. 

28. Amiyaknmar Datta, 24/1, 
Nabin Kundu Lane, Calcutta 
—9. 


27. 


28. 


Himalktunar Math, Dept, of 
Applied Physica, University 
Colleges of Science and 
Technolon% 92, Achoryj-a 
PrafuUacncmdra Ro^. 
Calcutt«— 9. 

Sibanisankar Chakrabarti, 
Bengal Irammiity Itesearch 
Institute, 39, Acharyya 
Jagadish Bose Road, Calcutta 
- 16 . 


‘Investigations on the 
Coherent scattoring of 
Gamma Rays" (Pure 
Physics). 

‘Jnvostigation on Portland 
foment Clinker of unusual- 
ly high oluminacontent” 
(Applied Chemistry). 


‘Equilibrium studios on 
ionic dyes and aqueous and 
non-aquoou.'s solutions” 
(Pure Chemistry). 

■‘Stratigraphy of the Eocene 
rocks of Garo llill.s, Assam, 
with spef'ial reference to 
larger Foraminifera.” 
(Geology). 

“Studies on some alkaloids 
triterpenes and steroids 
from Indian Medicinal 
plants” (Pure Chemistry). 

“Studie.s on thermal conducti¬ 
vity and other transport 
properties of gases” (Pure 
Physics). 

' Physiological and Pharma¬ 
cological studies on active 
principles of atangium 
lainarckii thw” (Physio¬ 
logy). 

“The assessment of optical 
system suffering from aber¬ 
rations'' (Applied Physics). 


“Quinoline derivatives as 
possible Amocbicides” 
(Pure Chemistrji- 


D.Phil. {Sdenee) 

*8. Chiraranjan Ohoahal, K<‘search "Studies on naturally occur- 
Assi8t«it,«|C^emi8try Depwt- ring idtrogon hetero- 

ment, University College of cycles.” (Pure Chemistry). 

Science, 92, Aohau^a 

PrafuUaofaandva Bowl 
Oaleatt»-—9. 


Date of adnds- 
^<m to the degree 
by the Ssmdioate 

18th April, 1904 


25th April, 1964 


25th April, 1964 
2Sth April, 1964 

2ad May, 1964 

2nd May, 1964 

2nd May, 1964 

16th May, 1964 

16th Biay, 1964 

16th May, 1964 

30th May, 1964 

SOtb May, 1964 
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THB tSAljCUTTA BtSVlEW 


K«aae »ad th<j local addrese of Title of thesis Date of a dmi e* 

the candidate eion to the d^pree 

by the Syndioate 

SO. Sixuauanda Adhikari, Dept, of "Chemical investigation in 30th May, 106i 

Zoology', Pitwidency CoUego, <’bick morphogenesiB.” 

Calcutta—12. (Zoology). 

31. Arapkumar Sinha. Dept, of "On determination in 30tli May, 1064 

Zoology, Presidency College, Hydra." (Zoology). 

Calcutta—12. 

32. Mm. Sadhana*Rames Bhuuuiik. "Acid-Base reaction in nun- 30tli Maj', 1064 

Physical Chomistry Dept., aquous solvcuits (with 

Indian Association for the special reference to Dyes.” 

Cultivation of Seh'nce. (Pure Chinnistty^). 

Jodavpur, Calcut la -- 32. 

33. Chandrakisor Pain, 13/4A, "Klectron microsi^upic investi- lOtli June, 1364 

Sri Qopal Mallik Lane, Ration on Protozoa—Leinli- 

Calcutta—12. mania donovoni." (Zoology) 

34. Jagadischandra Harkar. i3/A. "Synthetic studies on 25tli June, 1364 

Badliamadhab Datta Carden steroids." (Pure Oliemistry) 

Lane. Beliaghata. ('alentla- 

10 . 

3fi. Durgapada Kukslnl. 227/C, "Psyehotlierapy in the tiehl I6tli June. 13G4 

Acharyya Prafullaehandrti of juvenile dfliiUjUfiicy." 

Road, Calcutta—4. (Psychology). 

36. Sm. Suhha Son, .')*>. Unrisli 'Studies in tlie lipid ami I6ih June. .1364 

Mukherjee Koarl. Caleiitta— allied inutaboiisin in human 

26. Hssoiitial hypiTtonsion." 

(Biochemistry). 

37. Ainit Goswami. ,‘iaha Insiitute ‘Treatment of i.’orrelatioii'. 2,"flh Juno, 1364 

of Nuclear Pliysie:-, 32, in Nueh-i.” (Pni-o Phvsies). 

.A,charyya PrnfuUaehandra 
Road, Calcutta— 9. 

38. Sm. Asokn Mukhopailhyay "Solution C'heniistrv of 3rd July. 1364 

(Ray), 11, 1'lkdalia Place. A.s.socialion Colluiils." (Pure 

Calcutta—13. Chemistry). 

33. Nirendrakisor Raj. J44/J, "Studies on the Raman 3r<l July, 1364 
South Sintlii Road. Calcutta spectra of some organic 
—60. monomers in different 

states and the Raman and 
infra red spectra of their 
polymers." (Pure' Chomistry). 

40. Xiabindrakrishna Miikho- ''Stndie.s in the phvsiologieal 11th July. 1364 

padhyay, 1/2. Sliyamptikur effects of gibberellin 

Street. Calcutta—4. action in eixip plants." 

(Botany). 

41. AnUkuinar Das, 177, Bowbazar "Some problems of elasti- 11th July, 136( 

Street, Calcutta—12. city." (Applied Matho- 

maties). 

42. .48im Gupta, Stlicat'' l.ahora- ‘‘Some investigatious on I Ith July, 1364 

torj". Department of Applied sjnthetic glassy slags in 

Chemistry, 92, Acharyya the system CaO-Al^^Oj- 

Prafnllochandra Ro^, SiOj.” (Applied Chemistry). 

Calcutta—9. 

48. Charaohandra Bbatlacharyya, "On Concrete intelligeuct'.” I8th July, 1364 
Dept, of Psychology, Uni- (Psychology), 

versity College of Science, 

92, Achwyya Prafnllaehandra 
Road, Calcutta—3. 

44. ,Sm. Idalaya Son, 66, Gopiniohan "Studies in bssential hyper- 25th July, 13U4 
' Datta Lane, Baghazar, tension in human beings." 

Croatia—3. (Biochemistry). 

46. Sm. lia Mukhopeu^yay (Mrs. "Studies on the synthesis of 3lst July, 
Sorkar), C/o. Mjkntir, ISA, Terpene oompounds." 

Radha Ma^ab Datta Clarden (Chemistry). 

Lane, Crioutto—10. 

46. Ajitkumar Medda,.^ I^yaioiogy "Philological studies on thes 26th July, 
Laboratory, Bose Institute, effsets of antsbiotio vitamin 
03/1, Awaxwa Pn^hiQa- and hormone on the meta- 

chandra Boa^ Oaioutta—3, morphosis of tadpoles,*' 

(l^ysiol^y). 



tIOtmCAflOltft 


1965} 

Samf uid tiw loetl addnw of 
tho 


47. Babindrakiunar Smha, 17A, 
Neyaaohand Dotts Street, 
Oaioatta-~6. 

4ft. 8m. Sila Chaodhuri, SB, 
RajendralaJ Street (2nd 
floor), Calontta—6. 

49. Sm. Oita Pam, University 
College of Science, 92, 
Aoharyya PrafuUachandra 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

aO. Sudhirkumar Das, Lalbagan, 
Chandemagore, Diet. Hughli. 


51. Nirmalkumar Majumdar, !:iaha 

Institute of Nuclear Physios. 
92, Aoharyya Profullachwdra 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

52. Nimaikumar Ghosh, 7, Kasi 

Bose Lane, CalcuUa —6. 

53. 8m. Parul Chakrabarti, 12. 

Dilkhusa Street, Calcutta— 1 '<. 
64. Sarojkumar Chakrabarli, 67/1, 
Badridas Temple Street, 
Galcatta~4. 

55. .4maljyoti Ssngupta, lOA, 

Oancndra Mitra Lane 
Calcutta—4. 

56. Pmsadkuraar Dos, No. 37 (D II) 

East Kidwari Nagar. New 
Delhi—3. 

57. Dulalohandra Mukhopadhyay, 

Cossimbazar House, 302. 
Acharyya Prafullochandru 
Road, Calcutta—9. 

5ft. Sm. Ashalata Pal, 123A. 
Ballygungn Garden, Calcutta 
—19. 

59. Satyamay Mukhopadhyay, 
Suite No. H. 55, C. I. T. 
Buildings, 31, Modan 
Chatterjl Lane, Calcutta—7. 


80. 8m. DipaU Bhattacharyya, 

Department of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta 
(Resd. No. 13160 of 19.73-64). 

61. Muktmdiaadre Daa, Ghemistiy 

Departmeut, Kriahnagar 
Government College, F.O. 
Krishnagar, Dist. Nadia. 

62. Sankamath Kayal, 16/1, Komo- 

dan Bagan Lane, Caloutta— 
16. 

63. Painkaikuxnar Das, Institute of 

Ra^^ysioe and Bleotro- 
nios, univeraity CoUegs of 


Title of tiiaski Date admis. 

non to the degree 
by the ^mdwato 


“Miorobiologiotd and ehemioal 26th Jidy, 1964 
aimects of aotibioties” 

(Pure Chemistry). 

“Physioo-cbemical studies on 3ist Jnfy, 1964 
proteins with special re¬ 
ference to proteins of 
mUk.” (Pure Chemistry). 

"Synthetic investigation in fttb August, 1964 
natural products’* (Pure 
Chemistry). 


"Studies in the variation of fttb August, 1964 
metabolic pattern in cel¬ 
lular adaptation" (Applied 
Chemistry). 


'Studies of some neutron 
reaotioa.s with 14.5 Mov. 
Neutrons" (Pure Physic^i). 


21st August. 
1964. 


'.Studios on serum phos¬ 
phatase-.'' (Biocheraistrj'). 
‘Studies on terpenoids” 
(Pure Chemistry). 

.Studios on molecular com¬ 
plexes" (Pure Chemiiitry). 


I4t.li August, 

1964. 

29th August, 

1964. 

29th August, 

1964. 


■'Structuiv, stratigraphy and 
inetumorphism of sakolt 
scries. Bhandara, Dist.. 
Maharashtra" (Geology). 

'‘Application of hydro-dyma- 
raic principles to wme 
problems of the atmos¬ 
phere” (Pure Physios). 

"Spootrophotometif investi¬ 
gation on molecular com¬ 
plexes ' (Pure Chemistry). 

‘Studios on the production ot 
antifungal antibiotic from 
streptomyces spp.” (Botany) 

"Investigations on the Petro¬ 
logy of the igneous complex 
and on ‘^e associated 
chromite and vanadium- 
bearing titaniferoua magne¬ 
tite deposits of the area 
around Nausahi, Keoujhar, 
Diet.. Orissa, India" 
(Geology). 

‘‘Studies on the synthesis of 
sesquiterpeuoids" (Pure 
Chemistiy). 

"Studies, on the syntiiesis of 
sesquiterpenoids" (Pure 
Chemistry). 

“Studies on the oharaoteris- 
tics of p^ioal fltnen of 
bmra of diiurent age groups 
(Physiology), 

"Studies on hot carrier hall 
nobility and micro-wave 
oondQoftivtty of aemi>ocn* 


5th September, 
1964. 


5th September, 
1964. 


5th September, 
1964. 


12th September, 
1964. 

12th September, 
1964. 


12tb September, 
1964. 


18th September, 
1964. 


1st Ootobw, 1964 


21st November, 
1964. 
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64. 


6 «. 


66 . 


67. 


68 . 


69. 


70. 


S. 


3. 


4. 


i6. 

6 . 


7. 


MAmes Had local addren of the Title of thesis 

candidates 


Technology, 92, Aoharyya 
Prafullachiandra Road, 

Calcutta—9. 

Amalkanti Ohosh, 46, Kisir* 
bagan Boad, Calcutta—34. 

Dwijeshkiunar Dattamajumdar, 
Electronics Division, Indian 
Statistical Institute, 203, 
B. T. Boad, Calcutta—3S. 

Subhash Chaner Chadha, Be- 
searoh OfELcer, Indian Asso¬ 
ciation for the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta—32. 

Santironjan Bhattachaiyya, 
Lecturer in Chemistiy, B. E. 
College, Howrah. 

Timirranjan Sarbadhikari, 
27/1/lB, Jiban Krishna 
Mitra Boad, Calcutta—37. 


Santimay Basu, 32/lB, Gariahat 
Boad (South), Calcutta—31. 


Balen Nandi, Plot 46, Scheme 
40, Dr. Sundarimohan 
Avenue, Calcutta—14. 


duotors" (Badiophysics 
and Electronics). 

“Studies on the physios of 
imago formation’ (Applied 
Physics). 

“Studies on the Design of 
Magnetic Drum stores for 
use in electronic com¬ 
puters’’ (Badiophysics and 
Electronics). 

“Studies on initiator of poly¬ 
merisation with spec^ 
reference to the end groups 
of the polymers formed’’ 
(Chemistry). 

“Chemistry of plant pro¬ 
ducts" (Pure Chemistry). 

“Petrology of a part of the 
eastern Bajmahal traps 
with special reference to the 
secondary minerals" 

(Geology). 

“Some radio astronomical 
studies of the disturbed 
solar corona” (Badio¬ 
physics and Electronics). 

“Investigation on certain as¬ 
pects of the biology of some 
wood-rotting basidio- 
nycates” (Botany). 


Subolsakha Muhhopadhyay, 
T. G. CivU Lines, New 
Hyderabad, Lucknow,-U. P. 
Sudhansukumar Das, C/o 
Sri H. C. Dae, Boshkhola, 
P.O. Kharda (24-Farganas). 

Saktipada Muhhopadhyay, 16, 
Kankulia Boad, Calcutta—19. 


TTamaUfriabna Singhray, 25/lA, 
Anath Nath Deb Lane, 
Calcutta—87. 

Saohindranath Sahana, Demons¬ 
trator of Anatomy, N. B. S. 
Medical College, Calcutta—14. 
Madhusudon De, P.100, C. I. T. 
Boad, Scheme LII, Calcutta 
- -14. 


Debapraaad Sen, 92, Fidld 
Ambulanoe, O/o 56 A.'P.O. 


Studies on experimental 
obesity” (Physiology). 

“Studies with a treadmill of 
the factors influencing the 
efficiency of hill climbing” 
(Physiology). 

“The studies on morbidity 
and medical care of the 
Industrial workers under 
the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme (Calcutta) 
in 1969” (Epidemiology). 

“Studies on the occipito- 
Atlantic joint in the 
vertebrate series” (Ana¬ 
tomy). 

“A comparative study of the , 
spleen in some vertebrates” 
(Anatomy). 

“Studies on the Pharmaco¬ 
logical actions of Bauwolfla 
awaloids with special 
roferenc<‘ to their antago- 
niau to some neuro 
transmitter agents” 

(Pharmacology). 

“Pharmacological studies on 
new protein hormones, e-g., 
melanocyte stimulating 
hormone (MSH), ebo, 

' (Phannaoology). 


D.PkU. {Medical) 
«< 


Data of admis¬ 
sion to the degree 
Iqr the Syndicate 


2lBt November, 
1964. 

2lBt November, 
1964. 


2l8t November, 
1964. 


2lHt November, 
1964. 

2Sth November, 
1964. 


28th November, 
1964. 


28th November, 

1964. 


29th February, 
1964. 

14th March, 1964 

24th March, 1964 


11th April, 1964 

18th April, 1964 
25th April, 1964 


16th May, 1964 



msumiAmom 


im] 


2^5 


Nmm ud tiM looal •ddnn of Titl« of thetn Ditto of •dmia« 

tb* oandidato iiim to tbs degree 

by the Syadioeto 


ft. 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 

18 . 

13. 


U. 


Gba. Jeyewi Beyohaudhori, 4, 
Chowringhee Terrace, 

Oaloutta~20. 


Anilkumar Ohosh, F.284. 
Madiidi Road. Calcutta—24. 


Ramarendra Mitra, Department 
of Zoology, PrMidenoy 
College. Calcnttfl 12. 


Hirendralal Dhar, Dept, of 
Pharmacology, Muulana Azad 
Medical College, New Delhi. 

Rubirkumar Ciiattopadhyay, 
4, Victoria Terrace, Calcutta 
—16. 

Blrendranarayan Proead, Abui 
Aae Lane. Bankipore, Patna 


Aflok Bandyopadbyw, B66, 
Tilaknagor, Jaipur. Mjaathan 


Pradyotkumar De, 41/2/2, 
Serpentine. Lane, Calcutta- 
14. 


“Role of viroa ht earoinoamoee 
on oogenic property of oell 
firee filtrate of human 
malignant turnon on 
experimental animals" 
<Canoerology). 

“Some obaervations on x>ost 
paraaite relationship in 
experimental sidmonella 
infection.” (Immunology). 

“Embryological analysis of 
hephrio system of the chiok 
embryo with some relation 
to mammation anatomy" 
(Anatomy). 

“Investigations on the mecha¬ 
nism of anaphylaxis" 
(Pharmacology). 

'Fascial substitutes in muscle 
transplantation operations" 
(Experimental Soj^ery). 

“Estimation ribofiavine defi¬ 
ciency in various dermato¬ 
sis in the tropics" 
Dermatology). 

“Studies on different fraction 
of blood lipids in normal 
and diseased subjects and 
Rhesus monke3rB“ (Bio¬ 
chemistry). 

Cyto-ohemistry of Cancer 
Cell biology” (Canoero- 


Iftth May, 1904 


Iftth May, 1964 


30th May, 1064 


SOth May, 1064 

1st July, 1964 

ftth September, 
1964. 

2 lBt November, 
1064. 


2lBt November, 
1964. 


Caudidatoe admitted to the Doctorate Degrees 
(Between let December. 1964 and 11th January, 1965) 


D.Litt. 

,‘1. Ainiyakumar Ohakrabart-i, “A Critical and Comparative nth Dewmber, 
33/lA, BadurHsqan Street, study of Mahimabhatta'e 1964. 

reJeutta—9. Vyaktiviveka" {Sanskrit). 


D.5c. 


6 . Dwarikaaath Das, D^t. of “Industrial and Nutritional fttb January. 

Appbed Chemistry, Univer- Aspects of Tea” (Applied 1964. 
sity Colleges of Science and fhemistry). 

Technology, 02, Acharyya 
Prafullaohudra Road, 

Calcutta—9. 

7. Dr. Ooraehand Chattepadhyay, ‘Rtudies in bacterial ffhoe- ftth January, 

Dept of Applied Chemistry, pholipase” (Applied , 1965. 
tJnivorsity College of Seiwioe Chemistry), 
and Technology, 92, Acharyya 
Prafullachandra Road, 

Calcutta-~0. 


D.Phil. (Arts) 

25. Anilbaran Gangnpadhyny, 9. “Ramanftads Yati’a Chandt- Stih Deomnber, 
Kedamath Bhattacharyya mangala" (Bengali). , 1066; 

Lane, Calcutta—36. 



966 


TBB CiOcmim KBynw 


Nime aod local addreas tha 
candidate 


Title of theaia 


M. ' Saahthiptoaad Bhattaoharyya, 
Leotuier, (%aodenui^ie 
Government College, P.O. 
Chaademagore, Ho(^ly. 
tT. Abdua Bubhan Khan, 11, 
Komedan Bagan Lane, 
CaJoutta—] 6, 


29. Amarpraaad Bhattaoharyya, 
P.O. and Vill., Da^in 
Oobindepur, via Baruipur, 
Diet. 24-Pargana8. 


“Santaraaa and ita aoope ib 
literaton** (Sanakrit). 


“Critical edition of Yuauf Ali 
Elhan'a Tarikh-i>Mahabat> 
jang (or Ahwal-i-Alivirdi 
^an)’’ with Engliah 
translation and introduc* 
tion (Persian). 

“Sri Nimbark'O'Daitadaita 
Darsan” (Sanakrit). 


tl. 

T2. 

28. 

24. 


28. 


28. 


22 . 


28. 


28. 


80 . 


81. 


82 . 


88 . 


84. 


D.Phil. (Scwnoc) 


Aron Kumar Pant, Indian 
Aaaooiation for the Culti¬ 
vation of Science, Jadavpur, 
Calcutta—32. 

Sm. Bandana Gupta, P/1, 
Central Park, Jadavpur, 
Calcutta—32. 

Ajitkumsr Mai, Institute of 
Geophysics and Planetar}' 
Ph}rBios, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Angeles, U.S.A. 

6 m. Latika Danda, 62/1, Golf 
dub Road, ToUygunge, 
Calcutta—33. 

Mihirkumai’ Basu, P.273, 
C. I. T. Road, Calcutta—10. 

Bm. Malabika Ghoah, Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, Presidency 
CoUege, Calcutta—12. 

Sm. Krishna Bikdar, 84/4, 
Patnatala Lane, Calootta>—0. 


Parimalkumar BeoBaarma, 6, 
Nitai Babu Lane, Oaleutta— 
12 . 

Girldhari Majumdax, O/o. Oapt. 
0. Debi, 81, Golamahal, P.O. 
Bsrrao^mre, Dt. 24.Parganaa 

8 m. Manjuari Ben, O/o. Sri P. K. 
Sen, Manager, Central Braille 
V n u , Government of India. 
Bajpur Road, Debra Dun. 
Mohaachand Baxal, 2/1, Thakur 
Daa Palit Lane, Cidoutta—12 
Jayantakrishna Datta, 16/lC, 
Ram Kanta Bose Street, 
Oabutta—8. 

Sm. Sunanda Bardhan (Mrs. 
Adit}ra), 50C, MotHal Nehru 
Road, Calcutta—^20. 
Rabindranath Mukhopadhyay, 
Department of Chemistry, 
University Coll^ of Science, 
92, Aoharyya PraiuUaohaodra 
Road, Gairatta^. 


“The structure of 8.8- 
dibromo P-amino Benzoic 
acid” (Physios). 

“Some investigations in 
Riemannian Geometry” 
(Pure Mathematics). 

“Surface waves in layered 
elastic media” (Applied 
Mathematics). 

“Ghycolytio enzymes in 
higher plants” (Botany). 

“A study of Nephelinesyenite 
and Anorthosite of 
Koraput, Orissa” (Gelogy). 

“Cytogenetical and embijo 
cultural work in rice 
(O.Bativa.L) and related 
species” (Botany). 

“Effect of drugs on brain 
metabolism with special 
reference to apinaJ cord 
tisBuas of rate^’ (Pb 3 rsio- 
logy). 

“BtudiM on tarmitea” “(In- 
aeota : laoptara)” (Zook^) 

“The systematic studies of 
the Zoo.paraaitio hema- 
todes of vertebrates” 
(Zoology). 

“Studies on wood destroying 
fungi—Indian species of 
fomes and termetes” 
(Botany). 

“Physioloideal studies in 
hibernation” (Phyaiolomr). 

“Induced by|wrthyroidTsm 
and reproduction in female 
rats and rhesus monkeys” 
(Zoology). 

“Studies on eleotrolytio 
equilibria” (Chemistry). 

"CSiemioal investigation of 
some Euphorbiaccal 

planta” (Obemiatry). 


Date of admit- 
aion to tha degree 
by the Syndiwte 

6 th January, 
1968- 


8 th January, 
1968. 


8 th January, 
1968. 


12th December, 
1964. 


12th December. 
1964. 

19th December, 
1964. 


19th December, 
1964. 

8 th January, 

1968. 

8 th January, 

1968. 


8 th January, 
1968. 


8 th January, 

1868. 

8 th January. 

1968. 


8 th January, 
1968. 


8 th January. 

1068. 

tth January, 

1968. 


8 th January, 

1988. 

8 th January. 

1968. 



NOTIFICATIONS 
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1966 ] 

Name and local address of the Title of thesis Date of adznis- 

candidate sion to the degree 

by the Syndicate 


86 . 


86 . 


87. 


88 . 

89. 


« 0 . 


(tl. 


14. 


Hi. 

17. 


18. 


Candidates admitted to the Doctorate Degrees 
(Between 12th January, 1955 and 16th January, 1965) 


D.PhU. {Science) 


Sudhirbhu^an Basumallik, 
19/1, A. C. Mitra, Lane, 
Konnagar, Diet. Hooghly. 

Sunilkumar Bandvopadhvay, 
Cliomirttry Departm >nt. 

School of Tropicfd Medicine, 
Calcutta—12. 

Residence : Ramchandra 

Chatterjee, Road, Paiiihuti, 
24>Parsana.s. 

Sm. Sibarii Datta, 3.3B, Abinash 
Kaviraj, Street, Calcutta—5. 

Nirmalendu Maitra, 141/G, 
South Sintheo Road, Calcutta. 
—60. 

Qaurariga Gangopadhy^, 
Dept of Pure Chemistry. 
Univi'r^iity College of Scieneo, 
92, Aeharyya Prafulla- 
Chandra Road, Calcutta—9. 

G. S. Sambamurthi, Lecturer in 
Chemistry. University of 
North Bengal, Raja Ram< 
mohunpur, P.O. North Bengal 
University, Dist. Darjeeling. 

K-tlaeiiand Das, Dept, of 
Chemistry, Boat' In.stitute, 
93/1, Acharyya Prafulla- 
chandra Road, Calcutta—9. 


‘Stratigraphy and sedimen¬ 
tation of the purona in 
Warangal District, Andhra 
Pradesh” (Geology). 

' Chemical investigation on 
medical plants” (Pure 
Chemistry). 


“Chemical investigation on 
some medical plants” 
(Pure Chemistry). 

“Studies on coagulation and 
electrical proptirties of 
colloids” (Pure Chemistry). 

“Chemical investigation on 
mcxlical plants” (Pure 
Chemistry). 


“Studies in Alicyclic sys¬ 
tems” (Pum Chemistry). 


“Study of chemical consti¬ 
tuents of some plants and 
btdonging to the family 
Rutaoeae” (Pure Chemistry), 


16th January, 
1965. 


16th January. 
1903. 


16th January, 
1965. 

16th January, 
1963. 

I0th January, 
1965. 


16th January, 
1965. 


16th .Tanuiirv, 
1965. 


M.D. (1963) 

Sambhunath Chattopulhvdv. 'Studies in secretory func- Kith Januay, 
M.B.B.S., Medicof Sup Tin- tions of the stomach and 1965. 
tt>ndent. Dunlop Rubber Co. chronic peptic ulcer." 

(I), Ltd., Officials’ Qrs. No. 

256, P.O. Sahaganj, Dist. 

Hooghly. 

D.Phil. {Mediced) 


Sudhindrachandra Ray, 7, Asu 
Biswas Rood, Calcutta—26. 
Jitendranath Byabrata, IIA, 
Ram Banorjee Lane, Bow- 
bazar, Calcutta—12. 


Amul 3 raranjan Datta, Patho¬ 
logist, I. D. Pliispital, Belia- 
gMta, Calcutta—10. 

Ranajitohandra Sil, 70B, Jatin 
Dos Road, Ballygungc, 
Calcutta—29. 


“Studies on Hypervitamino- 
sia A” (Biochemistry). 

“Study on comparativo ana¬ 
tomy of gall bladder in 
vertebrates (inacrosoopio 
and microscopio)” (Ana¬ 
tomy). 

“ Evidence 4 of the operation 
of cholera enterotoxin in 
the human disease” 
(Bacteriology). 

“Histoohenuoal studies on 
brain tissues of man and 
different types of oommon 
laboratory animals and its 
relation u) brain tumour 
with particular reference 
to enzymes, e.g., phos¬ 
phatases and Boocinio 
dehydrogenase’* (Patho¬ 
logy). 


5th 1 >i‘cefnber, 

64. 

6 tli December, 
1964. 


8 Ui January. 
1965. 


8 th January, 
1965. 
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HARTMANN’S THEORY OF MORAL VALUES 

Dr. Peitibhushan Chattkbjee 
Calcutta University 

1 

To Nicolai Hartmann goes tlie credit for having made in recent times 
a bold attempt to defend the realistic value theory in the ethical field. As 
a metaphysician Hartmann is a phcnomenologist and his ethical theory 
is influenced by Ids phenomenological outlook. 

In his epistemological method he follows Edmund Husserl, and in 
his approach to the problem of value he borrows extensively from Max 
Scheler. Among the ancient thinkers he is s}H*cially indebted to, are Plato 
and Aristotle. Tlio thinker whom he wants to correct is perhaps Immanuel 
Kant. 

II 

The chief moral concept in Hartmann's ethics is the concept of vahte. 
Values are at the background of all moral laws, and conscience is but an 
expression of the claims of the values on us. But what is the nature of 
values ? Values are objective and real, and yet like ordinary objects they 
do not belong to the world of st'nsci-exporionce. They are not the creations 
of human will and thought. They arc essences—they are like Platoniu 
Ideas. They have a dignity of their own which is not revealed to a postenori 
exp3rience. They are to be distinguished from mere objects of desire which 
arc subjective and which vary from nuin to man and from time to time 
(though such objects may be cairiors of value). They an. not to be con- 
fused with acts—they rather hover over the acts and give them their valua. 
tional meaning. The valuableness of a valuable object is quite different 
from the object itself. In fact, all objects, good or bad, have the same 
Being— it is only through a sense of value that a discrimination between 
the good and the bad is possible. To quote Hartmann, “The valuable. 
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ness is different from any given structure and from every relation, although 
it inheres in them ; it is an ena sui generis, an essence of another sort.” * 

From the above it is clear that Hartmann is a believer in the two- 
world theory of reality—^the world of ideal self-existence and the world of 
actual existence. Reality comprehends both axiological and ontological 
being. The values exist in a world of their own, though it is possible foV 
ontological world to establish contact with it. In other words, the Ideal 
constitutes a sphere of its own side by side with, and yet independently 
of, the world of the actual. As denizens of the world of the ideal, the ethical 
values remain unchangeable or invariable, even though the particular acts 
and situations which acquire the value-qualities are constantly changing. 

But how are values to be known ? Since thc 3 ' arc a priori, it is obvious 
they cannot bo knowoi through the ordinary mode of sense-object contact. 
The knowledge of value is possible through a special kind of ‘sensing of 
values’ which is comparable to the Platonic mode of ‘beholding the Ideas’. 
This sensing is primal, immediate and unique. Value-consciousness is a 
value-feeling. Values are often revealed to us in times of emotional ten¬ 
sion.® Like Meinong, Hartmann believes that our emotional exp(?riencc8 
provide us with an epistemological organ. As Hartmann puts it, “Mim’s 
sensing of values is the annunciation of their Being in the discerning person, 
and indeed in their peculiar idealistic kind of existence. The apriority of 
the knowledge of them is no intellectual or reflective apriority, but is emo¬ 
tional, intuitive.”® The a priori value-sense is therefore a kind of emo¬ 
tional cum intuitive insight into the objective order that the values con¬ 
stitute,* and it must not bo presumed to be providing us with certain pro¬ 
ducts of our subjective imagination or persomtl prefcrcnctsi. 

The function of values, as revealed to our intuitive sense, is normative. 
They provide us with certain broad and fundamental guiding principles or 
standards of judgments. When an act or a situation is adjudged as posses¬ 
sing value, it moans that its actuality comes uji to the norm proclaimed by 
a value. But this does not mean that values lay down particular working 
rules for every situation. The science of value or axiology is therefore 
to be carefully distinguished from a psuedo-science like Causistry. Ethics 
is not hortatory. 

P Since the understanding of moral values is a matter of a priori insight, 
it ^nnot be expected that all will have the same type of cognition of value 
or all will be able to understand the real significance of value. Ethical, 

1 N. Hartmann, Ethica, Vol. I (Eng. Tr. by 6. Coit), p. 217. 

2 It is said that Hartmann himself had a vision of the values while ho was fighting 
aaa soldier during World War I. Stanton Coit, tho translator of Hartmann's Etkik, 
offers the following interesting piece of information : “It was during the winter of 1016- 
17, while he fHartmann) was a soldier in the trenches on the Eastern Front, under the 
incessant firing of the Btissian guns, that he made his/tr«f analyses of ‘mor^ values'.’’ 
(Had., Preface, p. 10). 

' - 3 Op ett., p. 186. 

.. 4 It should be noted in this connection that, according to Hartmann, a posteriori 
is possible only of the real or actual sphere and never of the ideal realm ; but 
9 knowledge may be possible both of the idealfand the actual realms. 
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judgments are analogous to niathema4;ical propositions like s”sl. Eveiy. 
one oannot understand its truth. Much in the same way every one cannot» 
have ethical insight. 

• Although values do not have an ontological mode of existence, '&ey 
have a ‘tendency to reality’. They do not like to remain shut up, so to 
spe;ik, in tho world of ideal solf-oxistence, but they incessantly make a 
demand upon men, the inhabitants of the real world, to realize them. While 
elucidating this aspect of values, Hartmann introduces his famous concept 
of Ideal oughl-to-be, and other allied notions. The ‘ought’ belongs to the 
essence of value—it is not ‘ought-to-do’, it is ‘ought-to-be*. The ought* 
to-be and ought-to-do cannot be always identical. International peace, 
for example, is an ideal ought-to-be, but still it is not possible to realize it 
individually and hence it is not a case of ought-to-do so far as individual 
men are concerned. Thus every ought-to-do is conditioned by an ought-to* 
bo, but every ought-to-bo cannot have a claim upon an ought-to-do. Besides 
the ideal ought-to-be, there is a positive ought-to-bo, which “occurs when 
the ideal finds itself in opposition to reality, when the self-existent values 
are unreal.”® Tho positive ought-to-be therefor© adheres to the tension 
between the ideal and the real. This tension is somethii^ genuine, for 
though tho real may be indiflFeront to the ideal, the ideal cannot remain so 
as it always presses for its realization. The positive ought-to-be thus 
stands midway bctw'ocn the ideal ought-to-bo and the ought-to-do proper. 
In the positive ought-to-be tho ideal ought-to-be is only one element, tiw 
other iinijortant element l>eing the oi)j)osition or t«tnsion between the spheres 
of ideality ami actuality. Tho relation between necessity and possibility 
in tho throe spliciros of ideal ought-to-be, actual world and positive ought- 
to-bo may bo briefly stated thus : (a) in tho sphere of ideal ought-to-be 
necessity and possibility-stand out separate from each other; (6) in the 
actual w'orld necessity and possibility are in equilibrium, inasmuch as the 
actual world is neither itself a perfect value, nor completely opposed to 
value; and (c) in the case of positive ought-to-do necessity pre-dominates 
upon possibility. 

But here an important problem arises. Mere pressing forward on 
the part of the ‘ought’ does not lea,d to its actualisation. There must be 
a point of contact between the id<*al and the actual—^there must be an activt 
carrier of values who must struggle for their realization. According to 
Hartraaim, man—^the subject—oifors such a point of contact. On him 
devolves a great responsibility-;—^the responsibility of actualizing the values 
in tlus world, of bringing the values out of their secluded world, so to speak. 
In the words of Hartmann, “Man, a vanishing quantity in the universe, 
is still in his owm way stronger than it; he is the veliicle of a higher principle, 
lie is the creator of a reality which possesses significance and value, h,e, 
transq^ta the real world a higher worth.”* The role (rf man is two-fold—. 
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he is the seer of values and he is also the realizer of values. He is the hU' 
trument and medium through whom the values get a chance of being re¬ 
alized. Man, the subject, is not a creator or determiner of the values, 
though the values are for the subject; but still in and through the realisation 
of the values, he moulds, transforms and builds up the world. As a moral 
being struggling for the actualization of values, man has two ^births’—^he 
is bom first like any other creature or existent and is subject to the general 
natural laws ; but gradually with the dawn of a vision into the moral values, 
he is bora once again, as it were, in the world of values. It should be noticed 
in this connection that the relatedness of values to man does not lead to any 
hind of relativity of values, for, as Hartmann insists, relatedness is not the 
same as relativism. 

In the hierarchy of values the lower values are basic and the higher 
values depend on the lower, according to Hartmann. Hence he formulates 
the following fundamental categorial law in the domain of value—“The 
lower categories are the stronger and more independent, while the weaker 
and more conditioned are the higher and more complex”. And from this 
he deduces the conclusion : “To sin against a lower value is in general more 
grievious than to sin against a higher; but the fulfilment of a higher is 
morally more valuable than that of a lower.”’ 

Since man is entnisted with the highest task of value-realization, 
he must be regarded a free agent, ho must have freedom of choice in his 
work of selection of values. Apart from his freedom, man’s valuational 
discernment becomes meaningless for all practical purpose. To quote 
Hartmann, “Valuational discernment and valuational eifectiveness upon 
the real conduct and life of man are separated from each other only through 
freedom of choice.”* In his eagerness to maintain the freedom of man, 
Hartmann stoutty opposes all forms of teleology. To yield to teleology is 
to get Ethics corrupted by Philosophy. Hartmann is critical of teleology, 
because he feels that it sets up the notion of a Supreme Mind who pre. 
ordains and determines a goal and makes man a slave to it. Man is handed 
over unconditionally in a bondage to certain fixed ends which are by no 
means of his own choosing. His nature would then be destroyed in the 
primacy of cosmic teleology. Another defect of teleology is that it inverts 
the general categorial law of the value-world, viz., the lower law or lower 
value constitutes the basis or the pre-supposition of the higher, for teleology 
would speak of a control from the. above and would thus make the lower 
and simpler laws dependent upon the higher. Just as in the physical world 
a building can have a higher structure only upon a lower and a deeper foun¬ 
dation, so in the axiological world the higher values depend on the lower. 
To loose sight of this is to ignore the uniqueness of man. The metaphysical 
humanization of the Absolute would mean the annulment of man. Again, 
the finalis tie nexus of man flows in the opposite direction of the temporal 

JOp- oU., Vol. II, p. 03. 
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sacoession, inasmuch as teleology presumes that the futuze detormiaes 
the present; but this is not possible as time is irreversible^ Proclaiming 
the supremacy of man and his freedom in an otherwise determined wwld, 
Hartmann says in the concluding lines of the First Volume of his EihiM : 
“The moral being is not the Absolute nor the State nor anything else in 
the world but, singly and alone, man, the primal carrier of moral values 
and disvalues.” 


Ill 

We have stated above the salient features of Hartmann’s metaphysics 
of values. To understand him more fully, we would do well to compare 
him with some other philosophers. 

Tn his doctrine of the self-existence of values in a separate world of 
their own, Hartmann comes closest to Plato. Plato might not use the 
modern term ‘value’, but his Ideas as essences or reals are comparable to 
Hartmann’s values. Like Plato, Hartmann also believes that some sort of 
intuitive insight is necessary for a glimpse into the world of values. But 
Hartmann is not a thorough-going Platonic. Plato conceives of the world 
of Ideas as of a pyramidal structure with the Idea of the Glood at the apex. 
So with him the higher value is more fundamental than the lower. But 
Hartmann would differ from him. Hartmann does not speak of any Supreme 
Value determining or ruling from above, nor of any higher value condi¬ 
tioning the lower. Again, Plato’s Idea of the Good is essentially teleological 
and he seems to identify God with the Good, But Hartmann would reject 
any form of teleology and would eschew the idea of God. Moreover, Plato 
is not quite clear as to how the universal, eternal Ideas may be related to 
the fleeting particulars of the world. But, as pointed out before, Hartmaam 
discovers the point of contact betw’een the ideal and the actual spheres in 
man. Man carries the responsibility for realizing the values. 

To Aristotle he is very much indebted, specially for the actual olsssi- 
fication of virtues which he undertakes in the Second Volume of his work. 
He describes Aristotle as “the ancient master of ethical research”. Be* 
garding the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle, he soys, “It shows a mastery 
in the description of values which is evidently the result and culmination 
of a whole development of a careful method.”* But Hartmann, when he 
borrows from Aristotle, ro-interprets the virtues in the light of the present 
social conditions. Following the foot-steps of Aristotle, he says that, in 
the ontological sense, virtue is a “middle”, though in the axiologioal sense 
virtue may be called the supreme value. 

Amongst his contemporaries he closely follows Soheler. He takes' 
over from Scheler his ethics of value and fits it into his system. But hs' 
parts company with Soheler when Scheler develops the noti<m of GodhMu^ 
repudiates such metaphysical personalism. He also rejeots 

OlMd., Fnfoee, p. 17. 
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Soheler’s doctrine of the Collective Person or Communal Person. For 
Hartmann, man —alone and singly —carries out the ethical task. 

Hartmann, while elucidating the nature of the a priori seeks to remove 
or correct some of the ‘mistakes’ to which, in his opinion, Kantianism has 
given rise. He alleges that Kant has identified the a priori with the sub¬ 
jective—Kant should luive soon that the a priori in the sphere of moral 
values is objective. To quote Hartmann, “Subjectivistic and functionalistic 
a ps'iorism was itself a confusion, a total misunderstanding of the originally 
objective character of everj’thing knowable a priori.Again, Kant 
has confused the a priori with the formal, and this perhaps is a natural 
consequence of his subjectivism. But here Hartmann points out that the 
a priori values are self-dependent and material. Fmther, Kant makes a 
third confusion between the a priori and the rational. He seems to think 
that the ‘given’ is purely sensuous and therefore cannot be a priori. The 
a priori, he thinks, is invariably rational and the a posteriori sensuous. But 
Hartmann argues that moral acts are not cognitive—they are basically 
emotive arising from situations of tension. As opposed to Kant, Hartmann 
shows that the moral values are a priori and objective, material and emotional 
in character. In spite of his general opposition to Kant, he accepts the dis¬ 
tinction between negative freedom (indeterminacy) and positive freedom 
(self-determination), and, like Kant, insists on the need for human freedom. 

Of the views of the English witers ho discusses mainly the Utilitarian 
views, but he pays little attention to the evolutionary school. Though 
he lacks the capacity for cold analysis, his view bears some resemblace to 
Moore’s conception of the indefinability of the Good and the general realistic 
attitude. In his insistence on the supremacy of the moral values, Hartmann 
comes close to Bashdall. 


IV 

As we now approach the close of our brief survey, we cannot but offer 
our tribute of respect to our philosopher. Indeed, as an axiologist of the 
realistic school, he tries his best to defend the moral values against the 
onslaughts of subjectivism, relativism and scepticism. He draws our 
attention to the role of man and the importance of his emotional experience 
in the lAoral sphere. Moreover, his ethical views have a metaphysical 
foundation and are wide enough to be applicable to all sorts of values. 

But in spite of its merits, Hartmann’s theory has some difSfcuIties of 
its own, and they require clarification. 

Of the different controversial aspects of Hartmann’s theory it is the 
two-^orld theory which is specially called in question. As we have seen 
already, Hartmann makes a distinction between the world of values and . 
th? world of existence, between the axiological and the ontological world. 

p. i«4. 
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As the moral values have been deprived of ontological character, their 
position becomes very weak. Their high axiological character cannot 
mend the situation because of their initial ontological weakness. That 
the two worlds cannot remain separate has been virtually admitted by him 
when he searches for a via media or a point of contact in man. A better 
metaphysical course would have been to hold that the highest reality is also 
the highest value. 

In order to retain the a priori character of the values, Hartmann speaks 
of a special mode of knowl<«dge of values. He speaks of beholding the 
values through valuo-fecling. But it is difficult to understand how the 
values can be ‘beheld’ unless they are embodied in this or that particular 
fact of experience. The self-existence of values requires to be reconciled 
with the possibility of their manifestation through the facts of experience. 

Hartmann attaches great importance to the role of man and eulogises 
him for bis ‘responsibility’. He expects that man,' when endowed with 
the vision of the good, will play the role of a carrier and realizer of Values; 
and in this connection he puts the highest premium upon man’s freedom. 
But it seems that hero there are certain lacunoe. There is no guarantee 
that man will have the requisite vision in every case, and further even when 
he has the vision there is no certainty that he will try to realize the value 
or values concomod. Hartmann puts too much reliance on man’s freedom. 
As a free agent, man has as much freedom to choose the di8value8*a8''the 
values. Thus so far as the actualization of the”’values is concerned, the 
position seems to be precarious. 

Hartmann places the ethical values on the same status with logico* 
mathematical truths. But this equality of status may be doubted. The 
a priority of the logico-mathematical truths may be easily recogni8ed,®’a8 
8pon as they are sought to be denied, for such denial would give rise to self- 
contradiction. But this same test may not be effectively applied to ethical 
Judgments, for there is hardly any etliical proposition"which cannot be 
conveniently denied under some circumstance or other. 

Though Hartmann starts with the original objective character of values. 
It seems that ho caimot adhere long to the ‘purity’ of their objective character. 
With the introduction of man as the solo carrier of values, the moral situation 
seems to be changing its originaljnature. Soon a complex situation is created 
wherein the objective values, the external circumstiinces and hum.''.n con¬ 
sciousness are inter-related and it becomes difficult to separate the one 
from the other. Hartmann’s concejition of the ideal ought-to-be as dis¬ 
tinguished from the positive ought-to-be and ought-to-do seems to be un¬ 
warranted. It appears that the ideal ought-to-be is just a substantialisation 
of the practical ought-to-bo. The possibility of an ideal becomes patent 
to us only when t here is a reference to a practical situation wherein the ideal 
is not realised. The ideal oi^ht-to-be as a mere ideal apart fh>m a concrete 
situation seems to lose its normative character. 
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HArtm<iD]i*’B contention thnt in tilie value-world the lower values mo 
fisore fundanmtal or basic is also open to question. It appears that the 
4Uialogy of the supers^cture of a building standing on its foundation can* 
not be applied to the axiological world. In the axiological world it is the 
qmditative supmority that counts. It is because the higher values possess 
qualitative superiority that the lower values have a nisus towards them. 
It is true that the violation of the lower values is a greater sin; but that 
does not prove their fundamental superiority in any qualitative sense. 

Finally, Hartmann’s apprehension about teleology is unjustified. 
He seems to have unnecessarily developed a kind of allergy for teleology. 

' The view that the existence of a supremely purposive mind would lead to 
the negation of moral life may not be accepted by all. It may bti '•ontended 
that divine permeation of the world instead of robbing the world of its moral 
character would guarantee the final victory of morality. Tliere are men 
who may feel that apart from the helping hand of God no man can win the 
moral struggle. The teleological character of the world does not mean 
that man’s will is in the iron grasp of some unsympathetic foreign agency. 
The teleologists do not always presume that God is a distant deity issuing 
commands from the above—^thoy often hold that God is an immanental 
principle working from within and in co-operation with men. Further, 
it is held by some thinkers that the realisation of the moral values may not 
constitute the summum bonum of life, as presumed by Hartmann—morality 
is regarded by them as a stepping stone to something higher. Hartmann 
should have given due consideration to those possibilities. 

We, therefore, conclude that some modification of the original rigid 
position of Haxtmann is called for; but this does not moan any relapse 
to naturalism or scepticism in moral sphere.* 

* A paper read at the 38th. Session of The Indian Philosophioal Congress held 
Ia Uadrae in December, 19M. 



PSVCHCMXXJICAL INTERPRETATIONS <3iF. 
TAGORE'S GlTSf5jAU (CONTINUED) 

Db. Dbbbrdba Chandra Dasoupta, M.A. (Cauf.). Bd.D. (CAUff.) 

Hymn No. 56 

In this hymn are embedded the cults of bhakti or devotion* jhSna 
or wisdom, and karma or action, which are so essential for the 
realisation of God in the lotus of the heart oi the devotee. Here in 
the first section of the hymn is depicted how a votary with his devo¬ 
tional song, sung in praise of God out of love for Him, could only 
realise in the dream sfat» in trance His arrival at the ‘vijan gharer 
dv&re’ or at the gate of the solitary house with a flower garland in 
hand. The real implica'ion here is tliai the seer has not as yi^t 
realised the presence of God in the lotus of his heart as He has halted 
only at the gate. This proves that the doors at the five gates of the 
beurt are closed against the divine personality as the lotus there is 
not blossomed forth by cultivating '^ama' and other qualities. 
(Chandyogyopanised, Adb. 3, Khauda 3, Mantras 1 to 6.) Here the 
seer in his waking state in trance realises the aerial descent of God 
from His throne in heaven into the lotus of his heart only to halt at 
the solitary gate. It is refreshing in no small measure for the die* 
appointed sage to realise that his tunes could only reach the ears of 
the Lord. It is quite obvious here that the saint must have set his 
mind upon ‘OM' while singing it in melodious tunes. Here parental 
instinct and religiosity ; and their concomitant emotions of love of 
God for the votary and the devotee’s lova for Him are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn is mentioned how the saint 
confesses his delinquency for not poBsessing the gnnas or ihe qualities, 
which are so essential for the purity of the mind by the arrest of 
its waverings before it is set upon God. Hence he mourns b«fo.e 
the creator with humble submission that he does not possess any of 
the qualities, found in so many members of fiis assembly. To realise 
God one must possess the qualities and cultivate them with the uflk 
WMvering mind, made pure by its release from sattvab (esitotRie), 
raja]^ (energy) and tama^ (inertia) whieh make up the tWrtid 
phenomena. It is proposed to repeat here the di soi N wfons of the 
qoalitieB. ak«a4y made in conaeotioii with the hyom *14 m 
follows: 

*{ • 
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(0 dam(b or the control of the mind 

‘ ^ A Beer with thorongh control over hie mind BnoceedsinoWiteraiing 
fro«n it his tpiipl or thirst for desires, both impure-^nd pore. 9ama 
18 the highest object of worship and it gives bliss to its cultivator. It 
arrests the illusion of the mind. The relevant text runs : 

*‘4amenasadyate lireyah feimo hi paramain padam ( 

^raah ^ivah ^amah ^antih i$amo bhrintinivaranamH” 

(Yogavasisthah, M^mnksnprakaranam—2, Sargah 18, V. 62, p. 
104, E)d. by W. L. Sasiri Papsikar). A sage with his mental equipoise 
is not disturbed by the constant cropping up of undesirable instincts 
and their concurrent emotions. It is quite apparent h *re that a 
seeker of truth with thorough control over his mind succeeds in his 
nirvija samadhi or trance without the germinating of seeds in the 
form of desires, which are thoroughly burnt with the help of trans¬ 
cendental knowledge. He is happy in his mental equipoise. His 
soul is released from the impurities and is cooled as the thoughts are 
free from them. The impurities are in reality the enemies of the soul. 
The text in support of the above statement runs : 

^'pnmsah pralamatrptasya (^italaechataratmanah | 
damabhdsita cittasya ^atrurapyeti mitratamll" 

{ibid., V. 63, p. 104). He is said to po‘>se88 double-lotuses in the 
heart when *^ama' in the form of a lotus is budding forth in the btus 
of bis heart. He is more like Hari, the god of preservation and can 
subdue the passions of others when he comes into contact with them* 
The relevant texts run : 

“hrtkuie^ayako^esu yesitn femaku<esayam 1 
satatp vikasitam te hi dvihrtpadmah samaharehll 
fema^rih fobhate yesam mnkhendavakalafikite | 
te knllnendavo vandylh sandaryavijitendriyahll” 

{ibid., VV. 55-56, p. 105). A person with his mental equipoise is 
not a]fected*’by the five senfes: optical, auditory, tactual, olfactory, 
and gnstatory. Here it is evident that ‘^ama’ or the control of the 
mind is vitally related to *dama’ of the control of the senses. The 
relevant text is inserted below in support of the above claim ; 

**&t»tvipr#$vS cA dfjtva oa bhuktva ghratva b'ubhaaubham j 
na hyfyati giaysli yah sa ®nta iti katbyatell” 

i^.^V.72,p,106), 
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. <i») Vioirft or investigation. 

Vio&ra greatly helps a samt to realise bis vidaha-in.akti or salva* 
tion in death. Nitvija^aqpiadhi is not possible withont t^ira* By 
its cnltivation a sage expargates firom his mind the seeds of 
desires, both impure and pore. When he saoceeds in the fnll develop¬ 
ment of his reasoning faculty his mind is released from desires. The 
text relevant to the point runs : 

“svavicaramahau^adbya sadhuscittanisappayi | 
tayottamatvapradaySi nlibhivafichati n&ujafiyatili*' 

(Yogavasisthah, Momuksuprakaranam, Sargah 14, V. 30, p. 108). 
The real purport here is that salvation is possible only by the 
cultivation of vicara or the reasoning faculty, which is 'viveka-padma 
or the lotus in the form of discrimination. Bhnd faith in religious 
belief as an aid to spiritual salvation is discarded. A votary must 
accept his faith with firm convictions. In this respect the teachers and 
the preachers of ancient India were far ahead of their modern connter- 
parts in the world. 

(m) Sarntoe», or satiety. 

Saqiio§a is enumerated in Sutra No. 32 of the Sadhanapads in 
the Yogadar4ana as one of the five niyamas or regulations prescribed 
for the ascetics. Vyasa, the commentator of the above treatise 
defines it as follows : ‘'8amto.sah sannilutasadhanadadhikasyannpidit- 
s&’* or the repugnance for desires to take more than the immediate 
requirements for livelihood. Here a seer practising asceticism 
abscinds from his mind the instinjits of acquisition and its emotion 
bt joy for receiving worldly objects by rousing in it the instincts of 
repulsion and its emotion of disgust for them. Thoughts cooled by 
the touch of t-amtosah are being blossomed forth by commg into con'* 
tact with wisdom much after the manner of the lotuses, blossomed 
forth by the touch of the sun’s rays. The relevant text runs : 

‘’saiptofaliialaip cetaih ^uddhavijflanad{'ftibhih i 
bhf4aip vika4amayati surySip^uhhirivimvujamll” 

{ibid., Sargah, 33, V. 8, p. 11). 

(*c) Satsanga or the association of the wite. 

Satsanga signifies nurture, which is so essential for the develop* 
oqent .of character under the careful guidance of the competent 
tqal preceptor, vastly lesurned in the Bcriptnres* possessed of sel{«rea^* 
ijiicm. ^ 6pir)toal growth and development le«4ii^ to salvato 
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[m fiecnred in an ideal atmo6|»h«;e, fir^ from the eorrapiang imflheiioea 


So'^e soci^y. He mast receive the gr^ of the precept(tf by Ilia 
implirjt faith in him. He moat be devoted 'to hie apMtaai guide 
ahd‘most eompletely anrrendtd* himself to God for the divine men^. 
He most aleo possess the three qualities of hearing, aiiention, «ad 
persevermaoe and practise the eighHold yogas or asoetiioism in addition 
to the possession of tlie following eight qualities of his soul: dayi 
cindness), kfama (forgiveness), anasuya (non-enviousness), anayisa 
non>le^argy), mangaiam (benediction), akarpanya (generosity), 
aspirha (non-desire), and ^auca (parity). The relevant text rnos: 
^'atiratrastathaftdma astau catmagnpastitah/ 
daya k^amanasuya ca anayasohatha mangaiam | 
akarpanyaspirhasaucam yasyaite sa param vrajet II . 


/AgdipnrSnara, tr. by Pancbanan Tarkaratna, Adh. 166, VV. 16-17, 


pp. 33-5f.) 

These are the essential qualities, which a seeker of truth must cultivate 
under the careful guidance of a competent preceptor in an ideal 
environment. Further, having realised the union of his soul with 
the sqpreme soul in sound sleep in trance be is to withdraw his mind 
faipm the performance of the routine works. The text in support of 
thp above statement runs : 

Vta1^:^ma Iqdiva vinivartya bhuyastattvasya tattvena sametya yogam. i 
eki^ dyabbyamtribhirastabhirva kalena baivitmagupaisca sukfmai^y” 
(dve^^yataropani§iat, tr. by Swami Gambhirananda, 6/3, p. 444.) 
^e».tbe parental instmct repulsion, religiosity, parental instinct, 
andvfepultion and their concomitant emotbns of love for the votary, 
disgust for halting at the gate of the solitary heart, love for (^, 
k^e.fortbe devotee, and disgust are implied. 

. ..It is stressed in the second section of the hymn that salvation 
18 realised by tiie seers through the acquisition of the aforwftid 
virtnes, found in abundance in the members of the assembly of God 
in heaven. Bat the devotee here regrets that be does not possess any 
of these virtues. He, hovvevmr, consoles himself with the thought 
that God is gracious and merciful to him for re8p<^ding to his soiqg, 
whose tunes are being echoed in the universai tunes expressing patims. 


The,real purjort here Is that the votary in his ra editation on Brshmu 
is iungiu^ the ^ddgltha; song in pathe^sd tunes to rouse eompasKd^ in 
^ heiihAi the satisfaction to hear with help of'Hil 
.^g^^datural posmr of 'hearing from a distsime iinibimundk^ 
.^^yihh'wng.'iitiireohohig'ta thu w 
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’power of optical sento jtba asltiirftl'’C^.Gb3 , <14!^ tii6 'gii*^'li^ 
bit aolita/py lioua®* wbksh is tho bos^, ■«>itb a garlii*id'iB!'b4i»fl\fcwrb^ 
Ifoca ii is quite clear that the v^bhotiB, partiettlarfy- the 
powers of the auditory and the optical senaes Me 
wovMings of the mind of the seer in his dream-tranoe as he Mes 
^ descent of Ood at the gate of his heart and hews the iei#aii4ii]|ps 
of his pathetic tunes in the universal tunes Here the :|mnd.uiB 
broi^hc under tbcwrough control by self-surrender , in God while 
siogiog devotional song. He has as yet to acquire the ^rtues to soe 
the merger of his soul in the supreme soul in the turiyatita E^ate 
thereby escaping the cycles of births and deaths. Here the instincts 
of religiosity, acquisition, appeal, religiosity, and acqmiition ; and 
their concurrent emotions of love for God, joy in seeing the responas 
of the Lord to the devotee’s song, grief for not realising the oreator 
in the lotus of his heart, love for Hini, and joy for His arrival at the 
solitary gate of the seer are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 56 indicates the following instincts Mid 
emotions : parental instinct, religiosity, acquisition, appeal, aoquimtion 
and religiosity ; and love of God for the devotee, votary’s love for 
the creator, joy in perceiving the presence of the Lord at the solitary 
gate of the heart, grief for not realising Him in the lotus of the 
heart, joy in perceiving the arrival of God with the garland in hand 
and love for Him. These may be expressed through the avarta 
adgahliTa composed of the folitowing katanas t avarta, ilna, koficitair 
uitamba, kuflcita, and samanakha. 

Hymn No. 67 

In this hymn ‘Nvarapranidhana’ or self-surrender to God' is 
stressed as the means for His realisation in the lotus of the heart. 

the first section of the hymn the votary n.akes his fervent appeal 
to. God not to turn him away but to receive him in His embri^ by 
snatching away the heart from his body. Our life depends 
the proper functioning of the heart.' Hero ‘hpdaya kede uiye rafia' 
or;B»atoh away the heart signifies that the devotee earnestly ^Ica:’ 
the supreme soul. Here the instificta of aj^p^' 

apd religioBity ; and their relevant emotions of grief for not Tealii!|^ 
4 ^and love for Him ate implied. 

Ill the second section of the hynin the deyptee 
days, spent withoiit the realisathp 
,opprofitable ..he 
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wi» tlie heaps of duets, for, there is no gain in latnenting for these 
days. Now he prays tor the mercy of god to blossom forth his life 
with the help of the divine light so that he may be ever wakefol. 
Here the real idea is that living beings derive their souls from the 
supreme soul. The realisation of god in the lotus of the heart helps 
an ascetic to see the emanation of his soul and those of (others from 
the supreme soul. Here the seer desires the realisation of this uni- 
'^sal truth so that he may be ever wakeful with his thoughts set 
upon god apd thereby arrest the waverings of his mind by its release 
from the undesirable instincts and their emotions. Here the instincts 
of religiosity, repulsion ; and their concurrent emotions of love tor 
god and disgust for the days spent without the realisation of the 
creator are implied. 

In the third section of the hymn is continued the fervent appeal 
of the seer to gpd, as he regrets for his aimless roamings hither and 
thither on the paths and the fields, to announce His message with 
His face buried in his breasts. The real significance here is 
that god resides in the lotos of the seer’s heart. He is not to roam 
in the external world in search of Him. Through divine grace god 
can be realised there. Here the reference must be to the udgitha 
song, which is being res lunded uninterruptedly in the universe even 
now. The votary prays for the mercy of god to purify the id&, the 
BU^umna and the pingala arteries ot the devotee lu his breasts by 
releasing his mind from the evil propensities so that he may bear 
the constant resoundings of the udgitha song in bis breasts. This 
idea is implied though not explicit in the foUowiug text; 

“ev&r voker kache 0 mukh rekhe tomar apau vani kaha | '* 
or having placed the mouth this time near the breasts utter or deliver 
your own message. Here 'vaui' or message signifies vocal music, 
particularfy the udgitha song, sung by Brahma before the assembly 
of gods at their requests. Here the instincts of religiosity and re- 
pulsiin ; and their relevant emotions of love for god and disgust for 
the aimkas roamings in the external world are implied. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn the seer confesses 
before god, that endless dirts and fraudulence are still being 
aoofiuiulated in the secrecy of his heart. He again surrendens him* 
self completely to the Lord praying for His mercy not to turn him 
away on these accounts but bi burn them with the help of fire. That 
the evil pi^pensities of the mini are to be burnt with the hdp 
Htckascdudental knowledge in the fortu of fire, received from god 
grtoe., The rtkvnut itst runs. '^Breath wMch !s Hfl 
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fborth foot of Brahma is indeed vlyo. With vSyti atd with tdah 
He shines and He burns- He meditates on Him thus* also shines 
and attains Brahman". (Chandogyopani^r iii* Adh-xvii'Khtt^^ 
in. Mantra). Without divine grace it is not possible for a semr lo 
reaEse nirvJja samadhi by burning the seeds of his ttndeidrable 
instmots and their concurrent emotions. Here the sage in his dream 
state appeals to god for His mmoy. Here dnalism is impEed : god 
and the votary. The instincts of appeal, repulsion, and religiosity ; 
and their relevant emotions of grief for not reaEsing gOd, disgust for 
the evil propensities and love for the creator are implied here. 

Analysis of hymn No 57 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions : appeal, religiosity, repulsion, religios'ty, repulsion, appeal, 
repulsion, and religiosity; and grief, love for god, disgust, love for 
the Ijord, disgust, grief, disgust, and love for the creator. These may 
be expressed through the suci angahara composed of the following 
karanas : suci, llna, vivrtta, samanakba, dandapakra, ahcita, Sksipta, 
and llna. 

Hymn No. 68 

In this hymn is stressed the mental and emotional conditions of 
the votary in dream-trance state when he experiences his identity as 
distinct from god, whom he offers his prayer for mercy to appear 
before him with flow of grace. The supreme soul and the individual 
soul reside in all living beings. The former is not affected by kle<as 
or torments whereas the latter is affected by them. Hoe "jfvan 
yakban 4ukaye yaya” signifies the withering of the individual soal: It 
pines for not seeing its merger in the supreme soul. When the soul is 
in the dream and the waking states in trance, it experiences its afflic¬ 
tions which are released from it as it passes beyond the torlya-sufupti 
state wherefrom it does not oscillate again into the former states in a 
cyclic order. The relevant text runs : 

"vedanavedanatmaikaip mdrasvapnasusuptavat ( 
vataspandavivabhinnau cidvyomaikamato jagatll" 
(Yogavasisthah, Nirvanaprakaranam, Ultarardham—6, Sargah. 179, 
V, 17, p. 1491). Tbe soul is pining for its merger in the snpreata* 
soul in ita dream and waking states in trance when the mind is not 
released from ifesires. On tbe other hand the soul pasMt into the 
tnrIya-8U|upti state when the mind is free from the influence of the 
seeds of desires. The relevant text runs : 

''yatr&sti vAsanAvIjaip tataoauptaip na siddhayO | 
sirySji vleanA yatra tstturyaqi i ‘ 



*ifBm tiiixmtA KBvmw (soitt 

tK|>» dt,*.i>TSrTirfh»m—6, Sangah, 10, V, 30, p. 794). Hero nirr^ 

oatniiffii is not powble when the mind is not free from desires, whidh 

oofistantly crop up in it at an opportune moment as it comes into 

contact with the appropriate stimuli in the eovirooment. The soul 
^ • 
is released from sorrows as it realises god and His universal greatness 

in trance and is worshipped by tbe sages. Otherwise it pines for its 

attachnlient for worldly objects being devoid of divine essence. Tbe 

supreme soul does not pine though living in the same tree in tbe form 

of physical body. The relevant text runs** : 

**Bam&ne v^kse puruso nimagnohanisaya ^oati muhyamanah | 

juflaip yada pa4yatyanyami(ia nasya raahiinanamiti vita4okahl|** 
(Mup^akopanifat, 3/1/2). Here at the very outset the votary pines 
before god in bis dream-trance as he surrenders himself completely to 
Him praying for His mercy to come to him in the form of tbe flow 
of divine favour and in the nectar-like tunes when all other graces 
vanish before them. The real implication here is that the soul under 
the influence of afSictions in the dream and the waking states in 
trance is causing restlessness in the mind of the sage when his trance 
is disturbed by the constant cropping up of the undesirable instincts 
, and frheir relevant emotions in the mind. On the other hand tbe 
realisation of god and His udgitba song is possible only for the sage 
iSi his sound sleep In trance, which brings solace to him as he sees 
the merger of his soul in the supreme soul. Here the instincts Cf 
aj^ieal, religiosity, repulsion, and acquisition ; and their relevant 
eSiotiohs of grief for not realising god, love for Him, disgust, ani joy, 
in realising tbe creator are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn is stressed how pride crops 
up constantly in the mind of a person as he considers himself to be 
the agent of his own action. In his pride he aitempts to announce 
around him the results of his doings. An ideal saint realises full 
well that he is not tbe author of his action—.-ocular or religious. 
He works as the agent of god, for, his soul is emanated from the 
supreme soul and his span of life in this world is due to the divine 
grace. Hence he appeals to god, who is silent in His turfy&tfta state 
to come to his heart with calm steps. The real purport here is that 
god resides in the lotus of the heart, unnoticed by persons,' grossty 
immersed in mundane pleasures. His presence there is realised Only 
by a seer in his sound deep in trance. In dream trance a sage turns 
lids mind towards his inuiw self to roalise the presence of god iSle 



•f his heart. He feek the ^etenee of the CjCfd in tiie external 
in ildi 'waidnfr he >adaroaiw god *«• 
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nfltha* or the eilent Lord and wel-comes Him. into the lotus of hie 
heart and prays for His arrival there with *^ntacararie* <» oalm 
steps, which signify that the foot-steps of god can be heard only by 
a sage when he has developed in him ‘ vibhiitis’ or the eight soper- 
natural powers, one of which is the budding forth of the auditory 
sense, enabling a seer to hear from a great distance. Others cannot 
bear the sounds of the foot-steps of god for not acquiring the super* 
natural power. Here ‘Mvarapranidhana' or self-sarrender to god is 
implied. Here the instincts of self-assertion and religiosity ; and 
their concurrent emotions of pride and love for god are implied. 

In the third section of the hymn is emphasised how god is 
realised in the lotus of the heart by a votary when his mind is released 
from its attributes—sattvah, rajah, and tamah by the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty as the soul is absorbed in the supreme soul in 
sound sleep in trance and is not os-cillated therefrom into the dream 
and the waking states in trance. The mind becomes poor and 
humiliated when it is released of its undesirable instincts and their 
emotions and is brought under thorough control called ‘^ama’ as it 
ceases to function. Hence, it is considered to be Mina’ or poor and 
‘hTna’ or self-abased. As it ceases to function it is considered to be 
lying in dormancy in one corner of the heart when the votary prays 
to god for His appearance in the lotus of the heart with royal pomp 
and grandeur by opening the gate. The real significance here is that 
god cannot be realised in the lotus of the heart when the mind is 
polluted and the soul oscillates between the dream and the waking 
states in trance. Hence god can be realised by the votary only in his 
sound sleep in trance when the mind does not waver. Here the 
instincts of religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, and acquisition : and 
their relevant emotions of love for god, disgust for the evil propensi¬ 
ties of the mind, love for god, and joy in realising the presence of the 
Tjord in royal grandeur are implied. 

In the fourth and last section of the hymn is stated that mundane 
desires in the form of ‘vipula dhulaya* or the great dusts enamour 
the fools, who are blind to the existence of god. The creator is 
realised in the lotus of the heart when the mind is released from 
desiree—impure and pure. The devotee in his ardency of love for 
god humbly prays for His mercy to release his mind from derirea 
and to manifest His appearance in the lotus of the heart with great 
brilliance. In humble submission the Lord is accorded a hearty wel¬ 
come into the lotus of his heart as ‘pavitra’ or pure, and ‘au^ra* 
or sleeplesB. The real significance here ia that deehei u^t %hi 
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Qdifidsof the people, who are infatuated with mundane pleasure, 
pomp, and show. Unless desires are eliminated from the mind it is 
not possible for a sage to realise the merger of his soul in the supreme 
soul in the turlya-susupti state by the arrest of its oscillations. H»e 
*^ma’ or mental equipoise and ‘santosa’ or satiety are stressed as 
steps for self-realisation. Here the instincts of repulsion and re- 
li^osity ; and their concurrent emotions of disgust for desires and love 
for god are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 58 indicates the following instincts and' 
emotions: appeal, religiosity, repulsion, acquisition, self-assertion, 
religiosity, repulsion, religiosity acquisition, repulsion, and religiosity ; 
and grief, love for god, disgust, joy, pride, love for the creator, 
disgust, love for the Lford, joy, disgust, and love for Him. These may 
be expressed through the suci angahara composed of the following 
karanas ; suci, ITna, aksipta, kuhcita, sakatasya, samanakha, vivrtta, 
aksipta-recita, kuficita, dandapaksa, and lina. 

Hymn No. 59 

In this hymn is portrayed the mental and emotional condit'ons 
of a seer in his dream state in trance when he completely surrenders 
himself to God to silence him as a step for his self-realisation. It 
is not possible for him to realise the creator in him if his mind is 
not completely absorbed in Him being quite oblivious of the visibles 
in the external world. 

In the first section of the hymn poet Tagore makes a personal 
reference to him when he appeals to God to silence His vociferous 
poet. Here ‘mukhar' indicates a great orator, who speaks roughly. 
Poet Tagore is a prolific writer, a skilled orator, and a bitter critic of 
the imperialists. Hence he calls himself a 'mukhar kavi' or a voci¬ 
ferous poet. Here he prays to God for His mercy to help him in 
withdrawing his mind from the sensitive objects around him in the 
external world. Having controlled his mind thus he hopes to set it 
updn God in the lotus of his heart in deep meditation when he will 
hear the musings in him. The relevant text runs : "His pains are 
bis pleasure, and his meditations are as musings to him ; he is silent 
in all his dealings, and quiet in all bis conduct through life." 
(Yogavaeisthah, Nirvanaprakaranam—Uttarardham-6, Sargah, 102, 
V. 6, p. 542). Here in the dream-trance state the sage with the help 
of his internal auditory sense hears the udgitha song as he sorrendera 
himself completely to God to snatch away from him his ‘hfdaya- 
or the heart in the form of the flute. The real implication 
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here is that the udgitha song resounds in the lotus of his heart as 
though sung by God and is not the reverberation of Hia song. H^e 
**tar hydaya-vah^i apani kede vajjlo gabhire" or it signifies tiie snatch¬ 
ing away of the flute of his heart and the playing of music upon it 
in deep tunes. The real significance here is that the ‘anahata nada' 
or the unstruck sound arises in the kulakundalinl power in the: 
suBumna artery. Here God is invoked for rendering His help to the. 
devotee in his dharaiia or the fixation of the Lord in the Iptus 
of the heart. The sage surrenders himself complotely to the creator 
for the help in setting his mind upon the hrtcakra or the wheel in 
the heart to rouse in him the kulakundalini power when he hears the- 
‘anahata’ or the unstruck sound in it. As the mind is deeply absorb¬ 
ed in the thought of God the seer hears the resoundings of the udgitha 
Pong in the lotus of the heart. Here the instincts of religiosity and its 
emotion of love for God are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn God is prayed for His mercy 
to play on the flute in the form of the kulakundalini power with deep 
tunes at the dead of night which cast a captivating spell on the moon 
and the stars. Here ‘ni^Itharate’ or at the dead of night must 
have reference to the darkuess in the sky of the devotee’s heart, 
which is not illumined with the divine light as yet in his dream- 
trance. Here the instincts of religiosity, self-abasement, and acquisi¬ 
tion ; and their relevant emotions of love for God, wonder, and joy 
in realising Him are implied. 

In the third section of the hymn is depicted the mental and 
emotional conditions of the votary when he prays for the mercy of 
God to drag down to His feet all his desires in full harmony with the 
tones of vocali music. Here “ya kichu mor cha^ye ache jivan- 
marane” or that whatever is linked up with life and death signifies 
‘trfina' or desires for mundane possessions and honour, which are the 
causes for births and deaths in a cyclic order. We do not realise our 
salvation by the merger of our souls in the supreme soul in our deaths 
unless our minds are released from mundane desires and honour. 
These can be completely eradicated from our minds through divine 
grace. Hence the seer makes his fervent appeal to God to crush his 
de 6 ir 0 B for his eminence and high station in life by His udgitha song, 
song from the lotos of his heart and thereby help his salvation. The 
instincts of religiosity, appeal, repulsioh; and their concurrent 
emC^ionB of love for God, grief for not realising Him, and disgtirt for 
diteiires are embedded in this section of the hymn. 
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In the fourth and last section of the hymn the votary prays to 
God for His mercy to float away his vociferousness in the twinkling 
of an eye by the tunes of the flute in the heart when he will hear 
alone in the sitting postures their resoundings in the midst of the 
*akula timire’ or the darkness, which knows no shore. It signifies 
that the soul of the sage is in the dream-trance and it has not passed 
into the sound sleep in trance and be has not seen the transcendental 
light. The lotus of the heart is eclipsed in darkness and the soul 
has not as yet come to its journey’s end. The real significance here 
is that through divine grace the seer hopes to control his thoughts 
and speeches by withdrawing his mind completely from the external 
world as be sets it upon the hrtcakra or the wheel in the heart. 
While seated in one of the prescribed sitting postures be hopes to 
control thoroughly bis organs of speech, actions, sensory organs, and 
the mind when he hears the resoundings of the udgitha song in the 
kulakundalini power, roused by divine grace in bis dream trance in 
the darkness of ignorance, which is without limit as the day is far off 
when the seer will reach beyond the turiya-susupti state realising 
the merger of his soul in the supreme soul. Here the instincts of 
repulsion, acquisition, religiosity, and acquisition ; and their relevant 
emotions of disgust for the vociferousness, joy in realising the udgitha 
song, love for God, and joy are implied. 


Analysis of hymn No. 59 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions : religiosity, self-abasement, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, 
repulsion, acquisition, religiosity, and acquisition ; and love for God, 
wonder, joy, love for the creator, grief, disgust, joy, love for the Lord, 
and joy. These may be expressed through the Una angahara com¬ 
posed of the following karanas : Una, samanakha, kuficita, aksipta- 
recita, suci, dandapaksa, kuficita, Una, and kuncita. 


Hymn No. 60 

1 In this hymn is stressed the mental and emotional conditions of 
an ascetic in bis dream and waking states in trance, when under the 
influence of ‘vedana’ or pathos, he mourns for not realising God in 
the lotus of bis heart. 

In the first section of the hymn is narrated bow the whole 
universe is merged in sleep when the sky is shrouded in the darkness 
the night. The real implication here is that the great majority 
; the people are deeply engrossed in mundane pleasures and 
and ther.r minds are not set upon God in the darkness of ignoc* 
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aoce. Hence the sky in their hearts is eclipsed in the darkn^ of , 
ignorance for not being illnmined with the transcendental light. Heaoa 
the people are asleep for not being awake to the realisation of God. 
The sage in his toriya-svipna state though hears the resoundinga 
of the strokes upon the cords of his heart yet he does not know the 
agent of these strokes. The ida, susutnna, and pingalS are the 
three main arteries found respectively on the left, the centre and 
the right sides of hnmiu bodies. These are considered to be the 
cords and the human body to be the vIna or stringed musical 
instrument. Tn the first section of the present hymn is stated how 
the kind god responds to the prayer of His devotee as He plays upon 
the three cords of his body. The sage could not realise it as his soul 
is 8lipj)ed of from the dreim to the waking state in trance when he 
could not have His audience in the lotus of his heart. Here the 
instincts of religiosity, appeal, and repulsion : and their concomitant 
emotions of love for god, grief for not realising Him in his turiya 
jagaran stage and their disgust for those, whose minds are steeped 
in worldly affairs are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn is described the mental and 
emotional conditions of the seer when his soul is experiencing ‘vedana’ 
or afflictions in the turlya-svapna and the turiya*jagaran states. 
Here “gufljariya gunjariya priin uthila pure” or the life-breath is being, 
filled in with the resoundings. It signifies the sounds in the 
kulakundalini power as the Jife-breath forces its way there with the. 
soul before its union with the supreme -soul in the Brahma-hole. 
It also indicates the meditation on the intellect with the couscious*> 
ness of the divine intellect when the saint realises within himself 
as if stirred by the breath of a breeze. The relevant text runs : 

“cidrupena svasamvittya svacinmatraip vibhavyate | 

svameva rupabrduyaip vatena spandanam yathall” 

(Yogavasishtah, Utpattiprakaranara, Sargah, 61, V. 11, P. 283.) . 

The seeker of trutli here realises his failure to catch on the real 
significance of the resouiidings in the kulakundalini power, which 
are echoing forth with worried tunes under the influence of pathos 
in the lurlya-svapna and turlya-jagarapa states. The real 
significance here is that the soul is not deeply absorbed in the supreme 
soul in the Brahmahole as it is slipped off from the turiya-su^apti 
loathe tuciya-Bvapna states resulting in the consciousness of dualism.. 
OoQseiquently, the seer’s mind is filled in with pathos, and tl);e power. 
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of discrimination in the form of the lotus is not sprouting in the 
14he there. So he cannot understand the message of god. He. 
does not know whom be desires to wear his necklace around the 
neck. Hence his heart is overladen with the grief of tears. Here 
the instincts of appeal, religiosity, and repuMon ; and their relevant 
emotions of grief for not realising the presence of god in the lotus 
of the heart, love for Him, and disgust for not realising the Lord 
are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 60 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, appeal, repulsion, appeal, religiosity, and 
repulsion ; and love for god, grief, disgust for desires, grief, love 
for the creator, and disgust. Tliose may be expressed through the 
lina ahgahara composed of the following karanas : lina, suci, aksipta, 
dapdapaksa, samanakha, and viv^tta. 


Hymn No. 61 


In this hymn is portrayed the mental and emotional conditions 
of the seer in his sound sleep, dream, and waking states in trance. 
Tir his sound sleep he realises the presence of god by the side of his 
bed'. The stay of the soul in the tnrlya-susupti state is of short 
duration as it is slipped off into the dream state in trance when 
the auditory and the optical senses are functioning as he hears the 
doings of the deep tunes, which are being played upon the cords 
oHiis heart. The votary also sees the vIna or the stringed inslrument 
in the hands of god upon His arrival in the lotus of his heart while 
playing deep tunes upon it. The real significance in the first 
s^tion of the hymn is that the sage could not have his deep trance 
in the turlya susupti state as the mind could not be released from 
desires and the soul from its three states. Here the instincts of 
religiosity, repulsion, and parental instinct ; and their concurrent 
emotions of love for god, disgust for the oscillations of the soul, 
and love for the devotee are implied. 

In the second and last section of the hymn is portrayed the 
mental and emotional conditions of the sage in his wakiug state iu 
trance when he realises the arrival of god while playing upon the 
cords of the vina. which are in reality the ida, the susumna, and' 
the pingalS arteries of his body. In this state he realises that the 
soalh^n breeze in its ecstasy of joy causes the floatings of'its fragrance 
darkness of night. Here *5hdhar* or the darkness inditetes ‘ 
and waking states in trance when the soal experiences *vedaii!l* ‘ 
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or afBic^ons for not realising its m^ger in the sopretne sonl. 
“gandha tahSr bhese vedSya ahdhSr bhariya” or His fragrance being 
drifted permeates the darkness, which is in reality the darknera of 
ignorance. It signifies that though god is vanished from the sight of 
the votary in his waking state in trance, be nevertheless, peroeives 
the fragrance which indicates His arrival. Here the olfactory sepse 
perceives the presence of god though the optical sense fails to realise 
His presence. But in reality the creator cannot be realised through 
the senses. (Mundakopanisat, 3/1/8.) Here the implied idea is that 
the vibhutis or the supernatural powers offer obstacles to the mind 
f a devotee when his soul is slipped off from sound sleep in trance in 
o the dream and waking states. Here the sage is experiencing 
klei$as’ or afflictions when he could not realise god at night, which 
is in reality dream and waking states in trance. He further mourns 
for not receiving the touch of the garland, worn round the neck of 
the Lord, upon his breasts. The real significance here is that god 
cannot be realised unless the waverings of the mind are completely 
arrested by its release from the evil propensities and thereby absorbs 
it upon the supreme soul beyond the turiya-susupti state when it 
knows no oscillations. The relevant text is inserted below : 

“jivanmukta na sajjanti sokhaduhkharasasthitau | 
prakrtenarthakaryani kirncitkurvanti va na vail” 

(Yogavasisthah, Utpattiprakaranam—3, Adh. 118, V. 18, p. 
403.y Here the instincts of religiosity, appeal, and repulsion ; and 
their concomitant emotions of love for god, grief for not realising 
Him, and disgust for the oscillations of the mind are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 61 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions : religiosity, lepulsion, parental' instinct, religiosity., appeal 
and repulsion ; and love for god, disgust, love of the creator for the 
devotee, love for the Lord, grief, and disgust. These may be express¬ 
ed through the samanakba angahara composed of the following 
karanas : samanakha, udvrtta, avarta, Una, suci, and vivrtta. 

Hymn No. 62 

In this hymn is portrayed the mental and emotional oonditions 
of a sage in his turiya-svapna and turiya-jagarana states when he fails 
to realise the presence of god in the lotus of his heart as the gujgias 
or the attributes are not completely obliterated from his mind. Con- 
eeguently it is still under the influence of desires whidh account for 
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tli6 eclipse of god from his vision. His miod is s]i{^d off from, 
trance under the influence of desires and vibhutis, particularly the- 
auditory, the optical, and the tactual senses when he realises the 
arrival of god at his heart from the external world. 

Under the influence of desires his mind is slipped off from the 
lotns of his heart into the external world in the waking state when 
he hears yonder the sounds of the foot-steps of god at His arrival 
in the day and at night for long, nay, at every moment. Here ‘dina* 
or day signifies turlya-susupti and 'rajani' or night tnriya-svapna and 
tnriya-jagarana. That is he realises the arrival of god into the lotus 
of his heart from the external world as his soul slips off from the 
dream trance into the waking state in trance. In his ecstasy of joy 
he hears the resoundings of the wel-come song, sung in honour 
the arrival of god. Here the instincts of religiosity and acquisition ; 
and their concurrent emotions of love for god and joy in realising Him 
are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn the same trend of thought is 
continued. Here the sage hears the sounds of the foot-steps of god 
as He moves towards him in the month of Falguna (February-March) 
tbroogh the forest paths. Spring cornea in the month of Falguna 
when new leaves sprout in the plants and the trees indicating the 
wealth of beauty in nature. Here ‘falguna-dine’ or in the day of 
spring signifies also the exhuberance of wealth of beauty in a person 
in liis yonth or prosperity when he is deeply engrossed in his worldly 
possessions, pomp, and power under the influence of thirsts for them. 
‘Vaner pathe' or through the forest path signifies the evil propensities 
that constantly crop up in the mind under the influence of desires. 
Thirsts are like the bowers of karatlja thorns, the tumults of passions, 
desires resembling the nets of forests and the boils of the worM. The 
relevant text runs; 

“tfsnakarafiiaknfljesu kamakolahalesu ca j 

vasanavanajalesu janmakupantaresu call 

(Yogavasisthah, Upalamaprakaranam—5, Sargah 35, V. 52, 
p. 6285. 

Under such an influence when his mind oscillates the devotee imagines 
apder the influence of illusion to have heard the sounds of the foot¬ 
steps of god as He comes nearer to him. But in reality god is 
movkig towards him. Next the seer imagines in his dream-trance 
the ^airriva} of god many a time in the chariot of clouds in the month 
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of dr&vo^a fJuly-Aogost)' when it rain<}, the sky h foil of eloads and 
i». ehfoaded ia darkness, then, the body end the mind of a pefsoti 
become lethargic and inert. These are considered to be desires fcof 
worldly pleasures which eclipse goi in the lotos of the heart of« 
person. Hence a sage must free hie mind from the darkness of th© 
* (^ods, as it were, by the complete eradication of the gunas or attri¬ 
butes end desires tberefrom (yogavasisthah, Vairagyaprakaranam— 
I, 8arga^ 17, V. 33)'. Next “dakher pare param dufche tfiri caran 
vS-ie vuke" or that the sound of His foot-steps resounding in the 
bosom in dire distress that crops np in the mind after sorrows sl^i- 
fies that the soul of the sage is moving in rotation between the dream 
and the waking states in trance when he experiences ‘kles^as* or 
afflictions As remarked b^fo^e, th*? gunas an! the desires are causing 
the oscillations of the soul in the aforesaid states. The text “sukhe 
kakhan vuliye sc deya parasmaiii” o” that in the midst of bliss He 
massages sometimes with tlie touch-stone. It signifies hers that 
when the soul moves from the dream to the sound sleep state in 
trance, the sesker of truth experiences bliss as god massages i" 
breasts with divine touch, which is like the *pirai5raani' br the touchi 
stone. The real significance here is that the seer experiences afflic¬ 
tions for not realising god in him when he is under the iufiuence of 
‘dvaitadhi’ or the intellect of dualism caused by the oscillations of the 
mind due to the cropping np of desires therein. God can be realised 
by releasing the mind from desires by the cultivation of the gunas or 
the qualities, already discussed in connection with the hymn No. 56. 
Here the instincts of religiosity, appeal, repulsion, acquisition, and 
religiosity ; and their relevant emotions of love for god, grief, disgust, 
joy, and love for the creator are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 62 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions : religiosity, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, repulsion, acquisi¬ 
tion, and religiosity ; and love for god, joy, love for the creator, grief, 
disgust, joy, and love for the Lord. These may be expressed through 
the Jina angahara composed of the following karanas : Una, kuficita, 
samanakha, suci, vivrtta, kuficita, and Una. 

Hymn No. 63 , 

In this hymn is apprised the mental and emotional conditions 
of the aggrieved* votary for not realising god in the lotos of his heart 
as bid mind is not released from the infiuenoe of munda^ desirea. 
He eonfaaBeis bis failure for the realisation of god in the lotus of bis 
4-fll80P-VII 
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%.eftrt in the first section of the hymn as follows : *^helte gSchi 
Aom&ya yata ImSya tata heneohi” or that the more I attempted 
rto push you back, the more I hurt myself indicates compleste 
surrender of the devotee to god to win His mercy. Here ‘i^varaprant- 
•dhana' or self-surrender to god is implied indicating his spiritual 
•progress. The reference here may be traced to hymn Nos. 4, 88* 
-and 111 in the Gifafijali where the devotee expresses his defying 
attitude only to surrender himself to god at the end. Thus id 
hymn No. 4 the sage assumes a thwarting attitude when he convewws 
thus : “vipade more raksa kara e nahe mor prarthana" or it is not 
my prayer to you to protest me in times of danger. In the same 
hymn again is expressed the challenging attitude of the devotee 
when he announces “amare tumi karive tran e nahe mor prartharia” 
or it is not my prayer to you that you would come to my rescue.. 
In the last section of hymn No. 88 the sage assumes a recalcitrant 
attitude when he says that as the storm desiring peace sirlkes it, 
BO he desires thfe realisation of god even though he assaults Him. 
The sage coufesses his pride in hymn No. 111. He must have all 
fhese references in his mind when he grieves to have pushed god 
aside only to acknowledge his defeat before Him. Having thus 
realised that his false egoism will not help him in realising his 
spiritual salvation, he completely surrenders himself to god as he 
asserts his will not to tolerate the eclipse of the creator from the 
sky in his heart by any agency and that he is always aware of it. 
The real significance here is that the seer is now conscious that his 
desires for mundane pleasures and honour conceal god in the lotus 
of his heart under the -cover of the darkness of his desires. Here 
the instincts of religiosity, self-assertion, repulsion, and religiosity ; 
and their relevant emotions of love for god, pride, disgust, and love 
for Him are implied. 

In the second and last section of the hymn is portrayed the 
mental and emotional conditions of the votary, who recollects the 
past events of his early life, which still follows him in his advanced 
stage of spiritual progress in life like a shadow and calls him from 
behind in vain in many tones of the flute casting illusory influence. 
Here “mayar vahsir sure'* or that in the tunes of the flute of 
illusion signifies desires fc* worldly objects and merry making such 
as playing on instrumental music and singing songs. CVairSgya- 
jirakaranam, I Saygah 17, W. 18, and 87), Here ^Jekeche Smiya 
mibhe* or that it calls me in vain signifies that the sage is no longer 
apreyio the call of desires, which invite him in fascinating tniMS 
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to turn towards the past events in his life. That is^ desires for 
worldly pleasures are always tempting and soothmg. Sensitive 
pleasures, though tempting for the moment, are in the long run 

afdintions, which drs^ people away from the path of virtue to the 

path of vice. Here the seer realises full well in his progress toward 
the spiritual growth the folly of his young days when he fell an easy 
prey to temptations. He is now determined to obliterate completely 
from his mind desires, which are cropping up there and thereby 
stand io the way of his nirvija samadhi or trauce withont the 
waverings of bis mind, caused by the undesirable instincts and 

emotions. Here the instincts of repulsion and religiosity ; and 

their relevant emotions of disgust for desires and love for god are 
implied. Here "mil chuiecbe tabar eathe dhara dilem toiaar hate" 
or that there is cemented a compromise with him as I allowed my 
capture in your hands sigoifieB the desires that have ultimately 
proved to be too weak for the votary as a result of bis success in 
trance when he has realised god in him. The devotee has brought 
for his Lord all he has in his life. Here *iAvarapranidhana* or 
complete surrender to god as the means for salvation is implied. 
Here the instincts of repulsion and religiosity ; and their relevant 
emotions of disgust and love for god are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 63 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, self-assertion, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
and religiosity ; and love for god, pride, disgust, love for the Lord, 
disgust, love for the creator. These may be expressed through the 
samanakha adgahara composed of the following karapas : samanakha, 
^aka^asya, akfdpta, lina, vivrtta, and svastika recita. 

Hymn No. 64 

In this hymn the idea of ‘Uvaraprapidhana’ is continued where 
the devotee prays to god for His mercy to open the old cords one 
after another and to tune the setar, a musical instrument, anew. 
Here the cords are the ida, susumna, and pingala arteries of a 
human being, whpse^ body is the setar. These arteries require 
purification through divine grace so that these may be properly 
tuned to respond to,the strokes in rhythmic tunes when played upon 
them by the divine fingers. The dirts of the cOTds here we in, 
reality trspa or thirst for worldly objects, which cause the non¬ 
functioning of the Ihree arteries or the iscrds of the setar in the form 
of the body of the votary. It is not posable to obliteratoLdeeireii 
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flTotn the uaiod without the grace of god. Hence the mercy of god 
it solicited here. Mere self‘Surrender to the Lord will not ^o. 
The sage with the sword-like intellect free from dirts is to cut 
asunder his desires, both pure and impure to free hintself from 
their influence before he is qualified to absorb his pore mind in the 
thought of god. (YogavHsisthah, Mumuksuprakaranam, 2 Sarga^, 
14, V. 8.) Gupas or qualities are to bo. fully utilised in subduing 
the wild elephant in the form of the waverings of thoughts. (Ibid., 
Bsuga^. 16, V. 28.) Hero the votary is dependent more upon the 
of god than upon his own personal efforts with the result that 
be oouM not control the waverings of his mind as will be evident 
from the succeeding hymns. Here “bheiige geche diner mela vasve 
sabha sandhyavela” or that the day’s assembly is dissolved only 
tu hold it again in the evening signifieB that the votary’s conscious¬ 
ness of god in sound sleep in trance is shott-lived as the soul 
oscillates into dream-trance and thence into waking-trance as the 
mut’s mind is not released from desires. To repeat again, *dina’ 
or day refers to sound sleep in trance and ‘sandhya’ or evening 
to dream and waking states in trance. Here ‘'^eser sur ye vajave 
asar samaya hala—’setarkhani nutan vehdhe tolo” or that it is 
time for His arrival who is to play the last tunes. So, kindly bind 
the setar anew. That is, tune it properly. Here the devotee prays 
to god for the grant of His mercy to purify the ida, susumn^ and 
pingala arteries by removing desires from his mind so that his body 

in the form of the setar may be properly tuned and that god may 

* 

pjay upon the cords of his heart His last tunes and that the time 
for it is not far off. The real significance here is that if it pleases god, 
then, it is possible for the seer to denude his mind of the desires and 
set it deeply on the thought of the creator in his trance wherefrom it 
will not oscillate. Here the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, parental 
instinct, and religiosity ; and their concomitant emotions of love for 
god, disgust for desires, love of the Lord for the devotee, and love for 
the|Creator are implied. 

In the second and Iasi section of the hymn the devotee surrenders 
himself completely to god as he prays for HiS* mercy to open the 
gates of His residence in the lotus of his heart, guarded by the five 
diSities. Here ’’duyfir tomar khule dfio go ahdhar ikas^pare” or thctt 
Q^n your gate from above the dark sky indicates that the sky in the 
kfioM of the heart is shrouded in darkness, which eclipses god frooi 
!j^ B^fat of the devotee owing to his ignorande. The real purtKtft 
is ibat the’votary in hts ardency of love for god 'prays for ^s 
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Mdtey for the grant of transoendentel light to that he may realise 
fihn ia the lotus of his heart and may experiende the silence of the 
seven regions: Bhur (earth), Bhuvah (mid-religion), Sva^ (heev«i), 
Mahah (the region of radiance), Janah (the next higher region), 
Tapa^ (the next higher region), and satya (truth or Brahmaloka). 
tiord Siva is the embodiment of these seven worlds. (Saiva Upa- 
nifbads, tr. by T. H. Srinivnsa Ayyangar, pp. 32f). In the Mait^- 
yana-Brahmana-Upanisad Prajapati is identified with the above 
regions. The relevant text runs: “This (world) was unnttered. 
Then forsooth prajapati having brooded, uttered it in the worlds 
Bhub, Bhuvah, Svar. This is the grossest body of that prajapati, 
consisting of the three worlds. Of that body Svar is the bead, 
Bhuvah the navel, Bhuh the feet, the sun the eye. "(The Thirteen 
Principal Upanishads tr. by Max-Muller, Prapathaka-6, pp. 308f). 
Thus the seven regions here are identiQed with Siva as well as with 
Brahma. The sil.ence of the seven regions signifies here either Siva 
or Brahma, who is in trance beyond the turlya state. The real im¬ 
plication here is that the seer hopes to absorb his mind deeply in the 
thought of god in the lotus of his heart by completely withdrawing 
it from the buzzing noises of the aforesaid seven regions. The text 
in support of the above statement runs ; “The samadhi-trance of a 
Wiseman, is as his sound sleep uninfested by a dream ; and wherein 
the visibles are all buried within himself, and when he sees naught 
but his self or soul”. (Yogavasisthah, Nirvanaprakara^am, Dttarar- 
dham-6, Sargah, '.:9 Y. 69). Furthermore, the sage desires to end 
the divine song that has been sung so long by the Lord. That is, 
the sage here prays to god for his grace to help his realisation of the* 
merger of bis soul in the supreme soul. The seer here prays to (he 
Lord for his mercy to play for the last time upon tho silar, which is 
really his physical body and to tune the cords of the ida, the 
BUipumna, and the pingala, arteries as the means of purifying them 
fia self-realisation. Here ‘e yantra ye tomar yantra' or fhat this 
instrument is yours signifies that 5 he physical body is composed of 
the five ele.nents, etJi!.,,ksiti (earth), i > (water), tejsh (light), marut 
(wind), and vyora (sky). God resides in each of these elements^ Out? 
souls are derived from the supreme soul. In '"this sense it is ack^ 
nowledged here th&t this 'yantra' or instrument in the form of the 
physical body is derived from god. The seekers, of truth seek the 
merger of their souls in the supreme soul and the dissolution of thmi 
physical bodies in the five elements in their deaths. Here the ii^- 
Eliots of r^ti^sity, repubion from the buzzing noiseA of thAssripAil 
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wcicMs, TdigioBify, and repulsion ftrom mundane d^ires; and Iheir 
ceneurrent 'emotions of k)ve for god, disgust, love for the creation, and 
disgust are implied. 

a 

Anaiysis. of hymn No. 64 indicates the follo\?ing instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, repulsion from desires, religiosity, repulsion, 
religiosity, and repulsion ; and love for god, disgust for desires, love 
for^ the Lord, disgust, love for the creator, and disgust, These may 
he. .expressed through the llna ahgahlra composed of the following 
karanas : Ifna, akfipta, samanakha, vivrtta, latav^ricika, and nikot|s. 


Hymn No, 6.5 

In J;his hymn is depicted the meittal and emotional conditions of 
the seer, who is impatient for the merger of hia soul in the supreme 
Bonl when be mourns before god in dream trance. Having failed lb 
realise Him in the lotus of his heart he sets his mind out in the sky 
in search of the Lord as his soul is clipped off into the waking state 
in trance when he sings s )ng in praise of the creator for self-realisa¬ 
tion. Though he has been singing songs of god for long while search¬ 
ing for Him in the external world he is not conscious for how long 
he has been in search of Him. Here it is quite evident that the 
sage has not as yet realised the knowledge of ‘pratlbha’, which enables 
him to know the past events of his life as well as those of others. 
Vyasa, the commentator of the 'Yogadar^ana’ defines pratibha as the 
knowledge of the nkme of *taraka‘ or star, which develops earlier 
th an the dawn of conacionsness in a saint. This pratibha knowledge 
rouses in him his oonscdousuess for ail past events. The relevant 
text runs : “pratibhad va sarvam” (Yogadarsana, Yibhutipada, Sutra 
No, 3d). The same idea is corroborated in the following text: “As 
a person changing his former state to a new one, retains his self-con- 
soioueness in the interim, so the Divine Intellect retains his identity 
in its transition from prior vacuum to its subsequent state of tbd 
j^lenum”. ‘(Yogavasiflfhah, Nirvanaparakarapam, Barga^, 106, Y. 
45), But in tbit section of the hymn the sage confesses his forget- 
fnlnesB before god in his dream trance to remember for how long he 
has been seeking his merger in Him. If he really possessed intuitive 
Ipiowledge (pratibha) he could easily remember for how many cyciM 
of births and deaths he has been working for his salvation. Here is 
implied that spiiitnal merit, earned in one life-span accumulates in 
tiaeinexi birth. It is not so easy to see the merger of the soul in the 
iupmme sonl in one lil8-span. Here the seer compares bis fate with 
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fbai the spriDg. As the spring does not kwm trhbm ft seeks to 
meet as it flows on, so he too, does not know his destination. Here 
the instincts of religiosity, appeal, repulsion, and -religiosity j and 
their concomitant emotions of love for god, grief for not realising the. 
creator, disgast for the fruitless searches for the Lord in the external 
world, and love for Him are implied. 

In the second and last section of the hymn is stressed the un¬ 
wavering faith of the devotee in god. The votary in his ardency of 
love for god in the dream-trance implores Him in unending ways and 
paints His pictures and having received no clue to His where¬ 
abouts, continues to move as he progresses towards his journey leading 
to the realisation of the Lord with an unabated ecstasy of joy. The 
real significance here is that the ardency of love for god does not 
know its ebb-tide in the mind of an earnest seeker of truth even though 
he fails io realise Him in his ceaseless cycles of births and deaths. 
On the contrary the intensity of the votary's love for god becomes acute 
as his heart is filled in with the hope of realising Him much after the 
manner of flowers passing the night hoping for the sun's rays. The 
real significance here is that the realisation of Qod requires 
not only strong determination, persistent efforts in the cycles 
of births and deaths but also divine grace. Here the instincts 
of religiosity, repulsion, acquisition, and religiosity ; and love for 
God, disgust for lethargy and despondancy, joy in the hope of realis¬ 
ing the Lord, and love for Him are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 65 indicates the following instincts and 
emotionjB; religiosity, appeal, repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
acquisition, and religiosity ; and love for God, grief, disgust, Jove 
for the creator, disgust, joy, and love for the Lord. These may be 
expressed through the samanakha augahara composed of the following 
karapas: samanakha, suci, urndvrtta, lina, vivrtta, kuficita, and 
latkvrA;ika. 

Hymn No. 66 

In this hymn the sage expresses bis humility to God thongh he 
has not succeeded >as yet in realising Hfro.' He ascribes bis failure 
to his inability to bear the borden of divine love. Hence thi gracious 
God has put a great barricade between Him and the votary in the 
form of Bcwrows, happiness, honour, wealth ; family members such 
as wife, children, and relations. These undoubtedly offra obstaolol 
to the path of self-realisatfou. Hero the soul of ^^ s^tisiu 
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. 4f«|^-|raQce« ^hicb toartnenls his mind as he fails to absorb 
.fought of God in sound sleep'tpaoce. Here the mind is and^ 
the influence of desires for mundane pleasures, joys, possessiox^t 
apd honour. Unless the mind ie released from their influence God 
caun<^ be realised. Here the instincts of religiosity and repulsion, 
and their relevant emotions of love for God and disgust for desires 
are implied. 

In the second section of the hymn is stressed the mental and 

emotional conditions of the seer, who expresses his great consolation 

in dream-lrance, that god grants him audiences at times from behind 

the screen much like the deem rays of the sun piercing through the 

dark clouds. Here ‘adal’ or screen indicates desires already referred 

to in the first section of the hymn. The real purport here is that 

God removes all screens from the minds of those, who can bear the 
0 

burden of His love through divine grace. God is kind to those 
whosS minds are made pure by removing desires therefrom by the 
complete eradication of the sattva-guna. Here ‘ekevare sakal pardS 
ghucaye dao tar” or that remove all his screens completely signifies 
that God helps a deserving saint to obliterate all desircs from his 
mind^ if he is fit to bear the Burden of divine love. Tue real signifi¬ 
cance here is that he must qualify himself to receive divine grace by 
the complete eradication of desires from his ndnd by the cultivation 
of the qualities. Here the instincts of religiosity, repulsion, and 
religiosity ; and their concurrent emotions of love for god, disgust 
for desires, and love for the creator are implied. 

In the third section of the hymn is stressed how god purifies 
the mind of the seer as the means for self-realisation; kind god 
removes the screen of his house, takes away his wealth and bestows 
grace upon him by bringing him down to the street. Here *ghar* 
or house indicates the lotus of the heart. ‘Adal’ or cover must 
have reference to the desires, which eclipse god from his 
n^ind. The real purport here is that God is perceived by the sage 
in the lotus of his heart when his mind is released from desires and 
egoism through the grace of the creator. A seekCT of troth seeking 
his resdisation must secure the purity of his mind by releasing it 
from desires, both impure and pore. The relevant text runs : “The 
felicity df Hirvana-ecstasy, with the utter extinction of all desireg, 
and the conscioueareas of a cool and calm composure of one's sell, 
ti^.lhewmmom bonum or highest state of bliss and perfeotioo ; tl^ 
If ' jiHiBed at to be attained even by the gods, Brahmi, Vishpu and 
iSiiva.*’ (Yogaviw^thftl^, NirvSnapralcarapan?, UUa|?ls&i^a—-fl. 
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Swgah, 194, V. 22, ir. by B. L. Mitra, p. 1047.) Here , i)he inatincti 
of religiosity, parental instinct, and repulsion ; and their relevant 
emotions of love for God, love of the creator for the devotee, and 
disgnBt*for desires are implied. ' 

In the fourth section of the hymn is strejsed the mental equipoise 
of the votary when his mind is free from desires, honour, dishcmour, 
bashfolnesB, shame, and fear. He sees the creator in the universe, 
which indicates his self-realisation. He does not experience fear 
as his mind is free from the conception of dualism, for, he realises 
not only the emanation of his soul but also those of pthers from the 
supreme soul. Hence the fear complex is eliminated from the mind. 
The following text with its English translation is cited below ; 

“yasmin dyauh p^thivl cantariksam 
otam manah saha pranaiSca sarvaih 
tamevaikam janatha atmanam 
any a vaco vimuhcathamftasyaiBa setuh'* 

(Mundakopanisat, tr. by Gambhirananda Swami, 2/2/5, p. 239.^ 

"He on whom the sky, the earth, and the atmosphere 
Are woven, and the mind, together with all the life- 

breaths (pranai, 

Him alone know as the one. soul (Atman). Other 
Words dismiss. He is the bridge to immortality.” 

(Ibid., tr. by R. E. Hume, 2/2/5^ p. 37-2 ; Taittiriya Upanisad, 
2/4, p. 285 and ^2/9, p. 269.) 

H'?i’e the instinct.q of repulsion and religiosity, and their relevant 
emotions of disgust for desires and love for God are implied. 

In the fifth and last section of the hymn is emphasised again 
.low the realisation of God is possible only after the mind is released 
from its desires, both impure and pure. Here "eman kare mukho* 
mukhi samne tomar thaka” or that thus your stay in the presence 
with your face turned towards the front signifies the conception of 
dualism : God and His votary. Here the devotee in his dream- 
tiance is consciorus of the presence of God, who turns His face 
towards him. Having realised the creator thus the seer hopes to merge 
his breath jn the supreme breath. The real significance here is that 
the sage, having released his mind from its desires, realises the 
presence of God in bis dream-trance, as he sees the merger of his 
sonl in the supreme soul. But in reality he has not realised the 
cherished merger. Here the seeker of truth simply surrenders 
himself to God and imagines to have realised Him having released 
6-3180 p—vn 
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his mmd from desires. Herd ttie instincts of religiosity and repulsion, 
and their relevant emotions of love for God and disgust for desires 
are implied. 

Analysis of hymn No. 66 indicates the following instincts and 
emotions: religiosity, repulsion, religiosity, parental instinct, 
repulsion, religiosity, and repulsion ; and love for God, disgust, love 
for the creator, love of the Lord for the votary, disgust, luve for Godf 
and disgust. These may be expressed through and aksipta-recita 
aAgahlra composed of the following karanas: aksipta-recita, nikutta, 
lina, Ivarta, viv|iita, samanakha, and aksipta. 
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Purpose ani> Procbditee of the Investigation 

In the foregoinji article, we have (lirioussed the possibility of 
assessing personality traits witlv reference to their various dimensions. 
It is really formidable to iirove the existence of these dimensions on an 
objective basis. It is, however, admitted that personality is the product 
of the inner organism and of the environment. So one has to hesitate in 
taking it for granted that there are stable patterns of personality traits 
worth assessing. 

The writer is therefore inclined to take up the present investigation 
with the following objectives : 

(1) To ensure that there are certain fundamental intere-sts which 
are fairly stable. 

(2) To determine the impact of environment on interest formation. 

(3) To analyse the various aspects of interests with reference to the 
Bocio<economic background. 

(4) To establish whether there are more than one dimensions of 
interests and to examine their relationship with the various aspects. 

In the case of persistence as a trait as well the same objectives have 
been kept in view. It is very traditional to think of persistence as a 
general trait without any regard for its various implications. On a critical 
analysis it might appear to be important to consider that persistence 
might involve one’s indication to pursue a goal at different levels. 
In other words, persistence means one’s capacity to pursue a goal 

* This artiole is ft continuation of the previous art iolo published in April, 1964, 
iaeqe of the Journal. 
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with regard to thinking, acting and feeling. It is difficult to determine 
the difference in one's persistence in the specific fields of perception, affection 
and conation. It has been, therefore, considered worthwhile to take up 
this issue of ascertaining whether one’s persistence covers all these various 
fields or whether there are specific peiuistences of the same person. With 
a view to meeting this problem the writer has constructed tests of persistence 
for indicating these differences. 

So far as the magnitudes of persistence are concerned it has been 
envisaged that one’s capacity to stick to a job does not always indicate his 
total persistence. It involves his capacity for pursuing it itrh a definite 
direction. It may also invite a farther complication so far as the degree 
of his involvement in the field of activities is concerned. 

The purpose of the investigation is mainly to explore the possibility of 
discovering at a deeper level the elements of some of the pweonality traits 
for the sake of scientific assessment. 

The concept of persistence so far defined has not touched this ground 
as the question of general unitary trait has only been thought of. In the 
circumstances the present experiment has been so designed as to open the 
new horizon of personality study from various angles. 

Construction of the measuring instruments—the Theoretical Frame- 
ijoork : Tests of interest make use of a variety of techniques. This is so 
perhaps because the dimensions of interest are varied. As discussed earlier 
interest may involve cognition, affection and conation, at different levels. 
As such the writer feels justified the inclusion of various types of tests 
designed to cover almost all the aspects of interest in his test battery. In 
addition to the traditional t3q)e3 of test, viz., questionnaires and inventories, 
he has attempted to have also objective measures based on direct observa¬ 
tions of reactions of the subjects by devising situation tests and projective 
techniques of different typos. It is also interesting that indirect measures 
of interest have been evolved for attacking the unconscious level at which 
interest may lie dormant. This was particularly necessary in considera¬ 
tion of the possibility of certain affective elements involved in interest. 

Similarly an attempt was also made to assess persistence from 
different angles. It is, however, the intention of the writer to measure both 
these personality variables by as many methods as possible suitable for 
the purpose. The following background is, however, assumed in developing 
materials for interest tests ; 

(1) The cognitive processes of perception, selection and discrimination 
could be involved. 

(2) The element of feeling should bo aroused by the situation. 

(3) The classes of objects and ideas forming the stimuli should be 
presented so as to involve a conative element of actual participation in 
certain activities in preference to others. Apart from the above-men¬ 
tioned aspects there is the more complicated problem of measuring the 

magnitudes referred to in the previous chapters. 
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The testa and techniques adopted and evolved in the present inveatiga* 
tion may be olasaified as follows for the sake of convenience : 

(1) Subjective measures ; 

(a) Questionnaire. 

(b) Inventories or check-list. 

(c) Projective tests. 

(2) Objective measures : 

(а) Situational tests. 

(б) Information tests. 

(c) Indirect measures such as recall tests, etc. . . 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to mention that the writer uses the 
term "Subjective” where it is not possible to have a clear objective assess¬ 
ment or scoring. In other words, the term is used somewhat loosely 
because it is not possible to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the 
two, in respect of both assessment and scoring. The other way of classify¬ 
ing the tests is to arrange them with reference to each aspect or magnitude 
assmned before. 

{») Techniques for assessing interest at the cognitive level 

(a) Questionnaire : — 

The questionnaire method of personality study involves a series of 
questions combined into a single measuring scale but it is doubtful if 
responses to a few questions will faithfully reflect one’s feelings, dispositions 
or traits. When an individual acts in the siime manner on different 
occasions, it moans that groups of stimuli which are presented on these 
occasions, have the same personal significance for him. This fundamental 
fact forms the basis of Allijort's assumptions of generalised tendencies 
within the organism which he describes in short, as traits. Cattel’s concept 
of treits is also similar as according to him a trait is nothing but a 
collection of reactions on responses bound by some tie of unity. This 
approach to the measurements is very popular because there are certain 
advantages from the point of view of administration and scoring. 

The questionnaire which will be known as subtest (1) was designed 
to obtain information about the subjects’ preferences, dislikes or ‘doubtful’ 
responses by placing before the individual a number of abstract situations 
as would indicate their relative standing on each field of interest. With 
a view to reaching this objective, several items were presented in different 
forms under varying situations. Ten items have been included to measure 
each type of interest, and thus the subtest contains 60 items with a view 
to covering the 6 fields of interest, viz., fine arts, technical, commercial, 
agriculture, humanities, and science. The items have been arranged in 
groups of three, so that the subject can indicate his maximum preference 
to one of the choices. For example, if a particular group contains items 
on fine arts, technical or commercial interests, the subject may indicate 
his dominant interest in fine arts in this particular combination, while in 
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other oomfoinations might show his maximum preference for another 
field. In short, the the groups have been so arranged that the 
subjects can place themselves in a situation containing three choices in 
each case. 

Administration and Scoring 

This is a group test to be applied with clear instructions that all items 
should be attempted. In spite of the written directions at the top it was 
considered advisable to make the verbal instructions clear before actually 
administering the test. The writer himself conducted the experiment 
after he contacted the institutions for administering the tests. Congenial 
test situation was, however, made available in close cooperation with the 
teachers and heads of the institutions. The scoring principle was determined 
in the pilot-study on an od hoc basis and it was decided that the subject 
will receive ‘3’ for the maximum preference indicated by him, and ‘1* 
and ‘2* for the minimum and middle preferences respectively. 

(6) (Jhcch-list 

This instrument for measuring a personality variable is a popular one 
and it is also known as an inventory. The pr^ent instrument consists of 
60 items in the form of short description of various activities such as 
painting and mending, keeping accoimts, etc. It was assumed that their 
activities might represent some field of interest and would cover wide 
range of choice. In this coimection it should be noted that the purpose 
of this instrument has been to take into account one’s preferences at the 
cognitive legel. Almost all the items had been worded in a very direct 
way so as to avoid any confusion in the minds of the subjects. 

While the primary objective was to provide some straightforward 
abstract situation indicating certain activities, it was also considered 
worthwhile to use this for a double purpose. The subjects would be 
asked to show their preference on a three-point scale (like very much-like 
much-like) and it has been assumed that there would exist a continuum from 
one extreme to the other in the subjects’ reactions. This was designed 
with a view to obtaining also a measure of the varying intensities of 
interest in specific fields. It is hoped that six fields of interest would 
be measured by the 60 items comprising this check-list. In other 
wofds, each field of interest would be represented by ten items 
for exploration. 

Administration and Scoring 

The administration of this subtext was not at all complicated 
because the task involved in it is very simple. Besides the written 
instructions on the top of the subtest, oral instructions are also given 
so as to motivate the subjects. The subject scored ‘3’, *2’ and ‘1’ each 
.^me, he ticked against ‘like very much’, ‘like much’ and. ‘like*, 
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respectively. Weightage of the varions points of the scale was kept 
uniform, with a view to avoiding complications. 

(ii) Techniques for measuring interest at the affective level 

(a) Word Association Test 

It was felt by the writer that a delicate instrument is required 
for measuring any trait at the afiTective level. Some suitable techniques 
had, therefore, to be evolved for this purpose. A word association test, 
in the writer’s opinion might serve this purpose. This test consisted 
of fifteen items, each item involving some association, each key word 
when introduced has been followed by two association words either of 
which could be combined with the key word. The subject has to 
choose the association word which seems to him to go more easily mid 
naturally with the key word. It has been assumed that when choosing 
the association word for each key word the subject would give our/ 
his/hor feelings of involvement in any field of interest almost at their 
unconscious level. For example, when the subject is asked to choose 
one of the association words, namely (1) dance and (2) bearing for the 
key word ball, he might readily associate ‘dance’ with ‘ball* if he is 
artistically inclined or even associate bearing with ball if he is 
technically minded. It is important of course that the subjects ready 
and spontaneous responses should be evoked on each occasion. All the 
six fields of interest have been represented by the test items covering 
thirty possible choices. Therefore, five items for each type of interest 
may well serve the purpose of detecting one’s dominant interest. 

Administration and Scoring 

Oral instructions were given at each stage so that the subjects 
would not spend much time on any particular item. Although the 
test was of papor-pencil-type, each item was read out and the subjects 
asked to give out the first reaction to each key work within a limited 
time by underlying one of their association words. The subjects would 
score one each time he underlies an association word so as to indicate 
his preference for the specific field of interest. There would be thus thirty 
choices in all out of which the subject has got to select. As there 
are fifteen items, the total number of his responses will, no doubt, be fifteen, 
and the scope for choice for each field of interest would be up to five for any 
particular type of interest. 

(6) Projective Test 

This technique has been adopted for exploratory purposes with a view 
to discovering one’s potential interests at th eafibetive level. This subtest 
consists of thirty items in the form of ambiguous outlines. Each outline may 
mean different things to the subject and it is assumed that while respond¬ 
ing to each of the items, the subject would poject himself on the situatiem 
and express his interest in either of the six fields. 
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l%e subject would score each time he gives out a ' response indicating 
his preference for a thing belonging to any specific field of interest. 

(»m) Techniquea for measuring Interest at the conative level 

(а) The Sitmton Test — 

This subtest has been designed so as to take into- account the 
subject’s actual response to a life-like situation. This consists of thirty times 
in the form of paired group, each group containing two situations demand* 
ing actual participation by the sribject. For example, a particular pair 
or group may contain two items of different nature, one demanding the 
subject’s participation in drawing, and another identifying small tools. 
The items have been so arranged that the subject could have a wide scope 
for choice. The subject will score "I” each time when he chooses an 
activity representing the specific field of interests. As the forced choice 
technique has been adopted here and the items have been arranged in 
various combinations. It is likely that his perference will be indicative 
of the actual interest at the conative level. 

Administration and Scoring 

For each participation in any situation presented by the tests the 
subject will score ‘1’ irrespective of his success or failure in the performance. 
This principle of scoring was adopted deliberately with a view to eliminat* 
ing the ability factor from the test score as far as possible. Thus the 
range of scores would be from 0 to 10 in each field of interest. Relative 
standing on six main types of interest may bo deduced from the total 
scores. In this connection it is worthwhile to mention that in the twenty 
groups, each type of interest has been represented ten times and as such 
if in all the groups one participates in activities representing the same 
type of interest his score will be ten. 

(б) Performance Test (Distraction materials)— 

As mentioned before, interest has been taken to be as complex an 
fi.Tnn.lgw.Tn of subjective feelmgs and objective behaviour tendencies. 

This situational test was constructed with the hope that this would 
give the investigator greater opportunities to observe directly the subjects’ 
responses to life-like situations in the forms of their actual participation 
in the activities with various materials, provided as follows : (1) letter pad 
and (2) nuts, screws, and wires, etc. (3) Bankforms to be filled up. (4) 
A sheet of paper for writing a story. (5) A sketch for design of any scientific 
instrument. (6) Some small plants and little clay for observation. 

It is expected that one’s dominant interest would be expressed through 
his prefMenoes of one or two activities to others. 

Administration and Scoring 

The subjects would be asked to indicate the order of his preference 
and the time he devotes to each. 

The scoring {urinoiple would be guided by the following considerations : 

timre are six types of activities it is posuble that the subjeot could 
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try all the six types of aotmties one after another in the limited span of 
time. The subjeot would then receive ‘6’ for his first activity, ‘5’ for his 
second preference, snd so on. So the range of scores would be between 
1 to 6. 

Technique for measuring interest in terms of assumed magnitudes 

1. Intensity : 

(a) How much, How many—^Inventory : It has been assumed that 
intensity or degree of ego-involvement in interest is very impor¬ 
tant as a magnitude. At the same time it is felt that its assessment 
is considerably difficult with the help of the traditional type of 
inventory. The writer has, therefore, preferred to use indirect 
measures for this purpose, the first technique which has been used here is 
of projective nature to some extent. So questions have been framed for 
eliciting responses denoting the subject’s opinion in quantitative terms. 
Each situation may be looked at with .subjective judgement- and responded 
to accordingly. For example, the first question in this subject is “how 
many boys and girls read scientific journals and the subject has to give 
out his opinion in terms of percentages fixed up a seven-point scale from 
95% to 5%. 

Administration and Scoring 

As the scale presented before the subject for’ choice is a seven-point one 
ho might score one to seven for each item. In other words, the minimum 
score for each item would be one and the maximum seven. There are thirty 
such situations and the total score would therefore, range between 30 and 
210. Ten minutes will be given for completing the test. 

(5) Flash Cards : The second subtest for measuring the same magnitude 
has been constnicted on the basic assumption that one’s interest may 
perhaps be known by the amount of retention of the words associated with 
a specific interest area through all the eight cards presented in a definite 
situation. With a view to testing this hypothesis, eight flash cards, each 
containing six-word stimuli belonging to six flelds of interest, -w ould be 
presented for a very short time, say ten seconds. The subject would then be 
asked to write do-wm on a separate sheet of paper the words he recalls, after 
each presentation. Each flash card consisted of items in various forms, 
some are the places of interest, some are instniments, while some are actions. 
The eight cards represented a variety of places; objects, names, actions and 
instruments associated with each of the interest areas. 

Example : Card No. 1. Laboratory 

Art Gallery 
Share Market 
Workshop 
Farm 
Library 
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. Administraiion and Scoring 

As mentioned earlier, the purpose of this subject was to elicit 
Immediate responses in terms of recall, and the use of flash cards has been 
found convenient. The time of exposure of each card was ten seconds. 

The principles of scoring is guided by the fact that attending to is a 
selective process depending upon one’s interest to a certain extent. The 
subject would score one for each item recalled in the specific field of 
interest. After presentation of all flash cards the subject’s relative 
standing on each inteiest area will be determined by the number of 
items recalled in each area of interest. As each card consists of one item 
for each field of interest the subject would score eight if he consistently 
recalls one item belonging to the same field of interest each time. 
The range of scores would obviously be limited between 0 to 8 for 
each area. 

(c) Information test : This subject consists of another indirect measure 
of assessing interest on the assumption that one ought to keep more 
information in the area in which he or she is most interested. This informa¬ 
tion test has been constructed with a view to testing one’s curiosity and 
power of observation in various field of experience which one comes 
across. The subtest includes tweut four items, four belonging to area. 

For example, fill up the gaps: 

Dividends are. 

A dictaphone is used for. 

In the examples, it will be observed that the subject’s information 
In the specific field demanded some siiecial observation and interest. 

Administration, and Scoring 

Written directions would be given at the top of the test and the 
subject will be allowed fifteen minutes time for answering to the test items. 
If he cannot answer any particular item, he can easily go on to the next 
and so on. The subject would score ‘I’ each time he would give the 
correct answer and the relative standing on the interests would be 
determined by the number of correct responses in oach field of interest. 

f 

2. Techniques for measuring range of interest (under hypothesis) 

It is likely that one’s range of interest will differ from one’s intensity. 
There are people of extrovert nature who would like to associate themselves 
with various things but without the same kind of involvement. So range 
of interest is possibly one of the magnitudes indicating one’s desire to get 
involved either by participating in certain activities or even by wanting 
to keep information in different areas. In short, the range may indicate 
^ width whereas the intensity reflect upon the depth of interest. 
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(a) Cheek list : 

It is assumed that one’s range of interest will be indicated by I2ie 
range of information any one wants to keep about a particular area. 
With this hope another inventory has been constructed. The 
Bubtest consists of 30 items representing all the 6 interest areas. In this 
test one’s interest at a deep level is not expected to be found. 
The object of this instrument is not to obtain measure of one’s alertness to 
his environment in the form of deeper inclination but simple participation. 
For example, if one is asked whether ho likes to keep information about 
share market and if his response is positive to this question it might 
reflect upon his interest. In other words, if one attends more to a specific 
field in preference to others, the fact might mean that he is interested 
to a greater extent in that particular field. 

Administration and Scoring 

This Bubtest would require about 7 minutes for its completion, and the 
subject will be asked to indicate his response either positive or negative 
or ‘doubtful’ to each item by underlining ‘yes’ or ‘no’ or ‘doubtful’. 

The subject will receive *1’ for each of his positive response, each 
positive response representing a specific interest. For example, if he says 
positively that he likes to keep information about art gallaries, it means 
that he has certain interest in fine arts and will be given‘1’as a score. 
As the total number of items representing each area of interest is 6, the 
maximum score in the subtest for each field of interest will be 5 and 
the minimum will be 0. 

(b) Sittiational test : 

Though the questionnaire has been mostly used as the main technique 
for the assessment of interest the writer intended to enrich the test batteiy 
by the addition of certain now types of situational tests. 

The situational test was constructed with the hope that this would 
give the investigator greater opportunities to observe directly the 
subjects’ reactions to life-like situations in the forms of their preferences 
of the activities presented in the test. The items comprising 
the test have been so selected that they may give an indication 
of the subjects’ manifest interest in relevant fields. The items demand 
either some information or (his) preliminary knowledge in relevant fields 
and mostly cover different aspects of each area of interest. For example, 
the items defined to assess a pupil’s interest in Art consisted of activities 
demanding his reaction towards drawing some sketches, sense of 
composition, sense of preq)ective and proportion. Similarly, the items 
designed to assess a pupil’s technical interest consisted of situations 
demanding the subjects’ familiarity with certain common parts of 
ordinwy tilings mostiy used in everyday life. The test was mo^y of 
TUI 
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the recognition type, presenting different stimuli associated with a 
p^uld’s ereryday experience, but evoking mechanical or technical mterest. 

The writer intended finally to present the stimuli in pairs in sucdi 
a way that each is compared with every other. The subject would accept 
one and reject the other. This method of presentation appears to be 
particularly appropriate to interest tests of such visual types. 

Administration and Scoring. 

For each preference of any situation presented by the tests Ihe 
subject will score irrespective of his success or failure in the performance. 
This principle of scoring was adopted deliberately with a view to obtaining 
ideas of one’s range of interest only. Thus the range of scores woul^ be 
expressed through sample reactions in the forms of choice and not actual 
participator as far as possible. Thus the range of score would be from 0 to 
10 in each field of interest. Relative standing on six main types of interest 
may be deduced from the total scores. In this connection, it is worth¬ 
while to mention that in the twenty groups, each type of interest has been 
represented 10 times and as such, if in all the groups any one simply 
indicates his preferences in activities representing the same type of interest, 
then his score will be 10. 

(c) Sitmtional Test : 

The construction of this test was guided by the consideration that a 
pupil’s interest may find expression through this preference between news- 
items. Thirty news-items pertaining to different fields of interest were 
presented in different combinations in twenty groups and the subject 
has to choose one of the items forming each group. For example, the subject 
is asked to pick up one of the news-items for reading prose nted in groups 
under the following headings: Nobel Prize in literature ; The greatest 
Enemy of the Jute Plant. 

Administration and Scoring. 

In spite of the written instructions on the top of the subtest, verbal 
instructions are also added for ensuring the efficiency of test adminis¬ 
tration. The administration of the subtest being very important, 
the writer took the help of two other members of the staff. 
The subject would be asked to go through head lines of the 
imaginary news-items according to his choice. It has been ex¬ 
perienced that a long teat battery might bring fatigue ; and therefore 
a time-limit of 15 minutes has been given as a tentative measure. The 
subject would receive ‘1’ each time he participates in reading the news-item 
representing that specific field of interest. As mentioned before, the mere 
participation in reading has been regarded as a sufficient indication of one’s 
interest in a particular field. As the total number of situations evokii^ 
forced choice of one out of each situation was 30, the maximum numbet of 
fcores which one might attain for all the 6 interest areas would be 30 • 
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Each interest area has been represented by 6 items, amd, therefore, the 
maximum score will be 5 and the minimum 0. In other words, the range 
of scores for each held of interest will be between 0 and 5; and the maximum 
scores in a particular interest field will indicate his dominant interest in the 
same field. 

Techniques for assessing the duration of interest. 

(a) This situational test was constructed with the hope to throw light 
on and assess another assumed magnitude of interest, viz., duration. 

The subtest consisted of 18 items, 3 arranged in each group of interest. 

The subjects would be asked to participate in the activities and spend 
the whole time of 16 minutes in the way he would like and indicate the 
order of his preferences. 

Each area of interest lias been represented by 3 items and one can 
easily spend 12 minutes on the 3 items belonging to one specific area 
or the time can be spent on the various items sporadically. 

Administration and Scoring, 

It was assumed ihat one’s duration of interest may be judged even 
through his forced choices in a limited period. 

Situations representing various interest areas were to be presented to 
the children at the same time with the clear instruction that they were 
at full liberty to spend all their time on any one field or could attempt the 
various other activities. 

They were also asked to record the order of preference and the time they 
began and finished in each case. The time for administration of this test 
had to be limited as this type of performance test can take an indefinite 
period. 

The writer, therefore, felt justified in limiting this period of administra* 
tion for practical purposes. The scoring of this test was guided by the 
considera tion that a person with greater duration of interest is less sus* 
ceptible to fluctuation. 

(b) This subtest, though similar in nature, gave greater scope for self- 
expression through one’s involvement in certain activities. 

A number of outlines representing various fields of interest were pre¬ 
sented fi>r the subject’s participation in the limited period. The subject 
was asked to either colour or shade the particular outline or outlines during 
the whole period of 12 minutes. 

The principle of scoring has been determined by the following 
considerations; 

(1) The order of preference. 

(2) The number of fluctuations. 

The subject would score *12’ if he concentrates on one activity without 
any fluctuation for the entire period of 12 minutes. 

If the subject chooses more than one activity for participation, credit 
would be given to his order of preference, *6* would be given for his first 
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p^ereiioe, *5’ for his second and 1 to the 6tih in addition to the score 
arrived at by dividing the total time by the actual number of fluctuations. 

tnius if one has spent the whole period for developing provided outline 
pertaining to one field of interest he would score the maximum ‘6’ for his 
order of preference and ‘12’ for his concentration. 

Thus the maximum score one might obtain from the test is 18 (12 
plus 6) and the minimum is 3 (2 plus 1). 

(c) This subtest consists of the same situations presented by the 
distraction materials designed to measure interest at the conative level. 
The principle of scoring was however different and was based on tho same 
principle that a person with greater duration of interest is less susceptible 
to fluctuation. 


Construction teats for Assessment of Persistence 

At the Cognitive level : (a) The construction of questionnaire ‘1’ was 
stimulated by the consideration that such a test on persistence is 
rare in India and as such would be of some value if it proved 
reliable and valid. As this was intended for application and 
validation in West Bengal, this, like others, was orginally contruoted 
in Bengali with a view to minimising the language difficulty. The 
questionnaire originally contained eighteen items constructed with an 
eye to the particular connotation of the term ‘persistence’. As the term 
maj’^ have different shades of meaning to different people, it is perhaps wise 
to describe here, how and in what sense this term has been used in this 
investigation. Persistence has been tentatively defined here as “a trait by 
virtue of which an individual continues in steadfast pursuit of an aim, iu 
spite of difficulties or obstacles”. 

The following considerations were, however, taken into accoimt before 
framing the test items. A person who is not steadfast quickly gets bored 
with a job, and cannot be expected to finish a task, if a difficulty arises. 
On the other hand, a man who is persistent pays little attention to how 
long it takes him to finish a job or to what is going on around him; he 
is a person who never rests or feels satisfied until he has conquered the 
difficulty and finished the work begun. This view of persistence is quite 
in keeping with that given by previous researchers in this field. 

( (b) This is a second type of test in which questions are phrased in 
indirect manner, so that the child would not realise that he was 
revealing himself. The situations chosen would be within the experience 
of the particular age group and the number of such situations limited. 
Vernon says, “It is a mistake to make the test too long because the testees 
get bored and respond in a stereotyped manner, failing to consider each 
itnn on Its merits.” The questionntdres were, therefore, made deliberately 
short and handy for making them effective from the standpcdnte of 
jp jimmiB tration and scoring. 
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In this conneetian, it may b« mentioned that the queatiomwire Kq. 1 
is a modified form of the questionnaire* oonstraoted and validated by the 
author in England. 

Adminiatrotiona and Scoring 

Oral instructions were given in addition to the writtra directions on 
the top of the questionnaire and the necessity for the subjects* honesty, 
when answering, was emphasised at the time of administration. The 
subject scored *3’ each time he underlined ’“yes” or “no”, the response 
denoting the presence of the trait. 

For example, if one underlined “yes” against the quMtion—“Do you 
like a Job which required a long time for its completion?” he scored‘3* 
because a positive response to such a question indicated the presence of the 
trait. On the other hand, if he underlined “no” against the question— 
“Do you feel unhappy if you are to finish a job when it has already taken 
a few years?” he also received ‘3’ as the negative response to such a 
question will indicate the presence of this trait. 

A middle column (?) was provided so as to enable the subject to 
respond even in case of any doubt and a credit of ‘2’ was given to these. 
A score of ‘1’ was given to the response denoting the absenee of the trait. 

Construction of Questionnaire No. 2 for Aaseasment of Persistence at the 

affective level. 

It was considered that another questionnaire in which the object was 
not apparent was desirable on the ground of validity for, as Symond 
observes, “It is probable that disguised questionnaires are more valid 
than those which are straightforward in their approach.” It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to phrase questions in an indirect manner so that the 
child did not realise that he was revealing himself. The situations chosen 
w;ere within the experience of the 14-17 year old boys and girls written 
in the form of a story. The story included six imaginary situations. 
In both the questionnaires for the assessment of persistence it will be 
seen that the number of items was limited with a view to ensuring 
economy of time. 

The subjects were required to underline the particular character with 
which they could identify themselves in the story. They would score ‘1’ 
for responses denoting the presence of the trait. 

Construction of Performance Testa 

It was considered worthwhile to enrich the Persistence Test Battery 
by including a Performance Test. The following objectives were kept in 
view while constructing the test : 

(o) The test should be easy to administer. 

(b) It should not take a long time for administration. 

(c) It should be a paper and penoU test. 

1 Bhattaoharva, S. Aaseaament of ForaiaUnce, and Confidenoe loith speeiai 
rrfermoe to Secondary School Children (unpublished M.A. Thesis, London 
1854). 
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The wHter was, however, Oonsoioes of the limitations of the performance 
tests of personality and intended to present the situations in the form, of 
games, so that the subjects may not readily guess the object of the test. 

The test, though a paper and pencil type, was designed to serve the 
purpose of a performance test presenting the following activities for 
participation : 

It was assumed that one’s persistence varies inversely with one’s 
fluctuations, even in a limited period. 

(1) D(At%ng and Pricking : Subjects were asked to alternately dot 
with pencil ot prick with pins in respective square spaces provided for the 
purpose. Adequate scope for carrying on the same activity at least for 
half an hour (the time of administration fixed up by the investigator) 
was given. 

(2) Crossing vowels : Paragraphs were presented to the subjects 
who were asked to cross all the vowels they would come across while going 
through the lines. 

(3) Distinguishing the odd from the even numbers : A sheet full of 
different numbers was presented and the subject was asked to draw circles 
round the odd numbers and squares round the even numbers. 

(4) Drawing outlines of meaningful things : A sheet of paper with 
innumerable dots was provided to each subject so that one could make 
something meaningful by joining the dots in particular ways. 


Administration and Scoring 


Four different situations were to be presented to the children at the 
same time with the clear instruction that they were at fuU liberty, to either 
spend all their time on any one or could attempt all the four. They were 
also asked to record the order of preference and the time they began and 
finished in each case. It was not considered desirable to try to elicit a high 
d^ree of original motivation for the tests. At the first meeting with the 
children, they were told that the investigator would ask them to play 
cortain games to ascertain their speed of action and they would be given 
the opportunity to try any of them as long as they like within the time¬ 
limit ^ given. Thus the purpose of the situation test was kept concealed, as 
it was intended to observe them under normal motivational conditions. 

The time for administration of this test had to be limited as this type 
of perfornanos test can take an indefinite period. The writer, therefore, 
fSslt justified in limiting this period of administration for practical purposes. 
Di the main experiment the period was reduced to thirty minutes, though 
in the pilot study the subjects were allowed a longer period of one hour. 

The scoring of this test was guided by the consideration that a less 
it person is more wxsoeptible to fluctuations than a highly persistent 
j^^dual soo^ we», therefore, oaloulated by dividing the total 
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tiimiB spent ( in this case tiie maximnm tune allowed ) by tin mimber of 
activities attempted. If an indiridoal pemsted in one job for the whcde 
period (t.e., thirty minutes in the main ezperimmit) he oatusally socned 
more than one who changed two or three times. 

Techniques for assessing the magnitude of persistence 

1. Techniques —for assessing the intensity of persistence, (a) It has 
been assumed while constructing this subtest that one’s persistence dees not 
always represent one’s capacity to continue a job for a length of time but 
it should also denote the strength of one’s application to a particular 
situation. 

The various items were graded according to diificulty and the subject 
will be asked to spend 10 minutes in drawing as many of the 10 designs 
as possible. 

One who reaches the bottom of the test is expected to have more 
intensity than others who spend the time only without putting much 
energy and concentration. 

Administration and Scoring 

The subject will be asked to spend the whole time for 10 minutes for 
participation in activities according to their choice. It was made clear 
to them that they could proceed horizontally or vertically. The time 
allotted for the purpose would be enough for one intending to reach the 
bottom of the test. Thus the speed factor should be reduced to mmjmwtn 
by allowing sufficient time for passing through the graded activities. 

The subject will receive ‘1’ for completing each item correctly. As 
the number of items arranged in order of difficulty the maximum score 
would be 9 and the minimum ‘1’. Thus the range of score would bo 
between 1 and 9. This subtest would consist of. 

{b) The subjects would be asked to follow the direction involved in each 
item and proceed as far as possible in the limited time. It is assumed that 
those possessing greater intensity of persistence would tend to complete 
greater number of items with greater accuracy and precision. 

Those with a reverse tendency would be more interested in spending 
the time without involving themselves in graded activities. They would 
have a tendency to proceed horizontally by picking up the easier items 
and spending time without any objective. 

It is however possible that the intensity as a magnitude may have some 
relationship with ability. The writer was conscious of this fact and has 
tried to reduce this to the minimum when designing the test items. 

As a matter of fact, the items of the subtest demand not so much 
of skill or intelligence as one’s energy, care and concentrations, supposed 
to be involved in persistence. 

Administration and Scoring 

The subjects would bo asked to proceed in any direction. 



FIRE BIRD 


Kubx Zagoren 

The bird with feathers of fire 
That burning did not consume 
Nove a nest from its desire 
Co live in a flaming room. 

The rays of the sun were combed 
B'or shavings to weave in the nest 
With radiant claws that roamed 
Where violet rays had caressed. 

The bird with feathers of fire 
Plies through a wood that’s wild 
With trees and vines that aspire 
With the tenderness of the beguiled. 



THE NAURUZNAMA OF ‘UMAR KHAYYAM^ 

De. Harendba Chandra Paul, m.a.(Triple), d.litt., 
Krishnagar Gollege'iW. Bengal). 

Introduction 

“Praise and gratitude be on that God, the Great, who is the 
creator of the world and preserver of time and space. He is the 
nouriaher of all living beings ; and the knower of all revelations and 
secrets. He is eternal with no equal and partner. He is beyond 
all law and is independent. He beyond number and imagination. 
He is all-powerful and independent of any support and help. And 
let His blessings be on His prophets from Adam, the pure one, to the 
Arabian prophet Muhammad, the chosen one, peace of God be to all 
of them, and to his friends, companions and the selected ones.” 

Thus says the master Hakim, the philosopher of the time, the 
chief of the truth-seekers, and the lord of the learned men, *Umar 
bin Ibrahim al-khayydm, compassion of God be on him : “When I 
viewed from that state where is the perfection of knowledge, I found 
nothing more ennobling than sukhun and more dignified than kaldm. 
Because, if there were anything greater than speech, God the Great 
would have certainly transported it to His Messenger, peace of God 
be on him ; there goes the proverb in Arabic—the best comrade for 
the present world is tlu Book. And a friend of mine who had 

sincere acquaintance with me, and was a good soul of the time, 

requested me to^know what was the cause of establishing the New 

Year Day, and who was the king that founded it. I surrendered 

to his request ; and this has been compiled together (in response 
to him) by the grace of God the Great. 

“This Book which is the divulgence of the mystery of the Truth 
of the New Year Day, has described what was that Day to the 
kings of Persia, what king had established that Pay, and why it 

^ Nauruznima <e » Persian ptoso’work of the lllastiious poet of the Qaatrains 
(or Rub&'iy&t). Though chiefly famoas in these days as an apicDtean poet, 'Umar Kha^am 
was more renowned in his days as an astronomer and a philoaopher-mafbexiatieian. Seia 
really a versatile genius, and as will be revealed in this Book he was also a philosopher* 
linguist, (cf. my paper "Umar KhayyUm as a philosopher-linguist” presented at &e 
^nian Brntion of the International Congress of Orientalists held at New Delhi in 
January, 1964.) This Book of the New Year Day is a history of the Nawruz, the grsat 
festival of the PersianB an 1 its formalities that are observed on that auspicions occasion 
in its nnder-carreot it also describes the spiritual signifloance of that joyous mood of the 
Nfw Year Day symboUsed as the BeaUsation of Self. 
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was so honoured by them. These and other rules of the kings and 
their charaderistics in every affair have been described in an abridged 
form iu this book, by the will of God." 

Origin and History of the New Year Day 

The cause of fixing the date of the Persian New Year Day 
is this : They found that the Bun ha^ two movements of revolutions 
one is yearly in 365 days and the other is daily in 24 hours ; and 
these two movements become again almost congruous to reach the 
first degree of the Zodiac in its fourth year, but every year there is 
again some shortening of the period.® 

Now, when Jamshid could recognize that Day, he named it 
Nauruz (or New Year Day), and performed a ceremonial observation 
of that date. From that time onwards the other kings and also the 
people of Persia imitated that Ceremony after the manner of .Tamsbid. 
And it is related of Gayumarth, the first king of Persia, that after 
his ascendency to the throne, he desired to give names to the days 
of the year and months for systematization of dates, so that the people 
may be aware of it. He found on that day in the morning the sun 
reached the first degree of the Zodiac. He gathered together the 
^ihilosopher-priests of Persia for making up a calendar beginning 
from that day. They assembled together to prepare the same. 
And it is thus related by the fire-priests of Persia, who were the 
philosophers of the time, that God the Great created 12 Angels, and 
of these four are in charge of the heavens, who protect the same 
with all that are in it from A/m/nanr7n (or principles of Evil) ; four 
angels are entrusted to the four corners of the world not to allow 
ahrimandn to pass beyond the Kuh-uQdf ; and the four other angels 
loam round the heavens and the worlds and keep them away from 
the created beings. It is also related that this world in contrast to 
that world is like a new pavilion produced from an old grand edifice. 
God the great created the Sun from Light, and the heavens and the 
worlds are nourished by It, and the created beings have vision by 

* MojtabA Minovi, editor of Nauruznama commeuteon this: Toexplsinit more 
elaborately, one is daily as it moves apparently round the earth in 24 hours, and the 
other is yearly as it travel along round the circuit of the celestial girdle in ^6 days, 

6 hours, 48 minutes, and 45 seconds and a half. Ruli this yearly movement over the daily 
rounding of the Sun is nol perfectly congruous; for the reaeon that in every yearly move- 
meut the duratiw is lengthened to an augment uf about 6 houre, Accordingly, if this year 
the Sun enters the first degroe of the Zodiac at ite first moment of the day, then after a 
oomplete eircnlation over the celosiial, it reaches again the eame point of the Zohae at 
about 5 hoars and 49 minutes of the 366th d»y. And in the fourth yearly roTolntion it com- 

K tes by about 44 minutes eariior the !)66tli day. Thuo ©very year of theee four years 
ween the completion of 366 to 366 days ia lessened by about eleven minutes. So it will take 
feati to reach again at the first moment of the day to the fiiat degree of the Zodiao'-l. 
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the help of that Light which comes from the splendooz's of Him. 
They look to Him with awe aod respect for which God has the 
more favour for His creation. The ^imilitucle of this is of the 
nature that a Great King hints to a Caliph of all his vice-gerents 
to honour him and recognize his qualities, so that whoever wil 
know the Caliph as great will also know the King as great. It is said 
that when God the great sent His order to uproot His permanency 
so that His light and emolument may reach to all things, the Suu 
began to move from its highest point of the sign Aries and the 
heavens surrounded it. Thus darkness separated itself from 
brilliance, and the night and day were apparent. This was the 
beginning of the history of the world.® 

From that day after 1461 years on the same day and hour the 
Sun reached the same point again ; and that period is the 73 
transitions of the planets Saturn (Kaiwdn) and Jupiter (Ormuzd) 
and they are called the Qiran-i-suglira (or Smaller Conjunction). 
Each conjunction is of the period of *20 years. Whenever the Sun 
moves round its motions, and turns to a place which is the 
constellation of the planets Znlial (or Saturn) and Mushtari (or 
Jupiter) with its declivity of the former, there is a conjunction 
meeting face to lace with the celestjal sign IJbra (AJizdn) .whewin 
lies also the Saturn. This one motion at this and the other at that 
place form a picture wliere the stars are visible. As the Suu proceeds 
along from the Zodiac, and the Saturn and the Jupiter with other 


In llie Shahtiania ii js ici-otdid tiiut Gayumarlh, tlic fiisl ruler "f the world, inoun 
the envy of Ahrimati, who seodti a. host of dive to attack him, cumiuaDdcd by the Black Div, 
the eon of Ahriraau. Siyamek, the eon of Gayumarlh, with an army encounters the Black 
Div and is slaic. but ie avenged by hi4 son Husbang, who succeeds to the throne on the 
desth of hie grandfather. 

Firdauei io bis account of Gayiunort omits much of Zoioastrian lore. In tbe Bundah- 
isk Utmuzd is represented as Grst creating two beioge-the repiesentatives cf mankind, 
and of tbe auimale and plants respectively. These were Usiumart and the Primeval Oz. 
For three thousand vests they lived happily and unmolested in the world of Urmuzd. At the 
expiration of this period Ahiimau assailed the creation of Urmuzd, and slew both the Ox 
and Gaiutnart; but the latter survived H e lonner by 3U years, vvliicb became the duration 
of the first ruler in the Poem. TheOxin dying gave origin to the plants and aiiiaals: 
and Gaiutnart to the fiiat human couple —Mashfi.e., man) Afdehpoi—who in turn 
produced offspring among which Was Siyamak, who IK rcprtseniod as the eon of Gaiumart 
in the Bh&hnama. In the poem, too, the attack on Gaiumart is made iudirectly by means 
of the Black Div, not dtrectly by Ahrimsu as iu the Buodahish. Tbe reader may be 
reminded that the Bandahish is a Pahlivi version of the lost book of tbe Zandavasta known 
as the D&mdad or ‘races produced*. (C/. Warners’ Translation, Vol. 1, p. 117). 

Spiritually Urmuzd (or Aburamazda) is the state of Universal homogetieity; and 
Abtimsn is that of continual attempt after deviating from that bi.'lie* state of homogeneity, 
the peace and tianquility of the Soul~the Adam of the Qur'an, So long Adam, the 
Gaiumart of the Sbahnama, is not vanquished by Abritnan, the Satan (or Iblls) of tbe Qur'&n, 
ha is in the perfect state of humanity, the NaurUz of 'Umar Khayya ti. This Nauruz is ever¬ 
present as is signified by hjs words, “Bo that this light and emolamen*. n.ay reach to all 
thinge, the Sun began to move from its highest point to the sign Aries, and the heavens 
anrtouoded It. Thus darkness separates itself from brillianoe and the night and day arc 
apparent”. 
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stats are visible there, by the order of God the great the conditions 
of the world turn different, and many new things come to appearance 
which befits the world and its revolutions. When the Persian kings 
could recognisse that moment, in order to revere the Sun and also 
with the idea that the other persons may not recognize the same 
(in future), they made a ceremonial observation of the Day and 
gave informations to the world at large, so that they also might 
know it and take care of the date. 

It is related that when Gayumarth made the Calendar since 
this day, he divided every year of the Sun with its circuit in 365 days 
into 12 parts, and every part of it again in 30 days. Each of these 
parts was given a name and connected with an angel. They are the 12 
angels whom God the great has entrusted over the world. Hence¬ 
forward that great period of 365 days and some hours was named as 
the sal-i-huzuTg for great year) and it was divided into four parts. 
When the four divisions of the year come to an end, it is the great 
Nauruz with a fresh changing conditions of the world. Thus it be¬ 
comes binding upon the emperors to observe the custom and ceremony 
of their preceding kings for the sake of honour and sanctity of the 
Calendar and (also) to rejoice in the beginning of the year. Whoever 
observes the ceremony of the Nauruz and links with it joy and amuse- 
juent till the next New Year Day passes his life in joy and pleasure. 
And the wise have made this experimented for the kings. 

Farwardin mdh is derived from Pahlavl,* and it means—it is that 
month when vegetation begins to grow and this month is specially 
for the sign Aries for it is completely in constellation with the Sun. 

ArdibihUht mdh‘ is so called for the reason that at this period 
the world remains in heavenly pleasure ; and ard in Pahlavi means 
likeness. The Sun in this month during its period of motion stations 
at the sign Taurus and the season is the Spring. 

Khurddd mdh* is that month which gives provision to the people 
through wheat, barley and fruits ; and the Sun remains during the 
month at the sign Gemini. 

Tlr indJi’ is so called for during this month wheat, barley and corn 
are distributed to the people. During this time the grandeur and 


* Fravartin mah, lit. mouth of the spirits : Farwardin, from O.P. Fravartin&m, pi 
of fracart, Phi. fanvarhurti, nieaaiog a soul existing from eternity, which is the living atste 

of a man protected by God, so that it doas not perish even after death. 

Ufdibihiskt mah from Phi. Vrt-Vahi»ht, O.P. rfom’Oahtrhtam, lit. the best of truth. 

* KhwrdAd, horn Fhl.hcrdat, 0.1?. haun>at&t,6kt. sarva-tiU, meaning the state of 
■afety and perfection. 

. * Tir from Av. Tithtrya, name of an angel of the second grade. 
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strength o the Sun begin to come down in much exoessiveness. It 
remains in the sign Cancer and here begins the Summer season. 

Murddd mdh' gave away its earthly elements through green 
vegetables and ripe fruits which reach to perfection in this month ; 
and in this period air raises dust all around. This month is a part 
of the Summer season ; and during a part of the month the Sun 
remains in the sign Leo. 

Shahriwar mdh' is called the month of Shahnvvar for the reason 
that n«j (or fraud) is controlled in this month, i.e., the month is under 
the possession of the kings. During this month it is easier for the 
cultivators to pay their taxes. At this period the Sun remains in the 
sign Virgo ; and this is the latest part of the Summer. 

Mihr mdh^" is so called for the reason that during this period 
people have friendship and kindness amongst themselves : and what¬ 
ever is apportioned to them of crops, fruits and other things, they 
sliare and eat together. The Sun during this period remains in the 
sign Libra ; and this is the beginning of the Autumn or the hervest 
season. 

Kbnn indh,^^ that is, during this month rains fall down excessive¬ 
ly ; and people make use of them for their harvest. The Sun during 
this period remains in the sign Scorpio. 

Adhar mdh : In Pahlavi language ddhar means fire. And in this 
month the atmosphere is very cold and it requires fire for which the 
month is called mdh-i-dtash (or the month of fire). In this period the 
Sun remains in the sign Saggitarius. 

Dai mdh : In Pahlavi language dai is {i.e., devil or demon). 

And for the reason that the period is dull and is deprived of all joy 
and pleasure, it is called iu this way. The Sun remains in the sign 
Capricorn during this period ; and this is the beginning of the Winter 
season. 

Bahman tndh^^ is the month that remains in the same {losition 
{hahamdn mdnad) with the preceding month, that is, it is also cold 
and dry like the month of Dai. The splendour of the Sun takes 


> Mwdad from Pbl. amurdid, Av. ameret&t, connected with the meaning of death* 


lenncBB. 

• Shahriwar 
coautriee. 

10 Mihr, Phi, mithr, O.F. mithra, meaning brigbtneat or friendliness, 
name of the Son and also its protecting deity. 

n Ibfln, Phi. fipdn, name of the Water-God, s.e., the Angel as the protecting deity of 


Phi. shathrevar. At. kshatrem-vairim, meaning demanding of the 

This is another 


u Baiiher Phi. date, At. dateah (Skt. de,wi), is connected with Ormwsd, the pUtnet 
Jupitar: and it signifies the Creator. 

to phi. eaHttman, At, eohumanoh, meaning of good disposition. 
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shelter during this period in the quarter of khe planet Saturn, being 
in conjunction with the signs Aquarius and Capricorn. 

Isfandarmadh niah}*' is called isfandarmadh for the reason that 
tsfand (in Pahlavi meaning a fruit) or fruits and vegetables begin to 
grow in this mouth. The motion of the Sun remain '4 in the sign 
Pisces, the last of the Zodiac signs. 

Gayumarth divided according to the above fashion the period into 
12 parts ; and thus fixed up the beginning of the Calendar/® After 
the completion of this he lived for another 40 years. And after his 
departure from the world Hushang** sat on his place, and he ruled 
for 970 years. During his rule he subdued the demons, and took 
up the profession of smithcraft, carpentry and weaving. He used also 
to gather honey from bee, and silk from silk-worm. And after spend¬ 
ing the life in joy and pleasure, he daparted from the world with a 
good name behind. After him Tahmurath^’' sat on the throne, and 

Pl)l. sjiandarmat, Av. spcnta armaiti, the preaiding God over all angele—a holy 
manifestAtion in descent under obligation 

IS We also find in the Shahnaina that Rufttara. the Iranian mythological hero, ia in¬ 
voking the divine assielance in favour of Khusrau to release Bizhan from the pit of 
Afraaiyab; and the Divine Beines whom he is invoking are the presiding deities of the 
different months of the Persian Calendar. (Of. Vulleia's ed p. 1110). 

And tbne comment Warners an the topic, “The divine beings whose bleeeinge are in* 
voked by Bast am on KaiKhut ran are members of a class formerly known as yazatas (gods) 
and now as Tzads. Rome of them, among otner functions, presided over the Zoioastrian 
Calendar and gave tlieir names *othi days of the month and to the months. They n'ay be 
regarded as the celestial satraps among whom the divine qualities and the good creation of 
Urmuzd have been parcelled out Bahman presides over Good Thought. Ardibihisht over 
Perfect Rectitude, Shabrir over Perfect Rule, Sapandfiitmad over Bountiful Devotion. Murd&d 
over Immortality and Khiirdail over HeaKh. ^The above are all Ameahapentas. Bahrim 
preeidee over Victory, Tir over Mercury. Dai over Business, Azar over Fire, Aban over 
Waters, while Parwardlu represents the Fravashis (The Shabnama. iii, p. 286). 

Again, “According to Zoroastrian belief divine beings, men, the lower animals, plants, 
waters, sun and mnon. etc., all had their immortal principle, known as their fravashl 
These fravashls were worshipped specially at the beginning of the Zoroastrian year, and the 
month Farwardin obtained its name from the practice. At tl is season the spirits of deceased 
ancestors were supposed to revisit the bouses of their descendants, and such fravashls, like 
the manes of the Romans, were objects of peculiar veneration’* ifbid , p, 287), 

Similar to NaurQzn&ma in t! e Shahnima also Htisbang is thus described : “He 
succMds to the throne of his grandfather Gaiumart as shhh. He is a great culture-hero, 
and invent* the. arts of working iu meuls, irrigation acd agriculture, eta. He iatrodnees 
the use of domestic animalb and discovers fire. He institutes its worship and founds the 
feast of Sada”. And its underlying significance mav be considered from its comments by 
the translators cf the SbdhnSma, “Huahans—theHaosfayanghaof the Zandsvasta—ia, ac.'ord- 
to the older authorities, the first Sh&h of the Pfsbd&dian dynasty, and the grandson, 
not the son of Siy&mak. Sjyaroak and his wife Nashak produced a pair named Fravftk and 
FravSkain, who produced in their turn fifteen pairs. Of these nine pairs proceeded on the 
back of the Ox Sarsaok through the ocean—the chain of rivers, lakes, .eas end gulfs 
surrounding the central clime in the old cosmogony to the other sis climes and stayed there, 
while the other six pairs, of whom Hnshang and his wife Gnzhak were one, remained to 
the central clime within which Tran is situated" (Warners’ Vol T, p 122). 

And in the ffhihn&ma, T^brnfirath is thus described : "TahiuQras, the son of 
Hflsbang. continues hjs father’s work as a culture-hero, in the domistacation of animala, 
invention of weaving- etc., conquers and onslavcs Ahrimsn, and defeats the dlvs, whose 
lives be a|wres on condition that they sbalHeacb him the art of writin';’’. And Warners 
comment on this subject, ’According to Bundahish, Tahmffrae —the Takhma Urupa of the 
Zaodavasta—was the great grandson of Hflaihaag, and the brother of Jamsfaid, who. however 
h lepmeented aa bis son in the poem. The legend of the binding of AhrTman by TabmQras 
ig.<t«veral times mentioned in the Zandsvasta, where he is represented ae praying that he 
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h9 raled for 30 years. He also sabjugated the demons ; and foanded 
many markets and established many roads. Jjikewise he also took the 
profession of weaving silk and wool. The monk (ruhbdn) Buzasp 
appeared in his reign, and he professed the religion of Sd'ihiySn.'* 
Patting on the thread of the fire-worshippers, the king accepted hie 
religion. He then began to worship the San and taught people 
‘^dahirV (t.e., fire-worshipping or the art of writing). He then 
became famous as Tahmurath4-devband (i.e., the domon controlling 
magician). 

After Tahmurath the sovereignty went So his brother Jamshid. 
Since that 1010 years had passed, and the Sun consigned itself to 
Farioardln on its first day, and entered the ninth Zodiac Sign. 
When of the tenure of ibe king JainshTd 421 years had passed, the 
period was complete and the Sun again reached its Farwardin at the 
first Zodiac sign. The world turned out to be justified, and he was 
then able to make all the detnona submissive to him. At his order 
hot-baths wore constructed, and brocades were woven. The brocade was 
before then called the Deinou-wo'/en (dev-baft). But the people by their 
intelligence experience and toil perfected it to such an extent as 
you find now ; and he cast his wish {Khar) to serve under bis 
charger (asb) that it turned an astar (Skt. aiwatara) or mule. 
He exacted jewels from mines and thus constructed arms and 
amunitions and other decorative things. He also brought out 
go’d, silver, copper and lead from quarry of minerals, and made 
with them his throne, crown, bracelet, necklace and ring. He pro¬ 
duced musk, ambergries, camphor, saffron, aloe and other perfumes. 
He then made a ceremonial observation of that memorable day and 
named it Nauruz. He also ordered all people to'observe that day every 
year, when the month of Farwardin comes afresh. They know it to be 
a new day (ruz-i-nau) till a great period, when the real Nauruz will 
come to view. 

may conqaer all demoD<i and men, all Boroerera and fair.'oi, and ride Abriman, turned 
into the Bahpe of a horse, all round the earth for thirty ytars. From other si urces we learn 
that Ahrlinan. while kept aaa rharger by TahmQra*, pereuaded the latfer’a wife to rereal 
the tesreta of her bnabandj and acting on the information thus gained threw oi! Tahmflraa 
and BA allowed him while he was riding down Mount Alburz. Yim tJaraBhldi, bearing of 
theb'otber‘8 misfortune, sncceeded in dragging the corpse from the entrailB of the fiend and 
thus restored the culture of the world which had t'arishad wi'h Tahmaras’’ (Ibid., p 125). 

•* Aa regard tb'e sect KhwftrizmT, the autlur of lifafdtil^ul’Ulam, sap th.it the Kaltant 
(a band of the DarvIshesI are known as Sdbir/dn and ff arrSaiy&n, and their permanent resi- 
denees are At Harrftn and 'Irftq, And the Prophet hioisuif alao knew of Badh&sp who 
had appeared in India. S imo are of opinion that he woe H^rmee Trismogistus Bat 
Budhasp wai in ths reign of ^ahmarath and professed the Iranian prieathood, This sect 
prevailed during the davs of Caliph Mamfin and they adopted the name of •"a'lhia. Rut 
they are really a sect of Christianity and are in p*rmane:tt anooistion with Sumnaiyftn (a 

of Hiudus whi bilievc in metempsychosis) in India and China. For the history of 
Sabiyan of Harr&n and their religion refer to Fahrist of Ibnul-Nadim (Cf. Mojtaba MiQovi** 
note to this efbot). 

4^2130? —vm 
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Jamshid’* m the beginning of his reign was very just and Giod* 
fearing. People also loved him and was satisfied at his behaviour. 
God the great bestowed him such power and knowledge that he esta¬ 
blished BO many things and fascinated men and even beasts with gold, 
silver, brocade and with different perfumues. When of his kingship 
more than 400 years had passed, demon (or rather demoniac attitude) 
found his way in him ; and the world turned to him very attractive. 
And may no heart be attractive to the world ! Egotism found a place 
in him, and be adopted his profession of haughtiness and injustice. 
He began to injure the feelings of other people, and they also were 
vexed at him. Day and night they began to pray God for the 
destruction of his kingdom. That divine lustre in him was gone, 
and his ways and means were turning to be wrong. Bewarasp*® 
(lit. ten thousand horses) who was famous as Dahhdk (lit. mocker) 
came out from a corner (of the world) and fell on him ; and the 

In the Shahnima Jamehfd is thus described : He succeed* bis father Tah'i'firas 
as sh&h, and become* the greatest and most famous of the cuUnre-beroes. He routinues the 
work of his predecessor*, makes additions of his own, and introduce* the luxuries and 
lefreshments of life. He divides mankind into four castes or classes. He travel* over the 
worldi •nd is the first to cross the sea in ship* He aspires to the domir.ion of the air, 
obtaias it, and lives in ever oommnnion with God. Ihriman is rendered piwerless for ill, 
disease and death cease, and the world passes through the Golden Age At length spoiled 
by success, Jamshid comes to think himself God. and orders that divine honott* ehall be 
paid to himself slono. The grace of God abandons him Abriman is unchained and incites 
Zabhi^, who has become his instrument to make war on Jamshid, and the latter is slain”. 

And it is thus oommented by Warners, "With the reign of Jamshid the Vedas, 
Zandavasta and Sh&hnama meet on common ground. In the Yedaa Mann and Yams are 
the twin Bone of Vivasvat, the bright or shining one, i.e., the Sun. Mann is the progenitor 
and lawgiver of the Aryan race and Ysma is a god. In tlie Zandavasta Yima is the eon 
of Vivsngbat, as the Iranian Noah, has a covenant with God, and is offered by Him the 
post afterwards accepted by Zoroaster. In the legend of the binding of his Vnr, or under- 
ground palace, in anticipation of the Flood, wo have the origin of Firdausi's account of the 
arcbiteotural achievements of Jamehid. (Vol. 1, p. 139-30). 

^ Of the rule of Dabb&k, it ie tbns described in the Sbirhoama : "With the rule of 
Zahh&k evil became triumphant everywhere. He practisre and mcouteges blick arts, 
idolatry and human sacrifice. He ha* a warning dream concerning his distined conqueror 
FaifdBn, whom he strives in vain to capture. At lengUi the people driven to exasp.»ratioD 
by Zahh&k, revolt to FaridQn at the instigation of E&wa, th ■ smith FaridOn and Zahhftk 
ooeet, and the latter ie taken prisonpr. And thus comment the trAiislators of the Shibnftma 
onthe topic, *'Zahb3k, the malignant spirit of brought and darkness—Azi or Azhi Oah&ka, 
the biter, the serpent-fiend—as opposed to other deneficent powers of nature—Mitra or Mithra, 
Yama cr Yima, Trita, Traitana and others was originally an evil spirit of the Indo-Tranian 
fsature-worehip- Mote generally, however^ be is represented as a fiend created by Ahrlman 
to vex the Iranian race, and carry off the light of sovertignty; while in the jdb&hnSma 
be loses to a great extent his supernatural ebaroot'er. end is . ,. the protaganist of the 
Semitic race in their dealings with the people of Iran. Heie accordingly represented as a 
native of Atabie, to have invaded Iran, and to have bad hie capital at a city wh^h is perhaps 
best identified with Babylon - Zahhik ia looked upon in the Sb&hoams aa exemplifying 
in hit own person all the chief characterislica of the Non-Aryan peoples with whom the 
Iranians oam* in contact—idolatry, black arts, ssrpent-worsbip, and human sacrifice. .. . 
Zabhak’s miniater, Eondrsv, has had a strange eventful mythological hiatory In the 
Yedo* he appears as GandhSva, the divine guardian of the Soma—the aacred diink-offeriog, 
Homa of Iran. In the Zandavasta he ia a monalroas fiend or monster known ae 
Qa^rava or Oandarep, the slaying pr whom was one of the grest feats of the ancient 
Iranian hero Garahaap. In the Shghnftma be ia r^>resanted aa a human being—the factotum 
kff Zahhfik The two are a good illuetration of the relstioosbip that exists between Indian 
and Tranj an n^tiiolo^, between the Yedaa and the Zandavasta, and of the geneiia of the 
legenda of tba ^Uinhina (Ibid,, p. Idl-I)* 
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people aieo did not oo'ne to the help of their king witH whom they 
were annoyed at heart. He 9ed to India, and Bewarasp sat on the 
throne. At last he was able to capture him and divided his body 
into two parts. He ruled for a thousand years. In the beginning 
of his rule Dahhak was also an administrator of justice, but at last 
he turned iniquitous. He was then led astray in thoughts and 
works by the influence of devil, and began to oppress the people, 
till when Afridun came over to there from India, killed him, and 
sat on the royal throne. 


Afridun, who was in origin®^ of Jamsbid, ruled for 500 years. 
When 164 years of his rule had elapsed, the second round of the 
Calendar of Gayumarth was complete. He then adopted the 
religion of Ibrahim, peace of God be on him, and brought under 
his obedience elephants, lions and panthers. He constructed 
tabernacles and colonnades, implanted seeds and saplings of fruit- 
bearing trees, and made use of flowing water in palaces and gardens. 
W’hen oranges, cucumbers, citrons, lemons, roses, violets, narcissuses, 
water-lilies and such other fruits and flowers were produced in the 
orchards and gardens, he celebrated the festival of Autumnal 
Equinox.*® He also made the ceremonial observation of the day 
when he killed Dahhak ; and the kingdom was thus transferred 
to him at which the people were really very satisfied to be relieved 
of Pahhak’s oppression and tyranny. As a mark of good omen 


Abtia, the father of Ferldiin, is aaid, ea referred to ia the Sh&ho£iBa, to dwell in 
tbe Alburz range to the aonth of the Ceapisn. He claimed to be descended from Jsmahid. 
Hebegan the warof indepeadvDcoagainat Zdhh&k, bur after some success was forced to 
take refuge with tbe remnant of bis adherents at the coart of the king of Ullan, who received 
him kindly, bat fearing the vengeance of Zahfakk, aubseqaently famished him with ships 
and provieioas, and diamUsed him to seak hia fortune elaewhere. After a monthfs voyage 
on the Caspian Abtin arrived at the court of tbe king of the Scythians, whose daughter 
Ferfinak fell in love with him. Is the end Abtin married her, by whom he had two aona, 
and lived happily and in high favour with hia fatber.in.law. He could not rest, however. 
In dream after dream he was incited to resume the war of independenee against Zahhik, 
and at length, inspite of tbe opposition of his father-in-law, eat sail with wife, family and 
adherents, and after various adventures landed near Amul in M&zandarfia, where he made 
hia home in the aarrounding forests. Here he gathered a band of followers and resumed 
his guerilla warfare against Zahb&k, in the midst of which Farld&D was boro, the birth 
being heralded by many prodigies. pp. 144-6). 

** And Firdauel has sung in praise of the Festival i 

"Then aagea sat rejoioiiig and earh bald 
A ruby goblet, then tbe wine was bright. 

The new Sb&h's face was bright anil the world 
Itself was brightened as that month began. 

He bade men kindle bonfires and tbe people 
Burned ambergris and saffron ; thus he founded 
Hibrgftn. That tinoe of rest and festival 
Began with him, and bis memorial 
It still the month of Mihr. He baaisbed then 
All grisf and la^nr from the minds of men" 

(Warners' ShShnima, Vol. I, p, 176). 
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the people since then made it the day of ceremonial observation.** 
Till now this has become the rule and habit of the kings of g»>od 
promise to observe the day ceremonially in Iran and Turan (or Turkey). 
When the Bun reached again to its Farwardin, Afridun made a 
fresh ceremonial observation of the day. He then gathered together 
the people from all over the world, and after making a charter 
ordered his ministers to apportion his kingdom to his sons.** 
Turkey from the river Jaihun (or Bactrus) to the boundary of China 
was given to Tut (lit. hospitality), the country of Bum to Salm 
(lit. peace), and the country of Iran with its lordship was offered 
to Iraj (lit. Sun, or its Lustre). The kings of Turkey, Greece and 
Persia are really of same origin and as such related to each other. 

^ Id truth evttij honest attempt end its succeHs is the realization oi the glimpse of 
th« Highest Truth, There the Omnipotent Power works in him ; but as man can -ot stick to 
this whole Truth, he sabmita to the conflicts of good and evil, and is fallen from that Highe<t 
State. Accordingly, as our astronomer-poet ‘Umar refers to the Ceremonial Observsiice, in 
memory of the defeat of Dahhik and the consequent succete of Farid&m, of that day, so also 
the epic poet singa in his Sbabnama : 

“ ... ... Thus was he left 

To hang : his heirt's blood trickled to the ground. 

Come let US, lest we tread the world ill, 

Be on attaining every good intent; 

Ho good or evil will endure but still 
Good furnieheth the better monument. 

A lofty palace, wealth of every kind. 

Will not avail; thy monumeui on earth 
Will be the reputation left bebin t, 

And therefore i eem it not of little worth. 

Hoa'.gel was tbe glorious FatidGn, 

Not musk and ambergris; be strove to win 
By justiue and beneficence the boon 
Of greatness ; be a FarlcGo therein". 

• •e gt* 

FaiidSo farrukh firishta nabud; 

Zi tnushk ws zi 'ambat sirishta nabud, 

Ba-dad wa dibiah y&ft in niknyi; 

To did w'a dihisfa kun Faridun tuyi. 

(Waraers*- Vol. 1, p. 170; and VuUer’s ed , p. 61/. 

According to tbe Shfihnims, when Faridfin is firmly established on the throne, he 
marries his three aone to the three daughters of Sarv, king cf Yaman, and subsequently 
dividing the earth into three parts gives one to each of bis sons. The two «I ter becoming 
envious of the young".t, muider him, and are themselves slain by the grandwo of their 
mutdered brother, Minnchihr, who succeeds to the thrond after the death of Faridfin. 

The Indo-Iranian mythological Trit&iptya and Trailana of the Vedas turn into Tbrita, 
Atht^e snd Tbraelaona in the Zaadavasta. In the Sb&hn&ms, Tbrita, Athwya and 
Thrai-taona reappear nnder changed aspects. Tbrita and Tbraetaona coalesce into Farfdfin, 
vfhile Ithwye becomes Abtm, the father of Faridfin. 

I'be thrae sons of Faridfin- Salm, Tfir, and Iraj—appear in the Zondavaata as fisirima, 
Tfira, and Airyn respectively. Firdausi ssems to derive the first, of course wrongly, from 
tbe Aiabic Salimat, safety. Tfir may be connec ed with an Aryan root “to" meaning "to 
swell, to grow great or strong". Iraj is tbe sime word as Aryan and mains 'noble" 
(of., Jbid„ p. 171-4), If we make a comparative study of the mythology cfthelndo- 
Innian and alao the Semitic races, we shall see that it is nolhiag but the history d the 
Soul, exprefiscd through the different qualities of the so many kings of these races, who are 
fluting under the conflicting influeDoes oHhe idea of Good and Svil, which will nltimately 
realise tbs Self, when all conflicts will vanish away, and tbe One will only remain. Minu~ 
ehihr litsrslfy means ‘'offspring of Manu". Also e/, my paper “The NaurUx in the 
Shihnima" published in fhs ! Octobsr*Deeembsr, 1963, issue of The lelamk Bwiew 
tWinAing, England).. 
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It is binding upon the worldly beings to obsetve the-tnendatee 
of their kings. As successors of Afridun, all the kings who csame 
after him till the age of Gnshtasp (or Darias Hystaspes) folllowed 
the rules and customs of their ancestors. When 30 years passed 
of the rule of Gushtasp, Zardusht (of Zoroaster) appeared there, 
and brought forward the religion of Gabn (or Paganism). Gushtasp 
adopted his religion and began following it. From the date of 
Afiidun’s ascension to the throne till then, it was 940 yearsj and 
the Sun moved its direction to the sign Scorpio. The king ordered 
to intercalate, and on that day of Farwardin the Sun was found to 
locate at the degree of the sign Cancer. The formal ceremony was 
obi-erved of the day ; and the king ordered to honour the same by 
making it a New Year Day, for the reason that the sign Cancer 
brings fortune to worldly pros[;erity. It became easy for every 
husbandman and cultivator to pay their dues to the royal treasury 
during this time. And it was ordered that after every hundred 
and twenty years intercalation should be done, so that the years may 
always remain in their own positions, and the people may be rightly 
aware of hot and cold weather. Accordingly, this rule and custom 
remained as it is, till the time of Alexander of Greece who was 
called Dhul-Qarnain (or Bi-cornious.*® 

, The same rule and custom continued, and the people also 
followed the formal law till the days of Ardshir** Papakan (or Ardshir, 
the son of Babak), who after preparing a Calendar, made a ceremo nia l 
observation of the day. He then circulated the royal charter sod 
named it the New Year Day. And this same law continued till 
the days of Noshin rawan,*^ the just. After completing his Aitodn*t- 
Madft’m,** he made a ceremonial observation of the Nauruz, as it 
was the habitual custom, but he did^ot revise the calendar, saying, 
“Let the Law remain as it is till when the Sun enters the first 
degree of the sign Cancer with automatic information, as it did to 
Gayumarth and Gushtasp." He opined thus and did not maim 
any calendar till it reached the days of the Caliph al-Mamiin. 

At the order of the (caliph Mamun, the Rasad (or Astronomical 
Table) was formed ; and the royal meodate was given to observe 
the CCTemony of Nauruz every year when the Sun reaches the sign 

** When AlrModer, the Gieat, conquered Egypt, he was recogaiaed M Jupitet Amiwm 
ia the Egyptiea ohutehes, end hia ooina were ipiead erojiitd ia which be wet deeeribed with 
twe horna oe the heed, 

** Skt. rte-ftfotre. 

or JVflitibi rawSn, lit. of immortal koI. 

lit. » palace of cities: a collective aeme of ■even citiec flooriebiag in the tain of 
Nfn^hirawin, 
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Aries. The Astronomical Table made at the order of Mamun 
{Zioh4~Mam&nl) was brought to a stand ; and til! this day Almanacks 
are prepared according to that Zich. In the days of al-MutawakkIl 
‘Al! Allah, the Oaliph had a trusty minister whose name was 
Mohammad b. *Abdul-Malik ; and he informed the Caliph that the 
collection of taxes begins at such a time when any produce does not 
accrue from the haryest, and it thus only brings sufferings to the 
people. And it was the habit of the Persian kings to intercalate 
for making the seasons of the year in proper order and thus enabling 
the people to pay their taxes with less suffering. At the order of 
al-Mutawakkil, Calendar was made when the Sun again entered 
Farwardin from the sign Cancer, and the people were thus released 
of difficulties. This law and custom continued tiU the time of 
Khalaf b. Ahmad, the ruler of Sistan, who again made a calendar, 
which is now found to be 16 days different from then. When 
Sultan Mu’inuddin Malik Shah, may God prosper bis celebrity, was 
informed of this discrepancy, at his order Calendar was again 
reformed and the year was brought in order. He brought the 
philosophers of the age from Khurasan, and every instrument that 
is required from the structure of bricks to the royal signet and such 
other things for the Observatory was prepared. The Nauruz was 
again brought back to Farwardin. But the world did not allow him 
time and his Calendar remained incomplete.^* This is the significance 
of Nauruz as we found recorded in the ancient books and beard of 
the sayings of the wise. 

** Ziji-MalikthShi, tlto ascribed to Khany&m (vide. Browne’s Lit. History of Persia, 
Vol. Ill p. 256), was prepared daring the days of iValiicsfcah at tbs instance of his minister 
Migimulmulk in which the Qiathematieian Kkayyim aleo took active psrt. 



THE WORLD OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

SotTBIN GuHA 

The Hemingway World is essentially a world of 'our time’ and its 
too close relevance makes it difficult for us to determine its features. 
Hemingway’s own life has gone into it for its formation and perhaps in no 
other writer of the twentieth century has so much of personal life been 
transmuted into art as in Hemingway. It seems a paradox that a writer 
who is so objective in his artistic method should be so subjective in the 
choice of the materials of the story. Nor has this paradox been, in any 
way, resolved by Hemingway himself. 

Among all the modem novelists, Hemingw'ay, perhaps, was the most 
reticent, and yet, in a w'ay, the most eloquent about himself. He spread 
himself out in all his main characters, but made very few categorical re* 
marks about himself or about his books. He w'as 'a little detached’,* and 
with his characteristic rese rve preferred to remain unknown to his readers, 
as he said to the Old Lady in Death in the Afternoon, ‘Madame, it is always 
a mistake to know an author’.* Call it paradox or what you will—all his 
principal characters are nothing but the projections of his own self in one 
form or another. “People in a novel”, he wrote in the same book, “must 
be projected from the writer’s assimilated experience, from his knowledge, 
from his head, from his heart and from all there is of him”.* Perhaps 
in no novelist are his own w'ords more truly verified than are these of Ernest 
Hemingway. He has projected himself entirely in his characters. And 
to know and understand them is but to know and appreciate Hemingway 
himself and his world. One cannot help wondering at the fact that a 
writer who has given himself out in such profusion shoiild refrain—ex¬ 
cepting in a few casual remarks here and there—from giving us any subs¬ 
tantial information about his own life and books. The reason, as we have 
already pointed out, may be found in his detachment, in his distaste for 
publicity. He was a very lonely man with a vast store of experience and 
was taciturn by nature. When other people jabbered endlessly in Gertrude 
Stein’s salon at Paris, Hemingway would just sit in a comer and view the 
whole scene with objective detachment. He wrote simply because he 
could not help it. “If I do not write a certain amount”, he said in Green 
HiJU of Africa, “I do not enjoy the rest of my life”.* Writing was a part 

1. In one of the most characteristic of Hemingway’s short stories. In Another 
Country, the hero, a war invalid closely resembling Hemingway, described himaslf 
and his little company in following words ; “We were ^ a little detacdied, and 
there was notiung that held ns together except that we met every afternoon at the 
hospited." 

2. Death in the Afternoon, Jonathan Ciq>e, London, page 139, 

3. Ibid., pages 182-183. 

4. Qreen of Africa, Scribner’s Edition, page 31, 
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of hia life. He did not care for the reviewii^ hack, Vordy, sentimental 
butards’* as he called them indignantly. Unlike many other modem 
noTelists, he had little academic training; he had no intellectual or aesihetio 
pretensions; he had formulated no theory of art to be illustrated in his 
works. And perhaps when other artists were troubling themselves with 
the profound problems of life and art, Hemingway was then in Spain, un< 
concerned with such problems, learning and enjoying the art of bull-fighting. 
There was something of the tremendous vitality around the man. Life 
offered to him only occasions of physical intensity; and he wanted to 
capture this intensity, like the characters of his novel, as much as he could 
within the narrow limits of his mundane life. 

Some knowledge of Hemingway’s personal life is a necessary pre¬ 
requisite to gaining admittance into his world. The cycle of violence- 
pain-death which constitutes the Hemingway World, owes its origin to 
his colourful life. Hemingway’s life was extraordinarily eventful, more 
so when we consider the average lives of so many men of letters. The 
list of his major injuries was enough to form a legend; and, in fact, it did 
form one, as Hemingway the ‘tough guy’ with liis code of courage, reckless¬ 
ness and stoicism. Time and again, he came in close contact with death. 
Not more than seven years before he died, i.e., in January 1, 1954, he and 
his wife were involved in two air crashes in East Africa and very narrowly 
escaped death; they crashed in bush country near Unchison Falls, escax)od, 
boarded a search plane and crashed again. They had to lie wounded for 
three days in the jungle before they were finally rescued. Hemingway 
had to join company with the privileged few in reading his own obituary. 

But the most harrowing experience of death Hemingway acquired 
some thirty-six years earlier, only two weeks before his nineteenth birth¬ 
day. It was on the night of July 8th, 1918—^that fatal night when he 
was terribly wounded from a shell-burst on the northern Italian Front. 
He was with three Italian soldiers at the time, all three of whom died. 
Hemingway was himself all but given up for dead—^237 fragments of the 
‘Minnie’ shell were extracted from one leg alone, “I died then", as he 
was reported to have said about his own injury, "I felt my soul or some¬ 
thing coming right out of my body, like you’d pull a silk handkerchief 
o|it of a pocket by one corner. It flew around and then came back and 
went in again and I wasn’t dead any more’’.* 

This experience of facing death left such a profound impress on him 
that it was to appear as the central theme of his work. It was thi.s death- 
consciousness that haunted him again and again all through his life and 

6. One recalls the similar experience that Tenento Henry underwent when 
he was blown out by a shell-burst. “I tried to breathe but my breath would not oome 
and I felt myself rush bodily out of myself and out and out and out and all the time 
bodily in the wind. I went out swiftly, all of myself and I knew that I was dead and 
that it had all been a mistake to think you just died. Ihen I floated, and instead of 
going on I felt myself slide back. 1 breathed and 1 was beusk.'* 

{A FunweU to Arm*, page 69). 
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pUyed quite a ooiudderable part in changing his outlook on life and Utef^ 
tuye. Philip Young has stressed the point as to how ^kningway's code 
of violence was a necessity with him, how it relieved him of the e&ook of 
the wound, how it was in the nature of things that he should come to recall 
the traumatic shock again and again.‘ An artist achieves his own catharsis 
in his creation. Qoethe felt ‘eased and clearer* in mind by writing Th» 
Sorrows of Young Wertker.’’ The book, providing an outiet for his emotion, 
relieved him of the burden of his frustrated love. Similarly in the works 
of Hemingway, we have the feeliixg of purgation for his ezpmienoe of 
violence and ‘death*. 

There is nothing surprising if such a writer turns to an unwarped 
primal world. His thorough-going experiences of the savagery of war 
made him reject idealism altogether, and B3rmbolic death severed his con¬ 
nection with the conventional values of civilization. He is placed at once 
at the centre of the ‘lost generation*—a generation spiritually bankrupt. 
The recipe that Hemingway seems to suggest for the Waste Landers is 
frank intensity of living. That is the only thing that we are entitled to 
have access to after the devastations of war. This mode of living is 
somewhat decadent. It is not a thing conducive to good health and good 
ethical norm. It is something morbid. “Our bodies all wear out in some 
way and we die”, Hemingw'ay wrote in Death in the Afternoon, “and I 
would rather have a palate that will give me the pleasure of enjo 3 ring com¬ 
pletely a chateau Margaux or a Haut Brion, even though excess indulged 
in the acquiring of it have brought a liver that will not allow me to drink 

Richebourg, Gorton.Indeed, Hemingway*s absorption in the 

enjoyment of this frank intensity of living was so deep that he would risk 
everything for it. Something of a desperate urge hangs around his vitality. 
As Ivan Kashkeen, one of the most perceptive critics of Hemingway, so 

admirably puts it: “.it became all the more clear that his vigor 

is the aimless vigor of a man trying in vain not to think, that his virility 
is the aimless virility of a despair, that Hemingway all the more inexorably 
seizes upon the temptation of death, that again and again he writes only 
of the end—^the end of relationship, the end of life, the end of hope and 
ever 3 rthing.*** 

From first to last, Hemingway*B world is overshadowed by the omni¬ 
presence of death. Death hangs a final curtain over everything. And 
this awareness of a definite finiteness of all our energy and earnestness 
of all our efforts and endeavours, added a stringent pathos to Hemingway*s 
own nature and to all his characters. His characters are a group of dis¬ 
illusioned people, who eagerly search for values of life, and, having nothing 

6. Smut Hemingvaay : Philip Yotxog. 

7. Goethe’s AtUobio^phy, 

S. Death in the Afternoon : page 18. 

9. Bmett Beminywcm : A Tragedy of Orqftemanshipi Ivan Kashkenm Iat«r 
oatlimal Literature (U.S.S.B.), No. 6, 1946, pages 76-108, 

WIIOP—VIH 
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to snok to, turn only to a whole-hearted acceptance of primal emotiloni. 
Srtok Adams, Jake Barnes, Frederick Henry, Harry Morgan, Coloiiel 
Cantwell and numerous others form a select coterie; they enjoy bull¬ 
fighting, love women, drink heavily, take delight in hunting and fishing, 
play cards and so on. They indulge in a rich sense-endowment and this 
endowment works upon them as a kind of opiate. "I don’t want to think 
about the war. I’m through witb it”—as Lieutenant Henry pathetically 
. confessed to his beloved Catherine,*® and in order to escape from his bitter 
experience of war, he led a rich sensuous life. But the final defeat was 
there. The very sense of frustration was inherent in this endowment and 
Henry was to confront again the sordid reality of the outside world. 
Catherine hated death; but alas; she was not given any choice ; she 
had to accept it. And all that Henry had got to do was to walk ‘back to 
the hotel in the rain’; death is an inevitable destiny and “all stories, con¬ 
tinued far enough,” said Hemingway to the Old Lady in Death in the After¬ 
noon, “and in death, and he is no true story teller who will hide that from 
you.”** And so Catherine died at childbirth, so bells tolled for Robcm 
Jordan, so wounded Harry Morgan lay dying in the ‘Queen Conch*, so old 
Manuel, depleted of strength and vigour, met his doom from a bull which 
proved too powerful for him. In fact, all his stories end either in death or 
in failure. And the unsuccessful attempt of the old Cuban fisherman to 
capture a huge marlin really represents this tragic catastrophe of mankind. 
“Life is something”, wrote Hemingway in Death in the Afternoon, “that 
comes before death.”** And it is this view of life that gave a stoical flavour 
to his own pleasures and enjo 3 iTnents and also to those of his characters. 

The spiritual disquietude, the loss of old faiths and values, an unrest 
both physical and mental, and all those things which characterize the post¬ 
war generation find the moat poignant expression in Hemingway’.s writings. 
“Hemingway’s world”, writes Philip Young, “is one in which things do 
not grow and bear fruit, but explode, break, decompose or are eaten away.”** 
The persistent factors in it are violence, sex, sport, drink. If tliese are 
all “opiums”.'* they do not hide Hemingway protagonists from seeing 
the ultimate truth, ‘the absolute reality’, as Robert Jordan calls it. All 
that Harry felt in The Snows of Kilimanjaro was ‘a great tiredness and 
anger that this was the end of it’—the end of his long vagabondage, the 
efid of his voluptuousness, the end of everything. The cycle of violence- 
pain-doath to which I have referred previously bears out the practical 
illustration in this story. At first violence came in the shape of a scratch 
on the leg. Then started the gangrene and, together with it, sharp pain. 
After a while the pain was gone, and death gradually overpowered the man. 

10. A Farewell to Arms, page 327. 

11. Death in the Afternoon, page 119. 

12. page 261. 

13. Emeat Bemingwa/y : Philip Young, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, 1902. 

14. The Oambler, the Nun and the Sadio. 
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If one reads the story closely, one cannot miss the operation of this cycle 
in the fate of Harry. He revolved in this eternal chain without any means 
of escape. StUl he did not give way to resignation. He knew that d^th 
was coming; but he asked it to ‘go away’. Lying in the cot, he mualized 
his whole past life, as if in a flash-back, and he felt a wistful longing to go 
hack to bygone days. To the end he gave a fighting resistance to d^th. 
And it is this fighting side of man’s nature that comes out most prominent 
in the Hemingway world. “I wiU sliow him what a man can do and what 
a man endures”—the Old Man says to the fish. This honest code of courage 
and endurance saves the Hemingway world from degenerating into a hoUow 
den. Otherwise wo would have the impression of being shut up in a narrow, 
half-dark room. It is this that adds to his dark vision an alleviating touch. 
The world ofiers frustration and disillusiomnent for everybody. Still man 
can stick to a level of Promethean valour, endurance, and dignity. And 
thereby he transcends its limitations. There is always a scope for reaching 
groat tragic heights. 

The first reactions of the reader to the Hemingway World are those 
of horror and repulsion. Bull-fighters gored to the point of death; soldiers 
and expatriates eaten up with boredom, disease and other maladies; men 
and w'oraen given up to the pleasure of the senses, without any definite 
puri)ose in their lives-and even when they have any, not leading up to 
anything substantial; gangsters and perverts ; maniacs and bohemians; 
these are the recurrent figures in the Hemingway World. Alfred Kazin 
called it “a world so brilliant in its sickness”.'* It is a world where ‘one 
doesn’t mind the blood’, where dying is pretty easy, whore everything 
is merged into a frail, ethereal essence of nothingne.ss. We are horrified 
by a vision which presents life in raw. Being nurtured by the sophisticated 
civilization, we cannot at first accustom ourselves to any code of primitivism. 
Even D H. Lawrence, one of the greatest primitivists on earth, had to 
face the misfortune of a hostile reading public. Hemingway’s code of 
personal conduct led him to create a world which could hardly be desired 
to live in. We are nauseated by it. Hence comes the feeling of revulsion. 
We do not like it. We would give everytliiug not to have our place in it. 
Nonetheless, we live in it. The irony lies there. To quote Young again : 


if we choose to look back over our time, what essential 


facts can we stack against the facts of violence, evil, and death ? 
We remember countless ‘minor’ wars, and two tremendous ones, 
and prepare for the day when we may be engaged in a holocaust 
beyond which we cannot, see anything. We may argue against 
Hemingway’s world, but we should not find it easy to prove that it 
is not the world we have been living in. 


16. On Native Grownda : KWh'- 

16. Emeat Hemingway ; Phihp Young. 
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As one enters deeper and deeper into Hemingway’s world, one finds 
that within its rough periphery, there lies, at the core of it, a basic pre* 
occupation of mankind, namely how to learn and enjoy the art of living. 
“All I wanted to know”, says the hero of The Sun Also Rises, “was how 
to live in (the world). May be if you found out how to live in it you learned 
from that what it was all about”.*^ This problem—^how to live in it— 
has been troubling mankind from time immemorial. Hemingway’s own 
scale of values is offered in dealing with this problem. This scale is some* 
thing unique by itself. If we consider Hemingway’s stand on morality, 
we will find that it is his own measimng rod of perfection : “What is moral 
is what you feel good after and what is immoral is what you feel bad 
after.” Judged from this standpoint, Hemingway gives us the most com¬ 
prehensive world. For he always felt good after a bull-fight, after a boxing 
bout, after trout-fishing—in fact, after any indulgence of masculine volup¬ 
tuousness. And he always felt bad after a highly stylized intellectual 
discussion. In Death in the Afternoon, in Oreen Hills of Africa, and in A 
Moveable Feast,^* Hemingway expresses his aversion to intellectualism of 
any kind. He believed in the good things of life, and if they are to be 
enjoyed, they must be enjoyed intensely. The fabric of his universe ex- 
dudes the possibility of a mediocre or an average level of existence. And 
this fobric is woven by the author’s own personal experience. The close 
relation between Hemingway’s life and art can hardly be over-emphasized. 
Both are marked by what Fitzerald would call ‘ a heightened sensitivity 
to the promises of life.’** 

On the 2nd July, 1961, Hemingway died of a bullet shot, while cleaning 
a gun—a violent death indeed; and what more fitting end could one con¬ 
ceive of a man who himself preferred violent death all through his life ? 

«.One of the simplest things of all and the most fundamental”, 

wrote Hemingway in Death in the Afternoon, “is violent death”. The way 
he died is a mystery. Did he kill himself or was it simply an accident t 
Was he terribly in need of ‘a clean, well-lighted place’; and finding imne 
committed suicide; or was it simply an unexpected casualty? These 
questions will never be answered and will ever remain a problem for the 
Hemingway reader. With him ended an epoch, of course not with 'a 
twhimper’, but ‘with a bang’. 

17. The Sun Also Biaea, page 66. 

ay 

lUt 


18. There is an interesting passage m A Moveable Feast where Henunj 
aavagdy turns off 'a tall fat young man with speotaoles’ who comes to talk ‘a 
writing. 

16. The Oreat Oataby : 7. Scott Fitzerald. 




THE NATURE AND PROBLEMS OB A 
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A mixed economy is one in which economic activities are performed 
by two sectors—private and public. In the private sector business is 
carried on and industrial activity undertaken by individuals or groups of 
individuals whose aim is to earn profits. In the public sector economic 
activity is the concern of the government of the country. The govern¬ 
ment carries on trade and industrial activity for the economic welfare of 
the people. In industrially advanced countries public investment or govern¬ 
ment expenditure assumes importance as it provides some services like 
medical aid, education, provision in old age, etc. In backward countries 
public investment is of very great importance for implementing schemes 
for economic development. In industrially advanced countries as well as 
in under-developed countries the government has, therefore, an important 
function to perform in the economic sphere. And except in communist 
countries where economic enterprise is the contem of the state only, the 
government in every country performs some very important econozuio 
functions side by side with a private sector. In the Scandinavian countries 
where living standards arc very high, the government plays a very important 
role in the economic domain. Even in highly industrialized and capitalist 
countries like America and England the economic activity of the govern¬ 
ment is becoming more and more important day by day. And in the 
under-developed countries of the world investments on a large scale are 
being undertaken by the governments of these countries for developing 
their economies through economic planning. 

In a mixed economy the merits of capitalism are sought to be com¬ 
bined with the advantages of socialism while the disadvantages of both 
capitalism and socialism are sought to be done away with. Capitalism 
is not without merits. It makes possible the full utilization of private 
initiative and enterprise for the development of productive resources and 
the production of goods and services. Under.capitalism efficiency is pro¬ 
moted through competition among entrepreneurs. And capitalism has made 
for rapid advances in science and technology. The advantages of sooialiBm 
ate that it ensures an equitable distribution of income and weidth, guaremtees 
employment and fair wages for every worker and promotes the welfsxe 
of tile iwwiwinTi people. In a mixed economy efforts are made to retain 
all shfe advantages of capitalism and socialism while the evils of oapitalina 
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like the exploitation of the consumer and the worker and concentrations 
of economic power in a few hands and the disadvantages of socialism like 
too much regimentation and the loss of liberty are eliminatetl as far os 
possible. In the under-developed countries of the world both private 
enterprise and public invesfment have important roles in the economic 
progress of these countries. There is need for an expanding public sector 
and increased investment activity in the private sector. 

Need for Pvhlic Investment 

For the economic development of a backward country the need for 
a public sector is imperative. The reasons are not far to seek. 

First of all, if the economy is left to private enterprise, the develop¬ 
ment of the economy will l>e lop-sided. The private sector is interested 
in those investmmits which yield profits quickly. It cannot be expectiCd 
to plan a balanced and all-round development of the economy. 

Secondly, the private sector is guided by the profit motive and hence 
it will undertake investments with a view to maximizing profits. The 
interests of the common man can never be the concern of the private 
sector. But the public sector which is guided by considerations of social 
gain will always make endeavours to promote the economic weU-being 
of the people. 

Thirdly, the private sector may be unwilling or unable to spend funds 
in large amounts for undertaking certain investments which are vital to 
economic development. For the industrialization of a backward country 
an industrial base consisting of heavy and basic industries has 
to be set up. Overhead capital—social and economic—consisting of rail¬ 
roads, bridges, ports, power stations, engineering colleges, hospitals, etc., 
has to be built. These ta.sk8 will have to be accomplished by the public 
sector as the private sector is not likely to be in a position to undertake 
investments for the purpose. 

And lastly, an important objective of economic planning in under¬ 
developed ooimtries is to reduce inequalities of income and wealth and 
through public investmenl^ on a large scale this objective can be achieved 
to a considerable extent. Through development planning eflForts have to be 
lAade to promote the economic welfare of the people not only by increasing 
the national income but also by ensuring an equitable distribution of in¬ 
come and wealth. 

Private Enterprise—Us importance 

The importance of the private sector lies in the fact that its entre- 
j^r^ieurial activity over long periods gives it valuable experience which it 
can utilize for the efficient management of industiy. It cannot be denied 
lhat in most under-developed countries the private sector is. much more 
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efficient than the public sector. *rhis is not to say that public under¬ 
takings are always inefficient. Such undertakings have had a late start 
and are faced with initial difficulties and setbacks. It will take quite 
some time for these undertakings to reach a high level of efficiency. And 
private enterprise which has a fairly high standard of efficiency will have 
to play an important role in the task of economic development. 

Moreover, private initiative and enterprise must be given full scope 
for making contributions to development activity. In the industrially 
advanced capitalist countries of the West it is through individual initiative 
that economic progress has been possible. In backward countries too 
individual initiative and enterprise can be an imi)ort,ant factor in economic 
development. 

Furthermore, private enterprise assumes importance because of the 
fact that the public sector is not in a position to undertake economic acti¬ 
vities on an enormous scale so that private enterprise becomes insignificant. 
The public sector has neither tlie experience nor the ijersonnel rtiquired 
for taking upon itself the task of management of all the important trading 
concerns and industrial units in the country. The public sector has to 
proceed gradually and on the basis of experience gathered. And it may 
not be neces.sary for tlie public sector to proceed beyond a certain limit. 
Private enterprise will, tlierefore, not become altogether unimportant in 
developing countries. On the contrary, by increasing investments the 

private sector can make important contributions to economic progress. 

* * * * * 

In a mixed economy some i)roWem.s are, however, bound to arise. 
In under-developed countries where economic development is attempted 
through centralized ])lanning sueh problems have to be encountered and 
solved as far as practicable. 

The first j)roblem has to do with objectives. As has already been 
pointed out, the private sector aims at maximizing profits while social gain 
is the objective of the public s.'ctor. The two sectors in a mixed economy 
are thus guided by two different objectives which conflict with each other. 
In one case the objective is to earn huge profits as quickly as possii le and 
in the other it is to improve substantially the living standards of the masses. 
The privato and the public sectors are, therefore, at cross purposes. 

A second problem may arise if as a result of public investment private 
investment declines. Private investment may not actually decline. It 
may increase, but the increase may be small compared to the needs of the 
economy. Private !nvestraent will bo adversely affected if businessmen 
and industrialists have a fear that the public sector is competing with 
the private sector. And increasing economic activities by the govern¬ 
ment may also discourage private foreign investment which is of vital 
importance in the early stages of economic development. There is, how¬ 
ever, no reason why there should be meaningless competition between 
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government sector and the private sector. The aim of economic policy 
is to increase the national income through increased investments on a big 
scale and both sectors of the economy have to expand. Moreover, public 
investment is likely to increase private investment by creating a demand 
for various raw materials and services required in public investment pro¬ 
jects and also by making the business outlook cheerful. The private and 
the public sectors can, therefore, work in co-operation with each other. 

The third problem of a mixed economy is that the public sector may 
find that it caimot function smoothly because of difficulties created by the 
private sector. When the private sector finds that its profits fall and its 
opportunities are reduced as a result of public investment on a big scale 
and regulation of private enterprise by the government, it may try to render 
ineffective the economic measures of the government. In a developing 
country the need for price control may arise. But when the prices of some 
commodities are fixed by the government, the stocks of the commodities 
may disappear from the market. When the government takes a decision 
to ensure the payment of minimum wages, industrialists may react by 
retrenching workers and restricting output. And the private sector may 
not extend co-operation to the government in executing development 
schemes. In an under-developed country where the private sector is very 
large and strong the government will find it very difficult to enforce its 
economic measures. 

In an under-developed country with a mixed economy the need for 
co-operation between the government and private enterprise has to be 
underlined. If the necessary co-operation is lacking, the economy will 
be faced with frictions and difficulties which will prove to be obstacles to 
planned economic development. It is, however, difficult to ensure co¬ 
operation between the public sector and private enterprise. Attempts at 
co-operation may be made by making joint ventures. The government 
may utilize the services of experienced personnel of the private sector for 
the management of public undertakings. Consultations between the 
government and businessmen and industrialists may also be held from 
time to time for coming to important policy decisions. But how far co¬ 
operation from the private sector will be forthcoming will depend on its 
^willingness to work under the general guidance of the state. 

What is, however, of overriding importance is the effective control 
of private enterprise by the government. It is difficult to regulate and 
control a strong and large private sector. But the success of centralized 
planning depends very much on how far the economy can be controlled 
and regulated by the state. For effective control of private enterprise the 
government can nationalize some key industries or exercise absolute control 
over them. And for executing economic policy effectively the adminis¬ 
tration has to be made strong and incorruptible. 
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Lutwer, Taki Government College 

The charter granted by William III in 1698 became the foundation of 
the United Company, which was subsequently called the East India Company. 
By it, the company wore vested with the government of all their forts, 
factories, and plantations, the sovereign power being reserved for the crown. 
Courts of judicature were also established as before, but nothing was then 
said about a power of legislation. In Coorgo I's Charter of 1726, which 
also established the Mayor’s Courts, the Governors and Councils of the 
three presidencies were vested with the power ‘.to make, constitute, and 
ordain byo-laws, rules, and ordinances for the good government and regula¬ 
tion of the several corporations hereby created, and of the inhabitants of 
the several towns, places, and factories aforesaid respectively, and to impose 
reasonable pains and jxjnalties upon all persons offending against the same 
or any of the,” Such laws and penalties wore to bo agreeable to reasons, 
and not contrary to the laws and statutes of England. They were not to 
have any force or effect until the same had been approved and confirmed 
by order in Writing of the Court of Directors. And then the charter pro¬ 
ceeded : “We do hereby ordain and declare that none of the Corporations 
hereby created shall have a power or authority to make any bye-laws, 
rules and ordinances whatsoever other than such rules as they are respectively 
by thesep resents empowered to make.” The Charter of 1753 gave a similar 
power omitting the passage quoted. 

The grant of Dewanny was accompanied by an imperial confirmation 
of all the territories previously held by the East India Company under grants 
from the Emperor. The Nizamat or administration of criminal justice 
was left in the hands of the Nawab, who received for its support and his cfwn 
maintenance an annual grant of 53 lakhs of rupees. He thus recognised 
his dependence, and although the Nizamat remained in his hands, it was, 
or at anytime might be exercised under the control of the Company. The 
Company thus became responsible for the collection of the revenue and 
directly or indirectly for the dueadministrationof civil and criminal justice, 
“Nevertheless for a period of six years the latter duty was as a 
heavy and unproductive burden left in the hands of the Nawab; the criminal 
part belonging to the Nazim or military govOTnor ;t he Civil to the Dewan 
or fiscal governor” (Mill's History of Indie, Vol. Ill, p. 363). The result 
Was that for a tlTwe the course of justice was suspended. And' ‘under the 
ancient government” says Mr. Mill, "the English as well as other European 

6—2isop-.yin 
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Settlew, instead of demanding payment from a reluctant debtor through 
the courts of law, seized his person and confined it till satisfaction was 
obtained.** But the administration for the most part of the rerenues, and 
still more of ciyil justice, was conducted through native agency tillt he 
year 1772. The country in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong was under the superintendence of the Company’s 
European servants. It is doubtful whether the Europeans at that time 
possesseds ufificient knowledge of the civil institutions and the interior state 
of the country to qualify them for the trast. Mohsmed Reza Khan was 
the Dewan at Murshidabad, and Shital Ray at Patna ; and they had till 
1769 almost exclusive direction of all details relative to the settlement and 
collections of the districts in Bengal and Bihar, and therefore of the adminis- 
tration of civil justice, under the Superintendence at their respective head¬ 
quarters of a European Resident. 

With regard to criminal justice, that also was left in the hands of 
native authorities, subject to the occasional control of the supervisor and 
councils. Mahomedan Criminal Law was in force throughout the country, 
administered by Mahomedan Courts. At first but little alteration was 
made in the existing system. The same law was continued in force, and 
the same tribunals were charged with its administration. The utter in¬ 
efficiency of this system to ensure protection to life and property soon became 
manifest. It was possible for the English at once to assume the duty of 
administering criminal justice themselves, and the native courts were with¬ 
out any authority. A severe famine which raged in Bengal in 1770 led 
indirectly to a change of policy. In 1771 the Directors declared their reso¬ 
lution “to standforth asDewan and by the agency of the Company’s servants 
to t akft upon themselves the entire care and management oft he revenues” 
(communicated in their letter to the President and Council at Fort William, 
dated the 28th August, 1771, Sec. Harington’s Analysis, p. 8). This in¬ 
volved the entire remodelling of rights of property in the soil and the assump 
tion of the administration of justice. It expressed the policy which had- 
already been determined upon, viz., to abandon the government through 
the Nawab’s hierarchy of officials subject to English supervision, and to 
transfer to the Company’s servants the direct discharge of the duties of 
(administration. 

The next event was that Warren Hastings was transferred from Madras 
to the Governorship of Bengal, whore he landed early in 1772. The office 
of Naib Dewan wm abolished, and the efficient administration of the intomsl 
government was at last undertaken by British agency. Immediate measures 
were taken for the regular distribution of justice. A Committee of circui 
wiM appointed, the report of which was drawn up by Warren Hastingst. 
It attention to the inefficient^ to the Mohammedan Law Courts then 
U T il fti rg, proposed apian which was immediately adopted by the govern¬ 
ment, under which Mbfussil Dewani Adawlats, or Provinoisl Courts oi. Civil 
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jostioe were e^bluhed in each district. And with reference to oiiminal 
jurisdiotion, the Mohammedan Law and Mohammedan OfiSoers of justice 
were continued, but the whole plan wes changed. A Ckmrt of Criminal 
judicature was established in each district, called a Faujdaree Adawlat. 
In it a Kazee and Mooftee sat to hold trials for all criminal ofifenoes (see 
Preamble to Regulation IX of 1793). The R ngl iah Collectors of revenue 
were directed to superintendent the proceedings of those Courts, to see 
that the necessary witnesses were summoned and examined; and that 
the decisions passed were fair and impartud. The Faujdaree Adawlais 
were placed under the Control of a Sudder Nizamat Adawlat established 
at Moorshedabad. It was presided over by a Darogah appointed by the 
Nazim. A Chief Kazee, a Chief Mooftee and three Maulavies sat to assist 
him. An English Committee of Revenue was at first placed at Moorshedabad 
to control the proceedings of the Court, in order to prevent the perv^ion 
of the Courts of justice. The Court, however, was shortly after its establish¬ 
ment on its new basis removed to Calcutta. In 1775 the Court was removed 
back again to Moorshedabad, where it remained for fifteen years, the Nazim 
having the entire control over the department of criminal justice. Besides 
theCriminal Court of Appeal, a Sudder Dewani Adawlat was also established, 
and like the Criminal Court, presided over by the President and Members 
of Council, assisted by Native Officers. 

This was the general character of the scheme devised by the Govern¬ 
ment of Warren Hastings. The adoption of the policy indicated by that 
scheme, and the assumption of the direct responsibility of government in 
like of a mere plan of partial supervision of the Nawab’s officers, has some¬ 
times been called a dissolution of the double government instituted by Lord 
Clive. That is one way of regarding it, but on the other hand, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice was carried on in the name of the Nawab and by his officors 
or the next eighteen years, during fifteen of which the Chief Court or Criminal 
Appeal was stationed at Moorshedabad under his immediate control. Warren 
Hastings had as little intention as to dissolve, as Lord Clive to found, a 
doable government. Both of these statesmen recognised that all real authority 
was vested in the Company. Mohammedan Itaw, Law OfS'cers and Revenue 
Officials were retained, but were gradually replaced by the Company Regula¬ 
tions and servants. The decisive step of bringing Hastings to Calcutta, 
and of standing for as Dewan both of which measures proceeded from the 
Directors, may hare been stimulated by a knowledge of what was paasing 
in the public mind at Home. A variety of circumstances had tended to 
draw the attention of the English public to the state of Indian affairs. The 
general unpopularity of the returned servants of the Company, their wealth, 
and ostentation, attracted attention, and induced the public mind to believe 
that the sudden creation of this wealthy class was due to great crimes and 
S^t oppression. The strong prejudices thus excited served to strengtiieii 
the hai^ of a few English statesmen, amongst them oonspiottoasly Hdmmid 
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‘BliziEe 'wbo bftd been nrased l>y tales of oroelty »»d 
, Ikftd loaohed tbe public eax and who determined to Inring the anthoti^ of 
Parliaanant into action to r^rain thO 'esoeMes ci their count^janen abroad. 
In 1769 the Bast India Cknnpsnjt disappointed witht heir expeota'Uons of 
profit, had resolved to send three superviBcars to India to o<mtrolandif 
necessary to supersede the authority of the President in Council. But 
every attempt evade the rights of the Grown, public opinion was gradually 
requising strength, and a Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1772 to carry out the general demimd for investigation. 
As the result thereof, the Company was prevented from sending out the 
supertisors. Another apparent result was the rejection of a Bill brought 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Sullivan for the due administration 
of justice in Bengal. Sullivan was the Deputy Chairman of tihe Company, 
and the celebrated rival and antagonist of Lord Clive on the Boiffd of 
d>irectar8. According to its provisions a now Court was to have bron Mtab- 
lisbed in Bengal ,iAie judges to be appointed by the Company, and all Christian 
ipersons were to have been subject to its jurisdiction, and to have been 
exempted from the Courts of the Nawab. This project, which would have 
concentrated all judicial power in the hands of the Company, failed. 

The English Government appeared by this time to have determined to 
interfere directly with the authority of the Company, and to assume the 
ezeroise of the sovereign power which had been conceded by the Moghul 
With r^erenoe to the administration of justice, they were strengthened 
in their determination by the result of their enquiries. For the 
Committee of Secrecy (Harington’s Analysis, VoL I, p. 27) previously 
alhjided to reported in 1773, with reference to Courts of Justice which had 
been establidied by the Muhammedan Government in Bengal, that' 'so far 
as they were able to judge from all the information laid before them, the 
subjects of the Mughal Empire in that province derived little protection 
or security from any of these courts, and then in general, though forms of 
judicature were established and preserved, thei despotic principles <rf the 
government rendered them the instruments of power rather than of justice; 
not only unavailing to protect the people, but often the means of the m<Mst 
grievous oppressions under the cloak of the judicial character." 

Thus accordingly in the same year, an important Act of Parliament 
passed "for establishing certain regulations for the better management 
ipf 'the affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe", 
v^livhioh has been commonly called the B>^lating Act (13 Geo. Ill, o. 63). 
It recited the Charter which established the Mayor’s Courts,' which said 
Charter doos not sufGiciently provide for the administration of justice in such 
noaoner. the state and condition of the Company’s Proaidenoy of Fort 
Willisaa in Bengal doand must require’. Onesu bject with which the Statute 
dsc^ ^ ^e oonst^tion of the l^omor Genntd’s Counoii. It provids^ that 
of i^ould oossist of 0 <3ovsQCf and 
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ol&on* SMjoiitiy to dooide Mid tiittt tbo PraridMitt tad Ocnmoib ai tfodian 
aad Bomboy dboold be etibofdiaftta to the Oorccner Ctoneriil a«d Oonaeil 
of Bengal who were thweby constituted the Supreme GoTemment of India, 
subject to the Court of Directors in Bogland. 

The author of the Regulating Act had been called upon to meet, and 
to ptoTide remedial measures for a ^ery complex and difficult sitoatiioil. 
The acquisition of territorial revenues had completely changed the charaeter 
of the Company and brought the question of sovereignty; on the other 
hand, it had opened to the company’s servants in India wide opportunities 
of personal profit and aggrandisement, which were being utilised in the most 
unscrupulous and nefarious ways. Therefore there is no doubt that tiie 
situation demanded drastic changes. The Regulating Act sought to settle, 
among other points, three important questions: firstly, the right of 
Company to the territorial of revenues, or in other words, the fundamental 
question of sovereignty; secondly, the provision for the Company of a 
oonetitution both in England and India more in consonance with its changed 
char.ictar and wider responsibilities; and thirdly, the creation of some 
effective checks which would put an end, once for all, to the malpractices of 
the Company’s servants. James Stephen says, “the policy of Parliament 
was to assert the right of the King of England and to establish in India 
institution by which those rights might be maintained.” In James Stephen’s 
view (Stephen—^The story of Nundoomer and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey, Vols. I and II) this displayed itself in the obscurity of toe language 
of the Act about British subjects and also with regard to the relation be* 
tween the Council and the Court. But the right of toe Qovomment had 
already been asserted and the object of the Regulating Act might not at 
all have been what James Stephen thinks it to be. Eirminger points out: 
“toe policy of the Regulating Act was to improve the existing administration 
carried on by the Company in Bengal, and not to provide a new Beiqgal 
€k>vemment” (Firminger—Introduction to the Fifth Report, P.oo. viii). 
We should come to the question of malpractices of the Company’s servants. 
Thea ooeptance of presents pecuniary or otherwise, as also private inules, is 
prohibited by sections 23 and 24. Section 26 lays down : “That evety 
such present or reward, snd all such dealing by way of commerce shall ha 
deemed and construed to have been received, and done, the recovety 
of toe full value of such present or gift, or profits of such trade, together 
with interest at toe rate of £ 6 per centum per annum”. Section 27 moty 
specifically deals with toe question of inland private toade which is entirela 
forbidden, so &r as the collectors, supervisors, or any other of His ICajesty’s 
subjects, employed in the administration justice, or their igrats or servants 
are oonoemed. But toe most important of all was the institotion ojTtha 
Supreme Court which was to have jurisdiction over all Britito subjects 
residient in toe three provinces of Bengal, ^ihar and Orissa, nnd all|MVSQni 
dlreotty or indizeotly in the service of toe Company, and which was hot to 
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'Ilk oOBO^pcMed of Oompaoy’s ocrmoto, removal)!^ b]r Ooin|May*« 
^ ■ irw w tfV bvrt ‘*A ooorti of ^Ciiig’B jodges and ptofesaionikl men of tibt knr« * 
Xi oannofc be aaid tlukt tke meaaoraa diaottsaed above-wexe inadequate 
lo meet tbe aitoation for which they were deviaed, bnt their effoota wne 
Marred by the defsota driving both of the Act and the Charter. Theee 
dlAooltiee m^t have been minimiaed by a i^irit of xeaaonable reatraint 
and hononrable oompromiae, but the peraonnel ohoaen to repreaentthe 
Council, aa well aa the Court, made that, more or leas, imposaible, and a 
•eene of tenaion and bittemeaa enaued, which haa hardly a^y parallel in 
the whole hiatoiy of the Britiafa in India. The aftermath of the Regulating 
Aet manifaated itaelf in three diatinot confliota : the conflict within the 
Council; Ihe conflict between the Covemor-Gieneral and Council; and the 
conflict between the Court and the Council. But here we are only con- 
oemed with the laat quarrel which primarily aroae on the queation of juria* 
diction. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature waa eatabliahed catenaibly beoauae 
the Charter of Oeor{^ II “doea not aufSciently provide for the due adminia* 
tration of juatioe, inauoh manner aa the atate and condition of the Company’a 
Frendenoy of Fort William in Bengal, ao long as the said Company shall 

remain in the poaaession of the territorial acquisitions.do and must 

require”. The main reason for the eatablidiment of the Supreme Court 
WM, therefore, the change effected in its character by the acquisition of 
tertitarial revenues on the part of the Company. This is important to 
remember, because the extent of the Court’s right of interference with regard 
to the revenue administration of the Company became the principal bon 
of between the Court and Council. We are here concerned wiihe 

the quarrel as it actually happened and in that connection several points 
special attention. It has been said that the Court was empowered 
to jurisdiction over all persons directly or indirectly in the service 

the Company or any of His Maj^ty’s subjects. The intention is obvious. 
The aervanta of the Company were to be checked in their career of rapine 
and plunder and as in the past the banyans and gomasthaa ofiheEuropean 
gsrvanta the Company had almost always played a very important part 
in the nefarious activities of their masters, they too were made subject to 
the juzisdiotion of the Court. But the expression ”dixee% or indirectly 
in lAe service of ^e Company” was vague in the extreme and was bound to 
jMd to different interpretations. In the Patna case the Court decided that 
"a fftfiner who rents the revenues for a stipulated price which he is to pay to 

0,^y,t(innent.ia* within the Act of Parliament and the Charter, 

to the jurisdiotion of the Court, as being a person employed by, or 
^^Wtly indirectly in the service of the Company could it have been ln< 
tended to bring under the provisions of the Regulating Act as to ^ Eiapreme' 
If those Dho 'wete emplt^yed in theooUection df the revenue were not 
Ihplwhldl lA Iffn mannM, a laU farxDM m even oootmbt^ 
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direotty in the aerrloe Ihe Company*' thus iMnaiae « low oo of endlEdi 
troodikB. 

Am regards the Charta establisUng the Supreme Oonrti of Jodieslmo 
in Lodia, they are (mly oasoally averted to, aHhoagh the several Charters 
of dvstioefirom tiiebasis of the entire present law of those Courts, the Charter 
of 1726 having always been considered to have introduced into India the 
common and statute law then extant in England. No reference is made 
to the Courts of Justice estalished at Prince of Walm* Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca, an Mmirally Charter for which was granted so late as 1887, 
We can only account for these omissions by presuming that the 
was compiled for the use of the East India Company above; and that the 
Editor was not aware of the necessity of introducing Ihe Charters of Justice 
to render his work valuable to all Judges and Barristers coming to Ttidia 
to whom such documents are usually furnished by the Company. 

We may notice that the last collection contains, for the next part, 
certain sections only of the statute relating to India and the £a(]ia, 
Company, omitting repealed or altered sections, it omits some of the statutes 
given in the former collections and forming part of the law (introduced 
by the Charter of 1726) still in force, and it embodies statutes having, as 
they appear to us, no relation to India, nor to ihe East India Company, 
otherwise than so far as the alterations in the law generally affect it equality 
with other bodies corporate, nor forming part of the law applicable to India, 
having been passed subsequent to that Charter, and no mention of India 
v^ng made in them. At the same time it is a oompUatiim which will be 
valuable to the East India Company, as a useful compendium of reference 
at the India House. 

In addition to the Charters and publications already noticed, it has 
oooqrred to us that itmight also beof use to givea list of the principal works 
relating to the admizustration of Justice in India, inoludingthe Parliamentary 
reports and papers on the affairs of India, and the books usuallyr eferred to 
the authorities on Hindoo and Mbhamedan Law. It will be found sub¬ 
joined to the list of Charters. But we can not oonolude our observations 
without adverting to the valnahle Manuscripts notes of decisions of tim 
Court from the year 1774 to 1798, comprised in the note books atMr. Justice 
Hyde and Sri Bobert Chambers. Mr. Smoult in preparing his ooUeotion 
of codfics passed on the plea side of the court from its establishment in 1774 
to the ywc 1813, was permitted to use these Mannsoripte. 

A list of a fBfW important Charters or listters Patent etc., granted to 
the several Bast India Companiee, ftom the first estabUshment thenof^ 
in 1601, printed in the ooUeotion of 1777. 
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1601 43 Elizabeth 31st December—A Clmrter of Letters Patent 

ctf a special in>corporation of merchants, by the surname of “The Qovmnar 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading into the East Indies”, with 
diverse privileges, to them and their successors for 16 years from^Chiistmas. 

16(^. 7 James I. 31st May—Charter of incorporation, to the said 
Gtevemor and Company, with divers privileges, to them and their successors 
for ever. 

1661. 13 Charters II. 3rd April—Charter to the said Company of 
diverse privileges, to them and theii successors. 

1698. 10 William III. 13th April —A Charter declaring what number 
of votes each member of the said Company shall have, which is according 
to his or her proportion of stock, 

1698. 10 WiUiam III. 5th September—^A charter of incorporation of 
merchants, by the name of “The English Company trading to the East 
Indies.” 

1702. I Anme. 22nd July—A charter of an Indenture quin-quepartite 
of conveyance of the Possessions and dead stock of the Two Companies. 

1726.13 George I. 24th September—A charter to “The United Company 
of Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies” of incorporation of 
Mayor and Aldermen, atMadraspatnam, Bombay and Calcutta, and establish¬ 
ing courts of Justice, with diverse privileges to the company. 

1763. 26 George 11. 8th January —A charter to the said United 
Company, of incorporation of Mayor and Aldermen, at Madraspatnam, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, and establishing Courts of Justice, with diverse 
privileges to the Company. 

1728. 2 George II. 4th November—A charter empowering the com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, at the request of the United-Company, to 
give ample power to the commanders of ships belonging to thee ompany, 
to take foreign ships, trading from the Austrian Netherlands to the East 
Indies, for six years, from the 20th of May, last. 

Charters or Letters Patent estahlishing Courts of Justice dhc. in India 

A*.D. A. Begni Die dr Men 

1726 13 George I 24th September—already stated in the previous 

list. 

1763 26 George II 8th January—already stated in the previous 

list. 

1760 I George III 20th December—A charter for establishing Courts 

of Judicature, etc., at Port Marlborouhg. 
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1761 1 Oeod^ ni 27th Jannaty—A oharter of oommlMion to I3ie 

United Company, for the trying of j^tea, 
at Fort St. George. 

1761 1 George III 13th March—charter of Commiodon to the 

Limited Company, for the trying of piMtes, 
at Fort Marlborough. 

1774 14 Geoi^e III 26th March—^The charter or Letters Patent 

establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William. 

1798 38 George III 20th February—^Letters Patent establishing the 

Recorder’s Court, at Fort St. George and 
Bombay. 

1800 41 George III 26th December—Letters Patent establishing the 

Supreme Court at Fort St. George. 

1807 47 George III 26th March—^Letters Patent establishing the 

Court of Judicature of Prince of Wale’s Island. 

1823 4 Gteorge IV 8th December—^Letters Patent establishing the 

Supreme Court at Bombay. 

1826 7 George IV 27th November—^Letters Patent establishing the 

Court of Judicature of Prince of Wale’s Idand, 
Singapore and Malacca. 

1837 7 William IV 26th February—Letters Patent granting 

Admiralty Jurisdiction to the last mentioned 
Court. 

The Opening of the Supreme Court 

Supreme Court of Judicature, held at the Town Hall of Calcutta, 
At Fort William in Bengal, on Saturday, the 22nd day of October, 
in the year of our Lord, 1774. 

PreseiU 


The Hon. Sir Elijah Lnpey, Knight Chief Justice. 

The Hon. Robert- Chambers, Esq. 

The Hon. Stephen Caesar Lemaistree, Esq. V —^Puisne Justices 

The Hon. Jolm Hyde, Esq. j 

The Hon. Sir Elijah Lnpey and the other Judges take and subscribe 
the oaths of office and allegiance. The following entry appears in the tolls, 
signed by the three Puisne Justices. 

“The said Sir Elijah Impey, Knight, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, appointed by Letters Patent 
of our Sovereign Lord the Edng, under his great seal of Great Britain, date d 
7—staop—vni 
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Bobert Chambers, Stephen Caesar Lemaistree, and John 
Hyde, Esquires, Justices of the same Court, appointed by the said Letters 
patent, being here assembled, according to the direction of the, said Letters 
Patent. We the said Bobert Chambers, Stephen Caesar Lemaistree and 
John Hyde, have now administered to the said Sir Elijah Impey the several 
paths and the declaration about written, and the said Sic Elijah Impey in 
the presence of us, so assembled, oath hero taken, made and subscribed 
the said oaths and declaration respectively. In witness whereof we here* 
unto put our hands and do hereby record the same.” 

The Court appointed William Magee and Bichardson McVeah, Esqrs. 
Master of the Court of Equity, who thereupon severally took the oaths of 
office and allegiance. The Court appointed the said William Magee, Keeper 
rif the Becords and Munimenle, and he thereupon took the oath of office. 
The Court appointed the said Bichardson McVeah, Accountant General, 
and he thereupon took the oath of office. The Court admitted Thomas 
Fairer, Esq. an Advocate of this Court, who thereupon took the oath of 
allegiance. The Court appointed Charles Sealy, Begistrar of the Court of 
Equity, who thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. The Court 
appointed the said Charles Sealy, Begistrar of the Court of Admiralty, who 
thereupon took the oath of office. The Court appointed the said Charles 
Sealy, Begistrar of the Ecclesiastical Court, and he thereupon took the oath 
of office. The Court appointed Thomas Bowker, clerk of the Crown, who 
thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. The Court appointed 
Edmund Shrimpton, Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, who 
thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. The Court appointed 
John Mills, Examiner of the Court of Equity, who thereupon took the oaths 
of office and Allegiance. The Court appointed Bichard Litchfield and 
North Naylor, derk of the papers, and clerk of the depositions, and they 
severally thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. The Court 
appointed William Inge and Charles Newman, sworn clerks of the Court of 
Equity, and they severally thereupon took the oaths of office and Allegiance. 
The Court appointed James Pritchard, Sealer, who thereupon took the 
oaths of office and Allegianoe. The Court appointed the said Thomas Bowker, 
William Inge, Charles Newman, and James Pritchard, Attomies, and 
Ppootors, and they were severally sworn in accordingly. The Court also 
appointed Balph Uvedale, Thomas Morris, James Drivers Christian, Frederick 
Brix, Stephen Bagshaw, and Bobert Jarrott, Attomies and Proctors and 
they accordingly severally took the oath of Allegiance, and were sworn in. 

The Court ordered that a Mandamus should issue to Charles Sealy, late 
Begistrar of the Mayor’s Court, to deliver all the Becords and Muniments of 
tha-t. Court into this Court. The Court ordered that a Mandamus should 
igsue to Stephen Bagshaw, late clerk of the Courts of tyer and Terminer 
and GmI DeUvery, to deliver aU the Becords and Mnnimente of the eaid 
t>0»ialts'iixl>b^ ^nft. 
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The Court adjourned to Monday, the 7th day of November ne*6, at-* 
eight of the clock in the forenoon. 

The local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Fort William was 
limited to the town of Calcutta, which for this purpose was bounded on 
the west side by the river Hoogly, and on the other sides by what is called 
ditch. Within these limits the Court exercised all its jurisdictions, oiv3 
and criminal, over all persons residing within them, with the exertion of 
its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which had not been applied to Hindus and 
and Muhammedans beyond the granting of probates of wills. The persems 
residing within these limits, and therefore subject to the local jmisdiotion 
of the Supreme Court, were compuled at about 413, 182. The numbmr 
of British-bom subjects subject to the juridsiction of the Court, including' 
the members of the Covenanted services, civil and military, but exclusive 
of the Queen’s troops and their families was, on the 30th March, 1861 
(according to the Parliamentary Census Returns), a little over 22,387.- 
Therefore the Court exercised all its jurisdictions over all these British* 
bom subjects—persons who had been born within the British islands, and 
their descendants, who were residents in any of the provinces which weie- 
comprehended within the Presidency of Bengal, or the Subordinate govern¬ 
ment of Agra. 

All persons resident at any places within the said provinees, who' 
had a dwelling house and servants in Calcutta, or a place of business there 
where they carried on any trade, through their agents or servants, were held 
to be constructively inhabitants of Calcutta for the purpose of liability to 
the Common law and equity jurisdictions of the Court. Moreover natives of 
India, within the said provinces, who had bound themselves upon any con¬ 
tract or agreement in writing with any British subjects, where the cause of 
action exceeded the sum of 500 rupees, to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
said Court, were subject to its jurisdiction in disputes relating to the said 
contract. In like manner, persons who availed themselves of the Court’s 
jurisdiction for any purpose, were held liable to its jurisdiction in the same 
matter, even on other sides of the Court than that of which they had availed 
themselves. 

All persons who, at the time of action brought or cause of acriort 
accrued, were or had been employed by, or directly or indirectiy in the 
service of the East India Company, or any British subject, were liable to 
the Civil jurisdiction of the Court in actions for wrongs or trespasses. Again, 
all persons who, at the time of committing any .crime or oppression, were or 
had been employed, or directly or indirectly in service as aforesaid, were' 
liable to the criminal jurisdiction of the Court. 

The Ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Court extended over Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa towards and upon British subjects then residing in the" 
same mhnner as it was exercised in the diocese of London, “so fer as tiiie* 
oiroumstanoes and occasions of the said provinces or people shall adihfC^' 
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requite.*’ The Court also uras empowered to appoint guardians of infeints 
and of insane persons and of their estates. The Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Court extended over the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, “and all 
other teiritories and islands adjacent thereunto, and which are and ought 
to be dependent thereupon,” with power to hear and determine all causes 
and matters, civil and maritime, and to have jurisdiction in crimes, mari< 
time, according to the Course of the Admiralty in England. 

In Civil Cases an appeal lay to the Privy Council in such manner and 
form and under such rules as were observed in appeals from plantations 
or Colonies or &om the islands of Jersey, Sark and Alderney. In Criminal 
Cases power of appeal was also given, but subject to considerable restric¬ 
tions. 

It will be useful here to state shortly some of the provisions of the 
CSiarter which gave birth to the Supreme Court by superseding the Mayor’s 
Court. By the 13th Section, the Supreme Court at Calcutta was empowered 
to try and determine all actions and suits arising in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
p-Tid all pleaa, real, personal or mixed, arising against the United Company 
and the Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta, and against any of the King’s 
subjects resident in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, or who should have resided 
these, or should have debts, efiFects, or estates, real or personal, within the 
same, and against the execution and administrators of such subjects, and 
against any other persons who should at the time of such action being brought 
or when any action should have accrued, be or have been employed in the 
service of the said Company, or the said Mayor and Aldermen, or of any 
other of the King’s subjects, and against all other persons, inhabitants of 
India, residing in Bengal, Behar or Orissa upon by contract or agreement 
in writing with any of the King’s subjects, where the cause of action should 
exceed the sum of 500 current rupees, and when such inhabitants should 
have agreed in the said contract, that in case of dispute, the matter should 
be determined in the said Supreme Court. The same section limited the 
jurisdiction thus given as follows: that the said Court should not try 
any suit against any person who should, at the time of action brought, be 
resident in Great Britain or Ireland, unless such suit or action against such 
pecson who then resident in Great Britain or Ireland should be commenced 
within two years after the cause of action arose, and the sum to be recover¬ 
ed should not be of greater value than 30,000 rupees. 

By the 18th Section of the Charter the Supreme Court was consti¬ 
tuted a Court of Equity, as the Court of Chancery in England. The 19th 
Section constituted it a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Goal Delivery, for 
Calcutta and Fort William, and Factories subordinate thereto, with power 
to summon grant and petit juries, and to administer criminal justioe as in. 
the Courts of Oyer and Terminer in England, giving it jurisdiction oVer all 
<^poes committed in Bengal, Behar aad Orissa, by any subject of hk 
or any person in the ewvioe of the United Company, or of any ost 
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the Kill’s subjects. The 22iid Section empowered the Supreme Court to 
exerdse Eodesiastical jurisdiction in Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The 26th 
Section empowered the Court to appoint guardians of in&nts and of insane 
persons, and of their estates; and by the 26th Section the said Court was 
appointed to- be a Coxuii of Admiralty in and for the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. And under Sections 30-33, an appeal lay, from the de¬ 
cisions of the Supremo Court at Fort William to the King in Council. No 
appeal was to be allowed except the petition was preferred, within six months, 
and the amount in dispute exceeded 1,000 pagodas. 

So far as tlie jurisdictions of the Supreme Courts at Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay were concerned, they had criminal jxmsdiotion over all British 
subjects for crimes committed at any place within the limits of the 
Company’s Charter, that is, any part of Asia, Africa, or America, beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, or for crimes committed 
in any of the lands or territories of any Native Prince or State, in the same 
way as if the same had been committed within the territories subject to 
the British Government in India. 

It is essential here to refer to the laws which obtained in the Supreme 
Courts in the tliree presidencies :—(i) The Common law, as it prevailed 
in England in the year 1726, and which was not subsequently altered by 
Statutes especially extending to India, or by the Acts of the Governor- 
General in Council, (ii) The Statute law that prevailed in England in 1726, 
and which was not altered by Statutes expocially extending to India, or 
by the Acts of the Legislative Council of India. {Hi) The Statute law ex¬ 
tending to India, which was enacted from 1726, and was not from that time 
repealed, and the Statutes which were extended to India by the Acts of the 
Governor-General in Council, {iv) The Civil law as it obtained in the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts in England, (v) Begulations made by the 
Governor-General in Council and the Governors in Council previously to the 
3rd and 4th Will. IV. C. 85, and registered in the Supreme Courts, imd the 
Acts of the Governor-General in Council made under the 3rd and 4th WiU. 
IV. C. 85. {vi) The Hindu law and usages in actions regarding inheritance 
and succession to lands, rents and goods, and all matters of contract and 
between party and party in which a Hindu is a defendant. (»u) The 
law and usages. It is to be mention^ that the abovemen* 
tioned last three classes of law administered by the Supreme Courts, wero 
peculiar to the Courts in India. 

. Thus the Supreme Court was the only tribunal in the Country, with . 
the exception of the Comrt of Requests and a few inferior authoritieB, which 
owed its existence to the English Crown. The Adawlats established under. 
the plan of Warren Hastings derived their authority from the Companyi, 
whether acting under the powers derived from ihie Moghul, or as the de faeta 
masters of the country. Besides the inconveniences arising fixnn polities, 
PQwei; bftiwg vested in a majority of Councils instead of a responsible Goyernos^^ 
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Hikso 'vnite sedous omissions, whether intentional or otherwise, in the pro- 
TiriOilB regarding the l^preme Court. Although the Act was intended to 
be basis of a general settlement of Indian affairs, in a very few years its 
pdHoy was entirely reversed, and its leading features swept away. The 
oritloism of some later judges of the Supreme Court upon it was "that the 
Legislature had passed it without fully investigating what it was that they 
were legislating about; and that if the Act did not say more than was meant, 
it at least said more than was well understood” (See—5th Appendix to 
3rd Report of Select Committee of H/C, 1831). 

Thus there were established in India two independent and rival powers, 
viz., of the Supreme Council and of the Supreme Court, the boundaries be¬ 
tween them being utterly undefined, one deriving its authority from the 
Crown, and the other from the Company. For seven years the conflict between 
them raged. The Court issued its writs extensively throughout the country, 
arrested and brought to Calcutta all persons against whom complaints were 
lodged, 25emindars, farmers, and occupiers of land, whatever their rank or 
consequence in the country. Defaulters to the revenue were set at liberty 
on Habeas Corpus; the Government of the Nabab, which still remained in 
the hands of the Company, the effectual instrument for the administration 
of criminal justice, was declared by the Government to be “an empty name, 
without any legal right, or the exercise of any power whatsoever,” (Mill’s 
Ifistory of India, Vol. IV, p. 223) and the production in Court of papers 
containing the most secret transactions of Government was insisted upon. 
Hie Court was charged with stopping to wheels of Government by the techni¬ 
calities of F ngli s h law, and of effecting a total dissolution of social order. 

It is impossible to defend the acts of the judges, but it must be re¬ 
membered that their position was from the first antagonistic to the Council; 
and that they carried out in India a scheme which had been prepared in 
England without adequate information or competent still for the purpose 
of checking the excesses of administration and of re-establishing order on 
principles totally strange to the inhabitants. The essential character and 
object of the scheme were to weaken the power of the Government by v^ing 
it in the hands of a majority, and to plant in its neighbourhood a Court, 
framed after the fashion of the existing Courts in England, with jurisdiction 
over all its executive acts and a veto on all its legislation. It might on one 
sidf adjudge a man to be absolute owner of property, and on the other side 
consign him to perpetual inprisonment if he did not, in his chamoter of 
trustee, forthwith give it up to those beneficially entitled. The result was 
that the Court exercised large powers idependently of Government often so- 
as to obstruct it, and had a complete control over legislation. Political 
power was thus vested in judges who had neither the responsibilities nor 
the nmchifrery of Gbvernment. Such a system could not endure under any 
efronsmtanoes. Although the Courts are independent of Government of 
bo^'axb absoluteljr subordinate to the Legislature. To nudEO * 
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the legwlatare subordinate to iihe Oouit, instead of the Cknui solMttdiiutte to 
the legiskture, uid at the same time to direot it to enforbe a syMian of law 
utterly inapplicable to India, independently of the Government, appears to 
be the most destructive and pernicious policy that vrit could devise. Although 
the judicial service should be independent of the eJceroutive, yet it must be 
subordinate to the legidature. 

The idan of controlling the Company’s Government by the King’s 
Court entirely failed. The tribunal came to be regarded by the Natives, 
for whose protection it was established, with the utmost abhorrence. The 
policy which shaped the Reerulating Act was well-intentioned, but it was 
rushly and ignorantiy executed. The result was that British power in the. 
West was subverted and in the East was for a time seriously endangered 
The anarchy which ensured continued till the policy of the Regulating Act 
was leversed. and Indian society assumed the form which it retained till 
the Company and the Moghul Empire vanished. The Bengal Government 
and the English Parliament had thus in 1774, by their combined efforta, 
established a political and judicial system in the Lower Provinces. *1116 
evf'nts of +he n'^xt R''ven yeirs showed clearly that, whether from the anta¬ 
gonism of the local authorities or from inherent faults, the provisi'-ns of 
the Regulating Act were nnsuited to the wants of the country. Those events 
deserve some study, as they throw considerable light on the subsequent 
history and account for the crude and unsatisfactory condition in which 
ire judicial institutions of the country were placed for very nearly a century. 

The aftermath of the Regulating Act manifested itself in the con¬ 
flict between the Court and the Council: and the quarrel primarily arose 
on the question of jurisdiction. The main reason for establishment of the 
Supreme Court was the change effected in its character by the acquisition 
of territorial revenues on the part of the Company. This is important to 
remember, for the extent of the Court’s right of interference wdth' regard 
to the revenue administration of the Company became the principal bone of 
contention between the Court and the Council. We are concerned here with 
the quarrel as it actually happened and in that connection several points 
demand special attention. It has been seen that the Court was empowered to 
exercise jurisdiction over all persons directly or indirectly in the service 
of the Company or any of His Majesty’s subjects. But, as can easily be 
seen, the expression “directly or indirectly in the service of the Company” 
was vague in the extreme and was bound to lead to different interpretations. 

It would be difficult in any age or country to discover a parallel to 
the oondnet which this set of judges exhibited on the present occasion. 
Iheir own powers, as it was impossible for them not distinctly to see. were 

totally inadequate to the Government of the country; yet they prooeede4» 
contrary to the declared, though badly expressed, intention of the legia* 
lature, to avaQ themselves of the boo^ and hancUes which the ensnaring 
system of law, administered by them, afforded in such abundance, to, 
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witbin pale the whole transaotioQB of the ooxmtry; not those of in- 
diTfduals only, but those also of the €k)7eniment. That this was to transfw 
^e (Government into their hands is too obvious to require illustration. 
When the Government is transferred one to another set of hands, by a simple 
act of despotism, every branch of authority is directly supplied; the machine 
of (Government remains entire; and the mischief may be small, or the 
advantage great. But when the wheels of Government were threatened to 
be stopped by the technical forms of a Gourt of “RngliRh law; and when 
nothing but those forms, and set of men who could ostensibly perform noting 
but through the medium of those forms and the pretence of administering 
justice, who provided to supply the place of Government which was des¬ 
troyed, a total dissolution of the social order was the impending consequence. 
The system of English law was so incompatible with the habits, sentiments 
and circumstances of the people, that, if attempted to be forced even upon 
that part of the field of Government which belonged to the administration 
of law, it woiald have sufficed to throw the country into the utmost disorder, 
would have subverted almost every existing right, would have filled the 
nation with terror and misery, and being, in such a situation, incapable of 
answering the purposes of law, would have left the country in a state hardly 
different from that, in which it would have been, under a total absence of 
law. But when the judges proceeded to apply these forms to the acts of 
(Government, the powers of administration were suspended; and nothing 
was provided to supply their place. Either with a blind ignorance of these 
consequences, which is almost incredible, tinless from our experience of the 
narrowness which the mind contracts by habitual application to the practice 
of Eng li sh law, and habitual indulgence of the fancy that it is the prefeotion 
of reason; or, with a disregard of these consequences, for which nothing 
but love of power too profl^ate to be stopped by any considerations of 
human happiness or misery is sufficient to account; the judges proceeded, 
with the apparent resolution of extending the jurisdiction of their Court, 
and leaving as little as possible of the business of the country exempt from 
the exercise of their power. 

To palliate the invasions wliich they made upon the field of Govern¬ 
ment, they made use of this as an argument that the great end of their 
institution was to protect the natives against the injustice and oppression 
of the Company’s servants, and that without the powers which they assumed, 
it was impossible for them to render to humanity this eminent service. But 
to force upon the natives the miseries of English law, and to dissolve the 
fauds of Government was to inflict upon the people far greater evils than 
tho^e from which they pretended to relieve them. If the end proposed 
by the legislature was really to protect the natives from the injustice of 
Ewg lfahman , they made a very unskilful choice of the means. 

representations, upon this subject, which the Government fl-nd 
jCl^^neil transmitted to Elngland, induced the (Gourt of Directors in the month 
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of November, 1777, to lay a statement of the oaae before the llmistere of 
the Crown. The supposed dignity of a King’s Court, as it inflated iJie pre¬ 
tensions of the judges, who delighted in styling themselves King’s Judges, 
contrasting the souToe of their own power with the inferior source from 
which the power of the Gloevmor-Ceneral and Council was derived; so it- 
imposed awe and irresolution upon the Court of Directors, 'They ventured 
not to originate any measure, for stayii^ the unwarranted proce^lmgs 
of the Supreme Court; and could think of no better expedient than that 
of praying the ministry to perform this important service, in tiieir behalf. 
The Directors represented to the ministry that the Zemindars, farmers, 
and other occupiers of land, against whom waits, at the suit of narivas, 
had been issued into all parts of the provinces, it was not the intention of 
the legislature to submit to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; that 
the proceedings, by which they were hurried to a great distance firom their 
homes, their persons arrested, and long confinement in the Common goal 
inflicted upon them, appeared to be replete with irregularity and injustice; 
that the parties are “sure to suffer every distress and oppression with which 
the attorneys of the Court can easily contrive to harass and intimidate them,” 
before the question w'hether they are stibject or not to the jiurisdiction of 
the Court can be so much as broached that, after pleading to the jurisdic¬ 
tion, they are sure of an adverse decision, “unless they are able to prove a 
negative ; that is, unless a native of Bengal is able, from an act of part which 
the Governor-General and Council have declared liable to different con¬ 
structions, to prove himself no subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Co\irtthat the consequences were in the highest degree alarming, as 
.almost all the Zemindars in the country, standing in the same predicament, 
felt themselves exposed to the same dangers ; as the disgust and hatred of 
the natives was excited by the violation of their customs and laws; and 
the collection of the revenue was impeded, and even threatened with stis- 
pension. 

They represented also that the Supreme Court, besides extending its 
jurisdiction to such persons, had extended it also to such things, as it was 
clearly the intention of the legislature to exempt from it: That these were 
“the ordering, management, and government of the territorial revenues,” 
including the powers which that ordering and government required; That 
over this department, the whole Bench of Judges had declared their resolu¬ 
tion to exorcise a power, superior to that of the Company : That accord¬ 
ingly, the process of the ordinary Revenue Courts was opposed; persons 
whom they had confined being released by the Supreme Court; suits which 
were Cognizable in none but the Revenue Coiu*ts being instituted and enter¬ 
tained in the Supreme Court; prosecutions l>eing carried on by the Supreme 
Court against the Judges of the Revenue Courts, for acts done in the regular 
performance of the business of the Court; farmers of the revenue, who had 
fallen into arrear, refusing to obey the process of the Revenue Courts and 
threatening the judges with prosecution in the Supreme Court, if any Oq- 

9—2180P—VIII 
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ereive proceeding is employed: That in consequence of these acts, the 
operation of the Dewanee Courts was, in some instances, suspended; in 
others, the very esixtence of them destroyed; and that the Oovemor-Oeneral 
and Council in their capacity of a Court of Appeal or Sudder Dewanee 
Adaidat, were discouraged from the exercise of this important jurisdiction, 
under the apprehension that their powers might be disputed, and their 
decrees annulled. 

Under the third head of complaint, the Directors represented that 
the Supreme Court had, on the pretext of requiring evidence, demanded 
the production in Court of papers liable to contain the most secret transac¬ 
tions of the Government, that the Section of Council was served with the 
writ called a svth poena duces tecum, and attending the Court without 
papers was informed that he had brought upon himself all the damages of 
the suit; that upon his representing the impossibility of his producing in 
the Court the records of the Council which the Council had forbidden to 
be so produced, he was ordered to declare which of the Members of the 
Council voted for the refusal of the papers, and which (if any) for the pro¬ 
duction; that upon his demmring to such a question a positive answer 
was demanded, and every Member of the Council who had concurred in 
the refusal was declared to be liable to an action ; that tlie Council agreed 
to send such extracts as had a reference to the matter in dispute, but per¬ 
sisted in the refusal to exhibit their records ; that of this species of demand 
various instances occurred; and that it was manifestly impossible for the 
Board to deliberate and act as a Council of State, as the administrative 
organ of Government, if publication of their minutes might at any time be 
called for, and if every Member was answerable, in an action of damages, 
for any measure in which he concerned, to as many persons as might think 
themselvra aggrieved by it. 

In the fourth place, the Directors represented that the penal law of 
TCnglAnft was utterly repugnant to those laws and customs, by which the 
people of India had been hitherto governed; that nevertheless, Maharaja 
Nuncomer, a native of high' rank in Bengal, was indicated, tried, convicted 
and executed for an offence which was not capital by the laws of the country 
where the offence was committed ; that if the Court was unable to mitigate 
the punishment it might have deemed it provident to use its power of res¬ 
piting the prisoner until the pleasure of the King was known; that this 
4ie Directors, “conceived to be a matter of the most serious importance, 
and big with the consequences the most alarming to the natives of India; 
that the judges seemed to have laid it down as a general principle, in their 
proceedings against Nuncomer, that all the criminal law in England is in 
force, and binding upon all the inhabitants within the circle of their juris¬ 
diction in Bengal." The Directors, therefore, adjure the Minister to consider 
what will be the consequences, if this principle, and the example grounded 
upon it, were followed up with consistency. “Can it be just,” they say, 
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"or prudent, to introduce all the different speoies of Mony, created by what 
M called the Black Act ? —or to involve, as what is called the Coventry 
Act involves, offences of different degrees in one Common punishment?— 
or to introduce the endless and almost inexplicable distinctions by whidi 
certains acts are or are not burglary.” They ask, whether Indian ofiendem, 
of a certain description, were to be transported to his Majesty’s Colonies 
in America, or sent to work upon the river Thames ? And whether ev«y- 
man convicted for the first time of bigamy, "which is allowed, protected, 
nay almost commanded by their law, should be burnt in the hand if he can 
read, and hanged if he cannot read ?” ‘These’, are only some of the con¬ 
sequences which we conceive must follow, if the Criminal law of England 
be suffered to remain in force upon the natives of Bengal. If it were legal 
to try, to convict, and execute Nuncomer for forgery, on the statute of 
George II, it must, as we conceive, be equally legal to try, convict, and to 
punish the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his Court, for bigamy, upon the 
Statute of James I. 

On the 2nd of January, 1777, a suit was instituted before the Pro¬ 
vincial Council at Patna, which afforded occasion to the Supreme Court of 
carrying the exertion of their powers to a height more extraordinary than 
they had before attempted. A person of some distinction and property, 
a native Muhammadan died, leaving a widow and a nephew, who had f(» 
sometime lived with him, in the apparent capacity of his heir, and adopted 
son. The widow claimed the whole of the property, on the strength of a 
will, which she affirmed the husband had made in her favour. The nephew, 
who disputed the vdll, both on the suspicion of forgery, and on the fact of 
the mental embecility of his uncle for sometime previous to his death, 
claimed in like manner the whole of the estate as adopted son and heir of 
the disceased. For investigation of the causes the decision of which de* 
pended upon the principles of the Mussalman law, the Provincial Councils 
were assisted by native lawyers, by whose opinion in matters of law it was 
their duty to be guided. In the present instance, the Council of Patna 
deputed a cauzee and two Muftees, by a precept, or perwannah in the Persian 
language, directing them to take an account of the estate and effects of the 
deceased, and secure them against embezzlements; to enquire into the 
nUitra of the parties; to follow strictly the rules of Muhammedan law, 
and report to the Council their proceedings. In all this, nothing appeared 
which was not reasonable, and which was not according to the approved 
and established mode of procedure. 

On the 20th of January, the Cauzee and Muftees, having finished 
the enquiry, delivered their report, in which, after a statement of the evidence 
adduci they declared their opinion, that neither the widow nor the nephew, 
had established their claims, and that the inheritance should be divided 
according to the principles provided by the Muhammedan law for those 
oases i^hioh a man dies without children and without a will; in other- 
words that it should be divided into four shares; of which one should be 
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gimi to the widow, and three to the brother of the deceased, who was next 
of kin, and father of the nephew who claimed as adopted son. Upon a 
review of the proceedings of the native judges, and a hearing of the parties, 
the Provincial Council confirmed the decree and ordered the division of the 
usheritance to be carried into effect. They did more ; As it appeared from 
the evidence that part of the effects of the disceased had been secreted by 
the widow before they could be secured by the judges, and that both the 
will, and another deed which she produced, were forged, they put her five 
principal agents under confinement, till they should account for the goods; 
and directed that they should be afterwards delivered to the Phousdary, 
to take their trial for forgery. 

It is to be observed, that the widow had opposed all these proceedings, 
from the beginning, not by course of law, but such uregular and violent 
acts, as suggested themselves to an angry and ignorant mind. When called 
upon by the cauzee to appoint, in the usual manner, a vakeel, or represen¬ 
tative, to act in her behalf. She positively refused ; and when the cauzee 
recommended to her a relative, who had lived in the house, was much in 
her confidences, and acted as her principal agent, she persisted in her refusal, 
but sent her seal, with the message that the judges might appoint him if 
they pleased. Upon the arrival of the Cauzee and Muftees, to carry the 
decree of the council into execution, the widow resisted. The Cauzee and 
Muftees proceeded to enforce the orders under which they acted. The 
widow, contrary to their request and remonstrance, left the house, and be¬ 
took herself to an asylum of Fakeers, which was in the neighbourhood, 
carrying along with her certain title deeds, and the female slaves. The 
Cauzee and Muftees divided the remaining effects, upon the valuation of 
appraisers mutually chosen by the parties, into foiu- shares, of which the 
Vakeel of the widow chose one for her, and the rest were set apart for the 
brother of the deceased. The widow refused to submit to the decision, 
or to accept of her share. She also refused to give up the title deeds, which 
she had carried away, or the female slaves. In consequence of this pro¬ 
ceeding, a petition was presented to the Council, by the nephew, representing, 
that she had not complied with the decree, but by absconding refiected, 
acoordu:^ to the Muhammedan custom, disgrace upon the family, and 
praying that she might be compelled to deliver up the paper and slaves, 
fl.nH to return to the house, under his protection as representative of the 
hiir. An order was directed by the Council to comply with this request. 
After sometime another petition was presented by the nephew, complaining 
that the Cauzee and Muftees had not yet complied with the injimctions 
of the Board. Upon this the Council agreed, that the Cauzee should be 
reprimanded for his delay, and directed to proceed immediately in the exe¬ 
cution of these orders. The Cauzee represented by memorial, tiiat he had 
not only made frequent demands upon the widow, but had placed hiroarrahs 
to 'W»toh her, and that in his opinion, the species of constraint, which was 
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authorised by the Mussalman law, and customary in the country, namely, 
restriction from all intercourse by a guard of soldiers, was necessary to be 
applied. The guard was ordered and continued for a space of six weeks. 
The widow still refused compliance; and at that time the guard was with¬ 
drawn. 

The widow was advised to bring an action in the Supreme CJourt, 
against the nephew, the Cauzee, and Muftees on the ground of their pro¬ 
ceedings in the cause; and laid her «lamagos at 600,000 sicca rupees about 
06,000%. The objection taken on the part of the nephew, to the jurisdiction 
of the Court, the Judges over-rules, on the pretence that every renter was a 
servant of the Company. (This decision greatly increased the alarm among 
the farmers and other landholders. In the province of Behar, they joined 
in a petition to the Governor-General and Council, praying for protection 
against the process of the Supreme Court, or if that could nob be granted, 
for leave to relinquish their farms, that they might realise into another 
country. Report at Supra P.S., Patna Appendix, No. 14). 

The justification set up for the Cauzee and Muftees was, that they 
had acted regularly, in their judicial capacity, on obedience to the lawful 
orders of their legal superiors; that the Provincial Councils were vested 
with a power of determining suits between the natives, with the advice and 
assistance of the native lawyers; that the established mode in which the 
Provincial Council availed themselves of that advice and assistance was, by 
directing them to hear the parties, to collect the evidence, and to deliver 
in a report of the whole, comprehending their opinion of the decision which 
ought to be pronounced, which decision to Council, upon a review of the 
whole, or with the addition of such other inquiries as they might think the 
case required, affirmed or altered, subject only to an appeal to Governor 
and Council; and that a judge acting in his judicial capacity could not be 
responsible in damages to those who might suffer by the execution of his 
decrees. This defence, which to the eye of reason apx)ears appropriate, 
the Court treated with the utmost contempt, and upon a ground which 
rouses surprise and astonishment. A form of words, among numerous 
loose expressions, which fall from the lips and pons of English lawyers, with¬ 
out any binding authority, or any defined and consistent apphoatiou, occurred 
to the Judges. This was the phi’ase. Delegatus no potest delegare, ‘he who 
is delegated can not delegate,’ And upon this, and no other reason, so 
much as alleged, they declared that the Cauzee and Muftees, for acting 
regularly, acting as they were obliged to act, and had in fact been accustomed 
to act eversinoe the jurisdiction of the country had passed under En^h 
control, were liable to actions of damages at the suit of ever> person whom 
the proceediiigs displeased, i.e., one at least of the parties in almost every 
cause. It would be itself absurd, to attempt obey illustration to render 
more apparent the deformities of this proceeding. To quote of a maxim of 
English law, though ever so high in authority, and invariable into force, 
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fts a ground for oommHiang in India a flagrant violation of nattiral equity 
against persons who knew not the English law, nor owned its authority, 
was an act of chicane, which the history of judicial enoroaohments, rich 
as it is in examples of injustice, cannot frequency surpass. It is, how* 
ever, a maxim, of which, even where admissible, the authority is so little 
determined, that, like many more, with which the appetite of the Judges 
for power is in England so quietly gratified, it has just as little weight or 
as much as, in such particular instance, the Judge may happen to please. 
And in a variety of remarkable cases, the established course of English law 
goes directly against it. 

Deciding upon the strength of this assemblage of words, that the 
Provincial Council could not delegate any authority to the native magis¬ 
trates, even as their agents; and hence that everything which these assistant 
magistrates had performed was without authority, the Supreme Court 
thought proper to enter minutely and laboriously into the whole of the 
case, and after voluminous proceedings, gave judgement against the defen* 
dmits, damages 300,000 rupees, and costs 9,208, amounting to the sum of 
about 35,000. 

At the commencement of the suit a capias was granted, with a bailable 
clause. A bailiff proceeded from Calcutta, and arrested at Patna the nephew, 
and also the Cauzee, as he was returning from his duty in one of the Courts 
of justice. The bail demanded was 4=00,000 rupees or about 44,000? The 
Council of Patna, struck with consternation, at the probable effects of so 
extraordinary a procedure, upon the minds of the people, upon the authority 
of Government, upon the collection of the revenue, and upon the adminis* 
tration of justice, which it threatened to stop, by determining the native 
lawyers and judges from yielding their services, resolved, as the best ex¬ 
pedient which the nature of the case afforded, to offer bail for the prisoners 
who after a confinement of sometime in boat upon the river were enlarged. 
The Governor-General and Council, as soon as they were informed of these 
proceedings, resolved, “That as the defendants are prosecuted for a regular 
and legal act of government in the execution of a judicial decree, they be 
supported and indemnified by government from all consequences firom 
which they can be legally indemnified.” Judgement being given, the 
defendants were put under a guard of Sepoys, that they might be conveyed 
to Calcutta to be surrendered. The Cauzee, an old man, who had been 
chief Cauzee of the province for many years, was unable to endure the vexa¬ 
tion and fatigue; and he expired by the way. The rest were carried to 
Calcutta, in lodged in the common goal, where they remained till relieved 
by the interference of the British Parliament in 1781. By that authority 
a pecuniary compensation was awarded to them for their losses and hard* 
ships, and the Mufbees were ordered to be not only re-instated in their former 
situation and condition, but to be elevated to the oflioe of Muhamm^lan 
Counsellms to the Court and Council of Patoa. 
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Sapreme Court and the widow were not satisfied with these pro* 
ceedinge against the native magistrates. An action was also brought 
against Mr. Law, and two other members of the Frovinoial Council at Patna. 
As this prosecution was instituted for official acts performed in the Company’s 
service, the Governor-General and Council thought it fit that the Company 
should bear the burden of their defence. Here too the Court decided in 
favour of the party who brought it jurisdiction; and awarded damages to 
the amount of 16,000 rupees; which money was paid from the Company’s 
treasury. 

Now we shall turn to “the Dacca Case”. In their letter, dated 18th 
September, 1777, the Dacca Council complained that the extension of the 
authority of the Supreme Court through the unwarranted activities of Mr. Peat 
was practically making all business of government, more or less, impossible. 
The Dacca case thus brought on a direct collision between the Supreme 
Court and the Nizamat, and which, but for the tact and moderation dis¬ 
played by the Dacca Council, might easily have led to dreadful consequences. 
The case also shows how .sometimes the situtrtion was further aggravated 
by the thoughtless arrogance of the Court’s officers. Indeed, in a sense, 
most of Peat’s activities at Dacca were illegal. The combination of func¬ 
tions of an Attorney and a Deputy Sheriff in the .same person was illegal. 
It appears to us that the Dacca case furnishes a very clear proof of the 
Goyemor-General’s complaint that the Court never oared to suit their pro¬ 
cedure to the exigencies of time and place. The records give the unmis¬ 
takable impression that the Governor-General and Council in most instances 
acted with reasonable restraint, but their efforts were almost always frus¬ 
trated by the obduracy of the Court and its numerous myrmidons. At 
last the hands of the Governor-General and Council were forced and the 
crisis of the Kasijora case arose. 

The quarrel between the Court and the Coimcil at last came to a crisis 
in the well-known Kasijora case and made intervention by Parliament 
more or less inevitable. The Council openly resisted the process of the 
Supreme Court, justifying their action on the plea of State necessity. The 
opposition, if not strictly legal, the Council considered “as justifiable upon 
the necessity of the circumstances” and appealed to Parliament for in- 
demnity. The case arose in connection with the claims of Kasinath, a rich 
merchant of Calcutta, against Sundar Narayan, the Zamindar of Kassijora. 
Kasinath on the 13th of August, 1779, commenced a suit against the Raja of 
Kasijora in the Supreme Coiurt. In this case it seemed clear that the interned 
difficulties that the processes of the Court, wantonly created and the external 
dangers amidst which the company’s government was placed, justified the 
extreme step that the Governor-General and Council adopted in forcibly 
resisting the Court’s processes on the Zamindars. 

However, representations and Counter-representations produced no 
result and the quarrel went on with increasing rehemenoe, 4t 
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la»t tbzee petitions being presented to Farliament, one from John Touohet 
and John Irving, the seoond from the Governor-General and Cbunoil, and 
the third from the United Company of merchants in England, in all of which 
bitter complaints were made against the alleged excesses perpetrated by 
the Supreme Court, a Select Committee was appointed and to it all these 
petitions were severally referred. The Committee, commonly known as 
Touchet’s Committee, submitted a voluminous Report on the whole history 
of the controversy between Supreme Court and the Supreme Council in 1781, 
and in the same year an Act was passed to regulate anew the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. Herein almost aU the contentions of the Council were up¬ 
held and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court practically limited to the 
British Subjects residing in the three provinces and the inhabitants of 
Calcutta. 

The Act of 1781 (21 Geo. Ill, c. 70) was passed to explain and amend 
the Act of 1773, “and for the relief of certain persons imprisoned at Calcutta 
under a judgement of the Supreme Court, and also for indemnifying the 
Governor-General and Council and all officers who have acted under their 
orders or authority in the undue resistance made to the process of the 
Supreme Court.” It recited that doubts and difficulties had arisen with 
regard to the provisions of the Act of 1773 and the charter which had been 
issued under it, and that “by reason thereof dissension hath arisen between 
the Judges and the Governor-General and Council and the minds of many 
inhabitants subject to the government have been disquieted with fears 
and apprehensions, and further mischief may possibly ensue from the said 
understanding and discontents if a reasonable and suitable remedy be not 
provided.” And then the Preamble proceeded, “whereas it is expedient 
that the lawful government of the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
should be supported, that revenues thereof should be collected with certainty, 
and that the inhabitants should be maintained and pretented in the enjoy? 
ment of all their ancient laws, usages, rights, and privileges.” 

The Act expressly declared that the Supreme Court should not have 
any jurisdiction in any matter concerning the revenue or concerning any 
acts ordered or done in the collection thereof according to the practice of 
the country or the regulations of the (Governor-General and Council. It 
was also declared that no person should be subject to its jurisdiction by 
virtue of possessing any interest in, or authority over, lands or rents within 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, or by reason of his becoming security for the 
payment of such rents. Employment of a person directly or indirectly, 
by the Company, or the Governor-General and Council, or by a native of 
Ckeat Britain, was declared not to subject such person to the jurisdiction 
of the Court in any matter of inheritance or succession to lands and goods, 
or in any matter of dealing or Contract between party or parties, except 
in aetions few wrongs or trespasses, or also except in any civil suit by agree- 
Steat of poHies in writing to submit the same to the decision of the said 
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Qoittl, I^nthar no JMSidan for wrong «r shoald Ifo fo Siipri» 
Ooitft Agfeiait my person wiiatsoeTer e^Kerombog a jndieid offloei n tha 
oountiy Coittta for any of his judicial dedaiona, nor agafost any person 
•eting ihueunder. 

The Act of 1781 also declared that the Governor-General and GonhoB 
not be subject jointly or severally to the jurisdiction of the Supremo 
Court “for or by reason of any act or order, or any othermattwr or thing 
whatsoorer, counsdled, ordered, or done by them in their public capacity 
only and acting as Governor-General and CJouncil.” It again provided 
that the order of the Governor-General and Council In writing should amount 
to a sufficient justification of all acts done thereunder; except that whota 
British subjects were concerned, the Court should retain its jurisdiction. 
The Supreme Court was, by the 17th Section of this Act, empowered to 
determine all actions and suits against the inhabitants of the city of Calcutta; 
provided that their succession and inheritance to lands, rents and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between party and party, should be 
determined in the case of Mohammadans by the laws and usages of Moham* 
madaas, and in the case of Gentoos by the laws and usages ofGmitooB; 
and whMe only one of the parties should be a Mohammadan or Gentooby 
the laws and usages of the defendant. It was also provided that the Supreme 
Court might frame such process and make such rules and orders for the 
execution thereof in suite, civil or criminal, against the Natives of the Frea. 
dency as might accommodate the same to the religion and mannerB of the 
Natives, so far as the same might consist with the due execution of 'ttie laws 
and attainment of justice. 

Pwhaps the most important part of the Act, and the one which most 
completely reversed the policy of the Act of 1776, was the recognition by 
Parliament of the Civil and Criminal Provincial Courts, existing indepen¬ 
dently of the Supreme Court. The Act also declared that no action should 
lie in the Supreme Court against any judicial officer in the country Courts 
in respect of any judgement or order of his Court, nor against any person 
for ary act done in pursuance of such order. And finaUy with regard to 
the indemnity in respect of the hostilities which had been carried on be- 
tween the Court and the Council, wherein said the Act “manyt hings have 
been done not justifiable by the strict rule of the law,” it was enacted that 
the Govemor-General and Council and Advocate-General and all persons 
acting under their orders, so far as the same related to the resistance to any 
process of the Supreme Court from Jan. 1, 1779 to Jan. 1, 1780, were 
thereby indemnified, discharged, and saved harmless from any action, 
suit, or prosecution. 

In this way, therefore, within eight years the main provisions of the 
Regulating Act were swept away. The Supreme Court, however, continued 
to erist, and tdtimately with its diminished powers and pretensions, own lie 
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. greater aiithoz% and respect, both fiom Snrapeuis utd Naltniii, 
Huhi ai:^ other tribunal which has ever existed in India. Noibingt hoc#. 
ever, in its subsequent history serves to justify or excuse the po1i<y of its 
founders. Their attempt to introduce an English superintenderrce oflaw 
and justice on the part of the Grown, and an administration of English 
mles of law and equity by an English Court, was made rashly and ignoftmtly, 
without any suffident scheme or due preparation. "The Act of 1781 at aU 
events settled the difficulties which had arisen under the Regulating Act, 
and the Settlement, Crude and unsatisfactory as it was, was copied in other 
Freddencies, and endured so long as the Company and the Mughal Empire 
existed." 

In that era the Supreme Court acquired authority and renowii; and 

English lawyers in India have laid the foundation of a complete system of 

Anglo-Indian jurisprudence. They had carried out the ultimate end and 

object of the Regulating Act—an object which had redeemed the character 

of the Statute, and of its immediate policy— viz., to teach both ruldrs and 

sttbjecte in the East that respect for law which was the foundation of socialj 

Order and the greatest gift which England had in its power to bestow on 

India. The opposition which had been at times excited died away, and 

as India was now united under a monarchy which was itself limited by law, 

and wasMttling down, into a law governed country, the wishes of the authors 

of the Tlegulating Acts which they so utterly failed to accomplish maybe 

teid to have been ultimately folfilled. When the subsequent history of the 

legidative authorities and related institutions which had from time to time 

been brought into existence, of the Supreme Courts and other judicial 

authorities, might have been iaraoed for another eighty years, we arrived at 

a new epoch, the date from which nearly all existing legislative and judicial 

auihorify dfflived its origin. 

» * * * « 

Reforms in the Laws, Judicial Establishments, and procedure of British 
India, was now under the consideration of the Imperial Parliament and of 
the Indian government for a quarter of a century. In 1833, by S. 63 of 
Statute 3 and 4 William IV. Cap. 85, the Governor-General of India in Cotmoil 
was empowered to appoint a Commission, not exceeding five members, 
to enquire into and report upon the jurisdiotion of the existing Courts pf 
Justice, and the operation of Laws in India, with a view to their consolidation 
albd unendment. In prusuanoe of the powers thus conferred, an Indian 
Law Commission was, in the year 1834, appointed. It consisted of five 
members—^the Legislative Councillor appointed under the Act of 1833i 
anotbftf En gliah barrister, and three Civil Servants, one from each of the 
tjbsee Presidencies. Their first work was to prepare a single PenaL-Code 
all British India. ^ 


I fat the ocmflict of opinion both in England in India as.tp yairiqiu, 
suggeerions <^fered by the Law Commission having rendiered |ts imq^W 
l^aotfoally in(q>erative, the vacancies arising in it ^m time to 
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death or resignatioit were not filled np, and it was thus pramitted to become 
gradually extinct. In 1853, by S. 28 of Statute 16 and 17 vict. Cap. 86, 
Her Majesty was empowered to appoint Commission's in England to 
consider and report upon the Reforms proposed by Ihe India Law Com* 
missioners, appointed under the proTisions of Statute 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
C^p. 86. 

In hilfilment of the duties thus developed on them, the Commissioners 
presented four Reports, the last of which bean date May 20, 1866. These 
Reports recommended an amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts 
existed then at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, respectively, into one Court 
at each of those cities, to be designated the “Hi^ Court*’. They also re^ 
commended the establishment at Agra, where no Supreme Court existed, 
of a “Hi^ Court” for the North-West Provinces, similar to those proposed 
for the three Presidencies. They further recommended that the High 
Court at Calcutta shall consist of not less than eight judges—those at Madras 
and Bombay respectively of not less than five, and that at Agra not less 
than four judges. Finally, the Supreme Courts at the three Presidendes 
were abolished with the establishment of ’’High Court” at each of the three 
Presidencies by the passing of the Act of 1861. 



Reviews and Notices Books 

An Enqniir into the Nature and Function of Art— Published hy the 
University of Calcutta. Price Rupees Ten only. 

A^thetios is a rather neglected area in philosopMoal studies in India. 
It is, therefore, heartening to find Dr. S. K. Nandi’s well-written treatise 
on aesthetics, namely. An Enquiry into the Nature and Function of Art. He 
has presented and examined with great skill the aesthetic theories of some 
of the great thinkers from Plato onwards, including Romain Rolland 
and Tagore. He has quoted extensively from the works of the various 
thinkers in support of his thesis which is sympathetic to Croce’s and 
Tagore’s theories of art. The inclusion of Romain Rolland’s theory of art 
is very helpful as very little is known about his aesthetics. Besides, 
suitable references from the works of Aiirobindo and Tagore give the 
reader an insight into the contemporary Indian aesthetics. All in aU, the 
book is indispensable to students of aesthetics. 

Of course on account of the limited scope of the book Dr. Nandi has 
not undertaken examination of language which otherwise is the source 
of many of our confusions. Nor has he discussed aesthetics in the light 
of the recent developments in Psychology and linguistic analysis. Another 
treatise covering the aforesaid points would be a very useful addition to 
the present one and undoubtedly Dr. Nandi is eminently qualified to 
write one. 


Prem Natii. 



Ourselves 

Centbe of Asian Studies 

A Bemii Ar on Asian Studies organised by Indian School of International 
Studies was held in February and March, 1S65, and made certain reeommen>‘ 
dations for setting up a centre of Asian Studies in this University. The 
recommendations were as follows :— 

1. Asian Studies should be developed within the framework of arm 
studies and should, therefore, comprise the language, geography, history and' 
culture and social, political and economic trends and institutions of the 
individual countries and generally of the region or the area to be studied. 
In order that such a comprehensive study is fruitful, it was agreed that 
wherever feasible interdisciplinary cooperation should be encouraged, 

2. In view of the above, it is necessary that area studies while, no 
doubt, forming part of the regular academic disciplines, should preferably 
have a skeleton staff of their own and that this staff should be representative 
of several disciplines. 

3. Asian Studies, like any other area studies, should be language- 
oiimted. It was felt that teaching of the language of the ares should form 
a basic requirement of area studies and that the study of the langua^ or 
languages should be encouraged by offering intensive language programmes. 
It was also agreed that language training, if possible, should piuoede tiie 
area specialisation programme. It was considered necessary that language 
study diould be made attractive by offering suitable soholaridiipB to good 
OMndidates. 

4. In order to create and sustain interest in ares studies mad 

specialization, it is desirable that knowledge of the area may be Introdueed,- 
even if in a rudimentary form, through the existing syllabi in the various 
subjeots at the undergraduate level, but that Ihis must certainly be.ali 
integnd part of the penat-graduate courses in various academio discipitsflik 
In the opinion of the Seminar, such a step, apart from creating a pennaneaKl 
interest in such studies, will also help in generating a demand tatafebm, 
lists Sfho could be absorbed in the Universities and iustitutlona of higher 
learning. . -' f l a 

In this connection, the Seminar gave oonsideratiem to the pc<$osal 
for the institution of an M.Litt. degree in area studies. Such a degree 
could well be an intermediate degree, higher than the MA. and lower than 
the Ph.D., to be available to those who want a greater ^oialisaticiti 
tbaii is available at the M.A. level but for some reason an prerented from 
ponniiig a ShJD. oomrse. 
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5. In riew of owr Umited reBouroes, both marterial and hnman, 
initially a few strong centre8-*oentre8 of excellence—^may be developed 
and adequate resources may be made available to such centres. In course 
of time, other centres could develop and, in fact, these strong centres 
may be able to help other oratres with hnman materials, that is, the 
specialists. 

6. Area specvdisation should be discipline-biased. Naturally it 
should maintain the closest links with traditional academic department 
in the universities and, in fact, should function on the basis of the closest 
coordination between research and teaching. It was noted that in the 
Weet,; pa^cularly in the United States, the centres of area studies have been 
a kwd of extension of normal university departments and continue to 
work in close relationship with those departments. Such an arrangement, 
it was ^Iso felt, would enable a scholar to obtain his degree in a particular 
discipline while pursuing specialisation in a particular area and thus ensure 
his prospects of normal employment. 

7. Area studies should have a great degree of research-orientation. 
In view of this special character, it would be necessary to give area studies 
a. -^leoial treatment, particularly in respect of their needs. The Seminar, 
therefore, recommended that such centres should have : 

• (a) a reasonable number of fellowships to attract academically sound 

and research-oriented scholars to join such studies. The U. G. C. may 
be requested to set apart a number of its Junior and Senior fellowsh|pB 
for area specialisation and the same may be awarded to such scholars who 
have joined area studies and are recommended by the authorities of such 
programmes. 

(6) adequate funds for training of teachers and rreearoh scholars in the 
for a of two years and further for periodical visits bjrthe- 

permanent staff of such programmes to keep them up-to-date with the 
developments in the areas of their specialisation. 

(e) funds also for inviting visiting scholars from well-known institu* 
abjcoad. In thb connection, the Seminar felt that the Univendtiss 
be allowed reasonable freedom in exercising their discretion in 
the matter of inviting scholars whom they consider academically sound 

aodujwfiil; 

' f- (d). libetal grants and matching foreign exchange quota fOTe^pmeBtrt« 
fidid work and library needs of such programmes. 

Th* maictter is receiving the attention of the University. 
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affiliated in Mathematics to the P.*U. Arts and B.A. Pass stmdards; in English, 
Bengali, Physios. Chemistry and Mathematics to the P.-U. Science standard and in 
Physios, Chemistry and Mathematios to the B.So. Pass standard with effect from the 
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Pre-University Examination in 1968, B.A. Part 1 Examination in 19OT and B.A. 
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_ Oaloattai, 

The 14th August, 1968. 
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Kotifioatioa C/4od/L5S (Affl.) 

It is bsredy notified for general information that the Kandi Baj OoUega of 
Commerce, Barbampore, hu been affiliated in English, Bengali, Commeroiiil Geography, 
Blen^nts of Civios and Economics, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book* 
keeping to the Pre-University Aits standard and in English, Bengali, Economic 
Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, 
BudnM Organisation, ^ Economio (^ograpby. Secretarial Practice, Commercial 
Mathematics and in Elective Qroup ‘A’, i.e. Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to 
the BtOom. Pass standard from the session 196B-66 i .o. with permission to present 
candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Ezanunation 
in 1966, B.Oom. Part I Examination in 1907 and B.Com, Part II Examination in 1908 
uid not mtiier. 


O. O.'RAYCHAUDHUBI, 

Senate House, Begiatrar. 

CMtoutta, 

Tbs 2l8e August, 1965. 

UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
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It is hereby notified for general information that the Sewnarayan Raraeswar 
Fatepuria College, Beldanga, Murshidabad, has been affiliated in English, BengaU 
(Vernacular), Elements of Cfivics and Foonomics, History, Logic and Commercial 
Geography to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali (Vernacular), 
Economics, Political Science, History and Philosophy to the B.4. Pass standacd 
from the session 1965-68 i.e- with permission to present candidates in the above 
mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Arts Examination in 1966, B.A. Part 1 
Examination in 1967 and B.A. Part 11 Examination in 1968 imd not earlier. 

G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Senate House, Registrar. 

Calcutta, 
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Cnnm&ree, Habra, 21-Parganas, has been affiliated in English, Bengali, Elements'of 
Civics and Economics, Commercial Arithmetic and Elements of Book-keeping and 
Commercial Geogarphy to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, 
Economic -Theory, Economic Problems of India, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Accountancy, Business Organisation, Economic Geography, Secretarial Practice, 
Commercial Mathematics and in Elective Group ‘A’, i.e. Advanced Accountancy and 
Auditing to the B.Com. Pass standard with effect from the session 1965-06, i.e. with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-UniveMf^ 
Arts Examination in 1960, B.Com. Part I Examination in 1967 and B.Com. Part n 
Examination in 1960 and not earlier- 


G. C RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Senate House, Registrar. 

Calcutta, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
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It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affitt^hm 
idready granted, the Viharilal College of Home and Social Science, has been attlx afou 
in Household lienee to the B.A. Mid B.Sc. Honours standards with effoot from we 
commencement of the session 1966-06, i.o., with pennission to present candidates in 
the above mentioned subject at the B.A. and B.Sc. Part I Examinations in 1907 
and BJk. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations in 1968 and not earlier. 

gexiate Mouse, O’* C* RAYCSIAUDECOBS* 

Calcutta, Bsgisftw. 

/9iwt8thAagii0t.l9es. 
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Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHUBI, 
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The 28th August, 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
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It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
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Hindi to the P.-U. Arts Standard >Q Alt. English, Hindi, EleotiTe E ngl i s h and 
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University Examination in 1966, B.A. Fart I Examination in 1967 and BJL Pat 11 
Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 

Senate House, G. C. BAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta, BegMtrar* 

The 31st August, 1966. 
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SHELLEY’S THEORY OF POETRY 

Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 

Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

1. Thomas Love Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry argues rationalis- 
tically, though cynically, that poetry is bound to decay and to disappear 
in the age of utility. According t(j him the period in which poetry origi¬ 
nated in Europe was the age of iron. This was followed by the age of gold 
wherein flourished Homer, Aeschylus and Pindar. Then came the age of 
silver, the period of Virgil and of the other Augustans. At the end came 
the age of brass, the late Roman decadence whose typical representative 
was said to be Nonnus. In English poetry the age of iron was the Middle 
age; the golden age was that of Shakespeare. The age of silver was that 
of Dryden and Pope. The age of brass was his own period. Accordingly 
he ridicules the “egregious confraternity of rhym sters, known by the name 
of the lake poets’’. He refers to Shelley when he mentions the “querulous, 
egotistical rhapsodies, to express the writer’s high dissatisfaction with 
the world and everything in it’’. In the modem times the poet is said 
to be “a semi-barbarian in a civilized community”. Poetry is “the mental 
rattle that awakened the attention of intellect in the infancy of civil society.” 

Peacock observed that Shelley’s Defence of Poetry ‘is a defence without 
an attack*. The only trace of its being a reply to Peacock’s Four Agea 
(1820) is to be found in Shelley’s over-emphasis on the value of poets and 
of poetry. The easy mirth of Peacock provoked an intensely serious 
Defence. Shelley shows the superiority of creative imagination. But 
what Peacock argued was not the superiority of reason but the inevitable 
rise of reason. Shelley has not met this problem squarely. 

In trying to refute the arguments of Peacock, Shelley began his 
fitfeuK of Poetry (1821) after a close study of Siographia LUeraria and 
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Sidney’s Apology for Poetry. The Dtfeime is closely modelled after the 
AfpcAogy. Both the defenders are at heart Flatonists, and both are deter* 
n^ped to defend poetry from the standpoint of moral values and ideals. 
Neither offers a comprehensive or an ahalytic discussion of the subject. 
Shelley’s, however, is a sympathetic and creative study of the nature and 
value of poetry. Just as Sidney failed to meet Qosson’s main charge 
squarely, so did Shelley. 

Unlike Sidney, we find Shelley taking a wider view of poetry. This 
view was the product of the great movement of feeling called the French 
Revolution and of the great movement of ideas known as the Renascence, 
As a result, Shelley’s central doctrines are inspiration, imagination, and 
morality. 

But his theory is essentially charged with his emotionalism whence 
it is unsystematic. Sidney, on the other hand, presents his view, though 
a not correct one, with remarkable consistency and cogency. 

In defending Poetry against Peacock’s charges, Shelley tends to 
make poetry lose its identity in a loose synthesis of philosophy, morality, 
and art. In the fashion of the Renascence critics, he combines in himself 
the offices of the scholar, teacher, and prophet. Not only does he speak 
of the greatness of poetry, he maintains contradictory positions. “A 
poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own solitude 
■with sweet sounds” (shaweross: Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical 
Criticism, p. 129); and yet we are told that the poet portrays “beautiful 
idealisms of moral excellence”, and that he “excites a generous impulse, 
an ardent thirst for excellence.” And all tliis is interwoven with the twin 
doctrines of inspiration and imagination, which are again related inti¬ 
mately to the principle of love. There is something of the neo-Platonist 
spirit in such an approach. As Gayley and Scott observed, the Defeiux 
should be read along with Plato’s Ion, Philehm, Phaedrus, and Symposuim. 

2. The Platonic doctrine is the central basis of the Defence of Poetry 
(1821). Poetry is the creative principle in man. Poets are “not only 
the authors of language and of music, of the dance and architecture, and 
statuary, and painting, they are the institutors of laws, and the founders 
of a civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life” (p. 124). They ate 
“men of the most spotless virtue, the most consummate prudence, the 
.m<xtt fortunate of men” (p. 156). They are “philosophers of the very 
lofriest power.” And “poetry is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds” (p. 154) ; it is “the centre and 
circumference of knowledge” (p. 152) and it “comprehends all science”. 
Consequently “poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world” 
(p. 159). 

And yet there is a historical process operating in the stream of poetry. 
Bh^ey sketches the social history of literature. This sketch has nothing 
to do the plattmio doctrine, It is a i^etch reminisoent 
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and Bpuaseau. In tlie naturalistio manner of these writers, he describes 
the origins of poetry. These origins go to the time that saw the origins 
man. The first expression of the emotions by the jHimitiye mmi were 
about the objects in his environment. Later he was said to have expressed 
his emotions about man in society, about man ‘with all his passions mid 
pleasures’ (p. 121). Even in those early periods men are said to have 
observed “a certain order in their words and actions, distinct from that of 
the objects and the impressions represented by them” (p. 122). Later 
they began imitating natural objects, all the while observing “a certain 
rhythm or order.” This imitation being an ‘approximation to the beautiful’ 
it was capable of giving rise to an intenser and purer pleasure.’ And the 
poets accordingly are those in whom this pleasure exists in excess. One is 
a poet when he “apprehends the true and the beautiful. He apprehends 
the good which exists in the relation subsisting between existence and 
perception, and between perception and expression” (p. 123). 

This naturalistic tale about the origins of poetry is fanciful, though 
the conclusion dravm from it is valuable. Shelley’s emphasis on the 
moral value of poetry makes him speak in exaggerated tones of the pre¬ 
valence of great literature during the periods of moral and intellectual 
greatness. There have been periods in the past when great literature 
emerged even when there was no corresponding moral greatness in the 
times. Instead of moral greatness, we find in such epochs intense social 
activity. Poetry may minister to social good; but it cannot be said to 
anse from the greater goodness prevailing in society. 

3. Taking the view that evolution is cyclical, he argues that “ev'ery 
original language near to its source is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem” 
(p. 124). The erotic poems of later times are “episodes to that great poem, 
which all poets, like the cooperating thoughts of one great mind, have built 
up since the beginning of the world” (p. 139). Even the histozy of the 
Roman empire is a series of “episodes of that cyclic poem written by time 
upon the memories of men” (p. 140). 

In Shelley’s view lUeraiure appears to be a social product, a product 
of the cdleotive spirit. He observes that “the highest perfection of human 
society has ever corresponded with the highest dramatic excellence; and 
that the corruption or the extinction of the drama in a nation where it has 
once flourished, is a mark of a corruption of manners, and an extinction 
of the energies which sustain the soul of social life” (p. 137). 

Even the literary forms represent a coUeCtivist theory of evolution. 
Homer, Dante, and Milton are the only genuine epic poets because they 
"bore a defined and intelligible relation to the knowledge and sentiment 
end religion of the age in which they lived” (p. 146). Virgil, Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Spenser cannot be called true epic poets because they are not the re* 
Kpesentatives of their times (p. 147). likewise Shelley teUs us that udMCt 
Itis oontempmsty poets have been able to fathom “the depths of httman 
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lutore \rith a oomprehensive and all*penetrating spirit,” this “is less their 
c^irit than the spirit of the age” (p. 159). Such a view does scant jnstioe 
to the creative genius. But since moral values are essentially social values, 
Shelley exaggerates his conception of a poet’s relation to his society. 

Talking about Dante, he observes that “a great poem is a fountain 
for ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and delight; and after 
one person and one age has exhausted all its divine effluence which their 
peculiar relations enable them to share, another and yet another succeeds, 
and new relations are ever developed, the source of an unforeseen and an 
unconceived delight” (p. 148). This conception of a stream of poetry 
makes a poet like Shelley the contemporary spectator of his age and also 
a participant in the stream. This stream of poetry is an integral part of 
the greater process of history. Poetry consequently becomes an integral 
and powerful element in the fabric of society. 

“All high poetry is infinite” (p. 147). It reveals the permanent 
even as it appears to sum up the life of the times when it was composed. 
It gathera into itself the total spirit of the past and passes it on to the future. 
It contains within itself embryonically the entire subsequent history. 
“It is as the first acorn, which contained all oaks potentially” (p. 147). 
Great poetry is, no doubt, charged with great suggestion. But its great¬ 
ness is also found in the profound influence it wields over succeeding ages. 
The stream of poetry is continuous ; and as it progresses, it acquires greater 
and greater dignity and value. In this light Shelley could say of his own 
age that it “will be a memorable age in intellectual achievements”; for, 
that was the period where lived "such philosophers and poets as surpass 
^'eyond comparison any who have appeared since the last national struggle 
for dvil and religious liberty” (p. 159). The Platonic vision rarely left 
Shelley. 

3. Shelley looked at the world like a Platonist. The world is an 
appearance which now and then reveals the light of a hidden power. That 
power is within the world, struggling to transform the entire universe. 
It is a power embodying the realized perfection of aU that is good and 
beautiful on earth; and it therefore reveals the unity in life. It is called 
differently at different places. It is the Intellectual Beauty of his Hymn, 
the Liberty of his Code, the ‘Great Spirit’ of Love, the One of Adonais, 
the Spirit of Nature of Queen Mai), and the Vision of Alastor and Spip- 
sychidum. His skylark embodies the same parfection. Bveiywheie there 
is the same one Spirit’s ‘plastic stress’; and poetry too is one of the modes 
through which this power is revealed. 

Poetry thus is a revelation of this power. The poet does not create 
anything from his own mind. He creates in the sense that he reveals “those 
forma iduch are common to universal nature and existence.” Accordingly 
“a poem is the very image of life expressed in its eternal truth** (p. 128). 
It “is the meation of actions according to the imohangeable forms of htm^ 
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natnre” (p. 128) It is not an imitation, but an expr^on of an eternal 
value. This value is not created because it exists always; and since we 
are not familiar with it in normal life, it strikes us as a creation. The work 
of invention and execution is subordinate in tbe creative process. Hence 
he appeals to the greatest poets whether it is not an error to declare that the 
finest passages arise from study and labour. This labour, however, appears 
in connecting the various inspired passages (p. 153). 

During the creative imoments, the poet is an inspired being. He is 
under the influence of a power which he can neither understand nor control, 
because, as Plato said, there is a divine afflatus flowing into the poet. In 
this state the poet is forced to realise images of perfection. He “parti¬ 
cipates in the eternal, the infinite, and the one” (p. 124); and poetry “acts 
in a divine and unapprehended manner, beyond and above consciousness’ 
(p. 129). Since poetry is the product of an inspired moment, no one can’ 
say, T will compose poetry’ (p. 153). And this power called inspiration 
‘arises from within’. Such exceptional moments come without notice 
and leave equally suddenly. During those moments arise elevating and 
delightful thoughts and feelings. It is then that we have “the interpene¬ 
tration of a diviner nature through our own” (p. 154), and the poet seeks 
to arrest those moments and to “redeem from decay the visitation of the 
divinity in man” (p. 155). 

The moment of inspiration does not endure for a long time. It sets 
the imagination into action and there arises a quick succession of thoughts 
and feelings. What U then visualised appears consequently dim; but 
it has an intensity. In giving expression to it the poet introduces his own 
conscious will; and this tends to the disappearance of inspiration. More¬ 
over, expression cannot keep pace with the imagination. Thus he observes 
that “ when composition begins, inspiration is already on the decline” 
(p. 153). “The mind in creation,” he observes, “is as a fading coal, which 
some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory 
brightness” (p. 153). It begins to fade away because the volitional act 
which is necessary for expressing the vision seeks to impose a control 
on the uncontrollable power. The mind in execution is like a fading coal. 
It fades and yet it illumines. This illumination compels the poet to com¬ 
bine two or more ideas or feelings, whence the expression becomes meta¬ 
phorical. The metaphorical language reveals the hitherto “unapprehended 
relations of ♦hingH and perpetuates their apprehension” (p. 123). Hence 
though the composition is a feeble shadow of the imagination, the metSt* 
phorioal expression makes it both origmal and distinct. 

Since the D^ence originated in his desire to refute the inevitable 
sup^miacy of reason and utility advanced by Peacock, Shdley exaggerates 
his views. His greatest works did not come to him naturally and easily. 
They cost him a great labour which is incompatible with an over-einpha^ 
on inspiration. His manuscripts abound in many variante. But nsmiGly 
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he aUowed himself to express at the height of his experience. If a tremble- 
some word or line came in his way, he left it at that and later came to ^ 
it up and to moothen the passage. Consequently he msdntams throughout 
his work the language of the creative imagination. Since this language 
is surcharged with emotion, imagination and metaphor, at times it appears 
to be diffuse, obscure, trailing and amorphous. About the poem Life of 
Life, Tennyson aptly remarked that “he seems to go up into the air and 
briist.” Shelley’s practice is a continuous rejection of the theory of re¬ 
collection in tranquility. He never held that poetry is to be deliberately 
produced at any time subsequent to that of the original experience. Peotry 
is intimately bound up with the first experience, not with its revival. 

4. The supreme power or divinity appears in a variety of forms 
which are all united in terms of the ideal power. The varied manifestations 
of the power are all forms of poetry. Peacock argued that poetry declines 
as civilization progresses, and that the imagination has to give way to 
reasoning and to utility. As against this, Shelley argues that it is imagi¬ 
nation which makes anything possible and which reveals the intrinsic value 
of the given. Reason cannot create, it needs the products of imagina¬ 
tion to operate upon. Reason gives rise to utility, and the utilitarian 
concepts are detrimental to human development. When imagination 
is absent, there is the absence of sympathy ; and then we cannot feel what 
we know. As Coleridge said in his Defection seeing and feeling must co¬ 
exist if we are to overcome dejection. 

Imagination is sharply distingushed from reason. When the mind 
contemplates the relations between one thought and another, we are having 
the reasoning mind. But when the mind “acts upon those thoughts so as to 
colour them with its own light; and composes &om them other thoughts” 
(p. 120), we have the imaginative activity. The former is the principle 
of analysis, and the latter that of synthesis. As synthetic it emphasises 
*the similitudes of thought,’ and is therefore ‘the perception of the value* 
of things and thoughts. Reason thus is like the instrument, body, or 
shadow of imagination. Such an imagination in the poetic act does not 
admit ugliness as such. Even if it has to deal with the distorted material, 
it renders it beautiffil, because the poets “can colour all that they com¬ 
bine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world”. Imaginarion colours 
tbB facts in the sense that it transmutes them into the ideal, and this trims- 
formation is necessary to all poetry. By Poetry ihen Shelley m«ms “Ihe 
es^pression of the creative imagination”. Prose writing is as much poetry 
as anything else. Likewise the other fine arts, actions, inventions, insti¬ 
tutions, l^al systems, religious systems ate all forms of poetry because 
these are brought into being by imagination in its striving after perfection. 
When one sees or visualises the beauty of an imagined entity and ^^w*?*^*** 
it into a jsgpeetfic form, he is to that extent a poet. 
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In every sot of imagination, the son! of the indiv4dnal visualises or 
feels a perfiMJtion which it seeks to realize. This fills it with delight be¬ 
cause it represents the soul’s own future or possible state of perfection. 
This alone can explain why one is not only delighted with wdiat he'visualises 
of intuits, but realise his oneness with it. There results a harmony be¬ 
tween the individual and what he intuits. Such a harmony which is the 
work of the creative imagination exists at various levels. The harmoney 
of will and feeling is virtue; the perfect union of soul with soul is another 
harmony called love. The harmony of social relations is the origin of the 
social institutions and of law. The harmony or adjustment of intellectual 
elements is truth. In other words, tnith, virtue and the like do not consti¬ 
tute the function or end of poetry, since they are the products of the poetic 
activity. They are forms under which the perfect Intellectual Beauty 
reveals itself to us. 

Each such form is an imaginative idea which is beautiful. It is 
desirable and valuable for its own sake. It is an image of a perfection 
revealing order, harmony, or unity. It has a rhythm. This rhythm can 
express itself even in a social system. Thus Shelley observes that “the 
true poetry of Rome lived in its institutions; for whatever of beautiful, 
true and majestic they e/>ntained, could have sprung only from the faculty 
which creates the order in which they consist” (p. 140). This is taking 
a very wide view of poetry. And Shelley seems to argue that poetry is 
at the very basis of human life. Then even reasoning, utility and the 
like acquire a meaning or significance only w'hen they are grounded in 
the poetic or creative imagination. This is Shelley’s indirect answer to 
the inevitable predominance of reason advocated by Peacock. 

5, Poetic inspiration is common to poetry and many others. But 
poetry differs from the rest in the kind of expression it takes up. The 
medium here is language not virtue, not action. Langauge is the most 
direct and the most plastic of all media. It is, says Shelley, “arbitrarily 
produced by the imagination” (p. 125). It is related only to thoughts. 
The medium of any other art has its own nature and its own direct relations 

to the others. - 

But to say that language is the product of imagination is to ignore 

the utilitarian aspect of language. The other media too have their own 
advantages and tlicy too can claim their origins in imagination. It is 
equally difficult to accept Shelley’s view that the medium in the otlmr 
arts is an obstacle preventing the proper expression of the artist’s con¬ 
ception. A sculptor does not think or feel like a poet; nor does the musician 
or the painter. In each art there is an inseparable unity of the expressed 
content and the medium proper. The medium of any art is both an obs¬ 
tacle and a medium. And the greatness of the artist lies not in the medium 
he chooses, but in the way he seeks to overcome the limitations imposeil 
QQ him by his me<3iam. 
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Tbe language employed by the poet is not the language of a scientist 
or that of the historian. It is measured language, and this need not be 
metrical. But metrical form, he dedares, is '^convenient and popular, 
and to be preferred, especially in such composition as includes much action*' 
(p. 127). The metrical pattern as something existing in its own right has 
no necessary relation with poetry ; and no poet is to be tied down to it. 
But measure is an absolute necessity. The poet is sensitive to the order 
of the relations of thoughts and feelings. This is intimately bound up 
with his sensitiveness to the order of the relations of sounds, (p. 126). And 
since the creative imagination involves the idea or image of perfection 
or harmony, the two>fold sensitiveness is intimately bound up with the 
harmony of words and the harmony of meaning. And the resulting 
measured language being a harmony of meaning, words and sound, Shelley 
speaks of ‘the vanity of translation’ (p. 126). Untranslatability is no 
doubt the mark of great literature. Every great work of art is a perfect 
unity of form and content; and in a translation we transfuse only the 
content from one language into another. But Shelley’s translations of 
the Hymn to Mercury and of Agathon’s speech in the Symposium are out¬ 
standing exceptions to this criterion of untranslatability. 

Allied to this is his distrust of any theory of style like that of the 
eighteenth century, or that of Wordsworth or Keats. In his preface to 
the RevoU of Islam he said: “Nor have I permitted any system relating 
to mere words to divert the attention of the reader, from whatever interest 
I may have succeeded in creating, to my own ingenuity in contriving.’ 
His intention has always been to choose “the most obvious and appro¬ 
priate language’’. The result is a measured and yet metrical language. 
Poetry is therefore that which “expresses those arrangements of language 
and especially metrical language, which are created by that imperial 
faculty” called imagination. Though Shelley held that the distinction 
between prose and verse is not admissible in accurate or exact philosophy, 
he insists on the metrical form in his own way. He felt the accuracy of 
the distinction, but he could not rationalise it to himself. 

Shelley’s argument not only pointe to the difference between measured 
ff-Tid unrhythmical language, but it is also applicable to the difference be¬ 
tween the metrical and the merely measured language. Shelley does not 
eWter into a deeper examination of this problem because of his emphasis 
on the content of poetry. He does recognise the indispensability of the 
form. Yet when he talks of poems or poets, he is not so attentive to their 
words, phrases and forms as to their substance. As Bradley said, “Poetry 
was to him so essentially an effusion of aspiration, love, and worship, that 
we can i msfflne his feeling it almost an impiety to break up its unity even 
for pui^ses of study, and to give a separate attention to its means of 
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6. Poetzy oommunioates “the wisdom which is toingled with its 
delight”. In this task it awakens and expands the mind with the many 
“unapprehended combinations of thought”. These combinationB are 
inherent in reality. Poetry only “lifts the veil”. In so doing it ofiPers 
delight. There is a ‘durable, universal and permanent’ pleasure beside 
the ‘transitory and particular’ one. That which produces either of these 
forms is useful. “Whatever strengthens and purifies the affections, en¬ 
larges the imagination, and adds spirit to sense, is useful” (p. 148). This 
is the kind of utility associated with the pleasure that arises from the 
exercise of imagination. The other kind of utility is what is usually 
spoken of as sensuous, selfish or meterialistic. In contradistinction to 
this second variety, the first is now not designated utility, but value. 

Poetry has to express an ideal, a perfection, which evokes delight or 
delightful aspiration. Poems answering to this description are frequent 
in Shelley’s work. Homer is said to have “embodied the ideal perfection 
of his age in human characters.” He reveals “the truth and beauty of 
friendship, patriotism, and persevering devotion to an object” (p, 129). 
But there are poems where this kind of ideal perfection is not found. 
Shelley has many melancholy lyrics which are the ‘sweetest songs’ that 
‘tell of saddest thought’. Satire, epic and tragedy too do not directly 
portray ideal perfection. Shelley therefore observes that the poet has to 
“colour with the hues of the ideal everything he touches.” Where a relation 
to the ideal is absent, there we have no poetry. But the relation can be direct 
or indirect. Shelley’s own melancholy lyrics communicate the lament 
arising from the loss of the ideal. Though the joy of poetry is often wholly 
unalloyed, he observes that “the pain of the inferior is frequently con- 
nected with the pleasures of the superior pos^^ions of our being”, that “the 
pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure of pleasure itself”, 
and that “sorrow, terror, anguish, despair itself, are often the chosen ex¬ 
pressions of an approximation to the highest good” (p. 160). Tragedy 
delights us because it communicates “a shadow of the pleasure which 
exists in pain”. 'The kind of pleasure that interests us is that which is 
mixed with pain. It is therefore an error in judgment to speak of pleasure 
as such as the end of poetry. Shelley points to the unique experience 
of tragedy where we have a curious blend of pleasure and pain, and this 
union focusses our attention on the meaning implicit in such a unity. 

It is the awareness of the ideal that results in the intensely painful 
emotions. The Athenian tragedies represent “the highest idealisms of 
passion and of power” (p. 133) ; and there we become aware of ourselves 
“under a thin disguise of circumstances, stripped of all but that ideal per¬ 
fection and energy which every one feels to be the internal type of all that 
he loves, admires, and would become” (p. 134). Accordingly he hdd 
Kiim Lear to be the greatest drama in the world. Beferring'to his 
he renuu&ed liiat “the poetry which exists in these tempestuous iiiilTii(tit|[ii 
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and QcimeB, mitigates the pain of the contemplation moral defonuity". 
Count Cenoi is a poetic ohajraoter and as such is a form of expression of the 
ideal. That is, perfection includes also those qualities which can become 
the instrumei^ of evil. Here appear 'energy, power and passion of the 
soul’. These are essentially forms capable of revealing perfection directly 
or indirectly. The vUimtUe evbstance of poetry is therefore the ideal not (he 
actiMl. 

And yet Shelley imderrated his own Cenci. He never enjoyed comedy 
which may be said to glorify the ideal by presenting the absurdity of the 
actual. He preferred Prometheus to Satan because the latter’s imper¬ 
fections are said to come in the way of our interest. This inoosistency is 
due to Shelley’s impatience with the actual world of imperfection. 

7. Poetry has to express ideal perfection. The poet then may 
have to express his beliefs about this ideal; and then poetry will have a 
moral function. But Shelley tolls us that the poet should not have a moral 
end in view, nor should he give vent to his own ideas of right and wrong” 
(p. 131). “Didactic poetry”, he says in his preface to Promethus, “is my 
abhorrence: nothing can be equally well expressed in prose that is not 
tedious and supererogatory in verse”. The great poets do not give us 
didactic poetry. But “those in whom the poetical faculty, though great, 
is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have frequently affected 
a moral aim, and the effect of their poeti^ is diminished in exact proportion 
to the degree in which they compel us to advert to this purpose” (p. 132). 

These statements draw a distinction between didacticism and moral 
value. A poet can have the general purpose of doing good. A poet can 
also write a poem like Hellas with a view to communicating a specific moral 
effect. Moreover, one of the main functions of poetry is to portary moral 
ideals. Shelley himself admits that “he has tried to familiarise the minds 
of his readers with beautiful idealisms of moral excellence.” 

What Shelley is then objecting to is the attempt to instruct men in 
morals, to convey doctrines. Such attempts are based on rational argu¬ 
ments as the discourse on education found in The Excursion. Poetry 
can and does have a moral purpose. But this purpose in poetry should 
not be realised by an appeal to the reasoning intellect. Any such appeal, 
as he said in his preface to Cenci, is tantamount to the ‘enforcement’ of a 
‘dogma.’ 

In January, 1819 he informed Peacock, “I consider poetry very sub¬ 
ordinate to moral and political science.” He considered reasoning on 
moral problems to be very valuable. But it has no place in poetry since it 
can be expressed in unmeasured language in a much better way. In the 
second place, Shelley recognised that while the poet’s own ideas about 
moral problems are those of his own country and time, the content of 
poetry must be of eternal and universal interest. The former Is centred 
to didacticism. 
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Shelley’s central argument on these problems is based on his 1he<»y 
of ima^nation. Poe^ produces its moral effect through the imagination 
which is stimulated into activity in the in^ired moments. Imagination, 
he says, is “the great instrument of moral good" (p. 131). This imagina¬ 
tion is of the nature of sympathy. It effects a union, and is thus a form of love. 
Accordingly we are told that “the great secret of morals is love” (p. 131). 
If people “hate and despise and oonsure the deceive and subjugate one 
another,” it is not because they have no ‘admirable doctrines’. It is be¬ 
cause they want love ; and love is “o going out of our own nature, and an 
identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action 
or person not our own.” This id the nature of imagination, and it is vital 
to morality. Hence we are told that “a man to be greatly good must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively” (p. 131). Imagination is thus 
the cause whose effect is moral good. Poetry expresses the cause whose 
necessary effect is the moral good. By strengthening imagination it pro¬ 
motes morality. Moral reasoning, on the other hand, has no reference to 
its cause; it analyses the effect. 

8. The poetical faculty, says Shelley, has two functions ; “it creates 
new materials of knowledge and power and pleasure,” and “it engenders 
in the mind a desire to reproduce and arrange them according to a certain 
rhythm and order which may be called the beautiful and the good” (p. 162). 
The creations of imagination are new and beautiful at the same time. The 
novelty and beauty of the product interests us and acts on our imagina¬ 
tion. When our imagination is stimulated, there is generated an experience 
that is similar to the one which the creative artist had prior to the act of 
composition. This similarity is again due to that element of sympathy 
which is an essential aspect of imagination. Under the impact of imagi¬ 
nation our feelings and emotions are awakened into an activity. 

In poetry we find imagination acting on the emotion; and there 
arises a moral effect. The moral interpretation of life offered by poetry 
should accordingly be one capable of satisfying the imagination. ’The 
“deepest and most original interpretation” comes “by the way of imagina- 
tion”. In this sense does poetry come to discover or to create ideas. That 
is, great poetry does not offer an interpretation which we already possess. 
The great artist rejects a stereotyped or narrow morality, not morality as 
such. In Shelley’s, view this moral ideal is the same as love which he also 
called Intellectual Beauty, Liberty, and Spirit of Nature. As Bradley 
remarked, “Whatever in the world has any worth is an expression of Love. 
Love sometimes talks. Love talking musically is poetry.” 



NATIONALIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

PLANNING 

FeAFRTTLTjA Chaebavabti, 

Dept, of Economics, Hooghly Mohsin CoUege, Chinaura, West Bengal. 

In all under-developed countries aiming at economic development 
through planning the nationalization of industries is an important economic 
issue requiring very careful attention. The question of nationalization has 
to be viewed in its proper perspective by taking into account the objectives 
of nationalization and the possibility of realization of these objectives 
under the economic conditions obtaining in the country. In an under¬ 
developed economy the role of nationalization in the development process 
has to be ascertained in terms of the desirability of nationalization as 
well as the efficient management of nationalized industries. Nationalization 
may be desirable, but failure to manage nationalized imdertakings 
efficiently will defeat the very purpose for which a programme of nation¬ 
alization is undertaken. 

Objectives of Nationalization 

The objectives of nationalization are different in different countries. 
In under-developed countries planning for economic development nation¬ 
alization may become necessary for several reasons. 

First of all, some basic and key industries may have to be nationalized 
in order to regulate and control the economy. Economic planning cannot 
be successful unless the Government is in a position to make its economic 
measures effective. A large and strong private sector, motivated by the 
goal of profit-maximization, may often render the economic measures of the 
Government ineffective and thus prevent the proper implementation of 
development plans. In such a case the Government has to exercise absolute 
control over some basic and key industries through nationalization. 
Government ownership of some important industries may thus become 
essential to development planning. 

Secondly, a diffusion of economic power, which is an important goal 
of economic policy in backward countries, can be brought about by 
nationalization. A socialistic society has been set as a goal of develop¬ 
ment planning in many under-developed countries where concentrations of 
wealth and economic power are considered extremely undesirable. Through 
nationalization di^arities of income and wealth can be removed to a con¬ 
siderable extent and this is one of the arguments advanced by socialists 
in defence of nationalization. In fact, by pursuing a policy of nationalizsi- 
tion a Government can not only distribute national income in an equitable 
m n^ Tiftr but also buUd the foundations of a socialistic society. 
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Thirdly, the wastes of competition can be eliminated tbroni^ nation¬ 
alization. Under a system of private ownership of the means of production 
a single industiy, when it is not a monopoly, consists of several or many 
competing firms which constantly strive to undersell each other by incur¬ 
ring ei^nses which are a waste from the point of view of the economy as 
a whole. In a developing economy human and material resources have to 
be put to the best possible use and wastes have to be reduced to a minimum. 
Nationalization may be used as an instrument to avoid the wastes resulting 
from meaningless competition. Nationalization is also desirable where the 
economies of large-scale production are not available to an industry owing 
to the existence of many competing firms, each producing a small output. 
In such a case unified management and control of the industry will be of 
great advantage to the economy by way of reduced costs and prices. 

Lastly, nationalization is an effective device for putting an end to the 
abuses of monopoly. Actuated by the profit motive, monopolies may not 
invest funds for expanding output when increased production is necessary 
for meeting the growing needs of the economy. Again, the existence and 
growth of monopolies loading to an increasing exploitation of the consumer 
and concentrations of economic power, go counter to a policy that aims at 
the maximization of economic welfare. In a developing economy the 
Governoment may find it a difficult job to make a monopoly operate in 
the best interests of the public and nationalization may be the only avenue 
open to it for safeguarding the interests of the consumer. 

It has, however, to be pointed out that some objectives of nationaliza¬ 
tion can be realized even without nationalization. The distribution oi 
national income can be altered by tax devices by which income can be 
transferred from the rich to the poor. The wastes of competition can be 
minimized, though not eliminated, by regulation. The power of monopolies 
can be curbed by regulatory means and price control. But the existence 
of a large and strong private sector can easily make regulation {md control 
ineffective. The key sectors of the economy have, therefore, to be in the 
hands of the State for the regulation and control of the economy as a whole. 
And effective control of the economy is indispensable for the successful 
implementation of development plans. It is for this purpose alone, if not 
for anything else, that nationalization is necessary in a planned economy. 

But it has to be borne in mind that while the nationalization of some 
industries may be necessary, the objectives of nationalization cannot be 
realized unless a high level of efficiency is maintained in the nationalized 
industries. Nationalization gives rise to a number of problems relating 
to management and control, but these are certainly not problems that 

defy solution. 
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Iq nationalized undertakings one very important problem has to do 
with inoentives. In a capitalist economy it is the motive of profit-maximiza* 
tion that provides the incentive to work. It may be supposed that in a 
Btate*owned industry the disappearance of the profit motive will mean that 
no Incentive to work can be provided. But a little reflection will make it 
clear that incentives do not really present a problem in nationalised 
enterprises. In joint-stock companies in capitalist countries the profit 
motive is at work only in a remote sense as the day-to-day management 
of these companies is in the hands of managers and not shars-holders who 
are the owners of the companies. The share-holders of a joint-stock 
company control the business of the company through a Board of Directors 
elected by them. The Directors formulate policies and review the working 
of the concern from time to time. The task of management is left to 
managerial personnel appointed by the Board of Directors. The profit 
motive is thus of little importance in providing an inducement to business 
enterprise. Moreover, in nationalized industry a system of rewarding 
managers and workers for efficient work may ba introduced with a view to 
giving them inducements to work. Those whose performance is exception¬ 
ally good may be publicly honoured as is the practice in the Soviet Union. 
In some c^es some workers and managers may have to be penalized in 
order to prevent efficiency from falling to low levels. In fact, there is 
nothing that stands in the way of efficient working of nationalized concerns 
and the performance of these concerns may be far better than that of similar 
concerns under private enterprise. 

The effiicient management of nationalized industry depends, however, 
not only on inoentives but also on the measure of control exercised by a 
central authority. While Parliament should control all nationalized 
undertakings in the interests of the nation, too much interference in the 
affairs of a nationalized concern may prove to be an obstacle to the smooth 
working of the concern. A nationalized undertaking has to be autonomous 
in some respects if its efficient management is to be ensured. Again, it has 
to be controlled by a central authority like Parliament in order that the 
national interest may be safeguarded and the growth of vested intersts 
prevented. It is now an accepted view that while Parliament should 
discuss and decide questions of policy regarding a nationalized industry, 
the day-to-day administration should be left entirely to the management 
concerned. It may, however, be pointed out that coonsultations between 
the management of a nationalized concern and the Miaistry responsible 
for its efficient working may be very useful indeed in formulating policira 
ai^ ezectttmg them. 

Agfun, it has to be mentioned in tlus oonneadon that labour- 
managemmit relations are extremely important &om f^e point of view 
of toe day-to-day work of nationalized industiy. In a oaiutalist society 
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tradA ualons ^Htess for inoreaaed waives and gdod Trorking oonditloaui and 
regud capitalists as their antagonists. In o^talist ootmtries the working 
population lus to fi^t for its rights and entrepreneurs try to resist the 
demand labour and se^ to minimize the cost of labour and mATiwiM 
profits. In the case of nationalized industry, however, ]abour*management 
relations must be entirely different from what they are und«r capitalism. 
The days of struggle between labourers and entrepreneurs must be over. 
What is needed is oo-operation between workers and managers fmr the 
achievement of a common objective—^the maximization of economic wel&xe. 
And consultations between workers' representatives and managers will 
go a long way in creating a suitable climate for the efScient functioning 
of naiaonalized industry.* 

Proiudivily in Nationalized Industry 

It may be argued that in nationalized undertakings productivity 
cannot be stepped up to the maximum possible extent and hence costs 
cannot be reduced to a minimum. In a free enterprise economy costs of 
production are reduced through competition between the firms of an 
industry. It may be presumed that in the case of nationalized industry 
which eliminates competition no such reduction of costs is possible. In 
this kind of argument competition is supposed to have no role in the 
nationalized sector of an economy. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that competition is not enden by nationalization. In many cases a 
nationalized industry may consist of several units or establishements 
competing with each other. Each unit will try to reduce costs and prices 
in order to increase sales much in the same way as a firm tries to 
profits by utilizing the factors of production in the best possible 
manner and thereby reducing costs and prices. A comparison of 
the cost conditions of the units making up a nationalized industry 
will reveal the progress or otherwise of every such unit. If the 
cost per unit of output shows a tendency to rise, prompt action can 
be taken to reduce the cost. A rise in costs may be due to inefficient 
management in which case an improvement in the organization of produc- 
tion will have to be brought about. An increase in costs may 

also be due to the use of old equipment which must be rq>laoed suitably 
if costs are to be reduced. It is also possible that an establishment cannot 
reduce costs because of the smallness of its size. In this case the 
establishment must attain the optimum size or cease to exist. In this 
way the units constituting a nationalized industry will be able to increase 
productivity. All that is necessary to maintain productivity at a high 
level through an element of competition is to review the working of all 

*F(» thp reader is referred to “Joint OonauUcAion, in Naiionaiittd Industry*' 

by A. M. F. Palmer ia “Probienw ojNationalited IndustryJ’' edited by W, A. Robs^ 
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tibfi estAblisbments of a nationalied industi^ at abort intervals.** It is 
however, important to note in this connexion that every nationalized 
indnstry cannot be split into iwveral umts, some nationalist industries 
inevitably become gigantic state monopolies. But state monopolies which 
are constantly subjected to public criticism and are, therefore, unable to 
abuse their monopoly position, are to be preferred to private monopolies. 
Conclusion 

In fine, it must be pointed ojt that every nationalized industry is 
likely to face some initial difficulties. But initial difficultly and setbacks 
must not be taken as an index of bad management of nationalized under* 
takings. Every nationlized undertaking must be given sufficient time to 
overcome initial difficulties and evolve ways and means for the efficient 
management of industry. Much has to be learnt through trial and error 
and 4 horei 3 need for experimentation to devise the right methods of 
mangement. It has also to be noted that every industry has problems 
peculiar to its oWn and no uniform system of management and control 
can be imposed on all industrial units. To ensure a high level of efficiency 
of nationalized industry rigid uniformity in matters of industrial manage¬ 
ment and control of industry must be avoided. 

Furthermore, it is desirable that nationalized industries should be 
decentralized as far as possible. Decentralization will ensure efficient 
management through competition between the different units making up 
any particular industry. Moreover, the existent of gigantic state mono¬ 
polies may be undesirable. In big and unwieldy state undertaking 
efficiency may sag and vyted interests may grow in Jiuge state corpora¬ 
tions. 

Lastly, the importance of scientific research must be emphasized. 
In every nationalized entrprise research work must be given due attention. 
Through research efforts must be made to tom out products of 
improved quality, reduce costs, promote efficiency, and explore the 
possibilities of developing new techniques of production. It is opertional 
research which must receive attention in all nationalized undertakings 
while the State must take responsibilities for setting up institutions where 
there may be an endeavour to add to the stock of scientific knowledge 
through fundamental research. 


‘•♦WoUdetaileddisouaaionofthispoiat. aee Gabriel Ardaat, *The M^renutU of 

pZiuaMty in Slate UnierlaHnga ani Public Servieea , I. L. 0., Geneva, 195 J, 

pp. 4.10. 



SYMBOLS IN MODERN ENGLISH POEaTRY 

Hbh Ohandba Ghoss 

(R^irtSd) Principal and Profeaaor of English, Oily College, South Calcutta. 

Sometime or other we use symbols to give sensuous, imaginative shape 
and significance to our experience. In the far-off past men’s first response 
to the world expressed itself in fables, myths and legends. The fables 
of ^sop and the beautiful legends of ancient Greece and Borne present 
experience in symbolic form. AUegories of the Middle Ages convey 
suggestions beyond their surface meanings. Beatrice in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy symbolize Christian theology, while the eagle in Chaucer’s 
Home of Fume stands for soaring contemplation. Symbol is the earliest 
and still the most direct and immediate form of human expiession. 

But symbol is not confined to literature only. It is also widely used 
in science. Triangle, for example, is a symbol for a geometric concept. 
The figure 1 represents one unit in counting. But there is a good deal 
of difference between a mathematical and scientific symbol and a literary 
one. The meaning of a scientific symbol is fixed and does not change 
under any circumstances. But the symbol in literature is flexible and 
may yield different meanings in varying context. Yeats, for example, 
says of his poem. The Cap and BeUs : “The poem has always meant a 
great deal to me though, as is the way with symbolic poems, it has not 
always meant quite the same thing.” 

We may note also different significance in many symbols used by T. 
S. Eliot. The Yew-tree is used many times in the last three poems of Aeh 
Wednesday. It also occurs three times in Four Quartets. But the Yew-tree 
gives several levels of meaning. In Ash-Wedrteaday the Lady in Section IV 
is seated between two yews. The protagonist pleads 

“But when the voices shaken from the Yew-tree drift away 
Let the other Yew be shaken and reply .” 

The plain meaning of the two lines is “when worldly experiences and 
the memory of them have passed, I hope for a revelation of the divine.” 
The two Yews are here representatives of past and future times. 

Again in the seccnid verse of the lyric in Burnt Norton “the dull 
fingers of the Yew” give us a vague sense of foreboding. At the close of 
The Dry Salvages, on the otherhand, the phrase “not too far from the 
Yew tree” gives a sense of security. Thus the familiar Yew of the CSmrch- 
yard becomes the symbol of both mortality and immortality. 

In his brilliant analysis of The Waste Land Cleanth Brooks refers to 
the symbol of the rook to show that literary symbols rerist complete 
equation with a simple meaning, l^oughout the poem the rook seems 
to be one of the desert symbols^ 
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“Here is no water but only rook 
Book and no water cind the sandy road 
The road winding'above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water... 

{What the Thunder said). 

But Eliot gives a startling twist to the general meaning in the first 
part of the poem The Burial of the Dead. Rock becomes a place 
of refuge ; 

Only 

There is shadow under this red rock, 

(Come in under the shadow of this red rock.) 

Cleanth Brooks reads in it a possible reference to the Grail symbolism. 

‘‘In Parzival, the Grail is a stone : And this stone all men call the 
Grail. .As children the Grail doth call them, ‘neath its shadow they wax 
and grow*. The paradox, life through death, penetrates the symbol itself.” 

The examples cited above clearly show that there is a penumbra of 
uncertainty about the meaning of a symbol used by poets. This 
suggestive indefiniteness makes for some amount of ambiguity. Modem 
poets have thickened this inherent ambiguity into near obscurity by the 
arbitrary use of symbols for the expression of their ideas or emotions. 
But the poets down the ages up to the end of the Victorian Era' have 
used the familiar kind of symbolism that is conventional and fixed. 
Dante created his image by the accepted S 3 rmbolB of Christian Heaven 
and Hell. These symbols from Christianity are hallowed by time and 
familiar from centuries of religious art. They are eassily recognised and 
appreciated at their full value. The sun-image in Shake.speare’s Richard II 
standing in general as the symbol of royal majesty or Wordsworth’s 
Leech—gatherer symbolising resolution and independence, is drawn from 
sources of every-day poetic thinking. Readers find little difficulty in 
understanding these ‘symbols of everyday poetry’. But modem poets, 
sometimes use these accepted symbols but more often they invent new 
symbols or press new meanings into old symbols. Readers find it 
difficult to understand and appreciate them. In an interesting article 
this is described by Stephen Spender as the crisis of symbols. 

Stephen Spender names two English poems as a signpost in a landscape 
of poems. One of them is The Oxen by Thomas Hardy about Christmas. 
The other is The Second Coming of W. B. Yeats. I^e first poem is abotit 
«m exhausted Christian symbol. 
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“Christanas Eve and twdve of the doek 
Now they are all on their knees. 

So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years ?.” 

The poet expresses a poignant regret that symbols of a universtd poei^ 
have lost their hold on humanity. 

The Sermd Coming is a poem about the rebirth of symbols. Ihe 
poet finds that "things fall apart; the centre cannot hold." But it is not 
the birth of Jesus Christ for the peace and happiness of mankind, as 
announced in the Bible. It is the birth of a "rough beast" that "slouches 
toM'ards Bethlehem to be bom". Stephen Spender thinks that it is a 
remarkable synthesis of traditional and pure symbolism. It links up the 
terrifying image of the rough beast with the idea of Christ. 

Spender gives some reasons why old symbob gradually shrank and a 
new type of symbols emerged in modern poetry. Up to the end of the 
eighteenth century the principal sources of symbols were the defined 
mythology of Christianity, older superstitions and an enormous wealth of 
legends and romances to be derived from Travellers’tales. "By the time 
of the romantic movement these accepted symbols had lost their 
Universality.” Science had advanced and made the Travellers’ tales about 
the barbaric wealth of the gorgeous Ecust untrue or falsified the fabulous 
tales of the New World. "The Christian symbob had already begun to 
lose their force, and to symbolize the divisions instead of the unity of 
humanity." In Chapman's Homer Keats simply referred to fables which 
were known to be untrue : "Much have I travelled in the realms of gold." 

The Romantics turned away from the objective universally aooepted 
symbob and looked inward for the secret, hidden universal despair 
what is described as the ‘Romantic agony’ by Mario Praz. Shelley’s 
Ode to tht West Wind is the symbol of an aching heart: 

"Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 

I fall upon the thorns of life I I bleed!’’ 

Keat’s Ode to a Nightingale is an agonised cry for peace and happiness : 

“The weariness, the fever, and the firet 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan." 

Thus the Romiantics invented symbob to express their romantic inner 
mood. 

But as we come to modem times with Yeats and Eliot, poetic symbol 
.acquires a now dimension and significance. Yeate and Eliot find that the 
complex experience of modern times cannot be adequatdy expressed by 
plain, narrative statement or in the form of allegory. So they take to 
the symbolic method to communicate unique personal 'feelings through 
a series of images. As Edmund Wilson says : *’Symbdliam may be defiifell 
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as an attempt by carefully studied means—a complicated association of 
ideas represented by a medley of metaphors—to communicate unique 
personal feelings.” 

As stated above, the modem poets have sometimes restated traditional 
symbols within an entirely new context. By means of parallelisms and 
contrasts they have often summoned the visions of the glorious past to 
expose the horror, boredom and futility of modem civilization. A few 
examples will show the new way of symbolic writing in modem poetry. 

‘Rose’ as a symbol is generally equated with supreme beauty and 
love. It often stands for Virgin Mary, as in Dante’s Paradise : 

“Here is the Rose 

Wherein the word Divine was made incarnate.” 

(Canto XXin, Lines TO-Tl, Cary’s translation) 

D. O. Rossetti uses this traditional symbol in his poem, The Blessed 
Damozel: 

“Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn. 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift. 

For service meetly worn.” 

But Yeats puts the same rose symbol to different uses. In the poem, 
The Rose of Peace, he uses the accepted symbol—the symbol of absolute 
peace. 

“And God would bid His warfare cease. 

Saying all things were well, 

And softly make a rosy peace, 

A peace of Heaven and Hell.” 

There is a variation in significance in another of his poems, The Rose 
of Battle. It is associated with a sense of suffering, an infinite longing 
fbr something unattainable : 

“Rose of all Boses, Bose of all the World 1 
•• •• •• •• 

Beauty grown sad with its eternity 
Made you of us, and of the dim grey sea.” 

But in The Secret Rose Teats splices it to contemporary Ireland ttith 
a prophetic vision of deliverance : 

^ “SuM^ thine hour has come, thy great wind blows. 

Far off, most secret, and inviolate Rose ? ” 

In T. S. Eliot the traditional symbol of the rose ‘suffers a sea-change 
into something rich and strange’. In Ash Wednesday the rose is explicitly 
religious in significance, suggesting Dante’s “rose sempitema” of Paradise, 
The image of the “rose garden” represents a moment of rare consciousness 
and “sudden illumination” which flashes across the drab flux of ordinary 
Ufe. But in Burnt Norton the symbol is widened in its implications to 
vean seareh for spiritual refreshment, a change of heart: 
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“Footfalls echo in ifce memcny 
Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we nevOT opened 
Into the rose garden.” 

Stephen Spender remarks that this restatement of txaditional symbols 
in the religious poetry of T. S. Eliot “has been made possible by the 
I^ysioal collapse of the objects and institutions invented by ourselves. 
B^ond this collapse we see a vision of spiritual values and the necessity 
of reassessing the visions of men in the past.” 

The gradual evolution of poetic symbol into its modem shape may 
be studied with special reference to Yeats and Eliot. 

In his earlier poetry Yeats us^ what Prof. Bowra describes as 
“mythological symbolism.” In The Hosting of the Sidhe his desire to get 
away from ordinary life is figured in the Sidhe, the fairy people who travel 
in the Wind and seduce men from thdr habitual lives. When he wishes 
for the end of the World, his beloved becomes the “white deer with no 
horns”, and he himself “a hound with one red ear,” animals who represent 
forces of desire, and the coming destruction is figured in the “boar without 
bristles”, an old image of death. The popular poem, The Stolen Child, 
is taken from the common stock of Irish fairy tales and superstitions. 
The subject of The Song of Wandering Mngvs is old and traditional. 
But Yeats gives a new meaning and a new magic to it. He takes the 
story of a poet who saw a divine being and spent his life searching for her. 
This individual bard becomes a symbol of universal longing : 

“Thou^ I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 

I will find out where she has gone. 

And kiss her lips and take her hands....” 

But in later poetry Yeats abandons this fiuniliar legendary symbolism 
to create new symbols by a series of vivid, concrete imagra. In Sailing to 
ByMiUium he wishes to bo gathered ^'into the artifice of etemiiy” like— 

“. .sages standing in God’s holy fire 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall. ” ' 

Thus he invents a fitting symbol for intdleotttal joy. Byzantium is a 
magnificent example of the controlled fusing of images. It suggests that 
through the imaginative life of the great arts man can find the twuAi pM 
and the pure and ride safely” astiadle on the dolphin’s mire and blood.” 
The bird of gold— 

“Planted on the star-light golden bough. 

Can like the cooks ci Hades Crow.” 

Like Yeats Eliot also follows what he himself describes as **the 
mytidoal method” in the use (tf lymbds. His ea% poems up to 2^ 
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YTcwfe Xani are oonoemed willL the ‘'imm^se panorama of futility and 
anarchy which is contemporary history.” He 'manipulates a paraUeF 
between past and present. We may cite some poems to illustrate this 
point. 

In Burbank with a Baedekar : Bleistein wUh a cigar the characters are 
symbolic embodiments of a conflict in values. The Young American 
tourist is superseded in his affair with the Princess Volupine by a 
“Curbuncular Jew”. He meditates on the pow'er and glory of the old 
city and the decay of the Venetian aristocracy and culture in modem 
time : 

“who clipped the lion’s wings 

And flea’d his rump and pared his claws ?” 

In A Cooking Egg the childish day-dreams of dazzling successes are 
compared with the drab and unsavoury present moment. After a call upon 
a mild, dull spinster the poet expresses his disillusion : 

“Where are the eagles and trumpets ? 

Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps,” 

There is again an ironic contrast between the more or less innocent 
materialism of the secular world and the hypocritical materialism of the 
“True Church” in The Hippopotamus : 

“The Hippopotamus’s day 

Is passed in sleep ; at night he hunts ; 

- God works in a mysterious way— 

The Church can sleep and feed at once.” 

Eliot mixes up the old pagan and Christian legends of the Holy 
Grail to produce a unified sensibility in The Waste Land. The whole 
poem is a complete expression of the theme of emotional starvation in 
the modem age. 

Prom Qerohtion to the Four Quartets Eliot turns to religious poetry 
and uses symbols richer in suggestion and deeper in significance. 
Traditional Christian symbols are shot with a new meaning and purpose. 
He also invents sensuous symbols to convey his unique personal feelings. 
The new use of the Christian sjrmbols of the Yew tree and the rose ha 
already been mentioned. 

Eliot invents new symbols to give vivid sensuous shape to hi. 
complex m^erienoe. The symbol of “the still point” is a dominattt 
symbol in Eliot’s poetry since The Waste Land. In Ash Wednesday we 
have the image of the wheel which always turns, yet, at the axis, alway 
remams still: 

“Against the Word the unsettled World still whirled 
About the centre of the silent word”. 

Again in the second Motion of Burnt Norton he writes : 

“Garlic and saphires in the mud 
Clot t^e bedded a:f^.tree*’. 
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Hie visible axle-tree evidently turns but tlirae Is an aliB at the eenize 
which remains unmoving—“the still point of the tundng wc^ld.** The 
still point symbolizes the ultimate j^int oi human perfection. Garlic 
and saphires are the usual kinds of impediments to its attainment. 

Bliot makes a magnificent use of the ancient i^bol oi the wheel 
of Fortune, whirling men ceaselessly upward to proi^erity and downward 
to misery ; “The Way up and the way down are one and the same. 

Christian symbols are reset to new context to express obscure states 
of mind which have neither clear outline nor distinct character. In 
GeronHon he writes : 

“In the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger. 

In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, fiowering Judas.” 

Prof. Pinto explains that “the connections between religion and 
erotic experience, and between crer.tive activity and decay which we all 
feel obscurely and which cannot be expressed in any merely rational form 
are admirably suggested by the image of Christ as a tiger coming into 
the world in the Spring of a new age which is also the ‘depraved* 
corruption of an old one.” The whole passage is an expression of fear 
of life, the emergence of an age of evil.” That fear, “Prof. Pinto adds,** 
“is certainly a characteristic of the modem world, particularly 
of the world as it was in the years immediately following the Treaty 
of Versailles.** 

It may be noted here that this image of ‘Christ the tiger’ has the 
same terrif 3 ring feature as the ‘rough beast slouching towards Bethlehem 
in Yeats’ Second Coming. It is different from the symbolism of Blake’s 
The Tiger. In Blake the tiger is the symbol of the energy of the Creator 
expressing itself in all forms of physical incarnation. In Eliot as well 
as in Yeats the symbol points forward to the birth of a new paganism. 

One or two more examples will show clearly the rebirth of symbols 
in the modern age. In vivid concrete images the settled wisdom of old 
age is dismissed as a deception in the last two lines of East Coker : 

“The houses are all gone under the sea.” 

The dancers are all gone under the hill.” 

Another example may be picked from his ^ly writings, Preludes, 
to show the new technique of symbolic writing. The ugliness and 
squalor of a common urban scene is raised to a condition of poeluo 
intensity concretely by a set of symbols—“the thousand sordid images.” 
*‘The bumt-out ends of smoky days” are hot the Ciiy dusk but the 
twilight of an epoch. *A gusty shower wraps the grimy scraps of withered 
leaves about your feet.* In the morning the light creeps between tine 
shutters and man’s soul, 

’’Stretched tight across the skies 
Hiat fade behind a city block.” 
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Kan is "some i&finitely gentle and infinitely suffering thing." Bat 
he has to submit to the ineTitable : 

"The Worlds revolve like ancient women 
Gathering fuel in vacant lots." 

This is, in short, the nature of the crisis of symbols in modem poetry. 
Traditional symbols have been charged with a new meaning in the context 
of the harsh and unpleasant realities of the modem age. New symbols 
have been invented by *a complicated association of ideas represmited 
by a medley of metaphors’ to comhiunicate unique personal feelings. 
The rich variety of symbolic writing is an interesting subject for study. 



scheme of LOW-PRICED FOREIGN iTEXTS 
FOR INDIAN UNIVERSITIES—THE 
EXTENT OF BRITISH COLLA¬ 
BORATION REQUIRED 

K. K. Ghosh, H.A., F.B.xscon.s. (liOKD.), a.u.b.i.m. 

In the changing pattern of world situation and cross currents of 
economic and political affairs, it is indeed a very great responsibility to 
formulate the educational structure by selecting foreign texts to suit the 
national university curriculum of a specially emerging and just developing 
country like India. Our population has enormously increased and is 
still increasing. With the independence of the cotmtry some eighteen 
3 rears back, there has developed a growing tendency of reading—^reading 
in all branches and fields, and more specially in the fields of Mana^ment 
Studies, Applied Sciences, Technological Studies, Statistics, Institutional 
Uanagement, Engineering and General Sciences. In fact, there has been 
a speedy and all-roiud growth of institutions of all kinds including 
Polytechnics and Industrial Traimng Centres imparting Trade Courses 
side by side with diploma courses in various technical and engineering 
curriculum. The number of universities has increased greatly and so also 
there has been upgrading of the secondary schools. On the primary side, 
apart from recognised Public Schools, schools controlled by inter-state 
Councils, District Boards and Corporations, there has been a mushroom 
growth,—in fact in the form of a craze, of K. G., Nursery and preparatoiy 
schools all privately run. 

Not only have the educational institutions thus grown up on such a 
large scale,—^institutions of all categories from the primary, mcondary, 
bi gbfti* secondary, training, technical as well as the universities (numbering 
into 62) and post-graduate institutes of national importance, but side by 
side, there has grown up research organisations and libraries. These 
indeed were all practically non-existent prior to our independence, when 
only the universities were the only centres for controlling education in 
the country, all the schools and colleger right from the secondary stage 
being controlled by the universities, the number of universities beii^ only 
a handful. 

What with the large growth of educational bodies and their affiliated 
institutionB as weU as independent organisations on the one hand, and 
the disproportionate number of students in each such institution ultimately 
having been compelled to limit admission each year and refuse students 
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in view of the huge rash, the problem haa arisen of providing sudi an 
enormous reading people with suffioient reading matter,—-suitable boolia 
OQ very many subjects which our country lias yet been unable to produce, 
and more specially books on the adimnoed sciences. 

Here comes the question of Fordgn Collaboration for which at the 
present time, all interested in Educational Publishing and Development 
of Culture in India are so very anxious. Apart &om the pri^te enterprises 
endeavouring to supply requirements in the field like Macmillan, Oxford 
University Press, Orient Longman, Blackie and of late the Pergamon 
Press, there has been consistent efforts on state levels also in studying 
specific requirements in the field particularly for adoption and adaptation. 
Of particular reference in this respect may be made of the English 
Language Book Society Scheme for supply of Low-priced texts for 
developing countries under patronage of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain, inasmuch as such Scheme has satisfied such requirements, 



THE DATE OF RAGHUNANDANA 


Dr. BANI GhAKRAVOKTI, M.A., D.PHU., SMRITlTlBTflA 
Research Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Smarta Bhattacb^a Baghunandana appeared as a reformer in 
the society of Bengal in the 16th century A.D. He was alive more 
than seventy years. But about his date no finality has yet been 
reached. . . 

The literary works of Eaghunandana are quoted and criticised by 
Viramitrodaya^, Nilakantha* of seventeenth century A. D. and by 
Gadadbara in his Kalasara*. The Kalasdra must be dated not earlier 
than 1600 A.D. 

As these writers mention the works of Eaghunandana it may be 
said that he can not be later than 1600 A.D. 

Again as Eaghunandana quotes Madhavacharya, Sulapani, 
Eayamukuta, Rudradbara and Yacaspati Mi^ra, the period of his 
literary activity must be placed later than 1500 A.D. 

The Mb. of the Chhandoga Srdddhataltva of Eaghunandana was 
copied in Saka 1497 (i.e., 1575 A.D.)* and the Ms. of the Mafha- 
pratisf-hatattva of him was copied in Saka 1498 (i.e., 1576 A. D.)* 

From this point of view it may be said that these two works 
must have been written before 1575 A.D. 

It is to be noted that from the careful study of the Tattvas of 
Eaghunandana it is apparent that these Tattvas are definitely the 
results of wide study and mature thought of the author. Hence 
it is not the product of Eaghunandana’s immature thinking and not 
the composition of his early age. These were written probably when 
his knowledge was profound and bis learning was vast. 

* VirsiDitroda^a, pp. 63,60 etc. 

* VyavahirAmayfikba of Ullakapt^a, pp. 21, SO etc. 

* S&laBSn, pp. 421, 463. etc. 

(It is remarkable here that HarapratSd dSstri incladea (3’adMbara among tiioae 

Bmpti writer! who flourished in the 17th and 18th oen. A. D. v 

Bee Bketil A. 8. B. Catalogue, toI. Ill, Preface p, zxxeil. Bat Ifm. Qr. P. V. 

Kane in hie Hiat. of Dhartna dKstra, toI. I. pp. 88) and 692 inentiona C^SSiara 

of U60.1S(X) A. D.) 

4. B. li. Mitsa, NoUcea of Sams. Maa. eol. Ul, p. 50, No. 1061. 

* IhU, p. 68. No. 1068, 
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Aooording to tradition, Baghunandana Ghaitanyadeva, the great 
Vai9i^ava saint of Navadwipa and Eaghunatha Siromani, the founder 
of Navya NySya in Bengal, were the fellow students of the same 
teacher, Vasudeva Sarvabhouma*. In this connection the Sloka of 
Ghataka Nulo Paflcbanana of the later age of Nadia, is to be noted— 
Vasudeve tin ^isya chaiye_Raghudvaya i 
Nader loke yahader name jiye raya n 

Srichaitanyadeva was born in 1485 or 1486 A D. So the date 
of Eaghunandana should not be placed much earlier than 1480 A.D. 

In his Jyotistattm (p. 200) Eaghunandana mentions 8aka 1421 
ii.e.t 1499 A.D.), as the year in which the Visuva lays half way 
between the Zodiacal signs Mina and Kanya and in the same Tattva 
he takes Saka 1489 (i.e,, 1567 A-D.) as the basis for calculating Eavi 
Samkranti (p. 202). 

From this observation it is proved that the Jyotistattva of 
Eaghunandana was not written before 1567 A.D. Hence it is 
probable that Eaghunandana was younger than Srichaitanya. 

Again it is found that Harihara Bhattacharya, the father of 
Eaghunandana, mentions at the Colophon of his work Samayapradipa, 
that collecting the materials from Jyotisa works he lightens his 
Samayapradipa in 1431 Saka (t.e., 1509 A. D.) at the request of his 
disciples^. This evidently throws some light on the question of 
Eaghunandana’8 date. 

There is difference of opinion among the learned scholars about 
the priority of (iovindananda to Eaghunandana. Mm. Dr. P. V. 
Eane* and Eamala Ersna Smftitirtha* opine that Eaghunandana 
referred to the works of Govindananda in his Malamasatattva and 
ihnikatattva. In their opinion Varsakrlya as mentioned in 
MaJamdsaiattva is to be taken to be the Varsakriyakaumadi of 
Govindananda and the work Kriydkaumudi mentioned in the 
Ahnikatattva is said to be written by Govindananda. Govindananda 
himself refers to that Danakaumudi^^ and SraddhakriydkaumudV^ 
Were the parts of his digest, Kriydkaumudi. But Rai Bahadur 
Minmohan Chakravorty*®, Dr. Eajendra Chandra Hazra®' and Dr. 


* Blogalir Sfirsswata Avadloa, Part I, f. n. p. 98. 

^ Notices of Baas. MSS. Vol. Ill, H. L. Mitra, Ms. No. 1088, p. 66. 

B Hist, of Pbarma S&stra, Vol. I, p. 416. 

J* Preface of Vorvalirij&kauinudi, p. ii. 

DSnakaumtidl, p. 206. 
draddbakriyakaumndl. p. 669. 

^ Jontnal of the Asiatie Society of Bengal, 1915. 

Works and period of literary aetinty of QumdAaaoda, Journal of OrUinot 
Bfatareh, Madiae, 1961. 
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Snxesh Chaudra Baneqee^^ mention that tiiere is no tefetence to be 
traced either to Govindananda or to his works in any of the works 
of Baghunandana. 

But it is remarkable here that there is no referenw of Kriyd^ 
kaumu^ mentioned by Baghunandana in Varsakriydkaumudi and 
Ddnakaumudi, From this point of view Bai Bahadur Manmohan 
Chakravortyf Dr. Hazra and Dr. Banerjee have come to tbe 
conclusion that there is no reference of any work of Govindananda 
in any Tattva of Baghunandana. 

In this connection the unpublisbed manuscript of Govindananda*s 
Kriyakaumudi of which I have made a careful study casts a welcome 
light. This unpublished manuscript remains in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.'* This manuscript is worm-eaten and 
incomplete. But we can say evidently that this manuscript is an 
independent work of Govindananda and this is not a part of 
Ddnakaumudi or any other work of him. 

The references of Kriyakaumudi mentioned in the Ahmkatattvd'* 
of Baghunandana, are present in the topic of cleansing the teeth 
(Dantadhavana) in this Kriyakaumudi of Govindananda as preserved 
in the. form of unpublished manuscript in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal”. 

Dr. Hazra observes that a 'KaumudV is referred to in the 
Ihnikatattva^* of Baghunandana, but actually no such indication is 
available in the extant works of Govindananda which admits of such 
reference. But we have traced the said text in this Kriyakaumudi 
of Govindananda'*. 

The text cited by Baghunandana in his Ahnikatattva-’^, as 


Pmfti^stre EftogSU, p. 20. 

« A. S B. Ms. No. I B. 67. 

** AfaDikatattTa, p. 126— 

EriySkaumBdyftiii — 

Oavftkat&IabiDt&l&8tath& eba k^k! 

Kbaijnraoftrikalau eba Saptaite tr^sr&jakftb 
TrQa>'Sia4ir&pa rair yab karyjSd dantadhivanam 
TSvad bbavati obapd&lo yftvad gftth naiva paiyati. 

» A. R. B. Mb. No. I B 57, Folio 7. 

Abnikatattva, p. 188— 

SBdrodakair na kurvTta tatba meghftdiviaihartairiti dar^nAditi kaemndr. 
(Works and period of literary aetirity of GonndftDanda—-Dr. Hazra* 
journal of Oriental Beaearch, Madras, 1961, P^■105). 

A. S. B. Ha. No. I B 67, Folio 84. 

W Abnikalattva, p. 127— 

EriyAkaomudyiib— 

JalsuMgfijbap&daficba 
kymigapdapadSdikaib 
E&mkddhastena Baduppdja 
NitTakaimApi mibrslst 
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bpIoi^Dg to the Kriyekarnnudl, also tallies in verbatim with what' 
ifk found in the aforesaid manu8cript*^ 

It may be further mentioned that in the RdsajMrStattca too' 
Haghunandana refers to the works of Govindananda**. 


From these findings, we may conclude that Raghuuandana 
made use of the text of Govindananda and referred to the same in 
his own Tattvas. 


Dr. Eane holds that the works of Govindananda are the parts 
of his general digest, Kriydkaumudl by name. But this view does no*^ 
seem to be sound- For the Kriydkaumudl of Govindananda as we 
have traced, is a seperate and independent work. That this 
Kriydkaumudl has been written by Govindananda, is evident from 
the mention of his name in the beginning of this manuscript*®. 
The other works of Govindananda likewise mention his name in the 
beginning of the texts. Mm. Kamala Krsna Smftitirtha in the 
preface (p. ii) of Varsakriyakaumudi makes it a point to 
mention that there is a separate text Kriydkaumudl written by 
Govindananda. 

Govindananda mentions Madana Parijata, Kudradliara and 
Vaoaspati Mi^ra, accordingly the period of his literary activity 
cannot be placed earlier than 1500 A. D. Though it is admitted 
that Rudradhara, Vacaspati Misra, Govindananda and Raghunandana 
etc. were contemporaries, yet from the indebtedness of Raghunandana 
to Govindananda it is certain that the latter was older than 
Raghunandana. Except Kriydkaumudl there is no reference of 
Govindananda’s other works in the Tattvas of Raghunandana. 
The omission of reference by Raghunandana to the other works 
of Govindananda may be explained possibly in two ways. Most 
probably the other works of Govindananda did not reach Raghu¬ 
nandana and even if they had reached him, be did not like to give 
such im portance to them. • This is an apparent conjecture which one 
may be inclined to lend voice too. 

« A. S. B. Ms. No I B B7, Folio 8. 

*' The Nibandbae, 

Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bbattacharya. 

Cultnral Heritage of India, vol. II, 1962, p-367. 

The Ms. of Bftaaj&trftlattva 'was praioDted to Sanakrit Bfthitya Parifad Library, 
Calcutta, by Prof Dinesh (%. Bhattacbarya, But «e are unfortunate that tbcugh the name 
of thia Mb. ie lUted (No. 880) in the Catalogue of that Library, there ia np trace of that 
Ma. now. 

Brimat tibapadiravindaTilaead dbftlibbarodde^atel; drTgovindakavib karoti 
lidofiih Ertyftih kriykkanmadith kavika^ktsapaWiteb pituiehara^ftihbhojayUgo* 
padetetabi. 

(EriyIkaumudI Me. A. B. B..No..IiD5 '^Folio l,) 
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'■But--as a matter of fact we have reasoha to heMeve that the 
other works of Govindananda did not faU within the range of 
Raghunandana’s study. For Govindananda in mhst of his works 
vehemently opposes the so-called views of the novice (S.dbanika) and 
possibly makes a tacit reference to Siinstha, the tesbcher of Baghu- 
nandana and had these worlm reached Raghnnandana he would 
certainly come forward in defence of his teacher. 

Bpnciet say that *Varsakrtya’ quoted by Raghnnandana in his 
.Tattvas, is' Varsakriyclkaumudi of Govindananda. But this is not 
convincing. The Varsakrtya is a work written by Yacaspatimiira 
of Mithila. The references are all available in the said Varsakrtya 
of Vacaspatimi4ra®*. 

.. However, the work which i« mentioned by Raghnnandana as 
‘ Vidydpatikrtavarsakrtya' is written by Vidyapati himself., One 
should not confuse it with Y'acaspatimi^ra. 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee says that in the Srdddhakriya- 
kaumudi Govindananda refers to the Kriydkaumudi, but he does 
not mention it as his own work. We may answer that the well- 
known Nibandhakaras, i.e. Sulapani. Raghnnandana etc. do not 
usually mention the texts, they refer to as their own, even when 
they refer to their own works. So it is natural for Govindananda 
to have conformed to the said convention. 

According to Haraprasad Sastrl, Kaghunandana refers to the 
text of the'Harihliaktivildsa of Gopaiabhatta in his Pratisthdtattva*‘. 
But there is no trace of reference to the Haribhaktivildsa in either 
of Raghnnandana’s Devapratisthdtattva or Mathapratisthdtattva. 

** (•) Malam&satattva of BaghuDandana, p. 274—-varfakrtye— 

M&sadwayasya madbye to 
SamkrAdtir na yadft bhavat 
Prakrtaatstra piirvati ayfid 
Uttarastu maliiblncab. 

(Varfaicrtya of VlcaapatimUra, A. 9. B. Ma. !fo. G 8682, Folio 12.) 
lb) TitVitattva. p-4l and Durgipaja^attva, p 46—Tar^akrtye—Vittam brahmapi 
kiryaaiddhiratulA dakre hatale bbayaib yftmye etc. 

(Varyakrtya of Vacaapatimidra, F. 88). 

(a) EkadaaltatiTa. p 460— 

Sadikate Viaame pripta dvadaiyaib paiayet katbaib etc. 

(Vaiva^tya, F. 63) ■ 

(d) MiaUunaaatattTa, p. 290— 

NifplT&a Bajamiaiibaoha Snpte devo JanArdaoe etc, 

Nifpavak daetafimbiriti Varfakirtyaiii. 

CVarfakrtya, F. 46). 

(Bagbnnandana took the maanin|f 'Deaedbanya ’ lot the word 'Nipplva', but is the 
Varfakrtya of Vacaapatiioi4ra the nieaning 'Saetadimbit waa meotioaad lot NippSaa. It 
i« to-b* decided that Raghnnandana explained tba Rlokaa in hia own way to come to hia 
conelnaicm. Therefore there ia no certainty that B^bnnandana mnat taka the name mean¬ 
ing directed by Varpakftya or any other work). 

^ Oat. of Paim.leflf end Se'ected Paper MSS. beionging to the Dotbar li%raiy« 
Nepal, OaU 1905, H. F. diatrl. Preface, p-XVH. 
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3^ Mb Iknikatatteu and EMdaHtativa BaghuDandaDa cites a 
ref^Dca to the Hanhhdkti (not the work Haribhaktivil^ by 
nasne), but that quotation is not traced in the HaribhaktivilSsa of 
GopSlabhatta. f'rom this it appears that the Haribhakti is a w(ark 
quite different from Qopalabhatta’s Haribhaktivildfia. Hence the 
information of HaraprasSd dastri does not caU for any serious 
attention. 

From what has been indicated above, we may arrive at a 
concMsibn that Baghunandana was boro possibly in 1490 or 1500 A. B. 
Srichaitanyadeva and Baghunandana are contemporaries, though 
the former is older than the latter. It has been already shown that 
Baghunandana refers to GovindSinanda more than once and according¬ 
ly he must have been younger than the latt». His literary activity 
seems to fall within the period of 1520—1575 A. D. 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SIZE 
OF THE FOURTH PLAN 


Kahcnamoy Nandi 

Today planning has become a part and parcel of the Indian life, 
rianning in some sense or other, oi course, is inextricably woven with 
evei'y economic life—developed or underdeveloped. Because, “stjrictly 
speaking all economic life involves jihinning. To plan is to act with a 
purpose, to choose, and choice is the essence' of planning.” * Even an 
individual with a vc'vv small sum of UKuiey at his disposal will have to 
plan this Avay or that if he is rational enough and wants to maximise his 
s')tiafactinn. But we do not use the term planning in this sense when 
we speak fd planning as an indispensahli- instniment for economic deve- 
lolunent of a (fonnirv. Planning here implies a scientific and well-thought- 
(jiit process (d utilising the avail.'ible resonrees of the country moat economi¬ 
cally. In otlier words, ('conomic pliiioiing denotes “a calculated effort 
on the part of the state to secure within a given period of time the 
Tiiaxiranm of well-being for the metnbt'rs of the community by the most 
iconoTnic allocation and utilisation of nvailahle amount of resources.”* 

Our economy has been passing thi'ough a continuous process of 
planned (1ovelo|)menl for ilie la^'^ fourteen year.'’. Two of our Five Year 
I'ians have already l>een comideted, the Third one is on the way of 
omplction, and we luv on the threshold of the Fourth. It has been 
tentatively decided by the planning authorities that the total outlay of 
the Fourth Plan will he of the order of Rs. 21,/)00 crores to Rs. 22,500 
crores. In financial terms, therefor*', the Fourth Plan will be nearly 
do\iblo of the Third, three times the Second and as big as about seven 
times the First Plan. Or it is an aggregate of all the three Plans. Fear 
and doubts are, therefoi-e, haunting tlic minds of economists and laymen 
alike about the wisdom rd our planning authorities for making such a 
freraendous venhire. Warnings ns well as encouragements are pouring 
in streams about the aijie and targets of the Plan. The que.stion before 
us is: How far such a bold plan is d**siiiihle iu tlie interest of the 
nation? And, if at all it is desirable, how far our resources—domestic 
and foreign permit of such a hold venture. 

TI 

When we consider the ba.sic economic problems of the country, the 
justification of the large size of the Fourth Plan becomes obvious. In 
other words, considering the excessively high rate of population growth, 
the low per capita income and hence the poor standard of living of the 
people and the increasing level of unemployment, there seems no wav 
out but to accelerate the rate of planned outlay. 

I tiionel Rohbina—EronenitV Planmnif and Tnfamatimal order. 

* Pramathanath Banerjee—A »tadu of Indian Economies, 

6-ai80 P-TX 
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To begin with, the, rate of population growth during the first len 
years of economic planning was about 2.15% per annum which was 
beyond the expectation of our planners. This, of course, is not an 
uncommon phenomenon at the initial stage of a growing economy. Bven 
in countries like England and Japan, the population grew double in the 
first sixty years of industrialisation. This phenomenon, as it is inevitable, 
has certain economic implications. In the first place, a rapid rate of 
population increase swallows up a large share of the increase in national 
income. That is, however high the rate of rise in national income may 
be, the rate of rise in per capita income will lag far behind it. Assuming 
the existing annual rate of population growth, it is estimated that though 
the national income may rise by 127% between I960 and 1975, the per 
capita income is expected to go up by only 60% during the same period 
(at 1960-61 prices). “In other words, somewhat more than half of the 
additional income obtained will be used up to su]>|)ly the needs of the 
increased population.’’ Another implication of a rapid rate of popula¬ 
tion rise is its impact on the standard of living which follow's partly from 
the level of per capita income and partly from the general price-level. 
The per capita consumption increased by only 1.0% per annum in the 
first ten years of economic planning. In the Third Plan period, the rise 
in consumption per head i.s expected to be of the order of 2.6% per annum. 
This is less likely to be realised as it is evidenced from the Mid-term 
Appraisal of the Plan that during the first two years of the Plan the 
standard of living has increased by only 1% per year. A further implica¬ 
tion of the rapid rate of population growth is its impact on the level of 
employment. None of the Ihree plans aspired for reaching the goal of 
full employment of the total manpow'er available in the economy. The 
Second and the Third Plan inherited a backlog of unemployment of 6.3 
millions and 9 millions respectively from the previous plans. In the same 
manner, the Fourth Plan is expected to inherit a backlog of 12 millions 
unemployed. Besides this, during the five year period of the Fourth Plan, 
the additional unemployment w'ill he 23 millions. Thus the total number 
of jobs to be created during the Plan is about .35 millions. The creation 
of employment of this level is beyond the cnpiicity of the Fourth Plan 
with its proposed size. During the ThirVl Plan period, 14 millions jobs 
are expected to be created with a total investment expenditure of Es. 11600 
crores. If this ratio of capital expenditure to employmept creation is 
maintained, a provision for emidoyment of 35 millions would require a 
capital expenditure the order of which will be times th'i total outlay 
of the proposed Fourth Plan. Judged from this point of view, the 
Fourth Plan cannot be called an abnormally big one. 

Another important point of consideration is the amount of capital 
resources necessary to produce a certain amount of add fcional output 
which is called the capital-output ratio. In the First Plan, the actual 
capital-output ratio was 2:1, though it was anticipated to be of tfie order 
.^3:1. In the Second Plan, it was 3.6:1. During the Third Plan, this 
works put to be 2.5:1. But on the basis of past eiqjerience it 
!:;i^ears that this ratio is lower than what is likely to prevail duiring the 
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i’jbird Han petiod. Jti is not likely to be lower tbaa 8:1 and may in 
fHct rise bigber than this. Because “as tbo eoonomie system using 
bo tier techniques grows in complexity, the capital output ratio is almoirt 
invariably raised. A higher capital output ratio simply means that witib 
greater construction oi capital, ilie overall productivity of capital gradually 
(jomes down." * The oxporienoe of the U.S.A., illustrates this fact, wh«re 
tiu* ratio rose from 8:1 during 18Hi) to about 4:1 during 1984 and then 
again fell to 2.6 ;1 during 1948.* During the Fourth Plan period, national 
im-ome is expected to rise by 7.6% ])er year. It is extremely doubtful if 
the Fourth Pltm outlay would be able to realise this target even assuming 
the 'J’hird Plan eapital-outpiit ratio, wiiich is most likely to rise in the 
jears to come because of the iucrcusing rouiid-uboutness of the technique 
of production. 

While the Fourth Plan promises a rise in income by 7.5% per annum, 

)t does not make allowance for [H'ice-incrcase which is almost a common 
feature of our pluimed economy. That is to say, if we are to get the 
aeiual rate of rise in income after a year of planning, we must deflate this 
j)erecutagc (7..6) by the percentage of price-rise over the particular year. 
In the same manner, tlie real vahie of the total outlay of Rs. 22,500 
erores would work out much less when it is deflated by the percentage 
of price-rise over the five year plan period. 

Following the line of logic ot increasing capital-output ratio over time, 
i( is often argued that the growtli p<dential of a developing economy at the 
earlier stage of (ic^eloj^mcul is of a much higher value than at the mature 
si age. This statement is supported by the CKpcrience of advanced 
eountries like England, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. etc., where the rate of 
growth was much higher at the eurlier stage than it is at present. This 
suggests that if we can exert maximum efforts now. we would be able to 
reap a higher rale of i-eturns tlian after three or four decades. 

And, above all, the requirements of defeuee because of the Chinese 
ggression and u oonlinuons threat of “zehad'' from Pukistau, have 
compelled th(* framers of our Plan to make it a bigger one. Tn fact, the 
tormulation of the Fourth Plan had to take into consideration two 
important factors—defence and doveUq>ment. The higher allocation for 
defence in the 1965-66 Central Bu<lget than in the 1964-66 Budget reflects 
our deop concern for safeguarding the freedom of the country. 

m 

So far we have analysed the arguments why the Fourth Plan ‘•hould 
he a very big one. But there is a good deal of difference between what 
we should aim at and what we can actually do. We should not chalk out 
such a big plan the implementation of which is beyond the capacity of our 
economy. In fact, the size of our Plan is limited by several factors. 

* 

» Dhiiesh Bhsttawharyys—Indio’s Five Year Ptmu. . „ . „ 

* Inter-relation between Capital and ontpiit uj the Amenran Koonomy by Evsey 
Jj. TVvn ** in Boonomic Progress edited by Doptie*. 
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■' !!%«re is nothing wrong in admitting that our economy by Hs very 
nature is poor in capital equipments. We require machinery not ®ttly for 
producing consumer goods but also for the production of the first type of 
machinery. For both these types of machinery M’^e are to depend on 
imports from foreign countries which require abundant foreign exchange. 
Thus the first important limit to the size of the Plan is set by the 
scarcity of foreign exchange. The Fourth Plan would require Bs. 3200 
crores in foreign exchange of which a sum of Es. 2100 crores is expected 
on the trade side, while the payment of interest and repayment of principal 
of foreign debts would require Es. IKK) crores. If past experience be any 
guide, there is not much scope for entlmsiasm. It is estimated that “the 
servicing of foreign debts now costs India $ 255 millions a year and the 
cost will double by 1966. India cannot meet these debts.’’* The only 
hopeful element in the situation is the proposal that the repayment money 
may be used to refinance new projects. 

The second significant limit to the sizA- of the Plan is set by inelastic 
foodsupply. Any increase in iiicorno in tbr form of wage-earning through 
additional employment will have a direct impact on the demand for food. 
The target for the production of foodgraiusi is fixed at 125 million tons a 
year for the Fourth Plan. The Third Ph n target was only 100 million 
tons which would by no means be readied within the specified period. 
Pood production has more or less become stagnant around a figure of 80 
million tons. “Indeed, in production of loodgrains, the Third Plan has 
so far failed to beat even the performance of the best .year of the Seoond 
Plan.” 

There are some other limiting factors to the size of the Fourth Plan 
which are no less significant. Instead of analysing lliem all in details, 
we would like to select only one or two more. A very serious challenge 
is posed by the conspicuous lack of a comprehensive and well-planned price 
policy in the first two plans. Although a word or two can be found in a 
very scrappy manner in I he Third Plan, that the authorities have completely 
failed to tackle in an effective manner the problem of holding the price 
line is evident from the bitterest experience ol mounting price-rises in the 
years 1964-66, Assuming that any large amount of development expenditure 
contains some clement of inflationary potential, it is necessary “to achieve 
efficiency in production and step up in a decisive way the myriad pro¬ 
ducers in the decentralised sectors of the economy”. When there is 
sufficient proof of the failure of our administrative machinery, when the 
prices are rising rapidly, when most of the goods are scarce and there is 
^qte mai-distaribution of wealth, it is extremely risky to plan an outlay 
of Es. 22.500 crores. The important question to be examined here is not 
merely what financial resources we are able to raise to meet the target 
expenditure, but also whether within the next plan period the economy 
will be able to absorb this massive outlay. 

As we oast a glance over the resource position of the plan, our vision 
is further blurred by signs of (Jisappoiutment. Certainly there are some 
Bounses of finance where the success seems to be fmrly bright, but liiere 

* Indisa iPoreiga Alun, Juiuaiy, 198$, 
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ax» some which are really doubtful. One aiioh casa is the market b^crowiog 
programme through which a sum of Bs. 1100 orores is expected to be 
raised by the centre and the states. This is double the level of public 
borrowing envisaged in the Third Plan. Even if this venture proves 
successful, it would be only at the cost of heavy drain of private savings. 

Throughout the entire period of the Fourth Plan, an excessively 
heavy dose of taxation would be extracted from the economy. The 
amount of additional taxation over five years is estimated to be Bs. 1600 
crores. In order to minimise infl.ationary consequences of taxation, more 
reliance will be made on direct taxes. This greater reliance on direct 
taxes is in conformity with the objective of reducing inequality in 
personal consumption. Expectations about the possibility of imposing 
additional taxes are based ou the assumption that with a rise in national 
income, a greater slice can be secured for the purposes of development. 
But this expectation seems to be extremely unrealistic specially when in 
tile past, in spite of very earnest efforts of raising tax revenues, the pro¬ 
portion of taxes to additional income could not be increased significantly. 
Further, ('ven if we assume that <!ie economy would be able to bear this 
additional tax burden, “the cflBciency and equity of the tax-system which 
is to be devised to raise this additional revenue will require close scrutiny 
as new methods of finding revenue are introduced in the coming years”. 

But no target oi the Fourth Plan is perhaps so overambitious as that 
of exports. Both the Planning Commissiou and the Ministry of Finance 
expect the export target of Es. 1200 crores per annum during the Fourth 
Plan period and Bs. 1100 crores for the last year of the Third Plan. Only 
a miracle can boost up India’s export earnings to this figure from the 
present level of Bs. 793 crores. Wc should not forget that India’s 
exports did not increase significantly during the first two plans and have 
shown some hopeful signs only from the commencement of the Third 
I’lati while there is a steady and continuous rise, in imports all throughout 
tlie jjJaiming era. While our exporls have gone up by only 16%, the 
imports have swelled by about 50% during the decade that ended in 1062. 
Further, cost inflation at home and stiff competition for our exports 
abroad make the realisation of the export target more doubtful. 


IV 

Our country is making a new experiment with two oontradiotoiy 
social values; viz democracy and economic planning based on tho 
philosophy of socialistic pattern of society. The success of this experiment 
will not only shape the destiny of the millions of people of our own 
country but will also be a road-finder to many newly developing oountries 
of the world. It is true that the success of a plan depends largely on the 
enthusiasm and active co-operation of the people. At the secne l^e, 
our planners should bo prudent enough to pitch our hopes reasonably 
high and make the targets realisHo so that the people’s asinrations are 
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fruiSinitied by oontinuous iinfulfiJment of our promises end projeotioas. 
*‘ll invesianeut does not produce results, if people are etemidly consoled 
with the solacing slogan of ‘jam to-morrow and not jam to'day’, what 
use then building a super-structure of invesiment which fails to achieve 
the primary aim of improving the standard of living of the people? '' 


* The Hindusthas Stuidard, Calcutta Edition, May 25, 1964. 
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Db. H. 0. Paul, D.Lwt. 

Krithnagar Colltg* 

We shaJ] now refer to some of the habits and cnstoms of the 
Persian kings (with special ref-^rence to the New^^Year Day); and 
then shall we again describe the Nauruz, by the help of (jk>d and 
at His Divine grace. 

Thb habits and customs of thb Pbbsian Kings 

It was the general habit of the Persian Kings to spread the aus¬ 
picious table with whatever best food was available, and when the 
period of the Caliphs came, they never took pains to observe the 
Ceremony of spreading the table {khwan nihddan), as it is described, 
and specially during the 'Abba>;id Caliphate various kinds of drinks 
and soups, curries, sweetmeats and a specially prepared broth of young 
pigeons and such other foods were supplied, which were never seen 
before. Special kind of sweets with admixture of almonds, honey 
and sesame oil, and with admixture of bread with broth ; a confec¬ 
tion of almonds, bread, and a salutary decoction and such other 
varieties were the specialities of the Caliphs ; and they took pride in 
spreading over the tables as were the customary rules of them. 

Of the other habits of the Persian kings were administering 
justice, building up of palaces, propagating learning, discussing philo¬ 
sophy, and honouring the learned men, the last of which was their 
greatest aspiration. Ambassadors and news-masters were deputed 
to different cities and towns to inform the kings whatever happened 
in the country or outside, so that they might order according to the 
situation. As such was the condition, the hands of oppression were 
made shortened, and artificers (and fiiischief-mongers) were not able 
to make any extortion by forcible exaction of money from any one. 
The officers also could nat demand anything from the subjects beyond 
the established law and rule. In short, women and children were 
in all safety and protection ; and the people oould do their own work ■ 
and profession without any fear fro n their kings. Any bread offered 
to a client was not taken back ; and every amount was paid up in 
due time according to the agreement of the promised year and month. 
If any person passed away leaving his childreu behind, who were 

t X<Mt the Augutt. inyifiof C«l«wtta 
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capal)l6 to do the san’e work and lervice, was offered the employ¬ 
ment of their father. 

Moreover, the kings were always eager and enthusiastic in build¬ 
ing up magnificient edifices ; and whenever a king sat on the throne, 
day and night he was anxious to find out any place of good climate 
BO that he might establish a town there, which would make his name 
remembered to the world for founding a city. And it was the custom 
of the kings of Persia^ Turkey and Eome, who were originated from 
Afridun, that if any king had built up a grand edifice, founded a 
town, a village, a monastery or a fort, or excavated a canal, and that 
construction could not be complete in his time, his son or successor 
whoever sat on the throne after him, had his bounden doiCy to com¬ 
plete the construction left unfinished by his predecessor so that people 
might be aware that they were no less enthusiastic in the prosperity 
of the country than their ancestors. But the sons of a king used to 
be more eager in this affair for the following reasons ; 

One used to say. “It is obligatory on me to complete the un¬ 
finished construction of ray father, for the royal throne is more pro¬ 
fitably inherited to me from my father”. And another used to say, 
“My father had constructed this edifice either for the prosperity of 
the kingdom, or for the sake of high ambition and good name, or for 
reason of ‘striving himself to draw near to God the great*, or out 
of joy and satisfaction ; (and) I also require the prosperity of the 
country, desire the great name and fame, crave for His consent and 
satisfaction, and love comfort and pleasure to myself’*. Accordingly 
he used to order for the completion of any construction, and stood 
aright so that it might be completed ; and if it was not completed 
in bis time, those succeeding him used to make it complete. People 
also held the king with great honour and distinction, saying, “God 
the great has made this construction compleiea through his hand”. 
Thus the building of the seven cities by Kisra (or Cyrus) was taken 
over by Shabpur, dhul-aktdf * and after him other kings bad the same 
cons^ncted, till it was completed in the hand of Noshirwan, the 
just. Likewise may be said of the bridge of Andimashk,* and of such 
constructions there are many. 


» Lit. po9Beeeor*fBhottl4«w,sn epithet of ShtpHr.OT rether ftbepnr of the Shoulder 
Bhideei—ao celled for hie taking out the ehonldcr-bledee of Arab captives end 
afiertvavde releasiog them. 

^ * ySqftt HamevT io hie Mu'jamul-BuUin eaya in regard fo Andimuh or AndintatKk 
“It ie .s.tow” between the moutairone region of Lurand Jnndfsh&pllr. Itisaleoaaid 

the weatem side of 

It la^amd to to oOTetrnotad by Shapur, the tecond, and is aiio known af 

i.Aw«d«Mih lor the tpdge of A.), or simply ai mina rt which are atill 

Um. Ami MnW.nft _.-AT:™-.i. T 


h.te be .eaietiSf. Ami Hsmdnlla Hoataufi, aftera deacri^ionof I^nlaatdttoriwr 
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Another characteristic of the kings of l^erda was thb that when* 
e?er anyone presented a thing before him, or a minstrel recited a 
song or gave a good admonition, the signllicaDce of which was vexy 
pleasing to them, they said aloud, ‘Zih*, that is, ‘how eicelleat’. 
As once Zik has come out from their tongues they used to pre^nt 
thousauds of diram * to that person from the imperial treasury,' and 
applaud him with much honour aud respect. 

The other characteiistic of the Persian kings was this that they 
used to pardon any kind of sin except these three: The first is 
revealing out the secrets of the king; the second is sayiug anything 
by any one in disrespect of God; and the third is non-compliance 
of the royal order in lime and despising the same. They used to 
say, “Whoever does not regard the stcrets of the king, there can be 
no reliance on him ; whoever says in disrespect of God, is an infidel; 
and whoever does not perform the royal order, has made him equal 
to the king, and is thus turned an enemy of him”. At the time 
of public punishment tliey used to give a royal sermon in regard to 
these three sins, “Whatever the kings possessed of the gifts of the 
world, the subjects also have their benefits. The difference between 
the king and others is his sovereignty ; when the king is such that 
his order is ruled out, then wliat is the difference between the king 
and others!“ 

Besides, they constructed caravansaries in the forests and in 
different places of destination, and dug out wells there. Tliey made 
the roads safe and secure from thieves and tuischief-raongers. When¬ 


ever they ordered for any pension or livelihood to any one, it was 
conveyed every year to him without any requisition. If any tax- 
collector took any thing in excess over a town or a village in contra¬ 
diction to the fixed legulat on, it was refused to him; but he was 
publicly punished, so that tlie others might not be covetous by taking 
more from the people, and thus make tlie country depopulated. 
And whoever of the servants performed his duties properly, wag 
humanely treated and offered presents piofnsely, such that for the 
good recognition of his service others became envious of it. Again^ 

of Juadiib&pfir, sayt, “A btidgeof 42 etchs lehatktna) » constreeted om tbe river; it 
ii 680 mibiu (gam) in length and 16 mbilB in breedth: and the conitmotion ualeolcitoirn ^ 
bj Puli-Andima$bk" (C/. editor’« note). 


* dfttehma ,» eilver coin, gentielly obont two-pen^ eterling 

* Tbe famous mi litter NkSmiU Mulk of the Peman long Melik Shih «leo nyo 

likeviw in hia SiyafinSma (p. 08.4), ‘ Such waa the custom of Oie Siabiiyaa kiagi Utat 

rriienever anv person eaag a aong or showed a skilful perfotmanoe befove them, wMeb 
plnsad them and made them utter tbe word ‘W‘. They uied. to ptefeat thouaaiids of 
dfeSm fttHU the royal treasury’'. The deieripthw of other obaraeteriettce, tiiat foUow, 
baa alsctiSiiaiJarity with those of SigdaefnSwa. Y 
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if from aoy person any kind of iniquity and deficienoy was found 
out, he was immediately corrected for the right of service. And though 
sent to prison, if any one interceded for him, he was pardoned. Of 
these characteristics, there are many others, the reference of which 
will make the treatise long. This much is sufficient. 

Now, let ns again turn to Naurmmma, which is the subject of 
this book. 

Coming forward of the Chief of the Fire worshippers {Maubadi- 
mauhaddn* and his performance of the Naurilz 

From the age of Kai Khusriu to the days of Yazdjird Shabrydr, 
who was the last of the Persian (or Sasini'in) kings, it was the custom 
of the (ancient) kings of Persia that on the occasion of the Nauruz 
at first from among the unknown pe}p!e a person who is the Chief 
of the Magi came forward before the king with a golden Cup full of 
wine, a ring, a silver ciin, a khusratodnV gold coin, a handful of 
barley corn whose sprouts are notout, a sword, an arrow, a bow, an 
inkpot with a pen, a horse, a falcon, and a slave with good appear¬ 
ance ; and praised him with benediction in their own fashion of 
(ancient) Persian language. When the chief of the priests finished 
his encomium, the grandees of the state intered in and put forward 
their services before the king. 

Encomium of the Chief of the Priests in the traditional manner 

*‘0 King, on the occasion of the ceremonial observation of the 
Farwardin (or Nauruz) in the month of Farwardln, praise God* and 
the religion of the great kings. May Sorosh* make you the knower 
and seer by his skill: May you live long with your dignified 
nature, and be happy on the golden throne ! Drink wine from the 
Cop of Jamshid, and preserve the customs of yo'ir ancestors with high 
ambition and good nature accustomed to justice and truthfulness. 
May your head be ever-green, and your youth like barley c )rn! May 
your horse be successful and victoriou.s, your swo^d be bright and 
active against the foe, your falcon be prehensile and fortunate in 
hunting, your work be straight and aright like an arrow and also 
conquer new countries.^® For the throne silver and gold coins (are 

* Maubad from maghu (magk) sod bad (akt. pati), chief of ihe Magi. 

^ A ap«ow« of old money coined hy king Shmrau, 

B Yoaddn, Qod or ABme of the spirit who i> the principle of good, opposite to dhrintan, 
tlm originator of evil. 

; . , * lihe Angol]Gabriel, ic.isopiame intelinci. 

, l^ Teian l».Tiog(dngii«liijtaH). thesymhtlt slorship and 4aaiintlion gm 
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required), bdi to yon the artist imd philosephar is all raluable» ftud 
{he coin is despised. May your house be jffosperous, and your life 
be increased 1” 

With these words he presents to the king the food and the cup, 
and places on the other hand the barley-corn. He places the silver 
and cold coins before his throne ; and with this action he desires 
that on the new day and also on the neW year on whatever 
the great persons look at with an eye of expectation, they may remain 
in prosperity with joy and cheerfulness till the next year enjoying 
those things. And let these be auspicious to them, for joy and happi¬ 
ness of this world rest on these things which they present before 
the king. 

Now, we shall begin to say of the utility, quality, and speciality 
of Gold, and we are of opinion that gold is the King of all dissolvent 
fewels, (gauharhdjy^ and a decoration of kings. 

With refertniie to Gold and what is obligatory for it 


Gold is the elixir of the Bun, and Silver that of the Moon ; and 
the first person who brought out gold and silver from the quarry was 
Jamshid. While bringing them out he ordered to turn gold like the 
disc of the Sun, and on both the parts of its body was imprinted the 
form of the Son. It js said that gold is the emperor of the people 
in this world like as the Sun of the celestial orb. And when the 
Silver was made like the disc of the Moon, and on both the sides of 
its body was imprinted the shape of the moon, it was called the 
Kadkhudd (or master of the family) of the people in this world like 
as the moon in the Heaven. Gold, the master of elixir,, is called 
the Shams nahdr al-jadd, that is, the Sou, the prosperity of the Hay. 
And Silver is called the Qamnr layl ahjad, that is, the Moon, the 
prosperity of the Night. A Pearl is called Kaukah samd’al-ghani, 
that is, the Star enriching the Heaven. A section of the wise 
(specially skilful in the interpretation of dreams) has called gold the 
Ndr shitd' <U-fapr, that is, fire for the winter of poverty or a8<»tic 
mortification, and others call it by different names, such as (Julub 
old’ jullat, meaning the harvest of great souls, tiarjis raudat al-muVk^ 


Cfauhar ieweU it m»y also mean a ptecioaa atone, Inatre of a gam, cw^, 

eiieaca, and any hidden virtaa or intellect. , ^ , 

1 * Oompaiing gold with mi en^btencd heart, ^ d/l* haa tbui tang m one of 

hU gharale ; , , t v 

Daat as miai*'wa;ild cbn mardBin.nui baehoyi: 

Tl kliniyhyi-’iahq bayibl n Mr thaiif. 

(WaA away ym band from the copper of tbit Muati^ like tbe bt^ onea of tbe 
10 tta^jiMi awy gals the eltair of liovdaw tfana tom nttoAQoid). ^ 
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that IB, the narcissus of the garden of royalty , and Qaffofo-‘<^n ol- 
din, that is, the lustre of the eyas of religion. The honour of gold 
is placed above all other dissolving pearls in such a way as of men 
over other living things ; and of the special qualities of gold the first 
is that the sight of it makes the eye enlightened and the heart joyful: 
secondly, it makes a min bold, and thus his intelligence is strength¬ 
ened ; thirdly, it iocrjases the beauty of a figure, refreshes youth- 
fulness, and thus the old age is belated : fourthly it increases joy 
and pleasure, and (by its influence) one becomes endeared to the eye. 
For the dignity which it possesses, the kings of Persia never separated 
themselves from two golden things, one being the Cup and the 
other goblet. It has also been mentioned in regard to its other special 
qualities that when the little child is supplied with milk through a 
golden ddruddn (or raedicine-cheet), his speech becomes eloquent, 
the heart sweet and his body bravely, and he is saved from any 
epileptiq disease and is not afraid in dr jams ; and when his eye is 
anointed with collyrium through a golden bodkin, it is saved from 
any purblindness at night and water-drenching, and the power of 
the eye-sight is increased to a great extent. When a golden ankle¬ 
ring is fastened on the leg, its bearer is bolder in hunting and advances 
more joyously. Any wound which is received by gold, is soon re¬ 
covered, but is not re-composed. And for this reason the wealthy 
women make the ears of their daughters and sons pored by golden 
needles so that their holes in the oar may not again be re-composed. 
While thirsty a golden jugglet for drinking water is a safety, and it 
also makes the heart pleasant And for this reason the medical men 
prescribe gold, silver and pearl as species for exhilaarating medicines 
and (fall back to) aloe, musk and silk for the reason that any weak¬ 
ness that arises in the heart owing to sorrow or anxiety, may be 
recovered by the essence of gold and silver : and whatever gives rise 
]£b constipation may be a cause of well-biing through the effect of 
musk, aloe and silk. In the same way whatever causes bloodshed- 
i^g can be healed up by amber and nadd (or perfume composed of 
musk, ambergrieg and the wood of aloe), and in the case of congeal- 
ment of the blood pearl and silk are effective. 

On the ChcMracteristics 0/ Hidden Treasutes {dafinhd) 

On every land in which there is a Treasure hidden, no snow 

stand and it hss no meMhg effect. And of the characteristics 
the Hidd^ Treasure one is that when a kmd is spoilt wiHi no 
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harvest and only gweet basil (stporgbow, Mt. buckler olanxietyHs 
grown there, they know it to be a land where is 4(tfin (or Treagure). 
When they find there the twig of a rape-seed (kunjad) cc that of a 
badinjm (skt. hdiingan, brinjal) by the side of a mountain and 
is beyond any harvest, it is a place of hidden Treasure, When a 
land is saltish and is so desolate to be well benumed like the cowhide, 
or is muddy befitting virginity, it is known to be a place of dafin. 
When they find a flock of vultures, and 'there is no carrion, they 
know it of a do/In. When rains come down, and the waters accu¬ 
mulate in a place where there is no hollow, they know it to be a place 
of dafin. When there is found a place where (even) in Winter no 
snow stands, and (if it stands), it soon melts away, while the other 
places around it are being effected as usual, then they know it to be 
a dafin. When a stone is found to be a Wbada (or a place for public 
spectacles), which is not provoked or raoisterod by oil that is 
scattered on it, and by any rain or water that comes down there, they 
know it to be a place of hidden treasure. And when they find a 
tadharv (or a cock-pheasant) and a durrdj (a kind of patridge), both 
of which descend to a same place, and play and enjoy themselves 
together ; or they find a honey-bee roaming about in a place out of 
the season ; or a tree that brings forward a bough apart from all 
other branches to the direction of a place, and is much more increased 
than oLher boughs,—know it to be a dafin. All these the wise have 
marked out for sake of remedy, so that in times of difficulty they 
may well come to (or rather divulge) the secret of this dafina. 

Whoever keei)8 gold in an earthen pot (Ichumbara), a copper 
vessel (chizi-tna.sln) or a glasa-pot {dbglna), and hides it under the 
ground, and when after a lapse of a year he goes to have it out, he 
does not find the gold there, and (consequently) he imagines that 
it is taken away by any one. (But) it is really not stolen, it has 
(only) gone deep into the earth ; for the reason that gold becomes 
heavier every day, and it goes down and down till it reaches the 
water. And of the power of gold I remember some of the stories that 
run thus : Story ; One day. Naushin-rawdn called for a barber in Ms 
garden-house to shave his hairs. When the barber kept Ms hand 
on the head of the emperor, ho said, “0 lord, offer your daughter in 
marriage to me, so that I may be relieved of the work entmsted to 
me by the emperor”. Naushin-rawan said to himself, ‘*WhAt does 
tMs vile one say?” He wondered at the speech of him. But for^ 
the dread of the razor tiiat was in the hand of the barber, he did| 
not dare say anything. He only repKed, “First you shave my hiifib 
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«0 that I may do as yon ray". When the hairs were shave f, he 
ealled for Buzarj-mihf, his minister, and st ited the whole affair to 
him. Bnzarj-mihr asked him to call for the barber. He then asked 
him, *‘When shaving the hairs, what did you say to the emperor?** 
The barber replied, *‘I said nothing". It was then ordered to dig 
out the place where the barber was standing at the time (of shav¬ 
ing). They found there wealth beyond measure. The minister said, 
"O lord, what he said at that time was mt (as) the barber, but 
(representing) that wealth ; for the reasnn that his hand was kept 
on the head of the emperor and his feet on the surface of that 
(bidden) treasure. And there goes the Arabic proverb : "Whatever 
the treasure beneath his foot desires, his want asks for beyond the 
measure”. 

Story ; They presented before Pana Khusrau}^ the information 
that a person in Irani fin Tabaristan) bought a desolate land and made 
it a harvest of rice (hirinjisLdn) ; and at the present lime there grew 
so much'rice as was not available in any other land, and from this 
every year thousands of dinar were profited. Pana Kh'jsrau himself 
bought the land with the price asked for, and ordered to dig it out. 
He found underneath forty jars of royal dinars. And he declared, 
"This is the power of the (hidden; treasure that the rice-land gives 
the return in sucli a way". 

Story : I heard from a friend in whose words I had much con¬ 
fidence that in Bukhara there was a mad woman whom the other 
women called for and made amusements and played tricks with 
her. They used to laugh at her words. One day they put on her 
the garments of brocade and made her adorned with ornaments of 
gold and jewels. They then said to her, "We shall give you in 
marriage". When that woman was looking at those (ornamenfs of) 
gold and jewels, and found her adorned in such a way, she began 
to converse wisely such that the people thought of her being relieved 
of madness. When the ornaments were put off from her, instantly 
the rnadnesB came back to her. 

And it is said that when the great men desired relationship with 
a lady or a damsel, they used to fasten a golden ornament round her 
waist ; and she was advised to adorn herself. They used to say. 
"When you do accordingly, the child becomes brave, wise, and of 
penfei^ formation and good behaviour. He will also become sym- 

w theroytl'aynMty (f the Bovaibida, and b» fuU 

au&« H Ibii Sh^lreu «»b of ^ Man. 
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pathetic tow^di other people. Then give birth to, a male 
hMlthjr child, and swing a piece of gold or silTOf in his cradle”. 
They say that these two together are the lord of the people.’* 

On the Bing and whatever is obligatory (^ouf it 

A ring'* is a very good ornament that is essenida) for the dngwr. 
According to the wise, it is not for virility that the wise do not 
put on the ring. The first person who made the ring and put it on 
the finder was Jamshid. It is thus related that a finger of the great 
with no ring is like a kingdom without any royal standard. A ring 
to the finger is like a girdle to the waist. As a girdle makes the 
waist more handsome, in the same way a ring to the finger of a great 
man signifies to his great virility, good judgment and strong deter¬ 
mination. For, any one who has great virility cannot be without 
its mark in him ; and consequently, one with good judgment must 
also be with strong determination ; and when he has the strong^ deter¬ 
mination, there must also be the mark of it in him. Likewise, a 
letter from a great man with no seal signifies its feeble judgment 
and weak determination ; and a treasure without its royal impression 
signifies its humility and negligence. It is for this reason that when 
Solomon, peace be on him, deprived himself of his ring, the kingdom 
was (also) lost to him, the honour of which was really connected 
with the seal, not with the ring. The prophet Muhammad put on 
a ring on his finger, and the letters which were despatched to 
neighbouring countries were always sealed. The cause of it was 
that when his letter reached Parviz with no seal, the Persian King 
became enraged at this, and at once he tore it without reading the 
same. And he opined thus : “A lettt-r with no seal is like a head 
without the crown, and a crownless bead does not befit the royal 
assembly. A letter that does not possess a saal can be read by any 

In iU fipirifeaal lonse Gold ii t'le spirit sq'I silver the mind; and the Hidden 
Treftsnre is tbs S,>iritual life iannte in ever; noble sonlthet is bankeriij,'after the tenU m* 
tioDof Self. Aui how beantifull; tho illnstrious Safi fio.t RfimI in elncidation of the {amons 
Tradition. ‘I (Gid) was Hidden Treasure, and I desired that I should be known, so I created 
tbe nnive'se’, sioirs thus : The Tressure is hidden beneath the hoase (bodj); therefore, don’t 
be anxionsat the domolishing of tbe bouse and do not refrain from it. BesUy the all- 
pervading B<»uty of God is vider tbe veil of this house, the house of oarna) appetite and 
cravings of the bod; : Yon are to purif; your individuat sont. then yon will find tfasA you 
ate the same as He 

» Cf. also a Qnatrain of Omar Khayy&m : 

Man is the wiiole creation’s aommar;, 

The precious apple of great wisdom’s eye; 

The oitnle of sxieteace is a ting. 

Where tbe signet it hoBian%. 

Whihfleld’a Ho. 8d0). 
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006 wbo desires it ; and, 't^hen it is sealed, it is read only by him td 
whom it is sent”. It is thus related by the wise that both the 
sword and pen are the servants of the royal signet. When the king 
holds and uses them properly under the royal signet, the kingdom is 
in right order ; and when he does not do so, they are not under his 
authority. 

Every ornament that a person possesses may be timely or un¬ 
timely, but the ornament of a ring (or a royal signet) must not be 
at any time witbout him. Because, it is an ornament of the Unger 
which the moment is put by any one, he becomes an escort to the 
unanimity of God, exalted be His glory. This ornament is bestowed 
to bim as a generosity ikiramati) with special reference to his state 
of condition ; and it is similar to that when a brave warrior shows 
excellence, and for this reason he is honoured with,—the same genero¬ 
sity is shown to him to distinguish his personality from his other 
associates. A golden chain (tauq) is garlanded, or a golden belt is 
offered to fasten on the waist for the excellence that he has per¬ 
formed. There are offerings of a ring of different kinds. But for 
the kings it does not befit without two bezels. One is the precious 
ruby (yagul) that shares the brilliance of the Sun, and the King is 
the representation of those brilliances, never dissolving. Its excellence 
is that while possessing the splendour, the fire of it does not work 
on him. It acts over all stones except the diamond {almas ); and 
its special quality is that it keeps one back from any epidemic disease 
and from the sufferings of thirst. It is thus related in the Tradi¬ 
tion : When the prophet Muhammad was at Medina, and was 
aiming for the battle of Khandaq, there was a great pestilence at 
Me'lina. The prophet had a diamond with him which was more 
valuable than two thousand dinars. 

The other is Pirom (or a kind of blue gem) in consideration of 
its name, worth and also its beautiful appearance.^” Its special 
quality is that it restrains the evil effect of the malignant eye and 
reipoveB all fear in dream. 

The ring with its distinguished characteristics of augury and 
interpretation of dreams has many pedigrees and much' have been 
described about this. It is an interpreter to the kings about their 
kingdoms und provinces, and to other persons about their arts and 
grafts. To any class oi people it is an interpreter about the miracles 
nf the great and it brings safety to all persoos in general. 

Svrhin Q&tV mxUet is tegud to ttiii Mluable gom ; A aigbt to it impio«es 
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8iory: It ia related that Atezanderof Chreeoe, before roaming aU 
over the world* used to see many dreams ; and it appeared to him 
that the world had come under his subjugatioQ. Of his dreams one 
is as follows: All the world turned a ring and it entered his finger* 
but it had no bezel. When be asked of this to Aristotle, he replied, 
“All the world will be your kingdom, but you will not be much profit¬ 
ed by this ; for by a ring is meant the kingdom and the bezel is its 
ruler". 

Story : Tt is rotated that Yazjird, the emperor, was one day 
sitting in a shop of the garden-house, and he had on the finger a ring 
with piroza. Suddenly an arrow came and fell on the bezel of his 
ring ; and thus the bezel was struck down and fell on the ground, 
bring separated from the ring. None knew wherefrom the arrow 
came ; however much they investigated the matter, no trace was 
available. The emperor became sorrowful and anxious as to what 
might be the reason of this Wlien he asked of this to the wise and 
his intimates, none could give any interpretation of the event. What 
is apportioned, cannot be described. And after this many days did 
not pass, when he died, and the kingdom was even lost to his 
generation. 

Story : It is related that Muhammad Amin daring his days of 
Caliphate was one day sitting in a garden by the side of a hand (or 
a reservoir of watery He wore round his finger a ring with a ruby 
on it, and was uttering in a pleasant mood : 

Nufallaqu haman min rijalin a’izzatin ; 

Alayna wahura kanu a’aqqa wazlama.*'' 

(We shall sriit off the heads of those men who are dear to us ; 
because they were much in eagerness in quitting our side and oppress¬ 
ing us). 

And with this significance, he was calling for Mamnn, who had 
opposed him. At the same moment he was enraged at his little girl 
(or maid-servant) : and out of anger, he threw at her the ring. And 
the bezel being separated from the ring, both of them dropped into 
the reservoir. However much (he people went down the reservoir 
and searched for it, and even the water was emptied out of it, the 

^ Tbit Zrabio ooaplet is from a Qmiida of Fftuatit bin Humin Muni. He it a poet 
of the Age of Jihiliyat (or igDorJ&w) and he lived to the deys of Islam. Vortf-oae oonplete 
of this Qafidu are preserved in the Mufaiiuliyui (ef. editor's note). 

7-4I80P-IX 
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Iwl WM not lontod out. (Aocordiugly) in its plaoo a white stone 
was set on the ring. Henceforth many days did not pass, when the 
one-eyed Tahir came over and made war against him ; and at last 
killed him in the same garden {where the bezel was lost). 

This much has been said of the mystery of a ring, 
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Frocesses by which records of human experiences, knowledge and 
'jiformation had been stored up duinng the primitive days of man, grew 
more and more objective and effective with the passage of time It was 
not without a pang that primitive man collected even the mournful annals 
oi hiB suffering and adopted subtle methods for preserving them in hia 
Mythologies And l\l>tbologits ui the long run, became the sources of 
those educative and aesthetic eh'ments that generally seek to guide and 
sustain man in his jinth of progress. But Mythologies are like dreams 
Avhich communicate ideas and notions that are lavishly blended, garnished 
and embellished with elements that gi-ow out of wishful thinking of man 
The tendency to preserve residues of human experiences for future use is 
,i natural trait of man. 

The accumulation of an uncontrollable wealth of informational mate¬ 
rials led gradually to the conventional grouping of subjects This device 
ot classifying materials according to their nature served as a conventional 
method for preserving them tor future use m social groups; it served 
fuithermore, to accelerate the process of accumulation of collected bodies 
of experienced knowledge and information of man. The number of subjects 
111 course of time grew, and collected materials under eath of these became 
\aster and \aster; but the natural relationship amongst these subjects and 
their contents was completely neglected under the pressure of the id^ 
of classified subjects uhich were taken ns segregated units of human 
discipline. Although the conventional classification of subjects grew outi 
of the practical facility which it offered tor sifting materials of knowledge 
•md information under different headings it has proved itself to be injurious 
for its lack of scopes for the co-ordinntioii of the contents from all the 
different subjects; and it has been a serious defect of the modem process 
of the development of jiroper knowledge. 

Knowledge develops by co-ordinating itself with further bodies of similar 
diid related materials of knowledge; and wisdom grows out of profoundj 
wide and systematic knowledge formed by the co-ordination of such 
developed knowledge from widely different fields of human thoughts and 
endeavours 

Although man has organized an inordinate number of .subjects— 
History, Geogi’aphy, Literature. Ethics, Philosophy, Esthetics, Economics, 
\uthropology, Sociology, Medicine, Engine^ug, Physios, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, Physkdogy, Psychology and the 'ike—and has amase^ 
an unwieldy amount of mat^ials in connection witdi each of these subjeohi 
he has not yet been able to utilize these materials fulfy heoatiae nf hi# 
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inability to turn to all these materials, irrespective of the groups to whadi 
they belong, to effect significant coordinations. Narrow specializations, 
without traversing wide general fields, have been in vogue in the field 
of modem learning; and materials have been mechanically coUeoted for 
the pride of their possession, with a view to expanding all these individual 
subjects with their own contents. It is the lack of the spirit of co¬ 
ordination in the fields of intellectual life of man, which has been respcm- 
sible for the absence of broader and wider units of thoughts and ideas that 
depend upon elements from widely different subjects for their formation. 
And in an indirect way, it is also this lack of the spirit of coordinati<m 
which has deprived man of the opportunity to take advantage of his store 
of accumulated knowledge and information for effecting uselul ideas mA 
ideals that could have brought about his adequate mental development. 
And it'is a fact that in spite of the accumulation of vast stores of knowledge 
modern man has not yet been able to develop his mind in proportion to 
his possessions; he is in many ways still primitive in his mentality. His 
primitive mind is in fact, camouflaged behind the ostentations of his 
material civilization. And unless he takes care to reconstmct his ownself 
he will neither be able to perpetuate his civilization nor be in a position 
to save himself from destruction. 

It is not the accumulated store of knowledge and informational matters 
that is really of any value; it is the willingness of man to coordinate these 
materials creatively and freely that is important and significant for him 
and his society. It is not the sum of experiences but their coordination 
that is invaluable for man. Experiences appear in the life of man as 
isolated units of happenings; they remain insignificant and practically 
unmeaning if they are not properly coordinated. But when coordinated 
they gain their meanings and significance by being integrated into thoughts 
and ideas It is the process of coordination which develops knowledge 
from detached units of experiences; and it is this process of coordination 
again, which ultimately tends to develop in man not only wisdom but also 
forethought, intuition and vision by coordinating elements of knowledge, 
imagination and ideas obtained from various sources of his life. The 
development of foresight, intuition and vision has endowed man with the 
power to extend the limits of the field of his adventure and speculation; 
it has, therefore, given him enough scope for such activities as can in the 
long run, enrich his life adequately even for the development erf god-like' 
traits in him. 

i Of late the concept of experience has grown to become a highly 
important and interesting item because of the writings of John Dewey 
who suggests that experiences only are real to man and that he oannoi 
go beyond his experiences. It is true that experiences generally are 
tiSie basic sources of human knowledge and that the universe to man is 
the universe of his experiences. But is it really true that he cannot go 
beyond his experiences? Can he not with the devdopment of his power 
of coordination, get indications of the presence of entities he cannot 
expertenoe ^th his senses? The mere piling up of dices of khowled^ 
^rqia^ under different subjects is nothing uidesB tlmse unity are ptopeAj 
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ooordizMted to devdlop brooder couo^ts oontaudztg ideas oi wisdom wd 
truib. The pow'er ^ knowledge and the power to utilise knowledge 
properly are two entirely difterentl tilings. Power nmy come frona 
knowledge but the power to utilize knowledge properly comes from wisdom. 

, Though free modem man is not altogether free. Bn is not. free 
from social oppressions and aggressions of various kinds; and nor is he 
free from the debasing struggle for competition in his society. And in 
many countries he cannot possibly expect to enjoy complete freedom 
of thoughts and feelings oven in the field of religion. The Buie of Law, 
it seems, is not perfect in many countries where riots and conflicts of 
various kinds, amongst groups of people with different shades of ideas 
and opinions, disturb the harmony of social life. And regarding war it 
can be asserted that there is hardly any nation that is free from the 
fears of its horrors and terrors; civiUzed man is constantly haunted by 
the shadow of war. Even the fear of war degenerates man for it tells 
upon his mind to develop a peculiar complex which destroys his initiative 
for these normal and creative activities which develop the individuality 
of man. 

It is true that civilized man in the modern world has got to work 
against an avalanche of obstacles and difficulties because of the lack 
of the spirit of cooperation in his social life, wliere there is, on the 
other hand, too much of competition; and as a result his mind is always 
full of anxieties and uncertainties of various kinds. Man can never 
achieve anything great unless there, is complete serenity in his mind. The 
troubled mind under the strain of peri)lexitie8 is like an individual forced 
to work under compulsion without an initiative. 

Man by nature, wants harmony and abhors disorder. Even the 
basic drive which leads him to come to conflicts with others flows from 
his unconscious desire for harmony. War indicates the most primitive 
way of tackling a complex and alien situation for its solution, witi» a 
view to establishing order by shaking off undesirable elements in a <»ude 
and savage way. It is like amputating an arm for getting rid of a boil 
that may happen to grow on it. The ultimate goal which man seeks to 
achieve in his unconscious mind by going to war is not unreasonable in 
this sense; but as this goal is sought through forces and impositions, war 
as a procedure is brutal, perversive and suicidal. It damages the con¬ 
quered directly and degenerates the conqueror indirectly. 

The condition of the mind under the pressure of which man decides to 
go to war, is certainly not normal; abnormal cupidity and unnatural fear 
are the emotional factors of the mind, which direct man’s inclinations ip, 
favour of war. Extreme forms of cruelty exercised by belligerent nations, 
even among civilized people, go to indicate that war is an expression 
the spirit of cannibalism in man. Superstitious ideas of bravery and 
vidour generally drive only those primitive races who are rather advanced 
to take to head-hunting and cannibalism. Primitive races of the lowest 
order are not Cannibals.* 

1 The long road to httQ«nity-«F. At CoMowta—page y, . 
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as a social blessinE can n^er be obtuned automatioaliy oioly 
,by banisbimg war; it has got to bo coftstruoted and conditiona which 
suiiihble for the reigu of peace have to he established. 

Freedom also signifies freedom froth those perplexing thoughts which 
appear, only when economic necessities of life cannot be normally obtained 
or when they are obtained only after strenuous struggles. Is then modem 
man free? Is he free even under the conditions of democracy as we 
fciTOW it today? 

Democracy is a way of living; and in order to be true it must be 
based upon altruism. As it indicates an attitude of life regarding others 
of the group it has got to grow out of lone, sympathy and the idea of 
the spirit of human dignity. It can be developed only through discipline 
because it is a consideration of the mind of man; neither imitation nor 
imposition cftn cause it to appear in its true form. 

There is a gross misconception regarding democracy whichxis popularly 
supposed to indicate the idea that all individuals are equal, irrespective 
of their education, culture and mental development. The idea is totally 
wrong and practically injuiious. The equality which democracy demands 
is an equality of opportunities and chances for all. It does not profess 
an equality of merits in persons. Individuals in Nature are naturally 
different; and any concept of equality of imequals is incongruous. 

Only an advanced society can develop democracy as a way of living; 
and only an advanced society can derive its full benefits. Democracy is 
destined to become dangerons if it is imposed upon social groups that 
are not adequately advamied from the }joint of view of human development. 
The wrong notion that democracy asserts the equality of all men of all 
phases of life can undoubtedly: develop various kinds of detrimental 
tendencies in societies; these detrimental tendencies can even become 
social perils because of the generation of the wrong idea of freedom that 
comes out of the wrong concept of democracy. Democracy after all, 
does not give wrong-doers the freedom to continue with their nefarious 
activities. If it extends liberty it dons so to effect wholesome develop¬ 
ments in individuals. Evils that afflict the modern civilization persist in 
human society onlv because man does not know how to utilize hia 

V 

knowledge properly for his own good. 

Again, democracy in n society in which justice is not the uatiid 
practice followed in all its social dealings, is a dangerous thing; 
it enc^rages under this condition, the development of those traits and 
tendencies which are definitely antisocial and fundamentally undemo* 
cratic. Democracy under this condition works against its own basic 
principles; it can then originate and foster some of those social ills which 
true democracy wants to exterminate, Democracy and Education go 
together. Education cannot thrive without democracy; and nor can de¬ 
mocracy attain its proper form without Education. 

Although the presence <?£ .niwest in human society goes hand in hand 
lack of freedom life of social man some elfiuiant sotfio^'; 

suggest that induskialization is really nesponsibW for the 
of ti^t^ wlu viixiot^ IbnidE* 


logtsts go to 
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of moTements and a^tations tiiat often stand in the way of the hajipmese 
and the real progress of man. Industrialization can never be the cause 
of this unrest. There is an interesting parallelism between the process 
thihough which human language has b^n developed and the process 
tii«3ugh which industrial development has been aebieved in human society. 
Both of these processes which were social in nature passed through 
similar stages of development; and both of them gave man ample leisure 
and freedom in the long run. If language has been a boon to social man 
the condition of industrialization should also be of great service to him. 
Unrest in modern societies is found iu a mjxinde forms; but all these 
seem generally to break out nf the sense of fru'^tration of man. And 
it is useful to remember that this unrest of the modern civilization has 
destroyed the peace and culm of the mind of man. 

The pi'ogressi\e devektpnient of t]»‘ mind Jrom the earliest stupor 
to the condition of dvnamie ])ouers, qualities and abilities which are 
responsible for the ereation of .all tlie worthy objects and entities of the 
life of man, including fhe niundeur ol tie* ri(!lnie‘>s of his mind, is a 
marvellous pioccss iu Nature It is a fairytale; but it is not imaginary. 

Nature demands that man must reconstruct his ow’iiself. And upon 
his creatuc methods ami processf»s of reconstruction will depend the 
future of his life and destiny. The reconstruction ot the life of man does 
not imply any form of meehaiiicul or conditioned adjustment. It implies 
on the other Imiid, the ereative gniwth of such conditions in his life, as 
can be realized only beeausi' man’s nature and iua charaeteriatics are 
eminently suitable for this reconstruction. Man’s biological endowments 
and his social contn\HiieeB have conspired tq produce these oharacteriatics. 
To be attracted and iiiotivntt*d by ideals, to be anxious to lire and die for 
a I'Hiiso, to be able to extend the feelings ot love to wider fields and 
phases of bis life and to be aide to dev^elop insight vision aiul intuition 
in connection with his knowledge and expeiienees are some of his pro¬ 
found characteristics wliich promise to make him gi'eat 

To Royce goes the credit of attracting the attention of Philosophers 
to one of these basic but higlily valuable traits of human life. He has 
brought the idea of this human characteristic into bold relief by tracing 
its presence in the mmd of man and delineating its role and significance 
in his society. Royce has called it—“Ijoy<ilty” because it is the spirit) 
of willing devotion of man to a cause that has developed this trait in 
him.* It is the vigour of tins mental trait in him that hn.s caused him 
to fight and sacrifice for the cause which he upholds and cherishes. The 
greatneSR of m.an grew out of his willingness to ignore his private self in 
the interest of his large self and the development of this selflessness in 
him has ennobled and olevatid his life. Perhaps it will in the long run, 
prove to be thej basis of the development of divinity in his Ufe. 

The principle of loyalty is highly interesting from the point of view 
nf the concept of coordination for it seeks basically to build up a kind of 
unity either with one's owmself or with others; it is a social phenomenon 


* Vide Phihsophy of Loyalty —.Tosiah Boyce, 
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Always works, directly or mdireotly, ei^er for unity or ior oo^ii^> 

Nation. 

■ !niie fixing up of the idea of an inspirational purpose of human Ufo, 
the development of the spirit of altruism and the adoption of optipnum 
conditions and adequate methods for effeotmg an all-round development 
,of man are the three essential factors which can reconstruct man’s Ufe 
and nature in a worthy manner. It is unfortunate that present-day 
Educati<m seems to be unmindful of the significance of all these factors. 
Metiiods and processes that seek to achieve social control generally 
depend upon conventiotts of social groups but Education can effect the 
most worthy form of social control by depending upon convictions of 
individuals. 

There are two basic ideas regarding man’s life; the first is that 
happiness is the supreme end of life and the second that unlike the life 
of the animal the life of man can be reconstructed creatively. The ideal 
of a definite purpose of life fosters and favours the growth of both happi¬ 
ness and the processes of reconst)-uction in man. Andl this purpose 
becomes a force when it is associated with social implications. Man has 
still to perform the creative task of constructing his ownself. And there 
is no doubt that he is eminently fit for this work. The conviction that 
man will not only endure but will also prevail is the greatest hope for 
mankind. 

(]) Purposk; Ideas regarding the ultimate purpose of humrri 
life have always worked as dynamic forces for the determination of the 
nature of reconstruction of man’s life in all the different phases of his 
existence. The rise and fall of nations, the prevalence of happiness and 
disooUtent in the individual and social life of man. the development of 
the spirits of cooperation and conflict in human life have all appeared by 
depending upon the nature of the accepted concept of the purpose of 
human life. It is the sense of purpose which supplies the spirit of moti¬ 
vation for moulding man’s life and character. And this sense of purpose 
becomes dynamic only when it is accepted by the social mind as a 
shpremely valuable and worthy concept for the elevation of the life of 
man. Only lovable ideals, with faith in their values, can conspire to 
make man happy. And nothing in man is more sustaining than his faith. 

Human civilization grew not out of accumulated wealth of posses¬ 
sions; it appeared only when the emotional acceptance of a spiritually 
lofty purpose of life could work as a moving force in his social life. 

^It is the nature of objects and entities in which man takes his pro¬ 
found interest that determines the type of his progressive development; 
and ideals that grow out of real and praclacal interests of life are the bast 
ones for their dynamic values. But ideals that are too abstract and too 
remote from life for realization may not serve any useful purpose; they 
may, on the other hand, develop even perversion under certain coDdrtion.s. 
Clarity of the concepts oi ideals and their attainability are the essential 
fa^i^rs which only can make them exoeedmgly yaluahle in human life. 

' ®^e determination of nn ideal'at)d the development of a praoUcal 
interevi ip this ideal are Wtirely different things.; but both of ihem 
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M^uin estiva aotivil^ai jsaati. Moving iateee^ in, |d«4ft «!«i|ed 
jual M ideals themselves ere created in the life pf.tnan. 

Gifts of Seienoe can make animals extremely ha{^ and eontent^Ml; 
they cannot, howevm:, give man all that be deures to hi» b^nen- 
Human mind is unique; unlike the mind of tha it requires a woxld 

of mental activities and coordinations for its satudaction and the genera* 
tion of happiness. It is the elements of love, inspiraiaon, ima^ation, 
faith, belief and the like in the mind of man, which truly detemune 
man's happiness. IheBe mental entities are more important than his 
material possessions cmd creature comports for the development of hairi¬ 
ness in his life. But all human ideals are naturally associated with 
these mental elements- And it is the presence of these precious eluents 
in ideals that has made them abundantly significant in the life of man. 
Ideals in individual lives are desirable but in social lives they are indis¬ 
pensable. Social groups can never be properly consolidated witiiouti ideals; 
and the wider becomes the acceptance of such ideals by individuals the 
greater becomes the integration of groups. 

Ideals that grow* out of the sense of purpose of life and are iri keeping 
with it are really notable and valuable for their lasting effects; they 
become effective mainly through the development of ambition in the’ 
mind of man. People in ancient Greece at a particular stage their 
development accepted the purpose of establishing a creative life with 
the highest pitch of human performance regarding bodily and mental 
perfections along with the development of their feeling for beaufy in 
general, as the highest aim of life. This sense of purpose generated a 
new form of ambition in their minds; and life, to Greeks, gained a new 
meaning and fresh significance. It was this new sense of purpose which 
could not only make Greece great but could also inspire oiher races that 
oame in contact with the creations of the Greek mind. 

Modem man understands that his civilization is destined to come' 
to grief if it is not freed from organized hatred and armed conflicts and 
if he himself fails to secure a more worthy purpose of life. AUbmigh 
the diagnosis of his own social malady is correct and convincing 
not yet been, adequately serious in following practical) methods for avoiding 
the perilous condition which seems to endanger his existence. 

estabhshmeut of the idea of a worthy purpose of life is the most 
effective preparation for the transformation of human life and society 
for making them progressively creative. The worthier becomes the con¬ 
cept of the purpose of the life of man thel nobler becomes the style of his 
living. A human life without a purpose is like an individual running 
amuck without an aim. What should then be the nature of the most 
lofty purpose of human life? 

Man had to suffer extreme forms of anguish and travail during the 
period of his march from savagery to civilization. He still he 
human sufferings; but the conditions which cause man to ,su£to arc bis 
own omation. If instead of waging we^ be fights ags^t diseases^ 
oppressionB and poverty, and ageunst war itself he is sisre to be able to 
mitigate bis suffering to a great extent. Abuses and 6vll prac^ksea. tbf rtf 
9-4Z30F—IX 



gi^ra^j honey-comb^ft ipodem society shmild be obliterate ijrttib iite 
ftid congenial and creative activities of man. To wean man from im¬ 
pulsive abtivitieB and to devdop in him the attitude to perform only vimt 
is salubrious for* the body andj the mind of twht ) should be the chief objec¬ 
tive of man’s practical Education. We know that new ideas give h^h 
meanings to life specially when these ideas fructify into ideals. 

i 2 ) Altruism: Altruism in man has changed the character of 
his life and the nature of his Society. Directly and indirectly, it has 
been responsible not only for the consolidation and systematio organi¬ 
zation at his society but is responsible also for the development 
those human traits and possessions that require social media for their 
initial growth. And it is through these social gifts that man has been 
able to make enormous progress regarding his power and all forms of 
ihental, moral and spiritual developments. It is through the gradual 
development of the spirit of altruism in his life that man can ultimately 
attain divinity. The conscious development of altruism should, therefore, 
be the most essential item in the plan for the reconstruction of man. 
Altruism belongs to the real essence of human civilization; and out of 
it has grown various triats of man, of which the sense of justice is the 
most pragmatic social virtue. A notable charactertistic of this sense 
of justice is that it ennobles the mind of man and floods it with a sort 
of spiritual feeling. This is how the sense of justice in man has been 
responsible, to a great extent, for the growth of human culture. The 
real truth is that altruism and the sense of justice are so naturally 
coordinated in the life of man that the development of one follows the 
development of the other. 

There is nothing artificial about altruism' in the life of man. It is a 
natural trait evolved under the pressure of the vital urge of coordination 
for its biological utility. It has evolved in life like the trait of indivi¬ 
duality. Conditions of helplessness at the time of birth of higher animals 
become more and more pronounced and periods of such helplessness 
more and more extensive as we go up the ladder of evolution. Such 
conditions of helplessness seem to be contrivances for the development 
of ^truism. In the case of man we know that the human baby can 
never survive without the spirit of altruism of parents and other members 
of the community. 

Only a society inspired by the spirit of altruism can endure and can 
make its continuous progress. Human society is destined not only to 
degenerate but also to bring about its own destruction if it fsil s to 
develop altruism in the minds of individuals. There is a popular belief 
that Education can do everything for man and his society and that i^ 
goes to create in man a strong determination to end war and to establish 
m his social life. The notion is absolutely wrong. Experience b e* 

^ that many nations having wide and extensive education ate 

^^^wmely belligerent in their attitudes. The establishment of democracy, 
religious feelings and flours, the attainment of h^h 
. dagracA of econoinic, soiehtific, technical and industrial devdopments in 
BO(^ groups do not fulfil conditions that would letter peace by avoiding 



li^ k deTQlopme&t o£ altruikn itt man wMciv caa gBoem^ 
otfWg hidliiiu^cm; to establish peace sad lead hk |>tDgreni in. ibe 
direotian. Just as the development of individualiiy ia the product of au 
all-rouad develc^ment of the individual life of man the derdopmMit of 
altivism is i^e product of an adequate devek^mait of the aomal Ufe of 
man. Solidarity and cooperation which get ^eir nutriments frmn the 
spirit, ol altruism of man, are the two extremely precious twdts in the 
landscape of human society. It is the spirit of altruism which works as 
the feeling of consideration for others, that is instrumental in ennobling 
the life of man. 

False nolaons regarding the conc^t of democracy have led to the 
development of various fads and foibles even in those societies where 
democracy heis been theoretically accepted as the pattern of social life. 
In order to be true, democracy must be based upon humanism; it must 
be motivated by the spirit of altruism. 

Altruism obviously is a special form of love; and love we know plays 
a dynamic role in life for it acts as the chief motivator of Nature for the 
ci'eation and development of those biologically necessary objects, traits 
and attitudes that encourage the continuation and elaboration of life. 
Love in the life of man has become a uniquely subtle and active agent 
for effecting various changes for ennobling his life and nature. Most of 
the tender, noble and dignified traits of man owe their origin to his 
mental condition set up by the spirit of love in him. Apart from 
romantic and conjugal love ihere are countless other forms in which love 
manifests itself in; the life of man. Attachment, afiection, sympathy, 
solidarity, regard, admiration, adoration, devotion, respect, reverence and 
so on are some of the forms in which the spirit of love expresses itself 
in human society. 

Thinking processes that grow out of love in man have a strong 
inclmation to go beyond the limits of reality for creating new worlds by 
depending upon fancy, imagination and vision. It is the spirit of love in 
man that has directed him to take to such speculative thoughts as have 
not only led him to enrich bis mental faculties but also to develop 
spiritualism in his life. Man has become spiritual because of the presence 
of the adequate spirit of love in him. Love has helped the develq>men4 
of the ideas of spiritual and symbolical entities in the life of man. 

All forms of love in their social, intellectual and spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions, as in the oases of leaders’ love for their fellows, artists’ love for 
their creations and saints’ love for God, are like nutriments which 
nourish the mind of man. Love in the life of man ia akin to happiness; 
it is so very natural in him that itsi presence seems to be abs^utely 
necessary for the upkeep of his mental health. 

He development! of the type of forgetfulness which is generally 
associated with deep concentration bom out of profound attachment and 
the growth of the trait of selfiessness in m$a make him eminsotly fit 
for superior activities that can ennoble his life. But although the traits 
of forgetfulness and selfiessness indispensably require-sooial conditions 
fear their development both of them undoubtefiy owe thek origin ip the 
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liove in its sexual form also, is a great thing in, human; life. Although 
based upon a basic biological lage, sex in ihe life of civiliBed man has 
been made to assume a distinctly new shape. Sex feeling in ibe life 
of man and sex feeling in the animal are of eni^ly different nature. Iq 
man it is a glorious entity for it has a deep-rooted tendency to coordinate 
itself subtly with everything man loves and adores; and in an indirect 
way it is the basis of all his concepts of love and beauty. Hie funda¬ 
mental fact is that the feeling of sex in man is a contrivance of Nature 
for effecting countless varieties of mental coordinations from whioh 
emanate all forms of creatlveness of man. 

It is the subjectivity of the social mind of man that has spiritualized 
sex and has given it a special status by coordinating it with his fond 
imaginations and tender feelings. Our Art, Literature and Music could, 
ihereforo, get their raspirations from the sublimated forms of the eexual 
urge. Human society has rescued sex from its basic level and elevated 
it to an exalted position; it has devised various social contrivances of 
legendft sAd mythologies, symbols and rituals, tenets and conventions 
and the like to help the formation of a sober, healthy and sentimental 
attatude of man regarding sex so that he may consolidate his society by 
avoiding social tensions and conflicts. The system of monogamy\ and 
the practice of utilizing strictly disciplinsuy processes and restrictions in 
the field of sexual' life of man are the creations of human culture; they 
ototainly have their ennobling effects, upon the mind of man. Hie’ 
idea of Sanctity, therefore, in the field of conjugal love is supremely 
useful for its social and intellectual values. Individuals under ihe in¬ 
spirational influence of sublime form of perfect love are known to have 
developed great powers for accomplishing great achievements In life. 

Man's attitude towards sex is certainly related to his civAizatioii; 
the disappeaihnce of restrictions, with reckless freedom, in the field of 
wx has always brought about ruin and downfall in nations. 

The captivating force of love impells man to hope for getting his 
desired objects. And as hope with its intense form of expectation acts 
as a drive in the field of evolution love by generating hope can goad man 
to move methodically and speedily towards his biological goal of cBvinity. 

Hie appearance of the sense of finistration in modem is lar^^ly 
(Jue to the lack of the spirit of altruism in his life. And as conditions 
in advanced societies do not favour the natural growth of altruism man 
in ihe interest of his own progress must try to develop it throu^ his 
social life. Love is a manifissta'tioa of the urge of coordination of life. 
Hka iuoctioKL of both love and tins bacae urge is to establisb imii^Ting 
relatione; fundamentally they also< work somewhat sumiail^. 

Man has a fatiire <Hily if he can contrive to estabHsh the of 

idtruism as an enduring actuality in his mind. The conscious dafvelop- 
hwnt 6f altruism in ns»n will open a new tension in fieM of 
l^ah zelalkmt ttd 
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of htcmanian amd ooopctration in Ms life. Be most be f^y eonsiaoos 
at Ihfr idea thsii tiie zisinf- tide of acmed ooniflieis of neyisis may in faktre 
develop eondilaaBt tftsii may mem the end of man. OisiHztyliian is a 
moving prooeee; it cannot come to a atandstiH. Bither it will move 
forwarcU or it will retrace its path backwards. And human sodefy will 
assuBcm a new appearance if it is properly mokvated by the spirit of 
huBBaniam. 

The family u tiie most basic social group where members start wiHi 
^ fimdamentsls of Edqeaticni and leeum to develop all social traits and 
bmoan relations in the most natural way. Attachment, aSectian, adora' 
tron, reverence, sympathy, charity and countless other forms of love, 
wMoh constitute the basis of altruism and ethical sense of lifa grow 
gpontaneoasly in the mindB of youngsters and other members of the 
ismily. And as the family is the nursery where these social feeHngs of 
attainment germinate and grow it is not unreasonable to suggest that it 
is the most suitable place for the development of altruism of man. Sodal 
festivals, specially when they cure limited to members of a family, are 
snpremoly useful for their educative and cultural values; tiny help the 
development of smne vitally important social traits of the life of miqi, 
the most Signihoant of which is the trait of altruism. But unfortunate^ 
such festivals are nqpidly disappearing from our advanced social groups. 
What is more the family as a system is breaking under the strain of 
modem conditions of our civilization; and there is definitely no suitable 
place wbidu can be its worthy substitute for the natural development of 
useful social traits. A social group, after all, is a family writ large. 

The family under the guidance of parents constituted the starting 
points of all forms of social units—edueatiimnl, moral, religious, econimiie, 
productive, cultiural tmd the like. And civilization grew out of conditions 
of the family life of man; it grew naturally for a Icmg time by always 
depoading upon some traits that were indispensable for man but that 'had 
naturally developed! in the social medium of the family. There are reasons 
to appxehend that human civilization will change for the worse, fear want 
ol epporkmitiee for the development of altruism, if the family system 
lUsnppffnrff oom^det^. Civilised man has become greatly egoistie; he 
laekSr to e great extent, the spirits of compassion and tender feeling for 
hb fellows. And man without love soon beectmes a veritable part of tire 
wMch be himself oonstructe. 

(B) Dbvxlopment ; The urge to grow is natural in all cn^anisms: 
the tendency to grow is also natural in man who hats beed 
atiepting various methods ever since the appearance of Ms oonsoious dsrize 
lor Ms own welfare and developmemt. 1%e real development 

of man consists of his individual as well as his social devslopmentfs. 
kfodeco! Bdocotwa has accepted' the idea of the develo^oaent of indivi* 
daaiily» as; the supreme aim of Mdividoal developxneat; and mod^ 
ekriliMtieB has asoefrted the idea of thf esteblitiBnefit of dmaoevany iM 
•odMy m tiaa mfamale goal of sooial d«v^(pmaint> Bat rd Item 
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ideals Become wor^ilMs unless &e developiheBt of individualil^ is seoiued 

dep^dii% upon individual inolinaiaons and &e developmeni; of demo? 
oraoy through the development of altruism in social groups. Democracj, 
ndiiofa is not established upon altruism and humanism, is not solidly 
built upon a sound structure. It is unnatural and mechanioal under this 
condition and is, therefore, a source of various kinds of serious disorders. 

As the TBsi and all-round development of man consists of the develop¬ 
ments of both the phases of his life—^individual and social—^it should be 
effected jointly through the activities of education for the development 
of the individual and through the activities of the administrative and 
socitd organizatbns of the state for the development of the social conditions 
fOT democracy. Individuality in individual life and democra<^ in social life 
are similar because both of them mean to extend freedom in thdr own 
spheres for proper growth. It is only through the development of both 
of tiiese phases of human life that man can develop himself properly and 
can make his civilization progressive in nature. Man without 
conscious efforts to grow is destined to fall a victim to such savage obses¬ 
sions and crude Zeitgeists as will ultimately make his civilization grotesque 
and his 'mind insensate. And he is then inclined to become perverse 
enough to take to those activities that are detrimental to the interest 
of his self and society. And the idea that man verily is the creator of his 
own future is then none too insignificant for him. It is the progressive 
and all-round development of man that can secure and sustain the mental 
hygiene' of man and can help him to develop wisdom and happiness 
in his life. Politics of the future wiU have to take interest in the idea 
of the development of man as its basic duty and to create such conditions 
as will give individuals equal chances for the enrichment of their lives 
and the progress of their society as its practical goal. Ideals and activities 
for their realization in Politics should be similar to those of consolidated 
social groups. Politics is a social Science; it grew out of social needs. 
And as such political activities should not be directed for the achieve¬ 
ments of power and supremacy but for achieving the development and 
prci^ess of individuals. An emphasis on the importance of this ideal 
wit! raise the status of Politics in the field of human culture and make 
way for the progressive development of human happiness and civilization. 

Human life is not a mistake; nor is it fortuitous in its natural develop¬ 
ment. Although it tends to develop in a particular way it can be guided 
and directed creatively. Germs in fact, of various possibilities lie subtly 
dorayant in man. And most of these possibilities may be realized with 
the aid of methodical and creative contrivances of man. Life is a mission 
to those who seek to reconstruct it. Man’s life, surely, is a gift of 
Nature but it requires wisdom to make it good; it is the vrisdom of man 
that can make ccunmon things uncommon by making them sublime and 
attractive. 

Tbe structure of the Society of man is perhaps more complex than 
the body or the mind he possesses. Demoraraoy is a great 
oono^; but it can lead a society either to m^iocracy or to m evihi 
lo^ levd j| it) is praetfised in a society tHiere mdividuids wb wiffhout 
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proper educAtjion and otiltnre, and apecieUj fi &ej ladk lil^' of 
altruism. It is the element of altruism in man that oounjba; l^atoi 
Aristotle, Cioaro, Goethe, Emerson, Carlyle, Santayaha and others adio 
were not democrats could think, feel and work for common man because 
of the presence of the spirit of altruism in their Uvea. 

The sacrifice of justice and fairplay in a democratic society is destined 
to create catastrophic conditions by the development of the false noticm 
that even wrong-doers can, to a great extent, go with impunity under 
its control. Justice is the most precious Social virtue; all societies even 
when they are solidly consolidated, disintegrate into chaotic conditions 
if justice which naturally includes the senses of honesty and morality 
is not strictly followed in such social groups. Although free the life 
of man in a truly democratic society is always highly disciplined regarding 
his sexual life and senses of justice and morality. Discipline is the 
soul of democracy; and moral forces are the strongest forces in a dja- 
ciplined society. Sense of justice always acts eis a moral vigour for the 
integrative coordination and continuation of social groups. It is true 
that man can be assured of a contineously progressive li& only if his 
concepts of morality are allowed to reign supreme in his society. 
Democracy is not really an end in itself; it is a means to an end in 
the sense that the condition of life it advocates serves effectively to 
encourage the development of the individual in society. Freedom, after 
all, is the source of all human bliss. 

Both Education and Politics should turn to Sociology for guidance; 
initially both of them were organized for social welfare. Bofh of jliem 
should thereifore, work together to achieve an all-round deveIopmen1| 
of man. 

A free society should create conditions and contrivances for the 
natural development of all valuable human traits, qualities ai^ oapacities, 
both individual and social, namely love and altruism, knowledge and 
wisdom, faith and confidence, imagination and vision, individuality and 
service, selflessness and forgetfulness, solidarity and sympathy, com¬ 
passion and cooperation—^for offering free scopes for the complete 
development of man. There is a strong unoonscious hankering in man, 
for the realization of the condition of complete manhood and as such 
processes that seek to achieve his all-round development afe the processes 
that also make him supremely happy. 

Man is great because of his potentialities; in him lie the germs of 
hi^ possibilities which can be realized through his conscious and creaUvia 
processes of reconstruction. Man, at present, cannot even ima|^6 th.e 
extent to which he can develop himself in the lo^ run. All suggesjiionB 
and insinuations, therefore, regarding the nature of his advanced omtdition 
in remote future will certainly, appear to be extravagant and <dihnerioai. 
The most effective method for reconstructing the life of man, at has 
already been suggested, consists of thq creation of an inspirationid purpose, 
the development of the spirit of altnusm the achleTem^ of an 
aU-roimd development in life. And the importance of .thus process of 
coordination in this connection, can never jbe underef^bnMed. It ^ 
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process of coordination throU£^ which all these three conditions of 
pntpose, altruism and all-round development can he established for 
effecting the reconstruction of man. The real reconstrucison of the life 
ol man will resuscitate the spirit of his eagerness to utilize all his poii^, 
capacities and abilities to work for the welfare of man and his society. 

The greatness of a nation depends neither solely upon its material 
wealth nor upon its accumulated piles of knowledge. ^Material wealth 
alone oannot make a nation great; it can, on the other hand, work as a 
source of mischief if it is associated only with undue care for comfort 
and luxury, and not with any higher purpose of life. Uncommon 
hankering for material comfort and luxury is fatal to human civilization. 
Stores of accumulated knowledge alone cannot make a nation great either. 
A proper Organization, or rather a coordination of knowledge for the 
development of the spirit of wisdom is necessary if knowledge is to be 
utilized for making a nation great. The correct index of human civi¬ 
lization should be neither the advanced state of man's scientific knowledge 
nor his technical skill but the advanced condition of his own life. 
Aesthetic, moral and religious senses are all directly related to intelligence; 
all of them contribute to enrich the M'ealth of man's inner life. Both 
wealth and knowledge are necessary for greatness; but both of them must 
be motivated by the spirit of altruism and its derivatives which some¬ 
times may serve as excellent ideals of life. True culture seeks neither 
an extreme form of material comfort nor an excessive pattern of luxury 
as its essential requirement; it indicates the condition of the mind, 
which has general attractions for truth, beauty and goodness. 

The decadence of a civilization starts when individuals in general 
direct all their thoughts to be liniietd only to common concerns of life 
regarding food, clothing, amusement and the like, and not at all to 
higher forms of thoughts and actions that are sooially valuable smd as 
such are sources of impersonal joy and satisfaction. The establishment 
of Utopias of the external world can neither make man happy nor put 
him on the right path for his real and progressive development. It is 
through the social development of the minds! of individuids that a nation 
can attain the mellowness of the cultural maturity of man, which can 
ensure the establishment of the Utopia of the mental world. Man 
must be inspired by the vision of the possibilities of budding up a majestic 
civilizatoin. 

Uf the emotions and ideas that have inspired and influenced man 
profoundly enough to secure lasting efieots for shaping his natum and 
attitude mentions may be made of the influences of ihe beauty and 
the sublime and the effect of the conscious and unconscious utilizatioD 
of the principle of Pragmatism in his life. The influence of the beauiifld 
upon human life is entirely different from the influence of the sublime 
upon it; the beautiful and the sublime frame different mental attitudes 
by generating different feelings in the mental life of man. 

Ancient Greeks were moved and inspired by the beautiful and the 
(fiviiizatdon which they budt up wag motivated by the oonoept of beauty- 
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Anoieni^ Hindus, however, got their inspiretios under the ol 

the suhlifne end the civilization which .they ther^we, car^ted vfas tnotj* 
voted by the visionary idea of the sublime- Supremely majeotie 
mouidiainB, enormously extensive forests containing sU the beauties spd 
bounties of Nature and a clear but everchangingly colourful sky whi(di 
beotune strewn with jewels of stars at night were some of the conditions 
which developed the feeling of the sublime in .the minds of .the forest 
sages of ancient .India. The Sages, it seems, comprehended the uniquely 
healthy nature of the influence of the sublime; they, therefore, made 
certain contrivances for bringing man under its influence for the develop¬ 
ment of his Education. Their selection of places of quiet sylvan 
surroundings for contemplation and education, and their concept of 
Bregma which was a concept of the entire wholeness of the universe, 
clearly indicate that they were after the influence of the sublime for the 
transformation of the life of man. 


The spirit of pragmatism played a tremendously significant role in 
the life of man. The spirit was never wholly absent in human thought; 
and in a form it served as a primemover in certain patterns of wishful 
thinking of primitive man. The spirit of the typical form of Pragmatism 
was present in the thinking processes of ancient thinkers and Philo¬ 
sophers. Pragmatism is not a branch of Philosophy; it is really a way 
of thinking. Jt is a peculiar way of forming coordinations. 

•Wishful thinking in primitive man developed a peculiar form of- 
dignity in his life. His life was not without hopes, however imaginative 
they might be. At a higher stage when he was deprived of these because 
of the assertion of Science regarding their emptiness he felt hopelessly 
worried and isolated. TJie concept of Pragmatism is an outcome of his 
serious attemjjt to evade the idea of his insignificance and to re.store 
hope and confidence in his mind and dignity in his strenuous life. 

Truth after all, is an idea; it is generally an opinion because we 
can never reach the really final truth. And in human life although an 
entity is often made true only through actions and efforts it is not 
possible to accept the general idea that it is always utility which 
determines truth and that what is not useful is not true. What is true 
however, is that utility really determines the worthwhilenesa of an 
action or an object. It may not be possible to verify a particular f^th 
by Science, but if it promises to develop cultural, social and mental 
qualities of man it must be taken as biologically valuable. It is worth¬ 
while then, to own such a faith in life; it is utility whidb makes a faith 
worthwhile. But worthwhileness in human Ufe often develops the 
characteristics of truth. It is only in this sense that the assertion of 


Pragmatism is correct. 

If human faith is important to the extent of being biologically 
significant the doctrine of Pragmatism is extremely valuable for 
And there are reasons to beUeve that Pragmatism received rn^eot wds 
both from the concepts of Charles Darwin’s evoluti^ and J^n Stuart 
MiU’s utiUtarianism. Directly or indirectly it is tiie ^aderaisoii ^ 
use, utility or worthwhileness, which engages man m aU the pu«ui^ 
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of life. And because of its selective and survival vcduos utility, or 
vrorthwhilenesB, plays a unique role in the life of the living; it 
help^ thd determination of the line of march of evolution. The spirit 
of T’ragmatism which stresses the importance of worthwhileness in life 
is therefore, as old as life itself. 

The ide;v that the biological development of man causes him to move 
towards di\inity seems to be true to facts. Man’s dreams of the 
concepts of Utopia, Heaven, Superman and the like indicate that in 
his unconscious mind man has a basic inclination to move towards a 
particular form of goal; he seeks to develop the condition of divinity in 
his life. But apart from this ultimate goal man wants to achieve certain 
things in his individual life. And these he wants to achieve through 
the fulfilment and satisfaction of certain basic cravings of his life. For 
him to get these is to become happy. 

Happiness which is the goal of the individual life of man is not a 
vague term. It requires a world of objects and entities for the appearance 
of happiness in man’s life but four basic requirements— love, posses¬ 
sions, m aU-round development and the establishment of relations are 
indispensable for the growth of happiness in the life of man. The notion 
therefore, that man can never be truly happy in spite of all his earnest 
efforts is an idea that is still-born. Conditions that make man happy 
can certainly be created by him. 

Love in %ariou8 forms has helped the development of the individual 
and the social life of man. It has furthermore, helped the development 
of selflessness and forgetfulness which are the foundations of spiritualism 
in his life. Man cannot live by bread alone; he must have objects and 
entities which he loves. The most basic fact regarding Beligion is that 
it is an ideal; it is an ideal which comprises a scheme of Education for 
man. But its supreme endeavour is to coordinate the spirit of wholeness 
in the mind of the individual with the aid of imaginative and spiritual 
interpretations of life and Nature; and its social function is to bind 
individuals together to Horm coordinated social groups. 

The use of symbols in Beligion signifies that as a true art |t seeks 
both to conceal and to treasure its contents and aims. Man cannot do 
without Beligion; and as it represents a natural activity of man, like 
any other Art, it should be analysed and appraised from the point of 
view of human culture. The recognition of Comparative Beligion as a 
branch of Cultural Anthropology along with its analytical Studies will 
reveal the true nature of the mental life of man regarding his own concept 
of happiness and will promote the spirit of mutual understanding of 
divettee nations and races. It is only through such studies of Compara^ve 
Beligion that man can hope to move towards humanism which should 
be the Beligion of future man. 

The strong incentive to get hold of various kinds of possessions — 
material, mental and spiritual—seems to be a great craving of the mind 
of man. Man has become great because of his possessions of the know¬ 
ledge and skill of different subjects like Art, Philosophy, Beligion, Sdenca 
and Technology, in addition to the possessions of his material wealtii. 


aiiB 
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Ite extension of the empire of man will inolnde liiis oonquests of the 
mental world. 

Man B hankering for an all-round development in his life is propound. 

It is this drive for development which has made him great in life and 
Nature. In the mind of man looms the eternal question—what is the 
best of human life? Perhaps man has not yet been able to answer the 
question properly. But out of the complications of the answers have 
grown a mighty store of intellectual materials in the field of Philosophy. 

The urge to establish countless forms of relatione —^physical, m e ot sl 
and social—, which flows from the basic urge of coordination, is supreme 
in the life of man. All his constructions, devices and creations of the 
physical and the mental worlds, including his inteliectud and social ideas, 
concepts and doctrines, are undoubtedly expressions of this basic urge of 
life. The peculiar structure of the mind' of man makes him feel that his 
experiences of the material world are not at all sufficient for his adven^ 
tures. He finds pleasure in determining extra-sensory obje(*t8 and 
entities. 

Man’s concept of happiness and his ideas regarding his love, posses¬ 
sions, all-round development and establishment of relations show that 
all of them are conditioned by human society, and are as such associated 
with social implications. And the process of coordination constitutes tiie 
best natural method for the development of all these essential entities 
in the life of man for his happiness. Our ways of life and thought under 
modem conditions sewn to induce mental disorder. This is particularly 
because Science and Technology cannot supply everything that man needs 
for his mental health and happiness. Conditions of brutal competition 
and diminished form of security in his civilized life have deprived him 
of his liberty to take to those mental activities he cherishes in his heart 
of hearts. 

The feeling of true happiness flows out of the condition of the j'erfect 
form of physical and mental hai-mony. It is the supreme craving of man 
to achieve harmony in his life ; and it is not for nothing therefore, that 
he hungers for happiness. Happiness is harmony ; it is a typical form of 
coordination in the life of man. The three essential conditions that man 
requires in his society for the realization of his happiness and the fulfil¬ 
ment of his life are freedom, securiiy and the dignity of the human 
person. All progressive societies, therefore, should aim at establishing 
these conditions in the social life of man with the aid of all educational 
and governmental agencies. 

The social urge in the Organic world, is stronger and more funda¬ 
mental than the sexual urge. Many animals and birds do not breed 
when they are far away from their normal societies; they ceases to breed 
in captivity. In the life of man social considerations are so very nmal 
and natural that those who cannot develop certain tawits that are 
necessary for social living are bound to suffer from various Idnns of 
mental illness. Man’s sexual urge is only a manifestation of hia more 
fundamental^ social urge. It is the basic social force, jsad not tiie wxual 
urge, that is responsible for tihe formation of various kinds of wi’ong. 
mcurtal attitudes aberrations in the ease of man. h. .oomplate l%era- 
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11^ therefore, of the psycho-analytic theory from its basic concept of 
psn*8exui^ty together wi^ the growth of an emphasis upon the ideas 
of the unirersality and the utility of the social forces in life will in future, 
help the formation of a better technique for curing certain forms of mental 
disorders and for keeping the health of the mind of man-sound. The 
shifting of the emphasis from the idea of the all-pervading nature of 
sex to the idea of perpetual influences of social forces will surely enrich 
our ideas regarding the nature of the contents of the unconscious mind 
of man. 

Man’s life is replete with social implications; even his individual 
traits are properly developed and incubated under social conditions. 
Society is the natural medium in which man can develop his natural 
stature; he can develop his individuality only in his social milieu. 
Individuality and sociability are complementary; they are so very subtly 
coordinated that the development of one leads to the development of 
the other. Tet it will not be superfluous to suggest that the conscious 
development of both individuality and sociability should be the supreme 
aim of Education. One is an indication of the development of individual 
life and the other an indication of the development of social life 
of man. 'Ihe chief importance of sociability in human life arises 
out of its basic inclination to develop altruism which is indispensable 
for the real progress of man. Education us a socnal force must coordinate 
with all other creative forces of human society. As a process it is the 
one that brings the individual more and more into the possession of his 
ownself in his Society. Jung is correct in suggesting that varieties of 
mental diseases appear in individuals when they fail to take advantage 
of social feelings, associations and activities. Although a separate entity 
the individual life of man is a broken part of his society. 

Man as we know him is a product of his society. 'All his cravings 
and inclinations are naturally conditioned and coloured by social consi¬ 
derations. And all the significant concepts of his life, including the 
supremely vital ones like happiness, fulfilment, realization, complete 
living and the end or purpose of life gain their real and profound meanings 
only when they are formed in their social settings; they are meaningful 
only in the context of human society. And the fundamental requisite 
of man's happiness is the integration of his society. 

Man truly lives by love, hope and faith. But even then, he cannot 
gaii^ his all-round development and true happiness if the society in which 
be lives does not contain the spirits of justice, altruism and cooperation 
as its basic traits. 

It is human society which has stimulated the rise and growth of 
all creative activities, material, mental, social and spiritual, of man. 
And the impact of so'cial forces upon him is tdso responsible for the 
generation of conditions that led to thq origin and development of all such 
injects M Art, Literature, Philosophy, Beligion, Science and Technology 
In human Society. The nature of the processes, inclinations and goals 

human thoughts is to a great extent, determined by the nahore of 
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jnaa’d Society.* And no wonder diverse pettish b£ sodal conditions are 
responsibie not only for tbe appearance of difi^ent patterns of human. 
;deala and religions but also for the creation of different systems of 
Philosophy. All serious endeavours o:f man to create worthy mid useful 
objects and entites make him profoundly serene and supremely happy 
in his heart of hearts. The climax of the creative activities of m en in 
his social life will be reached only when he will be in a position to create 
the Great Society of man by coordinating all the countries of the world 
to form an Organizational Unit. It is this Great Society which will 
ultimately establish the natural commonwealth of man. And not until 
the accomplishment of this commonwealth will freedom and security 
appear naively in the life of man and his Society. Man can build up 
hie commonwealth only if he is convinced of the idea of the oneness 
of man. 

Man, can make his society affluent and can plant in his life just those 
beliefs, attitudes and values that are commensurate with the highest 
form of social living only if he is unvexed by the fear of war. War is 
waste; it is the greatest enemy of man. The spirit of despondence that 
is now widely spread in human society owes its origin to the fear of 
war. Frustration in the mind of man is a natural outcome of war and 
certain forms of armed conflicts. And this frustration has often made 
modem man antisocial and abnormal in his behaviour. 

Man cannot go beyond his society; possessed of an imaginative mind 
he can soar high but he is somehow linked always to his society. His 
intellectual thoughts and activities have directly or indirectly, grown 
out of his social ideas; his ethical and spiritual ideas and ideals have 
also come out of his social problems. All Social ideas and activities of 
man ultimately assume spiritual and symbolical garbs. Tliis is because 
man cannot remain satisfied with the things that he can seize only with 
his senses; he feels the urge to spiritualize all his ideas; ideals and rituals 
that he loves and adores. Human mind tends to transcend the limits 
of all considerations of the material world. Agencies that work to build 
and sustain human society are social and spiritual forces. It is these 
forces which also guide the destiny of man’s society and civilization. 

For the conscious development of any trait, quality or inclination 
in a natural way man. in future will find it convenient to draw upon the 
principle of coordination. The theory of vital coordination will prove 
itself to be the most fundamental and pragmatic concept in the possession 
of man. And apart from the herjditary inclinations of man the influence 
of ideas and the impact of social forces that beat upon his life are tiie 
most important factors that mould the fife of man. Though highly 
influentisd they all are invisible; they all act as dynamic fcHrces. 

Force or energy is in a sense, the ultimate reality of the world 
because nothing but the movement of energy remains ultimately in 
matter, if we continue to break it into ita component parts. All vttnous 
units which constitute atoms are in fact, units of electric charges in 
motion. And if atoms are made up of non-material energy under the 
pressure of another non-material entity—motion, it is reasonable to auggeat 

* Vide Karl Menziheiin’s Enays on the Sociology of Knowledge and lUa 
8ohel»*B Probleme of Sociology of Knowledge—for infonnatlon regwd^ certain 
aqtaota of the Soddogy of human thou^ta. 
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matter, m our modem concept, has lost its materiality.' Ibe idea 
mms philosophers to the effect that the material world «™ tfl only 
in appearance then, seems also to be authentic. 

Qlie goal of the utmost material possession: is a poor ideal for human 
life. Conquerors after reaching their limits of conquests by subjugating 
vast regions of territories and becoming masters of untold wealth and 
riches are known to have totally lost their interest and zeal for further 
acquisition. Nothing but despair fills the minds of these individuals who 
at the end, seem to be burdened with the idea of the frailiMes of human 
lives. The goal that cannot open out new avenues for new forms of 
activities cannot satisfy man. It is the constitutional structure of the 
mind of man which determines the nature of activities that are pleasing 
to him. Man’s joy lies not in arriving ut a particular goal but in his 
struggle to reach it. Activities only in connection with certain processes 
of coordination can really be supremely satisfying to him. 

Human society is not an artificial creation; it grew out of man’s 
nature. 'Hie germ of the society is a natural content of the individual 
mind of man. And man’s love for his society and its activities is 
inborn in his nature. He can really be happy therefore, if he can get 
scopes and chances for such activities as are natural expressions of his 
love for his society. The significance of sacrifice in social life becomes 
abundantly clear to us when we grasp this idea. All activities bereft 
of social ideas, idetds and considerations sooner or later, terminate, 
miserably in despair. Marvellous achievements of human thoughts and 
endeavours on the other hand, have been achieved when such activities 
have been motivated, directly or indirectly, by elements of social 
value. Thoughts and activities concerning human welfare are invaluable 
for human culture for they bid fair not only to ameliorate social conditions 
but serve also to elevate the mental condition of individuals engaged in 
such pursuits. And as these pursuits can present limitless scopes for 
such human speculations and activities as can naturally make man 
progressive in his social and individual life they embody the best ideal 
of human life. Let us call this ideal the Social Ideal of man. 

The social ideal is specially valuable for it affords an unlimited scope 
for human development; and this is because social pursuits do not suffer 
from the disadvantB^e of coming to the end of their tethers at any time. 
An ideal which can continue to be an ideal for ever is the best id^l for 
the life of man. 

The lack of a properly lofty and inspiring ideal which can stand 
supreme in. the life of man is responsible for the appearance of all the 
majyr IBs in human society; it is also fundamentally responsible for the 
generation of all discontent and unhappiness of man. Only the social 
ideal can fill the heart of man with love, hope and faith and the xnind 
with the motivation for making life richer and fuUer for ensuring the 
condikiona {suitable for complete living jend perfect aelf-realization in 
his life. An ideal is an inspiration; and it is the social ideal which will 
inspire man to take the path that can lead him to divinity and the highest 
form of human development. 

Society is divine; it resembles God in many of its diaracteristics. 
Human society like God is super-personal in character and hJ^faible io 
form. And like God; aigain, it is a solid reality m the life ci tojoa. , 



LET DEATH AS -A LOVER TAKE ME 


Trbvob Goodobr-Hill 

Liet death as a lover take me 
if be can 

for rigid as a florid puritan 
I resist all filling. Let him 
my lover mutter 
magic incantations of pleasure 
for the body 

when it halts, once and final all. 
Until succumbed, I carry life’s myth 
hesitant 

and waiting a flower in iny cunt. 
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Jatlgathane Khadya (in Bengali)—Dr. Harogopal Biswaa, M.So., D.Fhil. 
Pp. 68. Price 60P. 

It is after sincere search for a good book on dietetics that I come across 
Dr. Harogopal Biswas’ “Jatigatliane Khadya” (food in the making 
of nation). 

Having worked as Labour and Welfare Officer for many years in 
several industrial undertakings in West Bengal I have had the opportunity 
of coming in contact with many people and have, with regret, formed 
this opinion that most of our working-class people, besides many of our 
intellectuals, if I am not wrong, have no, or very scanty, idea about the 
imperatives of “food essentials” and “Vitamins in food” for health and 
disease. The need for such a book as Dr. Biswas’ can never be enough 
acknowledged at this critical juncture. I must also thank the Oovemment 
of West Bengal for its timely publication. 

A close assooiate of Sir P. C. Bay, Dr. Biswas has very admirably been 
able to indicate the problems and difficulties cozmected with our food 
habits in this Book : He treats of dietary in so adroit a manner that it 
attracts our attention to it at once ; the chapters speaking of some cause 
and analysis of certain diseases have been simply and very realistically 
dealt with. The categorical divisions of Vitamins, Proteins, Fats and 
Carbohydrates, etc. and the alternate phenomena of their want and presence 
in human body, would obviously affect particularly them that attach real 
rather than apparent importance to good physique. 

In my opinion, the Book wiU serve a great purpose to each and every 
one, whatever profession he belongs to, of us thinking of health and 
happiness essential in human life to step forward. Science tells us that 
“Vitality” comes from Vitamin foods. Vitality is the other word of life. 
It may as well be said of Dr. Biswas, an eminent dietitian, that he has 
enormously helped us know how to keep the body and soul together in a 
better^ way than is normally possible for a layman to do, by incoiporating 
many invaluable data regarding our daily requirements of food in this 
Book which, a precious gift from him indeed, I chould like everyone to 
read by way of religious book evmy day. “The man is, what he eats.” 
Hence the necessity of acquiring some systematized knowledge of the 
utility and value of the food we take, or, rather, we should take. 

P. N. Ghoshal. 





Dr. S. P. CH\TTPiBTBB’S ViSIT To SoviBT CJnION 
Prof. S. P, Chatterjoe, Head of the Department of Geography, 
University of Calcutta has been invited to visit the U.S.S.R. The 
invitation was received through the University Grants Commission, 
who wanted to boar the cost of the visitir's international travel while 
his expenses in the Hoviet Union would be borne by the Soviet 
authorities. Dr. Chatterjee intends to go 1o Prague in the first in.stance 
to deliver his presidential address before ili*^ Cointniss'on on Applied 
Geography and then d'sires to pio’eed ti Warshaw and to deliver a 
course of lectures there as guest of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
He will stay in the Soviet Union from the last week of September 
to the end of the first week of November, 1965. 

Professor Chatterjee has been allowed by the University ?o accept 
the study tour abroad. 


UNivERsrry invitations 

The following invitations ha\e been received by the University 
from the undernoled organisations for participation in the Congress/ 


Conference noted against each : 

1. Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, Ministy of Horae Affairs. 

2. Indian Philosophical Con¬ 
gress. ■ 

3. Indian Institute of Cliemical 
Engineers. 

1. Indian Society Theoretical 
and Applied Mechanics. 

5. Dept, of Atomic Energy, 
Gevt. of India. 

6. Indian History Congiess 

7. Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peatba. 

8. Anatomical Society of India. 
10—2150 P—IX 


Seminar on Jnnenile Delinquency 
Role of the Police, New Delhi, 
from 25.11.6.5 to 27.11.6.5. 

39th Session New Delhi from 
26.12.65 to 29 12 65. 

18th Annual General Meeting, 
Jadavpur, Deccmbei 1965. 

10th Congre=s, Madras, 20.12.65 
to 24.12.65. 

Symposium on Cosmic Bays, 
Bombay, 13.12.65 to 17 12tC5. 
v7th Session, Allahabad, 29 12.65 
to 31.12.65. 

Seminar on “Method of Sanskrit 
Teaching” Tirupali, December. 
XlVth Annual Conference, 
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Q. Indian Assoclaiion of Special 
Libraries and Information 
Centres, 

10. Akhil Bharatiya Saliitya 
Sauimelan. 

11. Association of Physiologist 
and Pharmacologists of India. 

12. Institute of Fuel Research. 

* 

13. Indian Mathematical Society. 

14. Institute of Indian Foundi}- 
men. 

15. Indian Political Science 
Conference, 



6th Conference, Trivandrum, 
27J2.65 to 31,11.66. 

Amravati, November-December. 

Annual Meetings, Lucknow, 
27.12.6r) to 29.12.65. 

Symposium on “Problems of 
Energy Supply in India daring 
the 4th li’ive ^■ear Plan. 

Slst Conference, Jaipur, Decem¬ 
ber. 

Seminar on Moulding Techno¬ 
logy, Puwai, December. 

‘ijih Session, Mysore, Deceinbei 



Botificattoitiet 


UNIVERSIIW OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/686/9 (AfH.) 

It 18 hereby notified for general information that in extension of the^ affiliation 
already granted, the Bethnne College has been affiliated in Alternative English to the 
Pre-Univeraity Arts and Soienoe, Pre-Medioal and B.A. standards with effiMt from the 
oommeneement of the seasion 1666-66, i.e. with permission to present candidates in Uie 
above mentioned subjects at the Pro-University Arte and Science and Pre-Medical 
examinatioiu in 1966, B.A. Fort I Examination in 1067 and B.A. Part II Examination 
in 1968, and not earlier. 

Senate House, Q. C. RAYCHAUDHUBI 

Calcutta, Registrar. 

The 8rd September, 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. No. C/o60/84 (Affi.) 

Il is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Dinabandhu Institution, Howrtdi, has been affiliated in all 
compulsory subjects and in Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Income Tax and Costing 
to the B.Ctom. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the ^session 
1965-66, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at 
the B.Com. Part I examination in 1667 and B Com. Part II Examination in 1968 and 
not earlier. 

Senate Rouse, G. C. RAYCHAUDHUBI 

Calcutta, Registrar. 

The 4th September, 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OF^CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/813/46 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the^ affiliation 
already granted, the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in ^Iitioal 
SoioncA to the B.A. Honoitfs standeH*d and in Botany to the B.A. and B.^. Honoms 
standards with effisot from the commencement of the session 1966-66, i.e., withperrassion 
1 o present candidates in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.A. B.8c. Part I 
Examinations in 1967 and B A. and B.Sc. Part II Examinations 1968 and not earlier. 

Senate House, RAYCHAUDHUBI 

Calcutta, Registrar. 

The 10th September, 1965. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notifioatim No. CSR/I/8t. ,66 

It is notified for general information that the Chancellor has bwn pleas^ to 

assent to the following Statutes fixing the ratM of enminaticn fee of tto B.A., B,8o. 

and B,Com, lawier th^yised Thrsf-Year Degree Course Regulations 

*'Tbs foe of the followingexaBainetions under the revised Three*¥«Mir 

Degree Course Regulations be fixed as stated against eaoh . ' 
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tsfipi’. 


BA. Fart 1 

a * / 

Rs. 26 

BA. Part II 

• « 

Rs. 30 

B.Sc. Part 1 

• • 

Re. 26 

B.Sc. Part II 


Rs. 30 

B.Com. Part I 

• f 

Rs.26 

B.Com. Part 11 

* 

Rs. 30 


n-nrl on additional foe of Be. 6 for each part in cose of students offering Honours. 
The fee for B.Com. Special Honours Examination be fixed at Bs. 16 for eaoh part.” 

The above Statutes wore accepted by the Senate on 6. S., 66 as recommended by 
the Syndicate on 8. 1., 66. 

Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

The 7th Septem^r, 1965. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSK/QIQS 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter 
XXXVII-E of the Regulations relating to the Diploma in Journalism were adopted by 
the Academic Council on 13. 3., 65 and accepted by the Senate on 5.6.,65., 

*<(1) That the following new section Sec. 4A be inserted after section 4 of 
Chapter XXXVII-E of the Regulations relating to the Diploma Examination in 
Journalism :— 

4A. If a student after completion of a regular course of study for the examina¬ 
tion under Section 3 above does not register himself os a candidate for or does not 
present himself at or fails to pass the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion he may appear at any of the two following examinations without fresh 
attendance at lectures on payment of the prescribed fee on each occasion and on 

g roduotion of a certificate from the Seoreta^, Standing Committee for Journahsm or 
om a member of the Senate testifying to his good character during the intervening 
period. No such candidate will be allowed to appear at any subsequent examination 
unless he prosecutes a fresh coarse of study for one year in accordance with the 
Regulations., 

(2) That the last sentence of Section 6 of the Regulations be deleted.” 

The above changes would take effect from the examination of 1966. 

Senate House. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 

The 14th September, 1966 Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/10/65 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in the syilabuB for 
the 3-year B.Sc. course in Botany were adopted by the Academic council on 13.3.,66 and 
accepted by the Senate on 5.6.66 :— 

That the following topic, viz., Rhinia, Asteroxylem and Fsilophyten under the 
Section Paleobotany in Paper II (Theoretical) of the Botany Honours course and before 
Fossils (p. 71 of the Revised Regulations) be inserted. 

That the words “Nitrogen fixation and Nitrofication” be inserted after “Mechanism 
of Photosynthesis” and before “Synthesis of Protein and Pat” under Paper n, 
Section V (Botany Pass). 

That the words "Nitrogen Metabolism including nitrogen fixation and nitrifica¬ 
tion. Metabolism of carbohydrate-fats and oiganic cuiids” be inserted after "pigments” 
ana before “Translocation and storage of food” under Paper V (Honours)”. 

The above changes would take effect from the Part I Examination of 1967 and 
Port II Examination of 1968. 


Senate House, 

Tee 11th September, 1965. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. OSR/11/66 

It is notified for genawl information that the following Trahsitery B«mlationB 
wlatang to the D.T.R.P. asamihatien were aooepted by l^e Aoadei&o teunoilon 
UJ.66: . . 
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"Notwithstanding anything oontsind in CSi^te^ Lll-A of the Regulations, 
candidates who have studied the Diploma Ooorse in Town and Be^onal Plann^ 
under the Old Regulations may be permitted to appear at D.T.RJP. Examination 
under the Old Regulations which shall be held for them up to the examination to be 
held in 1967.’! 

The above Transitory Regulations would take iuunediate effeot. 


Senate House, 

The 181^ September, 1966. 


J. a MUKHERJEB 
AmI. Begutmr 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/12/6. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in the Regulations 
relating to the M.D., M.S., and M.O. Examinations were adopted by the Academic 
Connoil on 1.8.64 and aeoepted by the Senate on 16.9.64 :— 

‘*That the following new paragraph bo inserted at the end of Section 6 of 
Chapteers XLVII (p. 666), XLVXII (p. 668) and XLIV (p. 670) of the RcgulaticniB 
relating to the M.D., M.S. and M.O. Examinations :— 

'*In the matter of commendation of the thesis, the opinion of the majority of 
members of the Board of Adjudicators or Examiners shall prevail.” 

The above changes would take effect from the examinations of 1964. 


Senate House, 

The 13th September, 1965. 


J. C. MUKHERJEE 
Afat. Jteffiatrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/I3/65. 


It is notified for general information that the following Transitory Regulations 
relating to admission of students, who were registered for the 2-year Degree Course 
Examinations but oould not either pass tho same or appear thereby to the S-year 
Degree Examinations (Pass Course) in beth Parts I and II in the same year were 
accepted by the Academic Council on 11.9.6 > : 

"Notwithstanding an 3 rthing contcuned anywhere in the Regulations for the 
2-year Degree Course Examinations as also in the Regulations for 3-year D^ree 
Course Examinations uid also the Ordinances governing tho cases of Non-oollegiate 
and external students, it is hereby provided — 

That the students who appeared at the B.A. B.Sc. or B.Com. (2-year oourses) 
Examinations as external or Non-oollegiate candidates in 1966 or in previous years and 
failed to pass the same or those who registered their names for the said examinations 
but did not appear, may be allowed to appear at both the Part I and Fart II 
Examinations simultaneously in Pass Course only of 3-year Degree Courses in 1966 
os Non-ooUegiate students provided they fiilfil the usual conditions laid down for the 
purpose. The students ofiforing Science subjects for which a practical couise is 
necessary under the Regulations, must produce a certificate from the Prino^al of a 
oollege afiBlliated to this University or from some other authority approved by the 
Sjmdicate, to the effect that they have taken such a course of practical training 
during the session immediately preceding the examination. 

If such students register their names for both the parts of the examination but 
fail to appear at or to para the Part I Examination in a subject or subjects (a group of 
subjects or groups of subjects), they will be deemed to have failed at their examination 
aa a whole irrespective of their result at the Part I Examination, and they will have to 
appear at both Parts I and II of the examination in the next succeeding year. 

But if such students appear at and pass tho Part I Examination—no matter 
whether they foil to appear at or to pass the Part 11 Examination—^tbey will be 
entitled to receive a oertifloate as provided in the Revised Regulations for the 3-year 
Dagree Course Examinations. These candidates may appear at the Fart II Examination 
onfy in the next suoceeding year. 

The examination of the candidates will be conducted according to the provisioDa 
of the Revised Regulations for the Three-Year D^ree Course Examinations, and, in 
order to paaa the examination the candidates will have to obtain the pasB macks 
aooording to the Revised Regulations for the 3-year Degree Course Examinations. 

Those candidates who appeared at the 2-year Degree ExaminationB witb Honoms 
in a subjeot but failed to pass the same or who registered their namra witj^ Honours 
bat could not appear at the examination in 1965 may get the above ^vilege of 
i^peating at the examinations if they appear in the Pass Ctoorse. 

The above Regulations would take immediate efiect, 

fitoste Hobse, 

Ths 18ti> S^teBfi}w,'^1066. 


J.C.HUKHERmB. 

AMHtta0''M9gkmm 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

I Nolifloation No. OSR/14/65 

It is notiaed for gsnsral infor .nation that the following changes in Ohapten XLIV 
and XLV of the Regulations relating to the First and Final MH.B.S. Examinations 
wore accepted by tho Aoademio Council on llth September, 1965 :— 

"ThOT tho following senteno lie added after the Erst sentence of See. 2 the 
Regulations for the First M.B.B.S. Examination after the Erst sentence of para 2 of 
Sec. 2 of the Fmal M.B.B.S. Regulations (pages 686 and 601 respectively of the 
University Regulations) :— 

‘Every candidate sent op for the examination by an affiliated ooUege shall 
produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent study, (c) of having satisfac¬ 
torily passed the college periodical examinations and other tests and (d) of probability 
of passing the examination.* 

The above changes would take immediate effect. 

Senate House, J. c. MUKHERJEE, 

The 16th September, 1966. Aeaistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSn Y 


Notification No, CSR/16/C6 

It is noti^d for general information that the following change in Chapters LVIII 
of the Regulations relating to the P.-G, Diploma in Home Science were accepted by 
the Academic Council on 11.9.65. 

"T^t Sections 2(a) and (b) of Chapter LVIII of the Regulations relating to tho 
P.-Q. Diploma in Home Science be replaced by the following : (page 341 of Appendix F 
of the Regulations). 

2. Any woman candidate may be admitted to the examination provided that 
after passing the B.A. or B.Sc, or any other equivalent Examination she has prosooutod 
for not less than one academical year regular coursO of study in the subjects offered 
by her, in one or more colleges affiliated to the University for tliis purpose, and has, 
in addition, undergone a course of practical training as indicated in Section 9 below.” 

The above changes would take immediate effect. 

Senate House, j, c. MUKHERJEE, 

The ISth September, 1966. Aasiatant Regiatrar. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/16/65 


It is notified for general information that the following Trantitory Regulations 
regarding the old 3-year Degree Course Examinations were accepted by the Aocidemio 
Council on 11.9.66 : 

“Notwithstanding an 3 rthing contained to the contrary in the Old Regulations for 
the Three-Year Degree Course Examiuations as also the Transitory Regulations as 
given in the Notification No. CSR/24/64, dated 29.9,64, it is hereby provided that— 

1. If a candidate (Pass and Honours) under tiie old 3-5^ar Degree Course 
Regulations appear at the Part I Examination and fails to secure qualifying or pass 
morto as the case m^^ be in one subject only, compulsory, elective or subsidiary or 
hav^ secured qualifying or pass marks in other subjects, ftils to appear in one 
Bubjeot only, ooinpulsory, elective, or subsidiary, he will have option to • ppear at 
Part 1 Examination in that subject in the same year in which he appears at Fart II 
Examination. 

2( If such a candidate fails to appear at or to secure qualifying or pass marks in 
the Part I Exammation in tjiat subject his results at the Part 11 Examioation will 
not be token into consideration and he will be allowed two more chances to repeat the 
Port I Ex am i nat ion in that subject and the Part II Examination in the immediateiy 
succeeding year. 

8. If such a candidate secures qualifying or pass Tnurkg in the Part I Examination 
only but fails to pass the Exa mina tion as a whole he will be allowed two more chanou 
to appear at the Part H Examination only to pasi the Exaounation. 

The provitions of the above Regulations will also apply in the oases of students 
Sshoj'jBppeared at the Parti Examination in one subject along with the PartH 
Bxamii^tioa in 1966.” 

Tlie above Transitory Ragidations would toko effisot. 


SemutoBotue, 

The l8th Ssptember, 1965. 


J.G.MUKHEBJSB| 
AaaktaaaSagiatrmt-d'i' 
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UNIVERSITY OF OALOUTTA 
Notifioation. No. C/628/1»I (A<!3.) 

It is haraby notified for general information that in extension of the afliliation 
already panted, the Bajkal ACilemi Ifahavidyalaya has been affiliated in FnglUi, 
Bengali, Phyaioe, Chemistry and Mathematics to the P. U. Soimoe standard with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 t.e. with permission to proeont 
cmid dates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 
1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, O. C. BAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta SegitCrar, 

The 15th September, 1965 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification. No. C/657/143 (Afit.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
alreat^ granted, the Prabhu Jagatbandhu College has been affiliated in English, Bengali, 
Physics, ChemUtry and Mathematics to the P. IT. Science standard and in Mathematies 
to the P. U. Arts standard with effect from the cummenceineut of the session 1965-86 
t.e. with permission to present oandidates in the above mentioned subjects at the 
Pre-University Examinations in 1966. 

Senate House, 

Calcutta, 

The 1.5th September,: |1965 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


O. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 
Regisirat . 


Notification No. C'636/139 (Aflfi.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Vivekunanda Satabarsiki ifahavidyalaya, Manikpara, Midni^iur, 
has been affiliated in Commercial Geography to the P. U. Arts standard and in 
Sanskrit to the P. U. Arts and B A. Pass standard-^ with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission tn ))re.sioit candidates in the above 
mentioned subjects at the Pre-University examination in 1960, B.A. Fart I 
Examination in 19C7 aritl.B.A. Part II Examination in 1966 and not earlier. 

Senate House. G. C. RAYOHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta. Regiatrar. 

The 16th September, 1965 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification. No. C/710/130 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for goneral information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Belda College has been affiliated in Commercial Geography to 
the Pre-University Arts standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1965-66/.e. with permis.sion to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at 
the Pre-University Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 

Senate House, Q. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta. Regiatrar. 

The 2tst September, 1965 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA j 
Notification No. C/729/59 (*ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affilia tio n 
already granted, the Sarajini Naidu College fop Women baa been affiliated in. Political 
So&snoe to the B.A. Hona. Standard and in Mattiematios to the B.A. and B.So. Hmis. 
etaoards with effect from the eommoncement of the aesaion 1966-66 i.«. witii 
p<n- tni««tiV.n to preaent oandidates in the above mentioned subjects at tlm BA., and 
B.8o. Piwt 1 Examinations in' 1967 and B.A. and B.So. Fwt 11 Examinations in 
1668 and not earlier. 

Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

'ColotttiA Regiatrar. 

The 20th September, 1965 
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UNIVBRSITy OP CALCUTTA 
Notifloation No. C/675/161 (Affl.) 

It is hereby noticed for general information that the Pingla niana Mahavidyalaya 
has been afiSliated in Engli^, Bengali, Civioa, History, Logie and Commeroul 
Qragraphy to the Pre-University Arts standard and in English, Bengali, Economios, 
History, Political Science and Philosophy to the B.A. Pass standard with effect from 
commencement of the se'^sion 1985-66, i.s. with permission to present candidates in 
the abovementioned subjects at the Pre-University Examination in 1966, B.A. 
Part 1 Examination in 1967 and.B.-A, Part II Examination in 1968 and not earlier. 

Senate House, G. 0. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta, Begiatrar, 


UNIVBRSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/737/162 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified fur general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Bon Hooghly College of Commerce has been affiliated in all 
compulsory subjects including Advanced Accountancy and Auditing as elective subjects 
to the B. Com Pass standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1966-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects 
at the B. Com. Part I Examination in 1967 and B. Com. Part II Examina'ion in 1968 
and not earlier. 

Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta. Registrar. 

The 2l8t September, 1966 


UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/721/19 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation 
already granted, the Dum Dum Motijheel College has been affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Physics, Chemistry and Biology to the Pre-Medical standard with effect from 
the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in 
the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-Medical examination in 1966, and not 
earlier. 

Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta, Registrar, 

The 22ad September, 1965 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Correction Slip 

Please read ‘thereat’ with a comma thereafter, in place of the word ‘thereby’ 
mentioned in the beginning of line 4 of the Notification No. CSR/13/65 dated 13.9.65, 
circulated to all CoUeges a few days ago. 

Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 

Calcutta, Asst. Regist rar. 

The ysth September, 1965 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/8/65 

It is notified for genend information that the Vice-Chancellor, in exercise of the 
power conferred on him by Section 10(4) of the Calcutta University Act, 1961, has 
been pleased to approve of the following olianges in Chapter LIII-B of the Regulations 
r^atiM to the Master of Engineering (T^hlio Health) and the changes will take 
effect from tiie examination of 1966 : 

the existing Section 6 of the Regulations relating toM. E. (P.H.) 
examineiti^^ppoaring under Chapter LIII B (p. 875) be replaced by tho following : 



NOirfFIOAtCIOKS 


1965]^ 

Tb» Exam^iwiion dudl eoati^ of itha following t 

1. (•) Banitorjr Miorobiology 
(b) Cjxanuinioabte Diseases 

2. (a) !Pab1io Heallh Praetioe 
(b) Statistics 

. 3. (a) Sanitary Chemistry 
(b) Biology 

4. (a) Water Supply 
(b) Sewerage 

6. Water Purification 

6. Waste Water Disposal 

7. (a) General Sanitation 
(b) Industrial Hygiene 

8. Design of Public Health Engineering Works 

9. Viva-Voce 

10. Sessional 
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Haximnm Marks i 

SO 

60 

60 

60 

60 

50 

60 

60 

100 

100 

60 

60 

200 

200 

300 

1400 


2. That the existing Section 9 of the said Regulations (p. 876) be replaced by 
the following : 

The limits of the subjects for the course of studies may be as follows : 

1. (a) Sanita^ Microbiology-Microbes : Laboratory methods in the study of 

microbes : Transmission of microbial diseases through food, water and air : Bacteris- 
logy of air and water-standards : Elements of Immunology; Common parasitic 
infections : Entomology. 60 marks 

(b) Communicable Diseases—Mode of transmission of common communicable 
diseases ; their distribution and methods of control ; Principles of Epidemiology : 
Epidemiology of gastro-intestinal diseases—tuboroulosis, plague, malaria and filaria, etc. 

60 marks. 

2. (a) Public Health Praotie—^Fhilosopy of Public Health—changing concepts- 

Preventive mid Social Medicine—team work in Public Health ; History of Publio 
Health Administration ; Organisaton and Administration of Public Health at different 
levels—^international, National, State and Local : Integrated health oare in rural areas 
Health Centres—Community Development and National Extension Servioe : Programme 
Personal Health Service : Principles and practice of Health Education : Public Health 
and Social Security Laws. 60 marks 

(b) Statistics—^Fundamental procedures for the Colleotion, tabulation and 
presentation of data ; Vital Statistics ; Rates and Ratios ; Statistioal Parameters ; 
Correlation ; Design of experiments ; Probabilities and Physioal measurements : 
Statistic in Hydrology : Population estimates. 60 marks 

3. Sanitary Chemistry and Biology—General Chemistry ; Principles of Chemistry 

and Biology applied to Sanitary Engineering Practice ; Chemical and Microeoopio^ 
analysis of water and sewage : Colleotion of Samples ; Interpretation of results; 
Bio^emistry of Sewage treatment; Algae—its presence and control: Biology of fresh 
and polluted water; Limnology. 60-f60 

4. Water supply and Sewerage—-Water Consumption : Variations in demand : 

Study of rainfall; Stream flow : Ground Water ; Reservoirs Dams. Reservoir mtakes ; 
Devwopment of ground water sources; Design and oonstruotion of river intakes : 
CoUe^ion of waste water ; Estimation of storm flows : Hydraulic elemente of sewers ; 
Design of sewerage system ; Sewer layings : Maintenance of sewerage system ; Water 
ai^ Bewi^e Pumping stations. Types and ohoioe of pumps. 80-+'60 

6. Water Purification—Water quality requirement: Principles of administration: 
Coagulation and Filtration : Aeration : Con^l of Algae ; Softening : Taste and 
odour control and disinfeotion : Removal of iron manganese, flourides, etc. Design 
Criteria and maintenance of the treatOient plants : Water Plant Laboratory, Labora- 
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THE GREEK DECADENCE 

Dr. P, S. Sastri 
Nagpur University 

The idea of decadence presumes, rightly or wrongly, that there 
has been or is a degeneration or regress in the historical process. 
This decay is relative to a period of effulgence and glory, and seems 
to connote an abrupt change intervening between great periods of 
creative imagination and intellectual awakening. But the evolution 
of human institutions tells a different tale ; for the process of evo¬ 
lution is, on the one hand, continuous, and on the other it is an 
endeavour for better patterns. To take an example, the Church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople sprang into existence in 530 A.D. 
in which year the Athenian schools of philosophy were closed for 
ever by Emperor Justinian who built it. This Church is described 
as “ the most perfect work of art that has yet been known in organic 
beauty of design and splendour of ornament.” Here we find the 
first prime of Christian architecture closely following the heels of 
the alleged decadence of Pagan culture. The principle based on 
the continuity of the historic process interprets a decadent age in a 
quite favourable and sympathetic light. We can, therefore, presume 
tentatively that decadence is an age that bears a deep contrast to the 
classical period, cont^ning within itself, at the same time, the seeds 
of a future development. 

The classical period, like a mood of intoxication, exhibits a mental 
or spiritual tension and conflict, and the accompanying emotional 
and imaginative excitement. When this mood ap^ars to be on 
the decline, there “begins the relaxation of the spiritual tension. This 
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relaxation makes the individual r^tect ,i^h himself and exanune 
himself critically. And the age $ucdwding to the classical period 
is an age of introspection, an dige of reflection, an age of ideas ; in 
a word, it is an age <rf intense intellectual curiosity. 

The philosophy of Plato, the intense spiritual tragedy of Euri¬ 
pides, the comic spirit of Aristophanes and Menander, and the pasto- 
ratism of Theocritus came in the age of decadence. The various 
schools of action known as stoicism, cynicism, cyrenaicism, and 
epicureanism arose speaking of duty and of the nature and duties 
of man. These schools were the offsprings of the mood of reflection 
in an age of disillusionment; and these creeds are based on the 
belief that life can be made liveable if only we have sense, courage, 
resignation, and devotion to duty. Marcus Aurelius, the stoic philo- 
sopherking of the decadence, sums up this faith in the words : “ Even 
in a palace life may be led well.” Greek decadence also bequeathed 
the love of humanity. A strange, but significant, echo is to be found 
once again in Marcus Aurelius, who, with a fervour, says : “ The 
poet says, ‘ dear city Cecrops ’; wilt thou not say, ‘dear city of God ’ ?” 
And Cicero, ‘ the man charged with humanity,’ the decadent philo¬ 
sopher, wrote that classic treatise On Duly. This sense of humanity 
is a powerful impulse in the Decadence. And in the later comedy 
of Greece, we come across the frequent utterance : 

“ I am human, and I count all that is human my own.” 

This human approach closed the age of heroes and of hero-worship. 
We no longer see the mythical and semidivine heroes indulging in 
miracles, and dominating the poetic imagination. This love of 
humanity brings with it a deep sense of realism, a rich vein of com- 
monsense. This compels people not to seek satisfaction for their 
ills in an aery dogma, but in a realization of the tragic core of human 
existence. Such a realization can make one either a tragic poet 
of a rare depth of feeling or thought, or a profound thinker ; and 
a third alternative lies in the poetry of escape. 

Classical Athens bequeathed rare and valuable literary treasures 
and splendid achievements, raised the standards of duty and the 
dvic consdousness, and finally humanised law and kindled 
high ideals. There was an exuberant optimism with an undercurrent 
of unconsdous hypocrisy, for it lacked a critical self examination 
and a mind that can think out its problems to the logical end. The 
funeral oration of Pericles itself is self-condemnatory, since the ideals 
it embody are such that it is hard to realize them. This dassicd 
period, the a^ of action and achievement, was succeeded by the 
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age of criticism ; and the p^ple of ^ new began examming 
critically and criticising bitterly the conduct of thdr fatiliers and foie^ 
fathers. The best of traditions was inherited by PlatO and Euriindes^ 
and both as critics and sceptics rebelled against it. And it is onfy 
when the best tradition is attacked, an age learns to examine itself 
and to reflect upon itself. These two great men acx^pted the * Athe¬ 
nian ideals of free thought, free speech, democra<y, virtue and patrio¬ 
tism.* But they attacked their country because she was false to 
these ideals. 

In this age we no longer hear that the very name of democracy 
is beautiful. The angry outburst of Cleon, “ It has been proved 
again and again that a* democracy cannot govern an empire,” is 
quite significant. The Athenian Alcibiades spoke at Sparta : ” Of 
course all sensible men know what democracy is, and 1, better than 
most, from personal experience ; but there is nothing new to be 
said about acknowledged insanity.” This is a faithful picture of 
Athens during the supremacy of Cleon, during the age of Plato and 
Euripides. Plato and Euripides, the great admirers and friends of 
the democratic Athens, were forced to be sceptical regarding the 
future. In the “ Ion ” of Euripides, Athens is a city ” full of terror ’* 
where men “ who are good and might show wisdom are silent and 
never come forward.” The cruel treatment meted out to the Melian 
envoy by Athens, made the thinking Athenian highly reflective, for 
this revealed the triumph of naked sin and ghastly crime. This in¬ 
ward fall of the Athenians is given to us by Euripides in his “ Trojan 
Women,” and by Plato in his account of the oligarchic young man. 

It was a time, says Thucydides, when ‘ men tried to surpass all 
the record of previous times in the ingenuity of their enterprises and 
the enormity of their revenges.’ This was the new era set in motion by 
the Peloponesian War, which rudely shook the Athenian coraplac^y 
and democracy. The era of degradation and embitterment in Greek 
public life commenced. Cleon warns his countrymen not to be 
misled * by the tfiree most deadly enemies of empire, pity and charm 
of words and the generosity of strength.’ The first two deadly 
enemies are the philosophers trained by Plato, and the poets nourished 
by Euripides. This distrust of poetry and philosophy is in itself a 
mark of the Decadence, in so far as it reveals the attitude of a section 
of the public. 

The official prophets of Delphi declared at the begiimmg.||r the 
war that Apollo had assured the Spartans that if they faug|t?^weU 
they would conquer and that He, the Ood, would be fighting for 
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them. Euripides as a pious Athenian attacks Delphi; and it is not 
m^ly Delphi that will fall according to him, but the whole structure 

Greek religion and mythology. And it is in this light that he 
turns his crusade against the Gods of ancient Greece. In “ Hippo- 
lytus,” he banishes “ the gods ” and derives sin from something 
that is in human nature, for the hope of moral improvement can be 
realised only when Aphrodite or Artemis cease to be external powers. 
In “ Andromache,” Apollo fails to punish the blasphemer at the 
time of his offence ; but the God waits for no reason till he comes 
a second time ; and then he has come to make amends, but a villanous 
set of conspirators make Apollos’ enemy their victim. This im¬ 
potence of the Athenian gods has degraded even the Athenians them¬ 
selves. 

At the callous behaviour of the Athenian king, Theseus, the seven 
mothers in the “ Suppliant women ” grow wild ; whereupon Aethra, 
the king’s mother, asks him whether the wrong is to exist unchecked. 

‘ Thou shalt not suffer it, thou being my child ! Thou hast seen 
men scorn thy city, call her wild of counsel, mad ; thou hast seen 
the fire of morn Flash from her eyes in answer to their scorn. Come 
toil on toil ; it is this that makes her grand ; Peril on peril ! And 
common states, that stand, in caution, twilight cities, dimly wise— 
ye know them, for no light is in their eyes. Go forth, my son, and 
help. My fears are fled. Women in sorrow call thee, and men dead.” 
Here we have Athens as the champion of Hellenism, true piety, free 
thought, and enlightenment. And Plato was remarking in his Aca¬ 
demy—“ Then no Hellene should be owned by them as a slave ; 
that is a rule which they will observe and advise the other Hellenes 
to observe ” (469 c.). Theseus recovers the dead bodies which are 
ghastly and which can be touched by none but slaves. He does not 
want to restore the bodies to the mothers for that would increase 
their bitter sorrow. His sympathy for the suffering demands that 
the bodies be burnt in peace and only the decent ashes be given to 
them. He himself takes up the dead bodies, washes their wounds, 
a^d ‘ shows love.’ A spectator asks : “ How dreadful! was he 
not ashamed ?” The answer was an emphatic ‘ No “ Why should 
men be repelled by another’s sufferings ?” From revulsion he passes 
into a desire to help. This is to be the character of the ideal Athenian, 
for the Athenian is to overcome the corruption, embitterment, and 
egotism that have been eating him away. What he requires is charac¬ 
ter » and character demands the development of Conscience, of ^e 
Ih di^er words, a sound educational planning is necessary 
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and Plato undertook to do it in his Republic and Laws. This edu> 
cation aims at making the individual conform to the Law. 

The Theban herald in the “ Suppliant Women ” asks : “ Who 
is the monarch of this land ?” Theseus corrects him—“ There is 
no monarch (tyrannos) here. This is a free city ; and when I say 
a free city, I mean one in which the whole people by turns take part 
in the sovereignty and the rich have no privilege as against the poor ” 
(399-408). These are the sentiments spontaneously emanating from 
the “ Lovers ” of the beautiful city. “ How can your Greeks stand 
up to me in battle ?” asked Xerxes, “ When they are all free with 
no Master to compel them ?” “ Free as they are,” answered the 
Spartan, “ they have one Master over them called the Law, whom 
they fear more than thy servants fear thee. And he commands them 
never to turn tail in battle.” These were the sentiments of Greece 
once ; and Plato, Euripides and Aristophanes were dejected to notice 
the disappearance of the very ideals. And they were striving in their 
works and lives to realize these very ideals. But this is an impossi¬ 
bility in the age of feverish egotistic excitement. 

Of this Decadence, Plato and Euripides are the representative 
voices. Their lip-service to religion, ridicule of the traditional gods, 
rejection of the divine will, criticism of the Athenian democracy, make 
them stand in profound contrast to the classical Athens. They loved 
Athens tenderly and passionately ; and if Athens is false to her ideals 
they cannot afford to love her still. But their hatred is mingled with 
iheir love. Such an outlook is visible in the ” Medea ” and 
” Hecuba ” of Euripides ; and it is also in Plato who, while con¬ 
demning the Athens of his day, hymns the ideal of Pan-Hellenism. 

Plato was preoccupied with the problem of Education in his 
Republic, the problem of building up the character of the individual. 
It is with this end in view that he framed a syllabus of studies ; and 
his Academy constitutes the foundation for our universities and 
university education. The age of Decadence was responsible for the 
organisation of university teaching at Athens and Alexandria, and 
for drafting a syllabus which is closer to that of Plato. 

Another remarkable contribution of the Decadence is the deve¬ 
lopment and perfection of the artistic form ; and this is one diing 
we owe to Plato, whose “ peculiar contribution was the artistk: 
dialogue, a work of art, written with that apparatus for perSBading, 
charming, or even dazzling the hearer.” Aristotle observes that 
‘ no one would teach geometry that way.’ (Rhet 3-J-6). Yet the 
conversations in the dialogues of Plato represent the actual speeches 
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the philosophers, whoi|L-he knew intimately and whom he was 
able to parody in a subtle way. Ihey are true to life and they aits 
at ^ving us the facts, not conclusions or theories. Most of them 
are inconclusive with the result that many a scholar began specukting 
on the unwritten doctrine taught by Plato id his Academy. Plato’s 
treatises on philosophy thus become valuable to us primarily as a 
species of beUes lettres, as great works of art. And it is the charm 
of this artistic form that helped in the preservation of these dialogues. 

Plato’s care for exact form has resulted in another remarkable 
thing. The quotations made from the Iliad and Odyssey by the 
writers of the fourth and third centuries differ greatly from our text 
of Homer. Even Aristotle seems to have had a text of Homer different 
from that of ours ; and the earliest manuscripts too prove this. But 
it is strange to observe that the numerous quotations from Homer 
that we find in Plato, are closer to our present text. From this it is 
clear that every Athenian in the fourth and third centuries had his 
own version of Homer’s texts. And it appears that Plato recons¬ 
tructed and re-edited Homer. He “ constructed his Homer text 
so well, with so much attention to detail and such sense of poetic 
style, that when his books were sent over to the Alexandrian library 
his text was used as a basis by the great Alexandrian scholars, or at 
last exercised, in conjunction with the immense respect in which 
Plato was otherwise held, a great influence upon them.” And thus 
we arrive at the definitive text of Homer. 

This anxiety for artistic form leaves Plato undogmatic, while in 
the subsequent thinkers we find a separation between the philosophers 
and public life. In Plato proper we have usually the discussion of 
a problem, the exchange of views, a deep understanding of the diffi¬ 
culties, and pregnant suggestions. He does not insist on the results 
adiieved, but on the process, on a deep and penetrating study and 
understanding of the great problems of human life. It is this in¬ 
tellectual process that we find in Plato and in Euripides; and feeling 
is kept subservient to it. It is from this great tradition that we derive 
our epneeption of the “ Humanities,” ‘‘ Humane letters.” 

Another remarkable factor is the rise and growth of literary 
criticism, a criticism which has not only made people appreciate 
literature, but influenced the poets thanselves. This criticism com¬ 
mences with Plato himself. And in the decadent England of the 
seventeenth century, Henry Birkhead founded a chair for Poetry at 
Oxford with the. ostensffde purpose of giving ‘‘ distinction to any 
theme, however trivial, 1^ adorning it with a multitude of farfstdied 
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metaphors, similes and allusions.** OurnifMoning tbi^ a losing cause, 
he and his friends were able to bring forth a volume of didl poems. 
And it is from tJiis chair that later on there emanated the best an¬ 
thology, the Golden Treasury of songs and lyrics. And some of 
the best and greatest literary criticism in English sprang from the 
celebrated occupants of the chair. 


Out of the varying moods of life and death and love, there emerges 
a new poetry altogether, a poetry that was destined to have a lasting 
carer. It is the poetry of Nature, ‘ of joy in the widest commenalty 
spread,’ of pure lyrical pastoralism. This is and the fruitful phase 
of the Decadence, centring round Theorcritus (316-260 B.C.). The 
Bucolics of Theocritus represent the scenes from the countryside, 
while his Mimes draw the material from the towns. In the first 
Bucloic idyll Thyrsis sings to a goatherd how Daphnis, having defied 
the power of Aphrodite, dies instead of yielding to a passion inspired 
by the Goddess : 

“ Thyrsis ; Sweet are the whispers of you pine that makes 
Low music o’er the spring, and Goatherd, sweet 
Thy piping ; second thou to Pan alone. 

Goatherd : Shepherd, thy lay is as the noise of streams 
Falling and falling ay from you tall crag. 

Thyrsis : Pray, by the Nymphs, pray, Goatherd, seat thee here 
Against this hill-slope in the tamarisk shade. 

And pipe me somewhat, while I guard thy goats. 

Goatherd : I durst not. Shepherd, O I durst not pipe 
At noontide ; fearing Pan, who at that hour 
Rests from the toil of hunting, Harsh is he ; 

Wrath at his nostrils ay sits sentinels. 

But, Thyrsis, thou Canst sing of Daphnis’ woes ; 
High is thy name for woodland ministrelsy ; 

Then rest we in the shadow of the elm. 

Then he goes on telling him that he will offer him a variety of things, 
including a cup ; and the figures on the cup are described admirably 

well. 


“ Ivy reaches up and climbs 
About its lip, gUt here and there with sprays 
Of woodbine, that enwreathed about it flaunts 
Her saffron fruitage. Framed th^n appears 
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A damsel (’tis a miracle of art) 

In robe and snood : and suitors at her side 
With locks fair-flowing, on her right and left, 

Battle widi words, that fail to reach her heart. 

She, laughing, glances now on this, flings now 
Her chance regards on that: they, all for love 
Wearied and eye-swoln, find their labour lost.” 

This Admirable description is picturesque and in point of detail and 
beauty it forms the very essence of the Renascence painters, and of 
their followers in England during the nineteenth century. Then 
he continues this picture very vividly : 

Carven elsewhere an ancient fisher stands 

On the rough rocks : thereto the old man with pains 

Drags his great casting—net, as one that toils 

Full stoutly : every fibre of his frame 

Seems fishing ; so about the grey—beard’s neck 

(In might a youngster yet) the sinews swell. 

Hard by that wave-beat sire a vineyard bends 
Beneath its graceful load of burnished grapes ; 

A boy sits on the rude fence watching them. 

Near him two foxes ; down the rows of grapes 
One ranging steals the ripest ; one assails 
With wiles the poor lad’s scrip, to leave him soon 
Stranded and supperless. He plaits meanwhile 
With ears of corn a right fine cricket—^trap, 

And fits it on a rush : for vines, for scrip, 

Little he cares, enamoured of his toy— ” 

This picturesqueness has a beauty all its own. It emphasises the 
naive delight of the artist in his own sensations and reflections, un¬ 
mindful of the storm and stress raging around him continuously. 
Thyrsis agrees to sing the story of Daphnis 

“ Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 

The voice of Thyrsis. Aetna’s Thyrsis I. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, oh where, while Daphnis pined ? 

In fair Peneus’ or in Pindus’ glens ? 

For great Anapus’ stream was not your haunt; 

Nor Aetna’s cliif, nor Acis’ sacred rill. 

Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 

O’er him the wolves, the jackals howled O’er him ; 

THl^ liui' oak-copse mourned his death. 

Rfi giTij sweet Maids, be^n the woodland song. 
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The Idne and oxm stood ardund hii ftki. 

The heifers and the calves wailed all fat him. 

Begin, sweet Maids, be^n tihe woodland song. 

First from the mountain Hermes came, and said, 

* Daphnis, who frete thee ? Lad, whom lov’st thou so ?* 

Begin, sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 

Came herdsmen, shepherds came, and goatherds came; 

All asked what ailed the lad. Priapus came 
And said, * why pine, poor Daphnis ? while the maid 
Foots it round every pool and every grove, 

O lack-love and perverse, in quest of thee.* 

Begin,’sweet Maids, begin the woodland song. 

Theocritus gives us enchanting pictures of Sicilian pastoral life. One 
catches echoes of Theocritus in Milton’s Lycidas, Shelley’s AdonaiSt 
and Arnold’s Thyrisis and Scholar Gipsy. So did Virgil imitate 
him. The poem as a whole deserves very close study if only for the 
magnificent borrowings of the English pastoral elegiac poets. 

In the Mventh Bucolic idyll we have the “ Harvest Feast.” The 
scene of action is in the island of Cos, and the poet speaks in the first 
person under the name of Simichidas. Other poets are introduced 
under the assumed names of Sicelidas and Lycidas. He praises 
Philetas, the great poet of Cos, and criticises ” the fledgelings of the 
Muse, who cackle against the Chian bard and find their labour lost.” 
The scene at midday during harvest is described with the sure touch 
of a rare genius : 

.there we lay 

Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 
And fresh-cut vine-leaves, who so glad as we ? 

A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead ; 

Hard by a sacred, spring flowed gurgling on 
From the Nymphs' grot, and in the sombre boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped laboriously. 

Hid in the thick thorn—bushes far away 

The treefrog’s note was heard ; the crested lark 

Sang with the goldfinch ; turtles made their moan, 

And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 

All of rich summer smacked, of autumn all: 

Pears at our f^t, and apples at our side 
Rolled in luxuriance ; branches on the ground 
Sprawled, overweighed with damsons ; while we brushed 
From the Cask’s head the crust of four long years. 

2—81S0P—X 
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Say, ye who dwell opon PamassiaQ peaks, 

Nymphs of Castlia, did old Chiron eer 

Set before Heracles a cup so brave 

In Pholus’ cavern.. ?” 

This delight in Nature and in the sensations of the beauty of Nature, 
does not have that mystic touch of the Nature poets of the nine¬ 
teenth century En^nd. Yet in sheer delight it is unsurpassable. 

In the eleventh Bucolic Polyphemus is in love with the sea-nymph 
Galatea, and finds solace in song. In the sixth he is cured of his 
passion, and tells us how he repulses the overtures made to him by 
Galatea now. Homer’s monster is evidently civilized only to be¬ 
come an Alexandrian simpleton. 

The Mimes of Theocritus are lifelike through and through. Of 
the Mimes, we have only three idylls. In the fourteenth idyll Aeschines 
narrates his quarrel with his sweetheart, and is advised to go to Egypt 
and enlist in the army of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In the fifteenth 
idyll. Gorge and Praxinoe go to the festival of Adonis. The image 
of Adonis was decorated with all magnificence by queen Arsinoe, 
Ptolemy’s wife. A hymn, by a celebrated performer, was to be 
recited over the image. Gorgo comes by appointment to Praxinoe’s 
house to fetch her. The dialogue begins here and is full of realism. 
They get ready, push through the streets and arrive at the door. 
Then 

“ Gorgo : Praxinoe, comes this way. Do but look at that work, 
how delicate it is !—^how exquisite ! Why, they might 
wear it in heaven. 

Prax : Heavenly patroness of needle women, what hands 
were hired to do that work ? Who designed those 
beautiful patterns ? They seem to stand up and move 
about, as if they were living things, and not needle¬ 
work. Well, man is a wonderful creature ! And 
look, how charming he lies there on his silver couch, 
with just a soft down on his cheeks, that beloved 
Adonis—^Adonis, whom one loves even though he is 
dead ?’ 

Here we are in our own familiar world of men and things, a world 
that is prosaic and yet interesting. The Argive woman’s daughter, 
rile first-rate singer, goes through her airs and graces, and sings 
the Adonis hymn. After this the incorrigible Gorgo concludes the 
J^oem with the words— 
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Praxinoe, certainly women are wtmderM things. Hiat li^cy 
woman to know all that! and luckier stHl to have such a 
splendid voice! And now me must see about getting home. 
My husband has not had his dinner. That man is all vinegar, 
and nothing else ; and if you keep him waiting for his dinner, 
he’s dangerous to go near. Adieu, precious Adonis, and may 
you find us all well when you come next year !” 

There is an utter simplicity in these lines ; and yet it is bom out 
of a complex environment, expressing the yearnings of a delicate 
and advanced stage of social evolution. 

The third mime is the second idyll, where Simaetha, deserted 
by Delphis, tells the story of her love to the moon. She narrates 
her tragic tale of love in a romantic background. It is a windless 
moonlit night, and she is with her servant Thestylis. 

“ Hushed are the voices of the winds and seas ; 

But O not hushed the voice of my despair. 

He burns my being up, who left me here 
No wife, no maiden, in my misery.” 

She is endeavouring with the aid of sympathetic magic to bring back 
her unfaithful lover. And as Thestylis leaves the place, she bursts 
forth— 

“ Now, all alone. I’ll Weep a love whence sprung 
When bom ? Who wrought my sorrow ? Anaxo came. 

Her basket in her hand, to Artemis’ grove. 

Bound for the festival, troops of forest beasts 
Stood round, and in the midst a lioness. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came my love. 
Theucharidas’ slave, my Thracian nurse now dead 
Then my near neighbour, prayed me and implored 
To see the pageant; I, the poor doomed thing. 

Went with her, trailing a fine silken train. 

And gathering round me Clearista’s nobe. 

Bethink thee, mistress Moon, Whence came my love. 

Now, the mid-highway reached by Lycon’s farm, 

Delphis and Eudamippus passed me by. 

With beards as lustrous as the woodbine’s gold 
And breasts more sheeny than thyself, O Moon, 

Fresh from the wrestler’s ^orious toil they c»me. ' - 
Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came my Love.’* ' 

Then she goes on recounting how * some strange fever wasted 
* for ten nights and days, and how the maid ht last t»ouiJtt 
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Icwear to Jlier roof. And there he toW her— 

** Now be my thanks recorded, first to love. 

Next to thee, maiden, who didst pluck me out, 

A half-burned helpless creature, from the flames. 

And badst me hither. It is Love that li^ts 
A fire more fierce than his of Lipara, 

(Bethink thee, mistress Moon, whence came my love) 
Scares, mischief-mad, the maiden from her bower. 

The bride from her warm couch.’ He spake : and I 
A willing listener, sat, my hand in his. 

Till yesterday he found no fault with me, 

Nor I with him_” 

From Philista’s mother she comes to know of her lover’s new loves. 
She decides to use spells, and at last bids farewell to the Moon : 

“ Lady, farewell : turn oceanward thy steeds : 

As I have purposed, so shall T fulfil. 

Farewell, thou bright-faced Moon ! Ye stars, farewell, 

That wait upon the car of noiseless Night.” 

These idylls present the various aspects of the beauty of Nature 
in close association with the feelings and emotions of man. The 
Decadence has definitely brought man and nature into one partner¬ 
ship. The feeling for Nature is uppermost. As Prof. Bowra puts 
it: ” Theocritus* world is of the purest fancy, but such is its beauty 
that it is always alive and real. The shepherds are not Yokels 
but poets, their songs the record of an impossibly delightful life. 
This is a world of pure art, where everything is harmonised by the 
imagination and fitted into a complete and entrancing unity ” (223). 

His themes are love and death. He handles them in all their 
freshness. “ The settings are chosen by a man who loved nature, 
and the whispering pine-tree, the caves with clustering vines, the 
shady halting place by the roadside, are chosen with faultless tact 
and taste ” (ibid). Avoiding the facile repetitions of the epic and 
the conventional aids of the drama, he draws his effects through the 
use tof significant and choice words, and through the portrayal of a 
life of lyrical joy and sorrow. Emotions, therefore, necessarily play 
a prominent role in close association with the blue sky, the silent 
sea, the shady trees, and the twining vines. 

Beside the BucoUcs and Mimes, Theocritus has three hymns 
praising Hienon II of Syracuse (16), Ptolemy Philadelphus (17), and 
DiioMaieit ;{22). In one hp gives the stoiy of Hylas and the Nymphs 
({^ a rare sMl in word«paintiag. Jn another (14) he 
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gives the story of the youthful Heracles. Of these, Z2 and, 24 arc 
dramatic. In 17 he describes the incestuous marriage of ^lemy 
with his sister Arsinoe,” to please whom he wrote the idyU 15. With 
delicate fancy, in 16, he desta-ibes his poems as “ graces.” It is 
Decadence that has given us the return to Nature, the attachment 
to and the experience of the human sources of enjoyment. To this 
great movement we owe the passion for the beauties of Nature,” 
an expression which occurs in the age of Theocritus. And an epi¬ 
gram of this period reads : “ In the house is rest, in the country the 
charm of Nature.” In the third century A.D. a Greek thinker 
enunciates unambiguously the doctrine of ihe beauty of material 
things. Even Ptolemy was bewitched by the starry night : 

“ I, rapt in scrutiny as Night unbars 
The thick and mazy glories of the stars. 

Though earth an Earth,* no more am linked to her, 

But sit in Jove’s own hall, a banqueteer.” 

This new school of the poetry of Nature had a rich and varied 
development. The school set up in particular by Theocritus gained 
in intensity and richness with the poems of Moschus, Bion, and the 
anonymous author of the “ Lament for Bion.” They bequeathed 
exuberant imagery and unrestrained emotions, touched with a deep 
lyrical melancholy. 

In this decadence which was highly reflective and critical, there 
was an omnivorous curiosity that gave rise to works on History by 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius. Herodotus was called ” the 
picker-up of unconsidered trifles”. Such was the intense state of 
curiosity. This period gave rise to works on Poetry and Rhetoric 
by Aristotle, Demetrius, Longinus and others ; to orators like Dmos- 
thenes ; and to Philosophers like Aristotle. Assuredly this is by 
no means a dull and barren period. Judged by any canons of en¬ 
lightenment, it is a great and enlightened age. 

Yet Decadence misses one essential thing, and that is the true 
poetical drama. The poetical drama requires a period of great 
spiritual tension, “ a period when the creative excitement of sonig 
single impulse is shared by at least a large section of the public, making 
them able and willing to sympathise in the constructive eflfort of the 
poet and to live up to the tension of his mind 014). The Greek 
Decadence seems to be quite unlike the usual periods of Decadence, 
in being spread over a wide area for a longer time. Coming as it 
does in the fourth century B.C., it seems to embriwc the history of 
Europe till the beginning of the sixth century ^mc have 
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gone to the extent of saying that that decadence continues in some 
way Or other till this day ; and in this light the eighteenth century 
En^nd seems to represent a mighty struggle or endeavour to over¬ 
come the decadence. Whatever may be the case with the latter 
periods of decadence, the early Greek Decadence was not confined 
to a decade or two, but was spread over six centuries. This is due 
to the fact that the unity of Greece was broken up after the fourth 
century B.C., and the Greeks did not realize once again a glorious 
period. To add to this, the Greek seats of learning and culture were 
no longer on the mainland. They were in Sicily, Alexandria, Syria, 
and other places. This diffusion results in the absence of coordina¬ 
tion and consolidation of the ideas that sprang into existence. To 
this was added the rise and growth of Christianity which for a long 
time curbed the idea of nationalism. And it is in the light of these 
varied forces, we notice that the Greek Decadence occupied a longer 
time. And naturally a complete decay threatened Greek thought 
and culture, with the result that a new mysticism cropped up in the 
hands of the Neo-Platonists. 

Coming to another phase of the decadence we find a general 
morbidity pregnant with a great and fruitful development. Here 
the poets did not have the power of invention and imagination neces¬ 
sary for the composition of an epic or a tragedy. They took to a 
form which is simpler and which satisfied their scholastic and poetic 
appetites. This was the epigram, which once flourished in the seventh 
century B.C. and was almost forgotten in the Classical age. The 
beginning of the decadence coincides with the revival of the epi¬ 
gram. The epigram of the decadence is spontaneous and perfectly 
natural. There is no straining after-effect. There is no note of 
falsity here. For the epigram is the concise expression of a single 
emotion deeply felt. It thus becomes lyrical, charged with wit; 
and it is based, as a result, on a keen and penetrating observation 
and study of the universe around. 

f The story of the epigram commences with Plato himself; and 
here the note is elegiac; Plato records in his epigrams ‘ some ex¬ 
quisite or pathetic moment’, and offers us the pure essence of 
poetry. There is one lovely epigram of his rendered by Shelley : 

“ Thou wert the morning star among the living. 

Ere thy fair light had fled ;— 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendcw to the dead.” 
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This appears to be flippant as based on a certain fancy, but the feeling 
behind is undenia^. A^in, in another he writes: 

“ My star, you watch the stars. Were I y<Mi skies, 

To see you with a thousand starry eyes.” 

Here we have the yearning of the soul for something that cannot 
be grasped. And this we usually associate widi Romantidsm: 
During this phase, the centre of Greek life and thought shifted to 
Alexandria and Sidly and consequently the epigram and other fmms 
of literature came to have a varied and fruitful history. Then arose 
in the centre of decadence itself a new Romanticism which was busy 
with the ordinary feelings of the ordinary citizens. A great eclecti¬ 
cism sweeps the decadence that has spread over a variety of lands. 
To this movement we owe some of our best and greatest subjects of 
poetry, the inception of libraries and librarians, regular and full- 
fledged universities. 

Callimachus (310-240 B.C.) was the chief personality of this 
movement. He wrote and acted as a literary dictator. He aimed 
at starlting people and amusing them with his neatness and wit. ‘ His 
epigrams are often graceful and even touching’, for here he brings 
his simplicity and delicate affection, along with an atmosphere of 
supernatural tension. A serene pathetic touch overpowers his poems 
and gives them their lasting value. Thus— 

“ For Crethis’ store of tales and pleasant chat 
Oft sigh the Samian maidens, missing that 
Which cheered their tasks ; but she, beyond their call. 

Sleeps here the sleep that must be slept by all.” 

This Callimachus was the librarian of the Alexandrian library, and 
on the death of his friend, he writes : 


“ They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead ; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.” 

We do not hear of libraries and librarians in Classical Athens ; 
and much less can we expect to hear of librarians as poets. Ai^ 
yet Callimachus was one. His deep sorrow at the death of his frigid 
is something touching. It is one that comes closer to us by virtue 
of the theme, a theme which is uppermost in the age of <^:adenoe. 
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Tte seuse cf frieadstup, of home, and of love, these are the vital 
characteristics of this decadent literature when the centre of thought 
was diffused and diversified. 

To this period belongs Leonidas of Tarentum (274 B.C.) whose 
epigrams are inspired by love, death and the primary affections, and 
are the expressions of a deep feeling. An illustration or two from 
Leonidas will reveal the gentle touch, the elegant way of taking things 
at ease. 

The well Head 

“ Pause not here to drink thy fill 
Where the sheep have stirred the rill, 

• And the pool lies warm and still— 

Cross yon ridge a little way, 

Where the grazing heifers stray. 

And the stone—^pine branches sway 
O’er a creviced rock below ; 

Thence the bubbling waters flow 
Cooler than the northern snow.” 

This small poem is interesting enough. It is impossible to deny 
the poetic quality, though it is equally impossible to estimate the 
poetic worth. But it is one that groups together a variety of pictures 
and images. There is another poem of his, “ on a yacht”, where 
the yacht itself speaks : 

“ They say that I am small and frail. 

And cannot live in stormy seas ; 

It may be so ; yet every sail 

Makes shipwreck in the swelling breeze. 

Not strength nor size can then hold fast; 

But fortune’s favour. Heaven’s decree : 

Let others trust in oar and mast; 

But may the gods take care of me.” 

Here we have the beginnings of subtle humour, a humour which 
is jmparently intended to conceal the want of the poetic imagination. 
BuHt is a humour enlivened by a deep feeling all the same. 

This leads us to the element of humour which embarked upon 
its great career with these decadents. Plato’s epigram ‘ By an old 

Beauty * is intere^ng : 

“ Lais, now old, that erst all-tempting lass, 

To goddess Venus consecrates her glass ; 

For she herself hath now no use of one, 

No dimpled cheek hath she to gaze upon : 
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SIm cannot see her ^ng^ide damask 9 ^, 

Nor dare she look upon her winter face.” 

» 

In such digrams it is difficult to mark off the serious from ffie 
humorous, for we have a mild transition. A good many humorous 
epigrams are on the doctors, and some interesting ones reveal the 
subtlety and piquancy of observation. Almost alt the professions 
were observed from the study rooms of these poets. Here is a very 
interesting epigram ‘ on a great Doctor ’: 

Here lies great Oreibasius, now dead. 

Who many a victory over death hath won. 

Fate feared him so, she often left the thread 
of life half-spun.” 

In passing we may also note another quite good epigram * on a 
Lecturer ’: 

“ Seven pupils he hath who list to his lore. 

For the benches are three and the walls are four.” 

Each poet began studying the universe from his own point of view, 
and the epigram is the result of that study. And it is a study stimu¬ 
lated by a self-criticism, and directed by a not too facile complacency. 
In poignancy they cannot be surpassed and yet they point to the 
futility of life and of life’s vanities, to something depressing at the 
core of human existence. 

The revival of the epigram is associated with many pther things 
characteristic of the Greek Decadence. Among these we can in¬ 
clude the poetry of love, the poetry of the home, the poetry of the 
common man. The Alexandrian age revived the pre-classical poetry 
of love given by Sapphq. In the first century B.C. we read the 
epigram : 

” Ah suffering soul, now thou bumest in the fire, and now thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again ; why weepest thou ? When 
thou didst feed pitiless love in thy boscan, knewest thou not 
that he was being fed for thy wore ? Knewest thou not ? 
Know now his repayment, a fair foster hire. Take it, fire and 
cold snow together. Thou wouldst have it so ; bear the pain ; 
thou sufferest the wages of thy work, scorched with his burmng 
hono^.” 

Here is the first awakening of the romantic spiriMn maii.: vlf^ 
we have for the first time the poetry of the home, ‘ with 
charm had freshness’, and with a touching pathos ffiat is My ^eat. 
Keliodorous, the Christian Bishop of ^ fourth ceMiy ^D., was 
S-21S0F*-X 
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the author the first prose love-romaiux», and over the heroine, 
C^orinda, he gives us the first novel of the family and the society. 

Meleager of the first century B. C. comes from Syria * bringing 
an oriental v^rmth and colour to his theme. 

** O Love that flew so lightly to my heart, 

Why are thy wings so feeble to depart.” 

He takes passion to be violent and destructive, and writes like 
one “ who sacrifices everything to love and judges everything in 
relatimi to it”. 

” Like the calm sea beguiling with those blue eyes of hers 
Asclepias tempteth all men to be love*s mariners.” 

His poems to Heliodore combine the tragic emotion with that 
of love : 


“ Say Heliodore and Heliodore, and still say Heliodore, 

And let the music of her name mix with the wine you pour. 

And wreathe me with the wreath she wore, that holds the scent 
of myrrh, 

For all that it be yesterday’s in memory of her. 

The rose that loveth lovers, the rose lets fall a tear 
Because my arms are empty, because she is not here.” 

This attitude is alien to the classical tradition and marks a definite 
deviation from that path. He looks back and cannot move ahead 
without the gast haunting him in and out of season. A sad wistful¬ 
ness, as of Wordsworth for his Lucy, breathes through him when 
he mourns for his beloved. Again— 


” Tears for thee, Heliodore, and bitter tears to shed. 

If all that love has left to give can reach thee with the dead ; 
Here at thy grave I offer, that tear-drenched grave of thine. 
Libation of my longing before affection’s shrine. 

Forlorn 1 mourn thee, dearest, in the land where shadows dwell, 
Forlorn, and grudge the tribute death could have spared so well. 
Where is the flower I cherished ? Plucked by the god of doom ; 
Plucked, and his dust has tarnished the scarce unbudled bloom. 

I may but pray thee, mother earth, who givest all .thy best. 
Clasp her I mourn for ever close to thy gentle breast.” 

And so in the‘heart of the decadence we capture the essence of 
Romanticism in Ihe shape of a weired and wistful melancholy, yeam- 
for certain impalpable but highly significant human values, 
is morbuiity, but it is one that is canalised to the sendee^ of 
ia^ler dement in human life. 
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Cl^Idzen too have eQdi»ted> theiBsd^ 

(first coitury B.C.) has a beautiful epitaplUHi a the ioind 

of die word * child * awakens in him iMi rmnantic assodatioM .: 

** Full oft of old the islands changed their name, 

And took new tides from some heir of fame ; 

Then dread not ye the wrath of gods above, 

But change your own and be the ‘ isles of Love*. 

For Love’s own name and shape the infant bore, 

Whom late we buried on your sandy shore. 

Break softly there, thou never-weary wave, 

And earth, lie lightly on his little grave.” 

The very name of child revives the image of Love, and a new mysti¬ 
cism over childhood steps in, in all its tenderness and freshness. 
In strange contrast to this feeling for childhood, we find their attitude 
to the enemies to be one of satirical and pungent humour. And 
Ammianus of the second century A.D. writes an epitaph on his 
enemy : 

“ Light lie the earth, Nearchus, on thy clay. 

That so the dogs may easier find their pray.” 

The element of sympathy is not yet universalised. But it is 
pregnant with such a development. Damascius of the sixth century 
A.D. could write a beautiful epitaph on a slave girl thus : 

“ O Zosima, your soul was ever free 
And now your body too hath liberty.” 

Death is both the leveller and the liberator. There is a good 
deal of preoccupation with death, because of the zest for life and 
the values of life. A friend asks the departed soul not to forget 
him, even if he were to taste the waters of forgetfulness : 

” This stone, beloved Sabinus, on thy grave 

Memorial small of our great love shall be 
I stUl shall seek thee lost; from Lethe’s wave 

Oh ! X drink not thou forgetfulness of me.” (Anon) 

And another considers death to be the last arrears to be paid for 
life, much in the same way as Browning does ; and he is sad at the 
premature payment extorted: 

** I had but sipped the cup of life a little child, when Death, 

For good or ill, I know not which, deprived me of breath. 

Oh greedy Death ! Why so unkind ? Why bear a dsdd away 1 
Why make me pay so soon the debt which all alite^must pay.” 

(Anon) 
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Sttj^ vWQEe the simple and pieg&a&t ideas of the decadence diat tdl 
te iiay we aie unaMe to oveitKnne the reflecUims on Deadi and 
Ufe; As a way out there arose the need to make the best ^ human 
life. One such was the path of simplicity backed by se1f*abn^tion. 

Greek Decadence has therefore this further characteristic feature. 
It is contained in the precept of Marcus Aurelius—* simplify your¬ 
self. This simplicity existed along with elaboration, but it was an 
elaboration of simplidty. The hunwn mind was struggling to arrive 
at the inner life of things, at the fundamentals. This process is 
bound to result in the partial discarding of the great intellectual 
heritage. This is certainly a decay. But 'at the same time it reveals 
the power of the naked soul. This power is “ a recurring need to 
get away from society, and to dispense with the swimming belts of 
popular habits and duties, public opinion and the aid of books and 
friends”. A sense of failure may grip the popular imagination to 
the belief that the institutions are made for man. But it is a con¬ 
viction, a conviction arising in a decadence, and profoundly affecting 
the growth of humanity. The centre of interest shifts to the life of 
man. Here Plutarch (45 A.D. to 125 A.D.) ranks supreme for he 
knew^the*art of narration so well .that he has given us lively sketches 
of men in action and defeat. On the other extreme stands the man 
of action shouldering the heavy responsibility of an Empire, and 
yet giving us his stoic “ Meditations”, suppressing passion and 
personality. And yet the decadence did not give up its artistic en¬ 
deavours. We have the epic idyll entitled Hero and Leander, by 
Musaeus (550 A.D.). It is a poem of sensual joy, but it breathes a 
wild tenderness and a fierce grandeur, since it is written in a strange 
and beautiful way. An attempt was made to vivify the ancient t^, 
and though Musaeus fails in his aim, his poem is valuable and signi¬ 
ficant to us in so far as he inspired Marlowe’s poem of the same 
name. Musaeus fails because he looks to a past that is never to 
come back. In this longing we notice the failure to understand 
human history and the laws governing the institution. As a result 
all the literary revivals of this age are bound to have an air of arti¬ 
ficiality and of unwanted graces. To this decadence we also owe 
me literary romance. Apollonius of Rhodes (295-215 B.C.) has 
given us “ Aig;onautica”, in which poem it is true that beauty and 
inspiration have given place to prettiness and erudition. And yet 
he creates the poetry of romantic love in the garb of a mysterious 
and thrilUng muY^tive. Recognising the beauty of little t^ngs, he 
a rich obs^ation and reveals a delicate charm in his des- 
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iqcqrtions, Piiildstwtus (170-250 !m fife ot\ Apolimiui 

of Tyana, as if it is a romance cf tiiel^pul^r adventure van^. But 
l^ng^ (c 250 A.D,) wrote his Daphnis an4 Chhe with a deep love 
of nature and a genuine s^sibility. His characters move among 
animals and catch their simplicity and here we find pastoralism 
coming to the aid of Romance. At the same thne authors were 
busy to divert their philosophical and scientific resources to the aid 
of literature, Lucan (120-200 A.D.), a close student of Plato and 
literature, diverted his talents towards Parody. His characters con¬ 
verse in quotations from the poets, and he parodies a good many . 
professions. His “ True History ” parodies the writers on travels, 
and has the spirit of Gulliver's Travels, without the bitterness of 
Swift. Yet Lucan is alive to the futility of human life ; and he is 
very sympathetic towards the poor and the unsuccessful. And 
during the period, moreover, we have a curious revival of the epic. 
Quintus of Smyrna (c 400 A.D.) wrote in fourteen books his “ Pos- 
thomerica ” to bridge the interval between the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
The value of the work lies in its approach to Nature and in the feeling 
for the beauty of the external universe, Nonnus (c 420 A.D.) wrote 
“ Dionysiaca ” in forty-eight books narrating the amorous exploits 
of Diomysus in a dull, sonorous and rhetorical style. All these 
literary adventures are the consequences of a deep sense of failure 
and of resignation. And the poetry of the age gives us the #seling 
that the poets were not happy in and with the universe around. There 
is a deep ennui, and they were restless. Some sort of morbidity 
enveloped them all. One poet says : 

“ Foi; sixty years I bore an evil lot: 

No child I had—^and would my sire had not.” (Anon) 

This is too poignant but deep enough to be overlooked as a ‘ pose ’ 
or affectation. And Paulus Silentiarius of the sixth century A.D. 
has a significant stanza where he says : 

“ My name and country were.no matter what! 

Noble my race....who cares though it were not? 

The fame 1 won in life—is all forgot! 

Now here I lie and no one cares a jot.” 

The vastness of the world, the insignificance of man, and^the 
futility of human life have popularised stoicism and cynkism to 
simh great lengths that one poet has the nerve to say at toe mcmitmt 
ofhisdeato: 

Mine haven’s found ; Fortune and|Hope-*^U^ ^ 

Mock others now, for 1 with you.’V (Anon) ^ 
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Iklladai was one of the foiemost elegiac poets 

Of the fouilh century, who has nO hope to offer, no goodwill to con> 
**He saw that all was vanity, that man is bom in tears and dies 
in tears, that all his speech is the prelude to an eternal silence. But 
the thought of this made him angry, and he lashed the world with 
tilistering Words.** And it is this passionate indignation that made 
him a poet in an age of complacency. 

From this analysis of the various aspects of decadence, we can 
arrive at the nature of this strange period that has stirred the minds 
of many. In the Classical period there is “ a solidarity of faith and 
spirit**, while the decadence has tentative convictions that arise in 
the minds of the thinking people soon after an age of high tension 
of life passes away. Decadence, therefore, always refers to and 
implies a preceding age of great achievement. But the great period 
cannot last for ever, and decay is bound to set in. Even then the 
traditions of the age of achievement have their voice and influence 
in the heart of decadence. In this influence the great cultural heritage 
acquires new interpretations. And when the true meaning is for¬ 
gotten, the naked fact assumes a rich imaginative colouring. “ In 
a decadence Vords and ideas and forms of art are all dragged off 
by different minds according to their needs and fancies, the unity 
of thought and feeling having broken up ; and are applied and 
elaborated narrowly, practically, intensely, becoming mottoes and 
breeds and scholastic theories, but for that very reason being worked 
out, sometimes corruptly, or with frigidity, sometimes again with 
a certain many-coloured novelty and audacity, the audacity of the 
specialist *’ (317). The old language, the old ideas, and' the old 
beauty, thus come to acquire a strange richness of content and form. 
In the very formation, the new beauty, and the new ideas and words 
acquire new and wonderful powers. 

This formation of new syntheses is based on a certain misunder¬ 
standing of the tradition ; and the misunderstanding makes the 
individua! p^cularistic, and his ideas and feelings tentative. A 
certain uncertainty dominates them and their poetic moods alter¬ 
nate and swing to extremes. Thus the natural twins—pleasure and 
pain. Life and Death—dominate their themes. Such a state brings 
about anarchy, from whidi the poets generally seek an escape. And 
in this escape some g^ve us the world of ronumce, some offer a rich 
pasturage to the smses, some delight in the human values, some 
pit^iadsp the domestic and sodal ties, and some glorify die dement 
of in die uaiveicBe ^arouncL All these centre round the 
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rdlb^ve and critical bent of mind, making the ia^vidual mom and 
more human, and enabling man to realise the supreme values of 
human life in the midst of the tragic core of life. And these deve¬ 
lopments that began in the decadence have tran^ormed literature 
to such an extent that the entire subsequent history of literature 
is permanently fixed ; for the decadence tells us of the fascination 
of the tragic beauty of life which has a veil over it and which many 
cannot penetrate: 

And whatever far-off state there be, 

Dearer than Life to mortality, 

The hand of the Dark hath hold thereof 
And mist is under and mist above, 

And so we are sick for life and cling 
On earth to this nameless and shining thing. 

For other life is a fountain sealed, 

And the deeps below us are unrevealed, 

And we drift on legends for ever !” {Hippolytus, 191-7) 
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Introduction 

The Preamble of tHfe Constitution of India defines the ideal philosophy 
of Indian democracy and its key concepts are laid down as liberty, equality, 
justice and fraternity. Democracy in its genuine moral connotation 
postulates a concern for the cpmmon jnan—for the man on the street 
and in the farm, for the driver of the bullock-cart and for other 
suppressed and neglected sections.' Gandhi stressed this humanitarian 
side of democracy. Certainly a demqcratic form of government in the 
large states of the twentieth century cannot liope to be the government 
“ by ” the people in the literal sense of the term. It has, however, to 
be rooted in the basic consensus and general aspirations of the large sec¬ 
tions of population. A democracy to be real must be characterized by 
three features : (i) use of the rational technics of discussion, negotiation, 
persuasion, debates and argumentation in place of coercion, intimidation, 
threats, and violence ; (ii) a belief in and action according to the Kantian 
concept that man is an end, and not a means, consequently necessitating 
the grant of the opportunity for the free exercise of political choice to 
all citizens and thereby adhering to the philosophy of universal good ; 
(iti) .resort to certain institutional procedures for the realization of indivi¬ 
dual liberty, for example, remedies for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights. Judidal independence, judicial review of legislative and adminis¬ 
trative measures, free elections etc. are some of the other prime institu- 
tionaj prerequisities for democracy. The acceptance of rational persimsion 
in place of forceful intimidation, as noted above, does postulate a belief 
in a jural order because the sanctity of law is considered greater than the 

1 Thm are three roots of democratic theory as evolved in the west. (I) Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity have contributed the norions of justice and the moral autemomy at the Individual. In 
the seventeenth century Puritanism further emphasized the concept of the moral individual 'and 
Ids conscience, (ii) The Roman kt's^ers stressed die notion of junl order in the world. Their 
tfacfnjes of Jus civil, Jus gentium and Jus mturak have contribute to the growth of the sancti^ 
of thbidriwad systems. The conCet natural law. by pleading for restrictions on theporidve 
law ofd^aoviereign, always wodeM towards limiring the coemve authority of the state. (Ui) 
The tte qf«ienoe Iw dmoUshui^ the do^tic and superstitious foundatians of soda! inec^- 
wd ml||(iiErihical jnivileges has contributed to the growth of humanism and has rendered 
:^poBtila4c ^ CQinttuctfon of instkntional devices for equhlity of opp<»tuaity,. 
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seductions of mi^. He dcsife for the en^Jrtoement of ri^s of 
individual follows from a tacH acceptance of ^ moral'and spiritual 
personality * of the human being. 

Democracy in India was deliberately decided upon by the Constituent 
Assembly in the context of an illiterate population and un^rdeveloped 
economy. But in the last eighteen years, the country has won great tributes 
from foreign visitors. Certainly one cannot deny the achievements of 
India after independence in the following fields— (t) rehabilitation of 
refills, from Panjab and Bengal, (if) settlement of some important dis¬ 
putes with Pakistan, (Hi) integration of the so-called native or former 
princely states, (iv) some increase in the national income and per capita 
income, (v) constitutional abolition of untouchabilify and (vi) advance 
in the social and legal position of women and other downtrodden sections. 

But there are a number of unsolved grave problems. We have to discuss 
the problems of Indian democracy in the context of mounting threats to 
territorial security in different Afro-Asian countries. The disturbing 
situation in Africa and the threats in Vietnam are indeed grave. The 
Chinese Communists have taken by violence nearly 12,000 square miles 
of Indian territory and thus ha’ve tom to pieces the idealism of Panchasila 
although some leftist groups in the country have refused to recognize tiie 
fact of the Chinese having committed aggression. But no party can be 
allowed to barter away the independence of the country under the pro¬ 
tection of democratic rights. The first and most dominant concern should 
be political security and freedom of the country. 

Another threatening situation is the one posed by increasing violence. 
Indiscipline and rowdyism are on the march.* We find a situation when 
“ pressure from the street ” is increasing and necessarily as a counter¬ 
pressure, sometimes, in the name of law and cfrder there is bratal suppression 
and ruthless violence. It is utterly ridiculous that when on the inter¬ 
national scene the ethics of Bdudhism and Gandhism are being preached 
and the spiritual superiority of the ancient culture of the country is adver¬ 
tised, both the lawless citizens and the government have to be so free witli 
the use of the gun on the home front. This makes our profe^ion qf 
Gandhism and Buddhism look hypocritical. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I am not a prophet of gloom 
destruction. I am an optimist I have faith in the historic, heritage 0^ 
the country and I am hopeful that there will ^be a recovery of our .forgotten 
moral ideals. Ideals are neither the raripuafizarions of ^ 

I It is very hezardotn to make gmOTUizatbns ttpodiiig natioouil ThnF doe*, 

not to be Any statisttcal corrotxwatiqu for tho,M8t«jiCAlgation ru|i^ rfWF: 

by aatUBW toletwrt aiid'-moderale iii‘action,/-l-v;,’ X- ■ '''"’''"•.vr-' 

. ■ , ’■ 
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Afe the hypocritical devices of t^ tqxylo^sts of m explohadooist 
sedety for hiding ihe contradicdons of the soda! piroc^. are the 
guiding forces of the nation and the pe<^le. The democratic MeaHsrn 
ta bound to appeal to the sentiments and aspirations of the people. There 
are unmistakable rational and noble elements in a man’s character and 
nature and it is wise to reinforce them and make them the basis of a 
strengthened democracy. Our masses may not understand the philosophy 
of Locke and Burke but they can very well appreciate die teaching of 
Kabir regarding social equality. Hence democratic idealism and technics 
have to be slowly made the possession of the general run of the peofde. 

In India today we are talking of political and economic change, social 
change, planned social change and instigated social change. It is a good 
and laudable ideal. But the question is who is to bring this change about. 
Election statistics point out that for the last fifteen years both at the centre 
and the states the ruling party is governing on the basis of less than fifty 
per cent, of electoral votes. Does it have the mandate to impose social 
change on the population on the basis of this slender basis in voting support ? 
Is it democratic to impose socio-economic change, howsoever well-inten¬ 
tioned, on the basis of this marginal support ? Democracy postulates 
that for the implementation of fundamental socio-economic and political 
change there should be a specific mandate from the electorate. Whether 
it is nationalization of means of production or communization of land 
or conversion df an informal bataidari into a legalized system of regis¬ 
tration of the title-rights of the sub-tenants or large-scale female eman¬ 
cipation, my main thesis is that if we swear by democracy, then these items 
of change have to be implemented on the basis of a specific popular mandate 
for them. These changes are good and are calculated to bring about a 
system of society and economy which is an antidote to and a bulwark 
against social revolution. But the point at issue is that they have to be 
brought about by a process which can be considered democratic in insti- 
tutioual form. 


Some Social and Political Problems of Indian Democracy 


Both at the theoretical and practical levels, different types of views 
and experiences are available regarding the party system. We cannot 
recommend thii? authoritarian totalitarian party system for India l^use 
it cuts the very base tffoopstitutionalism. The two party system of England 
v America has indoi'po^ted some of the traditions of liberal humanism 
at^ to worked su^ France with to Latin 

^'temper has a mu!tl-pa^ Both the ^o*party 
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and ^ fflulti-paity systems are respotu^ to ^ |>ecu}iar social et^moimc 
and political forces of those countries,* 

Political and economic development cannot be had merely for the 
asking. It wUl be useless to be moan Mriiy do we not have a two-party 
system of the An^American type. We Imve to see what forces ^ 
uppermost in our political and economic set-up and formulate our dedsions 
and pohdes accordingly. ^ ^ 


In India what we have today is virtually a one-party government both 
at the centre and the states with the same Congress party’s dominance.* 
There are three or four other parties but they do not have Ae strength 
to form thdr own governments. In India thus we are experimenting 
with the democracy based on virtual one party rule. Hence a situation 
is developing almost similar to the one obtaining in totalitarian countries. 
Even after over eighteen years of independence and about sixteen years 
of the introduction of the new Constitution there is no chance of the. 
emergence of an effective stable opposition which can offer an alternative' 
government. Being saddled in power for over a decade and half the 
Congress has lost its old idealism and it has taken recourse to various 
types of technics for keeping itself installed in power.* The old 
Gandhian dream of a Loka Sewak Sangh has been thrown to the 
winds and power, both political and economic, is concentrated in a small 
group. The National Development Council, rite Planning Commisrion 
and the Union Cabinet have almost formed a “ new oligarchy”. This 
“ new oligarchy ” to a certain extent, flourishes on cooperation with 
capitalists who are taking advantage of the protected market to amass 
huge profits. The close alliance betwe«ai the ruling elite and plutoas^c 
elements may constitute a grave threat to democracy. 


Democratic government proceeds on the assumption that there are 
some fundamental goals and values on which it is possible to agree. All 
political parties have to agree upon the maintenance of the democratic 
structure. Hence whatsoever changes are desired, have to decided 
methods of * animated but moderate ’ discussions. In this -ooun^' 
social and economic changes are extremely urgent. The c^ of curtohi ’ 
has to be cut. Hence a democrat cannot advocate the cause of any p8r§^ i 



1 James Bryos, Modern Dmocraem, 2 vols. 

2 There are no visible o anoes of the ri|^tist parties eoming to J 
fatarb Liftism has slightly better prospeots. The experiment of 
government in Kerala faUed but leftiam of Kerala is a serious 

of the idealism of the Inditm Hstioagi€oQ9!QU Is a 
donoc^. During the days of freedom struggle the C^n<«ress was the symbol - 

frmst and it could woric wiUt a missimiary msI, A&k Qaadhi’s death of deme' 

the Congress has been accelerated and now it ii only a political party like otnen. 
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that dtiter sasctifies the status quo or seeks to sabotage social legiidi^n 
by quoting out-dated scriptures. 

The great danger to Indian democracy from the baneful monster of 
casteism has been recognized from all quarters. Caste has been in one 
sense legislated away but, nevertheless, this devil of caste has become a 
veritable monster and all the areas and sectors of our existence are threatened 
with this grievous and powerful devil. But to kill this monster a positive 
approach is needed. We should concentrate our energies upon the building 
ci a society that will enshrine, in practice, the values enunciated in the 
Preamble of the Indian Constitution. Buddha preached against caste 
arrogance. Nanak and Kabir were opponents of orthodox casteism and 
Swami Dayananda taught against determination of a man’s status by 
his birth. Mahatma Gandhi carried on a crusade against casteism in the 
name of the suppressed strata. But casteism cannot die by merely preach¬ 
ing against it. It is true that the rise of science and rationalism have 
demolished the superstitious, 'magical and theological sanctions of 
casteism. But it has raised its head again under a political garb. This 
aspect of casteism can die down only if a more expansive and a dynamic 
economy is created. A mobile economy will necessarily generate a mobile 
society. Meanwhile no encouragement is to be given to any party that 
seeks to exploit the caste sentiments. 

There is no doubt that the influence of caste as a social factor 
is declining in the old sense of the term. If by caste we mean the typo¬ 
logies laid down in the shastras, then certainly due to the influence of 
modern knowledge the intellectual foundations inculcated in the smritis 
which were the bases of the caste system are declining. The rise of civil 
servants and government officials from the ranks of the backward and 
scheduled castes is also an antidote to the power of Brahmanical eccle- 
siasticism. It is also expected that the maturation of democracy will act 
as A great antithesis to the conjunction of caste superiority and political 
power. Throughout India members of the backward and scheduled 
castes hiiye obtained important positions as “ followers ” in the party 
hierarchy. Soon they will also come up as leaders. The eminence of 
peopip like Ambedkar and Kamraj shows the signs on the wall. The 
jiw of the backward and scheduled castes symbolizes not only the political 
ati/akcning of these sections but it is also a agn that the traditional role 
of n&on^ as a politiicalfactor will be challenged since these sections mostly 
^ong to tiie economically suppressed groups. Furthermore, the more 
^oups are able to amiws political power, the more they will be able 
to tbsAP! avenues 6fv economic power also and this will mean a 
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furfber dcctiitt in the role of wc^^th l|ie Ml^ierto swtions as 

a source of i»wer. v , , 

' For the success of a democratic political system it is essential to ex¬ 
perience'a sense of identity—consciousness with the inhabitants of the 
country. Are there such common symbols which can evoke similar res¬ 
ponses of loyalty or attachment from Indian citizens ? We pmise Buddha 
as the embodiment of pity, mobility and compassion. We are proud 
of Gandhi as the great architect of Indian freedom. But have Indian 
citizens the capacity to renounce those of their activities and speeches as 
are calculated to be offensive to the ideals of Buddha and Gandhi ? Mere 
blogans and sermonisings won*t do. Patriotism and nationalism are 
feelings which require efforts for being retained at high pitch. It is difficult 
to experience a sense of kinship with millions and millions of Indians. 
They are abstract, impersonal and remote categories. The attachment 
to the local home, local heroes and regional languages appears natural 
and concrete. The great drawback in India’s historical evolution has 
been that whenever external invasions have taken place, there have been 
present some disgruntled groups in the country who have welcomed 
them. From the times of the Persian and the Greek invasions to that 
of the English and the French and to the Chinese aggressions on our soil, 
there have been groups in this country whose emotional attachment to 
the soil has been very thin. Hence, if democracy and constitutionalism 
have to succeed in India, it is essential that a spirit of deep national inte¬ 
gration is there.* If there are no bonds of attachment, if to serve tempo¬ 
rary selfish interests, we can resort to violence and fraud, then it appears 
that there are no fundamental common unifying bonds. Democracy 
cannot function in such a chaotic situation when localism is taking the 
place of nationalism. The growth of corrosive and fissiparous regionalist 
tendencies tends to jeopardize the independence of the country itself. 
Casteism, communalism, provincialism, and linguism are eating into the 
vitals of the country and at times it appears that a situation like the one 
after the death of Asoka in 226 B.C., may crop up again. The diffictdty 
is that nationalism cannot be fostered merely by inculcation of the senti¬ 
mental ethics of loyalty to the nation. Furthermore, if certain groups;; 
and areas try to monopolize all the economic and administrative u4y]p.- 
tages fqr themselves in the name of the nation and preach to the ,Otlie|pi^, 
the significance of emotional integration, the situation becomes alarqaii^^ 
vicious. Hence a sentiment of sharing and substantive justice to 
inhabitants and groups has to be defiberately and activdy^. f|e 

t india luu been free after great suffertagf. To nuituie and protect tedom it is esMiV' 
tisl to focots emoticuud toyMty upon it and lo view m m entity tt»t bSa Uie ftejlUeat wocdi 
value froo the-political standpoint. ^ 



4ei<Mi^ c«dti of sbnir oonmioa goals aad vahj^s is a p^ae 
necessity. Only in^ that contact can democracy succeed, fisace ^ -m 
to make democrat a success and ^h it not to degeoilitate'' into 
fiKtionalism, a tudyersal consensus is essential on the recogidtimi of idie 
values of a stagle untying natkmai bond. Any talk of a ** multi-national 
state *’ or any statement diat die Bengalees or the Tamilians are sub-* 
nations is sheer sedition. A political science student shoidd not engage 
in any propaganda for tile D.M.K.” No comprmnise with India's national 
infe^ty or pcditical indqpendmice is to be tolerated in any form.* Hence 
those politicd parties which do not owe Ic^alty and iiddity to the nation 
tiiould never be allowed the inrotection of the fundamental rights because 
they may misuse the constitutional ri^s and remedies to sabotage the 
democratic set up. 

Bureaucracy and Administrative Law 


From the top civil servants to the vast number of inhabitants of a 
cbnntiy one can distinguish five layers of political authority—(a) civil 
servants, (b) the ministry and the cabinet, (c) the legislature (or the legal 
sovCTeigtt in Dicey’s terminology), (d) the electorate (or the political 
sovereign in Dicey’s terminology) and (e) the amorphous body of all the 
citizens and inhabitants of the country who sustain the body politic by 
paying taxes or by obeying its commands or by observing its rules and 
regulation. 

The dvil servants can be responsible a formal sense only to their 
departmental minisS^ and throu^ them to the prime or the chief minister 
as the case may \k. Only this immediate and formal responsibility can 
be mstitutionalized. If the dvil servants are made directly responsible 
to the le^slatnre then only confusion will result. Being permanent servants 
' their tenure of service is not dependent on the confidence of the legislature, 
toice ^ey cannot be made responsible to the legblature in the same sense 
as fitinhiiefs can be. 


the re^onsibitity to the ministers, the civil serwmts are 
^ and emitrofied by the Constitution and the other Acts, pdes 

an^fe^^tions of the services or bearing upon the services. They are 
‘bound, in law, to abide by tiie Constitution, Acts, rules ai^^gulations. 


^^lolligg^ment of the canons of these above-mentioi] 


fiame^ 


them to proceedings being drawn ipnst tlidU. 


ito 

Oie'AiU 

lew 

Uk 

todiwd 


in ray do not tdiOra ibnt the poiospio of the eonih 

emtion or rsoPato but if eny party nulces sudi a prdpaganda, Qie enetoM ra 
^vtfliaed to attack aadi subvntive propaganda. 

ijtaS Kvorenra and erudhiaa of Kail Manbm I am fldt aNniinii. 

HMUy JtobHM wedantr/s froatim and tenriloiiee in the name ptraiwiul 
wotfcing daw Kdidaiay. 
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But apBit flroiB laq^ihility to tlie minister at)d to the lefal oodee, 

14o not think the civil servants can be nwde responsible, in ai^ formal 
or institationalized way, to the legislatiue or the ^ectotate. It is tme 
that in some countries the system of recall of civil servants operates. But 
this ai^ently dcanocratic measure may act as a perpebial threat and 
thus hmder the disdiarge of thdr functions by the public servants in an 
enthusiastic manner. 

In a parliamentary system of government the civil servants are res¬ 
ponsible to the legislature tiirough their ministers. But in a presidoitial 
form of government they are only responsible to the President and, of 
course, through the President to the people. But since the president is 
elected for a fixed term and within that period there is no way to get fid 
of him, except of course, by the extraordinary and rarely to be used method 
of impeachment which is, more or less, for treason and criminal offences 
and not for the unwisdom of political poliaes, hence, there cannot be 
that sense of enforceable responsibility to the legislature in a presidential 
system that can be had m a parliamentary system. 

Sometimes a different connotation may be put on the word responsi- 
bffity. Since the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, the demo¬ 
cratization of the electoral stnuniu'e has been proceeding in several coun¬ 
tries. The growth of the political power of the people demanded in its 
turn a widening of the base wherefrom the civil servants were to be re¬ 
cruited. A democratic political system would be inconsistent with the 
maintenance of feudal, aristocratic, patrimonial, plutocratic, credal and 
communal vested interests in the matter of recruitment of and promotion 
to the ranks of civil servants. Hence responsible civil service, in a broad 
sense, requires the recruitment of civil servants from the vast masses of 
the people. In India speciul reservations of seats have been matte for 
people of the scheduled tribes and castes and other weaker sections of 
society in order to enable them to have at least some share in goveniment 
jobs. But I would be indined to use tbe words representative bureaucracy 
in place of responsiUe bureaucracy to indicate the widening of the sootel 
structure wherefrom the civil servants are being recruited. The aikuKO* 
ment of the socio-economic base of recruitment has got more to do Udtii 
mairifig the civil servant representative of the people than in makiog Utem 
responsive to the people. 

Several students of the ci\^ service have culled attentimt to the gfowtii 
of formalization, routine and attBchment to precedents h tine 
An excess of red tapism is another vice Of profbsiiowdisni, Sometlnes 


11^ Wtfew, ” Fiiwwobm?,’* if 
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it is saM that the dvil servaots ^ more concerned with the pursuit of 
HuAt career and thus obtaining personal advancements than with the 
promotion of public good. Some of the Gandhian critics of Indian 
public administration refer to the lack of a sense of missionary dedication 
in the civil servants. In a welfare state, the civil servants have to have 
a mind which is flexible and resilient. They have to understand the eco¬ 
nomics of development and growth and hence have to cultivate an attitude 
that is susceptible to the appreciation of innovations and is not orthodox 
and dogmatic in its approach. The values of social justice and welfare 
have to be. implemented. The ad ion of the bureaucracy often results 
in delay since it works on the basis of routines and precedents while speedy 
decisions are necessary in a developing economy. In the garb of anony¬ 
mity they do not have to introduce depersonalization and mechanization 
in the functional operation of the civil service. It is also imperative that 
the civil servants develop a sense of responsiveness to the ideals, aspira¬ 
tions, needs and demands of the populace. They are not the official 
interpreters of the popular will but certainly they do have to recognize the 
existence of a powerful will of the people in a democratic set up. The 
civil servants have to take note of the will of the sovereign people. Hence 
without there being any constitutional requirement of the responsibility 
of the civil servants to the people, the need of responsiveness of the civil 
servants to the fundamental will and demands of the people cannot be 
ruled out. One formal aspect of this broad phase of responsiveness will 
be to develop harmonious public relations. In their dealings with the 
public the dvil servants have to recognize that the people are, in a sense, 
the consumers of their goods. At these they may only have to give thwn 
some information but at other times they may have to justify to them 
the broad policies of the government. In sUch dealings the assumption 
of an arrogant and Superior role is inconsistent with the political ethics 
of democracy. The Indian bureaucracy has still to imbibe the ethics of 
paying deference to the humble dtizen. The administration of the country 
is suffering from grave defects because the old bureaucratic ethk of domi- 
ne^ilpg and snobbery still continues. Hence administrators from the 
top to the bottom have to be re-educated to become the servants of the 
people. 

Administrative adjudication has come to stiy and administrative tri¬ 
bunals are growing in India. But it is essential that their processes be 
judidalized to the maximum extent ^air, impartial, unbiased and dis- 
dilarested heanng implies the observance of obfectivc procedures. Of 
they Cannot apply the rules of evidence in alt thdr rigor as a court 
quasi-judidal tribunals have certainly to economize the 
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:, of r' ^ey. pm % ^■■'' 

porttmtJudicial 

Tbc .pi«servatton of the rights of the citizen is a {nipie ciopopru of 
judidlary. Jienoe the High Courts and tl» Supreme. Court ^opld ruyiej*' 
the dedsions'of administrative and semi-judicia] bodies not only on grounds 
of errors of law but also of facts. I am n<rt pleadh^ for a trial dir mvq 
by the higher court nor for a complete investigation of all facts. But if 
the courts arc convinced, during the process of their prcNpeedin^, of in¬ 
justice having been done against a party then they should not hesitate 
to quash the proceedings of an administrative tribunal cm the sole groimd 
that they (the courts) are not concerned with questions of fact. 

The grant of remedies like the prerogative or extra-ordinary writs 
(except for the writ of habeas corpus) is, more or less, a matter of dis¬ 
cretion of the judiciary. In consonance with the demands of the positive 
state with its multiplicity of functions, the areas of interference of the 
civil servants in the lives and activities of dtizens are multiplying. It if’ 
possible that in the name of the exercise of discretion, the civil sdrvants 
may act arbitrarily. To control arbitrary and unbridled exercise of poww 
by the administrators it is essential that judicial remedies be made, more 
or less, mandatory. If the courts are convinced that the fundamental 
rights and other essential rights of citizens have been trampled upon they 
must exercise their remedies more effectively. 

To safeguard the rights of citizens it is also essential to enforce and 
execute the decisions of the courts against recalcitrant executive autho¬ 
rities. What will be the sanctity of judicial decisions if th^ decisions 
cannot be enforced ? ..Hence the rules of contempt have to be made more 
stringent and those individuals and agencies who are reluctant to obey 
the decisions of the courts should be made to pay the necessary penally. 

Today the country is embarking on huge projects of planning. To 
a certain extent there is direct operation of economic enterprise by the 
state. Furthermore the state has assumed large powers of regulation; 



To implement the philosophy of social welfare for the backward and 
weaker section new social security agencies and insurance comriiissuMit’ 
are being established. Thus a vast structure of departments, coiporationa, 
puUic companies (on a private company pattern), agencies, boards^ 
rities and administrations are cropping up. There is no question cS 


^struct liking or otherwise for any of these agencies because tl^ 
there to stay and are fast multiplyin| and poliferating. Thus 
leviaithan is becoming ever more pd^tEb^. 

Hence a dan^|>oint in ibdian is the (if '“'pedat^; 

ct^ ’* .as |oW ‘Stuart woidd have tennhd E 
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agoodiis are fast .multiplying, tlic ^j^Cliferation of adminiAtraUi^ 
a^des constitute a danger to the rights of the citizen: On ohe dde 
thee are the Preamble, the fundamental rights and the directive prixidple 
of tibe Indian constitution. On the other, are the large-scale eiKToadt* 
ments on the fundamental rights by the administrative maclfines. There 
are charge of exerdse of exces of power, the transformation of adminfs- 
trative discretion into arbitrariness, and the perversion of the adminis¬ 
trative process by unfounded encroachments on the citizen’s ri^ts by 
an expanding bureaucracy. The question of arbitrary encroachments 
on some one else’s jurisdiction reminds me of the tussle in the Uttara 
Pradesha, between the judiciary as the spokesman of fundamental rights 
and the legislature proud of its sovereign privileges. Incidentally I may 
repeat that this sovereign legislature is basing its authority on polling less 
than fifty per cent, of the electoral votes at the general elections. Hence it 
is essential to preserve the fundamental rights of the citizen and the remedies 
for their enforcement have to be respected. 

In this connexion, I may suggest the adoption of something like the 
French Coundl of State. The French administrative law and adminis¬ 
trative courts have gone beyond the stage when Dicey contrasted the 
British pattern of rule of law to the French system of special courts where 
cases concerning the conflicts between citizens and administrators while 
working in their official capacity are decided. It is true that the Indian 
Constitution has provided for the correction of the errors of adminis¬ 
trative authorities through the issue of various types of writs, orders and 
directions. But there are two serious limitations to the issue of writs. 
First, they are discretionary remedies. The courtil may grant or may 
not grant writs. The citizen does not have a mandatory right to them. 
Secondly,'the writs are granted only when there are errors of law. The 
courts usually do not enter the domain of errors of facts. Hence the writs 
are not very easily available and efficacious for the enforcement of rem^es 
against tile violation of rights. It is essential, therefore, to have some 
system of regular courts which may be headed by High Court judges and 
whi^ will provide wider relief to the citizens. We may not have adminis- 
'irators as judges of these courts as is the pattern in France but only judges 
who have the legal training and professional competence of High Court 
judges. These courts may also go into the question of facts. 

The fundamental rights guaranteed to the citizens in part three of the 
Constitution demand special proteCtioh. Articles 14 and 19 require to 
bc^rptected. *We may not agree with-the exagg^ations of Lord Hewart 
#^^Tttiniinations against bureaucratic adjudication and encroactonent 
by^^-Hritish govemmoit ^artments in tiie judicial field. But It has 
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to be m^tiy stressed that the citoi Ih» to be ^>^4 from abase ^ 
|K>wer, the assumptkm of excess of power and the translicNnnatioQ of dis?- 
crctioa into arbitrariness at die hands of the ^ecodve. In such a atuation 
the protectkm provided to the citizen by dw system of the French Cooncal 
of State attracts our attention. At times the remisdies at common law 
prove dme-consuming and costly. Hence the French Conned of State 
with its cheap, efficacious remedies demands a scrutiny as to whedier -it 
could be tried in this country. Of course, the prerogative writs issued 
by the High Courts and the Supreme Court must be there. I will not 
advocate an administrative court at the cost of taking away die powCTs 
of judicial review of administrative decisions of the High Courts and die 
Supreme Court but as a supplement to them, a system of administrative 
courts may also be set up. 

Planning and Public Administration in India 



Today there is no need of a philosophical discussion regarding die 
necessity of planning. It is now generally agreed that a planned economy 
alone can rescue India from the vicious circle of poverty and unonploy- 
ment. It alone can harness the saving potential hidden in the chronic 
underemployment of the villagers. There is no question today of eco¬ 
nomic isoladon. Even in the remote sections now there is a growing 
awareness of advanced living standards and the consumers are feeling new 
wants. 

Planning implies («) the acceleration of the tempo of economic growth 
and (b) the proliferation of the range of economic activities. These amount, 
in practice, to the multiplication of the action of the state. This extension 
of administradon once more transforms economics into political economy. 

Planning even when democratically conceived and implemented does 
lead to bureaucratization. There, certainly, is truth in the strdtures of 
the Austrian School of Economics that planning is the invitation to bureaa- 
cradc tyranny. Planning leads to bureaucratization in two ways. (Q 
It transforms economic action, a sector hitherto in private control, to dto 
control of state servants. Thus production, distribution, banking, impe^ 
and exports, exchange etc. are subjected sometimes to state ^Teguladon 
and at times, to direct state control, and management, (ii) It tiaosfixms 
private individuals earning their living through iniHvidual 
salaried employees of the state. This msaas that oocarional 
to the will of the govmnent whielf has been the great Imlwuk .of 
oracy is luutralized and as s^te servants individuals wo^ siot date thtVBrt 
the wdl of the state Leviadm 



in India has affected adcamistration at ffiree levels: (0 
it|s injured d^e cause of state autonomy, (ii) It is detrimental 

to idie growth of indiridual initiative-and jparticipant citl 2 »nshi^ ami (iU) 
it is sometimes linking economic administration in India to the whims 
of foreign legislatures and Aid*India consortiums and clubs. 

The Planning Commission, a non-statutory body, unknown to tiw 
Constitution, created by an executive order is wielding enormous power 
today. It was conceived as a staff agency meant for advice and research. 
But tile ^sociation of the top Cabinet members has lent to it an unjustified 
glamour and it has been prone to force its way into policy-making. But 
policy-making is a political process and it should be the privilege of the 
ruling party alone. 

It is true that many economic problems have been solved on paper. 
But I am not concerned with the charts and figures which the lecturers 
and students of economics and the officials may produce. Our adminis¬ 
trators are the victims of an economic fallacy. Their attention is fixed 
far more on expenditure targets than on physical targets. If so many 
lacs and crores, as stipulated in the budget, have been spent the adminis¬ 
trators are overjoyed. But the people are concerned with physical targets. 
They want to see concrete physical entities and they would not be satisfied 
merely with inflated expenditure figures. In spite of three five-year plans, 
the grim spectacle of almost barbaric poverty, hunger and want are threaten¬ 
ing our very existence. The charter to existence of a union finance minister 
in this country, in a sense, consists in his success in getting foreign loans. 
It is not flattering to find that a country where paddy has been growing 
since the Rigvedic times is getting even rice from Florida. The danger 
of inflation is further accelerated by the instability of prices. The country 
has been saddled with foreign loans up to the amount of fifty to sixty 
orores of rupees. 

■ ’ It is true that planning, so far, has failed to satisfy the aspirations of 
Ihdfiain people. I do not want to minimize the significance of the various 
steel plants that have been set up and the dams and other works that have 
been com|ieted. But in terms of agricultural productivity it is a matter 
gtoat frustration that the spectre of famine, hunger and food scardty 
are still jiaunting the Indian masses. Even the greatest advocates of 
planning have recognised that there have been grave inadequacies in the 
implem^itation of the plans. I have no quarrel with the fonnulation 
of the philosophy and targets of the plan but I fail to notice the contem- 
'j^ted change in the Indian countryside,. For the failure'in the execution 
' ^ |tos, blames have'been assigned to the political parties and some- 
tunes &|^|po8itioo leaded have been dubbed as culprits. But the ad- 
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ministrative machine is also to blame. Ih ^>ite of the testhnonials alforded 
to the top administration in India by experts lySce Appteby it is a fact that 
the middle management in our country has to a certaiB extent ihilal in its 
jobs and sometimes considerations of personal gratification and job pro< 
motions have been regarded superior to the considerations of public 
service. 

It is true that the process of leading a static economy to a dynamic 
phase has resulted in strains and imbalances and some regions cmnplain 
of being neglected in favour of others. There has been also a tremendous 
growth of inflation which is an ominous portent indeed. It is a fact that 
there has been considerable peiformance lag and the targets fixed in phin 
objectives have not been fully realized. Several factors have hsen res¬ 
ponsible for this, not the least being the legacy of the morphology of 
arrested economic development for centuries. 

There is too much talk in our country about people’s participation 
in the political process and the creation of janashditi. But th® fact is 
that the plans have failed to evoke that genuine enthusiasm from the side 
of the people that w.is expected. The people’s mind and heart are not 
attuned to the plans They do not consider it as their plan. At the 
time of the formulation of the Second Plan there was much laDt of a 
plan from below. But this cry was dot heard at the time of the third 
f plan. The reason, perhaps, is that the ruling party is getting bureaucratic 
and more sure of itself. But it cannot be deified that people's assodation 
with the plan is essential. Unfortunately, the plan is a party issue in our 
country and the units of political parties are busy more in criticizing the 
failures of the plans than in making it a positive success. But what the 
opposition parties have failed to do, has to be done by voluntary associa¬ 
tions and agencies. If the members of the ruling party sing hynms ip 
praise of the plans it does not have much psychological and moral effect. 
The polls have demonstrated that both in the* second and in the third 
General Elections the Congress has obtained the majority of seats in the 
legislatures only through the divisions among other opposition parties. 
It got only the plurality and not the majority of electoral votes. Himoe 
the implication is definite that the Congress does not have adequate psydio- 
logical and moral hold on the mind of the electorate that par^sipated 
in the elections. Therefore, its appeals do not have the required^ effect. 
Hence those voluntary associations and agencies which are ooavinoed 
of the value of the plan should also take this matter up. Periodic Oidss 
meetings will perhaps be more effective for soliciting people’s support fbait 
an organised machinery like advisory boards or citissns’ CoundHs coih 
isting of people’s representatives at (Afferent levek ^ 
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Hie pcobl^ of fusing the pjlatus is also imziieiisely significant 
I nin ^iip^sed to the stran^old of fcjcd^ga boirowings that act as a ]u>^ 
found the neclK of present and .future generations. If it is reiJly true 
that the national income and the per capita income of the countiy have 
increased then the problem of raising some revenue through additional 
taxes should not be so alarming as it appears today. Different tj^s of 
economic stimulants have to be used to promote planning. Withdut 
committing ourselves to any one theory of development, like that of Marx, 
Schumpeter, or any one else, economic growth has to be fostered and 
promoted. 

I will suggest diat the evaluation of the achievements of the plans 
should be done by impartial agencies. The planning Commission has 
its Committee on Plan Projects. It has also set up its Program Evaluation 
Organiration which is concerned mainly with the assessment of the com¬ 
munity Development programs. But 1 will also suggest the evaluation 
the programs by independent agencies of social sciences ^eaq>erts. 'Tlie 
staff of the I^niversities can serve as part of this personnel of Evaluation 

•v* 

Unit. 

1 will make the following suggestions regarding the administrative 
dimensions of planning: 


(i) 1 am not oppokd to state capitalism in essential industries. The 
iiwiustries vital to the safety of the .country have to be set up and run evenj^ 
if they result in the creation of a bureaucracy. 


(ii) The state may run some farms for the enhancement of food 
production. 

(iii) In consumer goods and luxury goods the state should not enter 
the field of production but be content only with regulation. 

(iv) Certain structural changes should be made in the Planning Com¬ 
mission. Such an important body should be placed on statutory founda¬ 
tions. 1^ work should be to act (o) as a research and staff agency and 
(b) it should advise on methods of coordination between the ministries 
of finaiK^, agriculture, industries and commerce, oil, etc. The Planning 
Commission should not seek to obtain for itself policy-making powers. 
Neither must it become the agency for detailed approval of plans. 

(v) The planning agency should be decentralized to the extent possible. 

(vO Steps have to be taken to guarantee the federal character of 
Indian polity. What happens today is that while the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the ^ilatipnal Development Council have comprehensive 
^tt^ol over policy finance the state governments are respondUe for 
the fflcbdition of the '^^, This leads, hence, to difficulties in the Wtion 
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of ]ts|x»]8il»Sity for the failure of plaus md is B poteint sotaOe fwr cocri^ 
tkm. Adequate allocation of responsitdities is, hei»:e, de^l^< 

We have dso to take care of the moral values of our dmoci^.' India 
is a poor country and the poverty of the masses of the countryside is ^ply 
apaUing. Hence our plans have to be oriented to the Gandhian c(Micept 
of simplicity. It will not serve the purpose if we only preach jermons. 
Oandhiji whom even the planners acknowledge as the patriarch and 
prophet of the nation was a devotee of simplicity, austerity and the re¬ 
conciliation of the worldly and spiritual norms. It is not in the fifbMS 
of things that we should go on making endless foreign borrowings and, 
raise big buildings which look ridiculously incongruent in the context of 
the poverty of the masses.* It is essential to remind ourselves of Gandhiji’s 
famous essay “ If I were a Governor.” Our standards of life and ad¬ 
ministrative amenities have to be patterned on the calculation of our own 
strength and resources. 

Community Development 


Community development project is a method and technic to improve 
the psychological and material foundations of rural countryside. During 
the later phases of British imperialism the corrosive ravages of capitalist 
exploitation led to the utter decline of the rural countryside and the Com- 
'^munity Development programmes are an attempt to rehabilitate the 
Indian villages. These programmes go beyond what is popularly called 
economics of growth. They contemplate a long-range psychological 
transformation through the adoption of wise methods of investment. 
They aim not only at the increase of the output per acre but they want 
to instil in the villagers an urgent sense for the betterment of their materia 
standards. In this sense they plan an organised attack on what the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report characterized as the * pathetic contentment * 
of the Indians. 

It is rightly said that the Community Development Programmes aim 
to bring about a psychological transformation in the Indian countryside 
by inducing new attitudes among villagers. But sometimes this may be 
to illusory attempt. Attitudes are not built in a vacuum. They 
reflex of some objective situations. If agricultural productivity Cto , !be 
intensified and if the poor peasants will have an ensured suppfy 
required amount of cereals, they wll automatkally experience a sen* 
exhilaration and thrill. ; : i v ^ 


1 It ii a nutter of iwet U»t in the quest of inodoalzatito, the of 

is bdaa reuounoed. pJSaUjd buildings are beit«r^l^ «jd jttid to ^ 

toPBMOMfiBisat cadres. Tlwreby atendeiuyis giw«»|to overaw^ c^^^ rather; 
thaa'toaarwi) ton. ,T 
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Sooie economists have blamed the fatahstu; apathy of the Indiah 
populathm as a factor for the economic underdevelopment d'the country.. 
I do not concur with this view. The imperialistic fordgn rulers mij^it 
have dierished this myth for rationalizing the economic prostration of 
the country but it does not suit Indian economists to repeat this unsubs¬ 
tantiated notion. My own experience is that the Indian labourers, with 
the very meagre subsistence that they get, are capable of putting forth 
a quantum of energy for, production that is sometimes surprising. A 
labours who is working nearly seventy hours per week cannot be accused 
of fatalism. Hence our social scientists should find out the technolo^cal 
and sodal factors for the backwardness of the Indian population and not 
seek refuge in the myth of Indian fatalism. 


On paper the achievements of the Community Development Schemes 
may be i^eat but the plain truth is that the Indian peasantry is not subs¬ 
tantially happier and more prosperous than it was during the British days. 

I make the following suggestions regarding the administrative 
aspects of Community Development programmes : 


(i) One has to proceed slowly and not attempt the impossible task 
of bringing ‘ milk and honey ’ to the nearly six lacs of villages of India 
within ten or fifteen years. One’s ambition may be praiseworthy but one 
should not be unrealistic and should not hold out false promises. Hence 
the idea of concentration on multiple fields should be given up. 


(//) For development work people with missionary zeal who have 
the mentality of servant {sevak) and not rulers (shashaka) should be re¬ 
cruited. It is not desirable to create a new caste of arrogant government 
employees at field levels. 

(iii) The leadership of the Block Advisory Committee should be 
strengthened. 

(iv) One has to bring about some liaison between the democratic 
decentralization schemes working through the Panchayats and Panchayat 
Samitis and the centralizing trends working through the B.D.O.’s ? The 
Balwant Roy Mehta Committee recommended that village panchayats 
>und Pmichayat Samitis should become instruments for implementing the 
Community Development programmes. In theory this appears demo¬ 
cratic but the problem is to prevent the mukhiya and others from becoming 
rich contractors at the expense of the public. 


Some Aspects of Bieroency Economic Administration In India 

passing though the greatest trial in our history since iadc- 
j^llfDOe, India is e^sed to the depredations of a ruthless, barlbEUic, 
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t(^alitariRii (^unify which the techn^ 

laass mtmlers with ^ oi4 virulence siimI viotence of. ihe 
MtK^Chou (X)ttibination is the most menad&g devil protentous in, its 
threat to the whole of Asian freedom. For meeting this chatlenge ef&«> 
tively we have to plan the total mobilisation of oor h^man and material 
resources. This is a problem of formidable dimensions but it has to be 
solved for the very existence of India as an independ^t polhioal entity. 

We have been busy widi the implementation of our plans and the 
objectives have been to augnient the productivity of the agrarian, indus-' 
trial and power sectors so that the national income would be inomased 
and thereby the standards of living of the people raised. This objictive 
has now to be slightly changed. The aim is not, for at least several years, 
to be more augmentation of national income but also the production of 
war materials. But the change in objective will certainly not imply that 
the goal of agricultural and industrial productivity has to be lost right 
of. To maintain the strength of our armed front also, agricultural and 
industrial productivity is essential. The soldiers require food, woolen 
garments and lots of other things and services. Locomotives, jeeps and 
trucks and aeroplanes have to be built. Medical researches have to go 
on at an accelerated speed to cope with cases of casualty. Effective co¬ 
ordination is essential between the National Defence Council and the 
National Productivity Council. 

f 

The accentuation of agricultural productivity is certainly a dominant 

objective. The targets of several fields have been raised. For exampte, 
the new figure for soil conservation is 16 million acres in place of 11 million, 

for minor irrigation it has been raised from 12 to 19 million acres. In 
the field of dry farming a very high target has been fixed, from 20 to 50 
million acres.^ It is imperative that all available sources of agricultural 
production be fully utilized and newer sources be cre|ted. In so far as 
the administrative mafchincry is concerned, the Community Devdopment 
Blocks and the newly introduced Panchayati Raj institutions in several 
states can be of help. They have to contact the people, explain to them 
' tjie urgency of the national defence and planning effort and thereby boost 
production measures. 

The labour front is immensely significant for stepping up industii^ 
production. The Marxian concept of class struggle has to be teplao^ 
by a new dedication of all sections of society to the vast work of lu^onal 
defence. The Union Labour Ministry has set up an Emerjgeiii^ . 

tion Committee and this will be in c^rge of implementing the 

1 These figures refer to the year 19@. 

e->2130 P—X 
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Tfade liesdiiition in relation to production. It will £^sq recommend 
meftsures for Pepping up industrial productivity and suggest measure$ 
for economising the production costs. The Union Ministry of Labour 
hni initiated a program of the training of 60,000 skilled ctraftsn^. A 
National Labour Corps is also being organized, the personnel of which 
will be available for defence works and this will contain mobile units. 

I may "suggest the setting up of a body like Man-power MoWlizatSon 
Bom'd. This board will have accurate population statistics with the 
statewise breakdown. If seven lac persons are needed for the territorial 
army and ten lac persons for the Horae Guards, where are these people 
to be found and how can they be recruited to their posts,—this Board will 
be in charge of such problems. 

To hold the price line is extremely essential for keeping the economy 
going and for retaining the confidence of the consumers. Blackmarketing 
and charging excess profits have to be seriously dealt with. It may be 
diat sometimes rationing and controls may have to be introduced. All 
these will involve administrative changes. It is possible that a new depart¬ 
ment or a new division in the central finance department or a new division 
in the finance departments at the state level may be set up to cope with 
the new situation.' 

The tax-collection machinery has to be improved and the realisations 
have to be brought upto date. This may involve improvement of staffing y 
and also provision for the training of the old and the new staff. It is 
possible that new taxes will be levied and hence the administrative machinery 
has to be still further perfected. 

It is expected that the budget figures will increase manifold. The 
old categorial budget with its heavy details will not serve the purpose now. 
Hence it may be essential to adopt the “ performance budget ” as re¬ 
commended by the First Hoover Commission in America at least for the 
national administration. 

Rural Leadership and Mass Communication 

Interaction is a basic concept in the modern social sciences. Hence 
j (be old ^diotomy of individual and society has now to be replaced be¬ 
cause the individual qm himself is only a theoretical abstraction. He 
is a ciysteUization of multiple social element in a process of reciprocal 
action and interaction. Nor is the society an inert mass of desperate 
individuals but is in flux on account of incessant relationships. The 
‘ masses ’ are not one monolithic colossus. They consist of a vast number 

At MOW places such departments have been set up. 
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of individuals amongst whom ceaseless processes of interactions are going 
on. Hence we have to stress the categories of interac^ons and inter* 
pommunications in any social research. 

Due to the industrial and scientific revolutions of the last two centuries 
the masses even of the so-called immobile East are in a ferment and are 
gaining stature. They have also been exposed to all kinds of newer ideas 
and revolutionary ideologies due to the impact of the media of comma* 
nication. If we apply the concepts of sociology -of knowledge we can 
say that the roots of concepts like justice, liberty and social and economic 
equality, that are pulsating the people of the East lie in a new environ¬ 
mental situation that is being slowly created for the Oriental intellectuals 
and masses. 

A realistic sociological and economic approach is essential to grasp 
the multiple problems of the villages. A mere idealization of the villages 
as they are may be congruous with our romantic longings but it is clear 
beyond doubt that the most of the villages today are, more or less, lifeless 
from Western standards. The benefits of the schemes of Commimity 
Development arc monopolized by the upper sections and the clever people. 
But the mute millions for whom Gandhi stood are still in miserable condi¬ 
tion. 

There are two approaches to the solution of the problems of Indum 
villages. One is the Gandhian philosophy and technic of Constructive 
Programme. In recent years the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission has seriously taken up some items of Gandhian economics 
for rural reconstruction. The community development schemes also 
partake of some elements of Gandhian philosophy. The second is a more 
radical scientific and technological approach. It would think in terms 
of industrialization and mechanization. I have no objection to the philo¬ 
sophy of industrialization and mechanization as such. But I have doubts 
whether we can muster the requisite amount of capital and resources for 
this stupendous process. A very large number of our population is Hving 
on the brink of serai-starvation. At such a critical period to think that 
there will be capital formation by tightening of the belts is a sheer delurion. 
It is not a question of resistance to socio-economic chan^, I am cer¬ 
tainly not opposed to the sociology of change. I am all for desired change. 
But 1 think that large-scale industrialization and mechanization is ncA 
imm ediately possible in the present state of our meagre resources. Heace 
for a long time to come one has to think in terms of a balas^ 
whereby the benefits both of indostrializatioa and agrarian tcoonstnitoticm 
may be available for us. This will mean that a combination of industrial 
economics and <jandhian-Safvodaya economics is ntnied.. India 
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Nearly 75% of the Indian population is Scattettsd in the mdie 
Qma 5 lacs of Indians villages. In spite of the trend towards urbanization, 
the urban papulation, quantitatively speaking, is rather very small. In 
the United United States 70% of the population live in 60 big citiia. But 
although there has been a serious decline of the rural population in 
UJS.A., the quantum of agricultural production there, compared to £he 
agrarian countries of the East, is, thanks to mechanization, unbelievably 
large. But since Indla^does not have the requisite resources, for a long 
time to come, one has to think in terms of the combination of modern 
industrial economics and the Gandhian-Sarvodaya economics. 

Leadership is based on some kind of real or assumed but accepted 
superiority. Leadership implies the capacity to lead others. This in¬ 
volves the capacity to influence the will of others. Sometimes in demo¬ 
cratic politics only this influencing aspect of leadership is present. But 
in non-democratic politics the aspects of domination over others and 
manipulating their will become uppermost. In democratic countries the 
aspect of mutual give-and-take is also present. There the leader is far 
more accessible to the followers and makes efforts to accommodate the 
ideas of the followers to his own program. But in totalitarian politics 
the element of formal positive command and constraint based on the 
control of the media of communication and physical violence is much 
too apparent. Thus there is a fundamental disparity between the technics 
for leadership employed in the democratic and totalitarian politics. Never¬ 
theless, so much is common at the conceptual level that both the demo¬ 
cratic and totalitarian leaders attempt to influence the will of others; 
although it is also true that in the totalitarian politics the element of in¬ 
fluencing is heightened to become transformed into the exercise of power 
based on force and even including physical violence. 


If we were to apply Max Weber’s typology of leadership we can say 
timt the purohita and the upper castes in village India have been the re- 
presratatives of traditional leadership. In modern India we have had 
several great examples of charismatic leaders. Dayananda, Vivekananda, 
Tilak and Gandhi are examples of charismatic leaders basing their autho- 
Vity on moral personality, self-abnegation, tapasya and God-realization. 
The civil service in its comprehensive sense including the official hierarchy 
from the top administrative and managerial heads to the ministerial staff 
reprewnts ratUmal or legal leadership since it derives its authority from 
a re^r system of institutionalized legal norms. This system of rational- 
lea^sbip is a new growth in India. The Mughal nobifity was 
h^^taiy. But the East India Company introduced the modern 
based on theJtol^hg prpflSce as a^l^^ te»ure< 
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The hew rural leadership that is id be fostered by the schemes of ccan- 
rnunity development and democratic decmtralization is bound to be of 
the rational-legal ^e since by the veiy process of creatir^ a leadership 
the other two categories~the traditional and the chansmatio-Tare barred. 

A charismatic leader is a stupendous figure. He asserts himself by the 
sheer weight and vehemence of his personality. He appears at critical 
times op the scene of history. He cannot be made to order. The small- 
scale work that is contemplated for a rural leader^at the level of villages 
is much too pedestrian a'task for a charismatic leader. The traditional 
type of leadership is a historical growth and its roots lie in traditimis, 
customs and beliefs. Hence the leadership that is to be created for works 
of village reconstruction can be regarded as belonging to the rational 
legal ideal type in Weber’s terminology. Fostering of leadership qualities 
in a chosen group of people is a deliberate process involving the use of 
reason and will. Hence it is clear that the new leaderehip that is con¬ 
templated to emerge is definitely of the rational type. It is possible that 
some individuals belonging to groups that had been enjoying traditional 
leadership may get themselves drafted for this new type of leadership also. 
But it is not always bound to be so, since newer forces are also working 
that would bring to the front sections not belonging to the group of old 
traditional leadership. 

It is true that in the villages a struggle for leadership is going on. The 
traditional leadership of the brahmin has been shaken. The super-temporal 
world is not taken very seriously by the Indian youth today. The aboli¬ 
tion of the zemindan has also shaken the leadership of the feudal elements 
but still the big owners of landed estates have advantageous position and 
can kill control the laborers to a certain extent. The educated sections 
are fast fleeing from the villages and thus the natural leadership which tije 
intellectual section could have provided is not available. Tbe new pro¬ 
grams of national extension and community development have not yet 
succeeded in providing the requisite incentive for the growth of a fuao* 
tional leadership in the villages. 

The word mass signifies a more .or less loosely organised and cp«^ 
quently heterogeneous cluster of human beings. The difficulties of 
port had rendered possible the existence of the masses. But tlw 
use of the modern devices of transportation and mass media of comm|i]^| 
cation are slowly making even this disorganized mass somewhatstoffe 
nized. But there is the danger that the dissemination of the symbols of 
the ruling groups rendered possible today by the mass commit 

nieation may M to the groMb of uniformity amongst a populatkm ^ 
has be^ io Ming, more^ot M a r^nal bar bM «aisMe« ‘pit 
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this uoifofmity though it may, to some extent, serve the interests of. the 
^oup is not desirable from the standpoint of the foi^tering of the 
fr€« organic life of the Indian nation. 

Hitherto the life of the Indian masses has been influenced by tradi¬ 
tional opinion-leaders. These, mostly, have been of the type of the puro- 
Mta,^ the astrologer, the old men of the village and the ojha (the exerciser* 
of ghosts). But now opinion-leaders are changing. Those villagers who 
earn some money in the towns, have begun playing the roles of opinion- 
leaders. They also serve as sources for ’communicating information from 
the towns to the villages. But the danger is also there that sometimes 
those opinion-leaders living on the margins of the villages and towns may 
act as socially deviant forces since they sometimes act as sources for inciting 
litigation. In the olden times the religious preachers (kathavachakas) 
used to act as disseminators of knowledge and they also had important 
roles to play as opinion-leaders. In modem times Gandhi and Viiioba 
have revived that old practice at a much bigger level in the shape of their 
prarthana-sabhas. 

We have to build up an operational machinery for effective commu¬ 
nication of new ideas through rural leaders. Among the new leaders we 
want initiative, intelligence, education, say up to the Matriculation standard 
and above all a sense of dedication to the cause of village reconstruction 
on democratic patterns. 

Concluding Reflections 

«k 

The Preamble of the Indian Constitution stresses the realization of 
liberty, equality, fraternity and socio-economic justice. The chapter III 
of the Indian Constitution seeks to crystallize the individualistic approach 
to democracy with the dominant emphasis on personal freedom, rule of 
law, equality and civil rights. In Chapter IV of the Indian Constitution 
in the shape of Directive Principles of State Policy an attempt has been 
made to highlight the element of a just socio-economic order which en¬ 
shrines the absence of exploitation, the elimination of monopoly, the 
eff^tuation of a h^er standard of living and an over-all realization of 
prosperity by all sections of the population. The concepts of welfare 
state, socialistic pattern of society and democratic socialism are formula- 
iions of the basic economic aspirations of the Indian people. Through 
the three Five-Year Pkns an attempt has been made towards the accen¬ 
tuation of agricultural 3314 industrial productivity, the growth of com- 
life» expansion <^ :^ucational opportunities and betterment, of 
the ooh^tiqhs of the l^i^rto suppressed sections, etc, .through tiie: 
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Panchiyati Raj stiheiaes^ it is hoped fet k revi^^ roots 4^o(^ta<^ 

may be built up. 

But democracy in India lias been faced with severe i^rains ins|Hte of 
three successful general elections. Despite foreign aid, the task <rf in¬ 
dustrializing a big country has led to inuniaise rise in prices which tends 
to shatter the middle classes and to create an atmosphere of general eco¬ 
nomic insecurity and deep frustration. Another sca’ious portent is the 
expansionist and hegemonist design of communist China whidi believes 
in the manufacture-and import of revolutions through resort'to arms. 
The unholy alliance between Rawalpindi and Peking is a malicious move 
against India and it has seriously dislocated India’s national energies. 

At the administrative level also, there have been charges of corruption 
Sometimes disruptionist fori^s of a regionalist character also begin to 
rise. 

But one does not have to despair. Our strength lies in our cultural 
traditions of amity, tolerance, reciprocity and compassion. From the 
time of the Vedic seers to Lord Buddha and Mahavira and the great saints 
like Tulsidas andWivekananda our moral teachers have inculcated the *, 
virtues of tolerance and let live which is a fundamental element of demo¬ 
cratic ethics. Mahatma Gandhi demonstrated the efficacy of non-violence 
as a technic of mass action against «n alien regime. It is pleasant to 
contemplate that the Gandhian legacy is still with us and has not 
absolutely withered away. 

A new Westernized elite is also growing in this country which sincerely 
believes in the values of liberty, equality and justice and the maintenance 
of the democratic institutional structure. This elite may act as a counter¬ 
poise to the rise of militarism. 

Our greatest need is peace. If we can have peace, we can build up 
the stable economic foundations of a democratic order. More than the 
internal dangers of social oligarchy, very low per capita income and illi¬ 
teracy, I am specially worried about external threats. But if our enemie$ 
can be kept under leash, I am sure we shall be able to advance on the 
democratic path. We are making a big experiment in democratic socialijaa 
and it is well to remember that freedom is a whole and a ffireat to dj^pr 
cracy in any part of the world constitutes a threat to the freedom of mam 

The concrete technics for the realization of welfare as the goal of 
democratic aspirations of the people of India will depend cm tlm 
actualization of the following program:— 

(i) The interests of the masses of toiling hunumily bf peasant 
workers are to be given the uppermost priority. me|^ the growm|^ 
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e9E{»osi!cm,4^ the public sector, increasing conito! over private -sector, land 
to tbe landless, and increasing restrictions on inheritance. The control 
of prices is essential if the faith of the people in the economy is not to be 
shakoi. 

{if) Free and compulsory education to all children till the age of 14 
has to be imparted. Technical and university education has to be cheapened. 

(Hi) The ‘ Panchayati Raj ’ schemes have to be implemented vigo^ 
rously and efforts for the realization of a casteless and classless society 
are to be made. The scheme of “ Democratic Decentralization ” as 
being implemented in Andhra, Rajasthan and Kerala and other places 
should be extended to other areas and increasing efforts have to be made 
for the success of community development experiments. 

(iv) Trade unions should have the power of free bargaining. Except 
in essential industries which constitute the life-blood of the nation, it is 
inadvisable for the state to attempt to control the activities of trade unions. 
The wage structure has to be regulated in accordance with the price index 
and the criteria of a civilized standard of living. 

(v) Political parties should maintain their int-'grity and acceptance 
of large funds .from companies is to be considered a calculated damage 
to public welfare because it strengthens the powers of the economic mag¬ 
nates. 

(vi) In the context of rampant linguism, regionalism and provin¬ 
cialism in the country additional stress has to be laid on national and 
emotional integration. 

(v«) Increasing opportunities for making available constitutional 
remedies for the enforcement of Fundamental Rights and adequate imple¬ 
mentation of the Directive Principles of State Policy, are to be considered 
categorical juristic imperatives for modern Indian society and state. 

(viii) Another suggestion that I would like to make is to bring about 
greater rationality between the structure of the adminsitrative units— 
the sevenfold vertical hierarchy of (/) the union, («) the states, (Hi) the 
divisions, (/v) the districts, (v) the sub-divisions and blocks and (vi) the 
tlj^anas and village panchayats and (vii) villages—and the units for parlia¬ 
mentary, legislative and local self-governmental elections. 



ALBERT SCHWEITZER : HIS PHtiUOSOPHY 

OF UFE 

(A HOMAGE) 

Dr. Pritibhushan Chatterji 
University Cotiege of Arts, Calcutta 

I 

It was 1905. A thirty-year-old brilliant young man of Strasburg 
was highly perturbed on hearing the dire distress of millions of primi¬ 
tive men in the ‘ Dark Continent*. He was very much shocked to 
learn that people there died in thousands for want of proper medical 
care and aid. He felt a kind of in ward conflict. He resolved to 
dedicate himself to the cause of suffering humanity. He gave up his 
teaching work in the University and began to study medicine^ for he 
wanted to become'a physician, a ‘jungle doctor’, in far-off Africa 
to give succour to the suffering millions there. The young man 
who took this momentous decision was Albert Schweitzer, whose 
death at the ripe old age of 90 the whole world mourned in 
September last. 

II 

Slchweitzer was born in Upper Alsace on the 14th June, 1875. 
He was the eldest son of his parents. He gave evidence of his in¬ 
tellectual brilliance in his student days. His favourite subjects were 
History and Philosophy. The promise which he had evidenced 
during his student career was worthily redeemed when at the age of 
24 he earned his doctorate for his thesis on the Religious Philosophy 
of Kant. But he did not rest on his laurels. He carried on re¬ 
searches on the life of Jesus and in 1901 published two theologicR] 
works on the life and teachings of Jesus^ The English translations 
of these works were entitled * The Mystery of the Kingdom of God * 
and ‘ The Quest of the historical Jesus’. These works earned ^, 
him a place of honour among the theologians of the 

Besides Theology and Philosophy, music also had 
don for him. He was not simply a lover of music, but a igausicami 
himsdf. He also took interest in ihe Uyes wuf forisi • mu^ 
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dans. His treatise on Bach added to his reputation as an audior. 

In 1S>03 Schweitzer got an appointment in the Theology Faculty 
of the University of Strasburg and by 1905 be became ^ Head of 
that Faculty. But he soon realised that mere theoretical study of 
the Scriptures does not lead to God-realisation ; he felt that to lave 
and serve humanity is to love aad serve God. As sdd before, he 
studied the science of medicine for several years and turned a full- 
fledged physidan. In 1912 he married Helen Bresslau. She proved 
herself a worthy consort of a worthy husband. She trained herself 
as a nurse and in 1913 she accompanied her husband when he started 
for Africa. The Schweitzers chose a plac^ in the Equatorial Zone 
of Africa, then under French Colonial Rule, as the scene of their 
activities. They had to work against heavy odds, but they finally 
succeeded in tetablishing a hospital at Lambrene in the province 
of Gabon and by the river Ogwe. Schweitzer there got the oppor¬ 
tunity of treating hundreds of persons suffering from various tropical 
diseases, and spedally from leprosy. But at the outbreak of World 
War No. 1 his initial progress was held up for the time being. The 
Schweitzers being German subjects were interned by the French 
Government. Schwdtzer was an ever active man and he could not 
afford to remain idle during his internment. In prison he took to^ 
intellectual pursuit and prepared the draft of his works on the philo¬ 
sophy of culture and civilisation. The year 1923 saw the publica¬ 
tion of his two philosophical treatises, The Decay and JRestoration 
of Civilisation and Civilization and Ethics. He also wrote a travelogue 
on the forestland of Africa. In 1925 he returned to his old field of 
activity in Africa and stayed there till his death. In 1928 he got the 
Goethe Prize. His original interest in Theology led him to publish 
fi new work entitled The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. But his 
interest was not confined to Christian theology alone; he made a 
critical'^tudy of Hindu Thought and prepared a work beating the 
title, TTie FruUan Thought and Its Development. In 1952 he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace. 


Ill 


To understand Schweitzer’s philosophy of life more ftilly, we 
should turn to the pages of his Civilisation and Ethics. This work 
starts with a theoretical pessimism in attempf to find a >sei^tifie 
^^j^^^l^an^ion of world, but it ends witii an t^fixnism whi^ it 
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Aft^ am Mqutry ioto tibe eitolt^ the si^Uaidies of modna 
civilisati<m Schweitsser a>nies to the ccmdu^a that it has always 
aimed at * world’- aad Ufe^Ufirmation*. Birt i*i^ worldnaffinmatioii 
is not enough, for there cannot be any true ethics based on ‘ natum- 
philosophy’. Ethical philosophy should always be prtMUpted by 
the will-to-live. But though he is speaking in vitalistsc terms, he 
is not upholding any kind of philosophy of wUl for power in die 
Nietzchean fashion, nor is he supporting hedonism after the manner 
of Spencer. He preaches that ethical self-fulfilment can be had 
through a mystic^ devotion to, and reveren<» for, life which prmnpts 
an individual to dedicate himself to the cause of all living existence. 
The moral good consists in “ maintaining, assisting and enhancing 
life”. living for the sake of mere living is not enough—living be¬ 
comes meaningful only when one is able to live in co-operation with 
others. As Schweitzer puts it beautifully, “ I am life which wiUs 
to live in the midst of life which wills to live”. In other words, 
“ self-devotion for the sake of life motivated by reverence for life ” 
should be the moral watch-word, according to Schweitzer. 

The ambit of reverence for life should be wide enough to include 
compassion for all living beings. The ideal is comparable to the 
Indian ideal of ahimsa to all creatures. Schweitzer expresses his 
appreciation of Indian thought thus : ” It reaches the point of taking 
into account the fact that our ethical behaviour must not only concern 
our human neighbour but all living things”. He, however, admits 
that there may be exceptions to the ideal of ‘ non-killing * and ‘ non¬ 
harming ’ and hence one cannot be a blind supporter of this ideal 
of ahirhsd. 

Though Schweitzer appreciates the Hindu ideal of ahirhsu, he 
is occasionally critical of Hindu philosophy of life. He charac¬ 
terises it as one-sided, inasmuch as it, in his opinion, results in other- 
worldiness and life-negation and encourages individuals to care more 
for their personal salvation than for others. Without entering into 
any controversy, it may be said that Schweitzer does not make full 
justice to Hindu thought here. But his criticism brings to light one 
thing, namely, that in his opinion no ethical system which proce^ 
by the negative method of withdrawal from the world can succeed. 
The moral man should be active, dynamic and creative. He ^ould 
be conscious of the meaningfidness of life. :: 

As an ever-active but humMe servant oi God,[Sdiweitiier bdt^bves 
that a truly moral man should always sutrender kum^ into the 
hands nf Universal Reason. So ultmuete^Jbe deve^^i ^ ^ 
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for God-Nature and this constitutes the source of all insfaration. 
Widi regard to God, Schweitzer feels like Goethe that 

** He rightily is the world’s deep-centered motion, 

Nature and He in mutual devotion, 

So that what Ih^ and moves and is in Him, 

Will never find His strength or spirit dim.” 

IV 

Though Schweitzer lived the life of a hermit in a far-off African 
village, he was not indifferent to the. events of the political' world 
outside. What disturbed him most at the end of the Second World 
War was the dismal possibility of a nuclear warfare. In some of 
his importent speeches and writings he asserted that ” those who 
have the authority to take responsibility ” should concentrate all 
their mite on “ the renunciation of nuclear weapons”. He was no 
believer in the theory of ‘ armed Peace’. As he said in one of his 
broadcasts to the Nuclear Powers of the world, “ The theory of 
peace throu^ terrifying an opponent by a greater armament can 
now only heighten the danger of war”. What is needed most in 
the present hour of crisis is the re-discovery of Universal Humanism. 
As he said, “ The awareness that we are all human beings together 

has become lost in war and through politics.Now we must 

rediscover the fact that we all together —are human beings and that 
we must strive to concede to each other what moral capacity we 

have.The spirit is a mighty force for transforming things_ 

Now let us set our hopes on the spirit bringing peoples and nations 
back to an awareness of culture”. 


Indeed, the best way to pay our homage to this Great Apostle 
of Peace would be to develop a rounded world-view instead of an 
angular one and to inculcate the spirit of Love towards all. 





A NOTE ON THE OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
R1VER.BC«NE TRADE M^ONG THE 
GANGES AND THE JUMNA IN 
THE FIRST HALE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

T>r. Tabasahsab Babbbjxe 

Vigvn-Bhnmti University. 

Since the debacle of Plasaey, there had been a steady decline in the 
internal commerce of the Bengal Pre(sidenc.y, It had definitely stirred the 
minds of even the philanthropic Englishmen, and Lord Cornwallis stated 
in 1789 : “I am sorry to be obliged to say that agriculture and internal 

commerce has for many years been gradually declining.'* The Company’s 

Government did not adopt efifective measures to check this rot which 
seriously hampered the e(‘onomic progress of this Presidency in the let 
half of the 19th Century. Many reasons have been stated by different 
writers on the economic history of this period ; biit one point is generally 
overlooked or underestimated. Considerable damage had been wrought 
to the internal commerce of the country by the obstiuctions to tie trade 
carried on along the principal arteries of commerce at that time. 

'' Land carriage being comparatively expensive and hazardous, rivers 
formed the principal routes of commerce in the Bengal Presidenc}’. The 
two streams of the Ganges and the Jumna intersecting the whole of the 
Bengal Provinces from one end to the other and terminating in the port 
of Calcutta were naturally the great channels and high roads of internal 
trade of the country. Though a great part of the trade was conducted 
by land in the Upper Provincss, the Jumna and the Gangra (to a limited 
. extent) there also presented themselves as the principal routes of commerce. 
Thus in the Upper and Lower Provinces, these two rivers formed the 
natural lines to be guarded for the levy of Transit and Town Duties which 
were a peculiar feature of the economic life of the oounriry at that time. 

Customs Duties on the internal trade were one of the jHrinoipal sources 
of revenue to the state and for the protection of that revenue, Seotimi 11 bl 
Regulation IX of 1810 provided that ohokeys should be estaldished bn the 
principal routes of commerce. This section was interpreted to authorise 
such a distribution of ihe various custom house ohokeys as best to sSews 
the public revenue derived firom these duti^ A large ntanbcf eholiieys 
were, ther^oxe, situated alcmg the whdtei length of these t#D chann^. 
The lines of the Jumna and the Ranges had to be although not 

•pecificalfy indicated in the Bsgnlathm, indih|i9|il^^ 
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mAoieut to establish a set of ohf^ys round the head station of the 

Ckdieotor of Castoms. In this manner the establishments for the ooUeotion 
of the Transit Duties had been £» tiw most part {daoed on the great 
routes and navigable rivers throughout the country. “The only difference 
tiien*’, UTote the Board of Oustoms to Sir Metcalfe, Vice'President in 
Council, on 17th October, 1832, “between the present location of the 
custom house eh<d:ey8 and that which prevailed on the promulgation of 
Regulation IX of 1810 would seem to be the great nttmber of them now 
‘established in order to embrace different marts at gunges that have 
started up since that time, the discretion so to extend them being vested 

in government_In other words this provision contained in itself a 

principle of unlimited extension of ohokeye. As every new course of trade 
required a new ohokey and as trade was continually finding new channnels 
for itself, an endless multiplication of chokeys was the oonsequenoe. 
Within a few years after the promulgation 6f Regulation IX of 1810, 
chokeys multiplied in an alarming rate. Autumnal leaves were not perhaps 
more thickfy strewn in the vallambrosa than the routes of commerce of the 
countiry were infested with castoms chokeys. 

The obstructions to trade along the Qanges and the Jumna can be best 
understood by stating the numerous stations where the boats were liable to 
stop for searching according to the regulations of internal customs. In the 
Agra Provinces a chokey occurred at every 6 miles. After a merchant 
had cleared the Delhi Chokeys, he had to run the gamut of those of Meerut; 
and after he got clear of those, he had to enter upon those of Barielly or 
Furrackabad.’ On the whole line of the Jumna from the point where it 
entered the British territory to its junction with the Ganges at Allahabad, 
there were no less than 133 custom chokeys where boats and merchandise 
might be stopped and examined. In the Dellii territory alone, which 
extended from Kumaul, there were 36 different posts at which boats were 
liable to be stopped and searched. All of them were situated oo the right 
bank of the Jumna. The jurisdiction of Meerut custom house extended 
along the opposite bank of the river from Padshamahal to a point some¬ 
where bdow Delhi. Mr. Glynn of Meerut custom house stated that there 
were onl^ 9 posts attached to it. Mr. Laing of Agra said that there were 
altogetiker 38 clu^eys belonging to his custom house. There were 
^ chokeys on the left bank of the Jumna under tiie control of the Kanpur 
custom house; and Allahabad custom house had 8 subordinate posts.* 

On the Chinges from Hardwar to Calcutta, the number of custom 
ohokeys was r^resented to be 106 of which 86 were stated to be ifiaees 


1 ProgB., 0.1. Finanoe (Sept. Bev.), No. t, of 26th Fe1»aary, 1886. 

> Jbi£, No. 7, of 24th Ibbnosiy, 1816. 

> Trev^yem's Report o» die Nemigation oiong the and the Rangee, let Ssp- 

tsmbsr, 1882 * 

See Arags.. Boiard of UiwUuiis, Sdh and Opfaun (OostoiMO^f No. 88, of Itth Ootobnr, 
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of aearoh. ^ tilts river there vrere 3 prinoipel ebiobsytf Ut tiie BaxMly 
Division; 8 in the Memit Division; 15 fe tiie Fumidkehad Divuion; 
12 in the Kanpur dktriot of tiie Ahe^abad Diviidon; 1 ininoipal ohokey is 
Allahabad proper; 12 more in the Allahabad distrk^; mod 2 in the Mhsapnr 
district of the Benares Division. l%e greatest obstractkm to toade on the 
Ganges existed between Patna and Calcutta. It is evideait from the records 
of the Board of Customs that while the number of ^ok^s between 
Mirzapur and Patmrwas only 7, there were 28 ohokeys between Patna ami 
Calcutta. In his ‘‘Bepijrt upon the Inland Customs and Town Duties 
tlie Beogal Presidency, 1834”, Charles Trevelyan, however, mentioned the 
following 15 chokeys between Patna and Calcutta* : 


Patna Division 


1st—A ohokey four miles west of Patna, called in 
different lists Pylajah and Puneej. 

{ 2iid—Patua Sudder 6hut. 

( 3rd—Jinjree Bang. 

1 4 th—^Futtooah. 

' 5th—Beeneepoor. 


Moorshidabad 

Division. 


Hooghly 

Division. 


6th—Ghysabad. 

7 th—Sadikbagh. 

' 8th—Lalbaugh or the ghaut of the Moorshidabad 
I Custom House, 
j 9th—Juggumatbpur. 

I 10th—Hooghly Sudder Ghaut. 

> 11th—Chuttrali. 
j 12th—^Bullubpoor. 


Calcutta 

Division. 


I 13th—Balee Khal. 

> 14th—Bagh-bazar. 

I 15th—Calcutta Custom House. 


These were quite independmit of the Salt and Opium Chokeys for tiae 
protection of salt and opium revenue. Moreover, grave doubts were 
expressed whether all the existing chokeys were mentioned in tbe~official 
lists. It should also be noted that only those custom-bouse posts totally 
termed as chokeys had been mentioned. No mention was made of those 
where single peons were stationed at numerous ghata and public ferries; 
and they were perhaps the greatest enemies to the commerce of the country. 
It was also probable that the officers at other chokeys stopped boats 
besides those which it was expressly enjoined.* Ibe gravity of 
situation is clearly understood by the fact that at each of these 
the custom officials could legally apply the right of detention ai^lASto^ 
for the purpose of protecting tbe"^ revenue derived from tiie l^ansih.and 
Town Duties. Whatever ma;^ be the real extent of tiie obstiraotiohs, 
were auffioimit to embartiiss the navigation along the Ganges and li|sB 
Jumna. As a irault, the great staples of salt, cotton, 
were sent down in vast quantities to Deffiii, Eewari, ud other oommsrtial 

* Tnvtiysn’s Bt/port (1S86 Bdition), p, 14. 

* Progs., Board of Oastoms, Salt am Opioia (OuMosm), No. tS, of IMtoftotf lill. 
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tpifns, had to be aept on by a tidious and expaitdro land^oanria^.* 
ODoasioned a great inoonvenienoe and loss to the mwrnantik 
eommunity. Considering the aooumulated pressiue of the maohmery 
of ohokeys upon the great ohaiwels of commercial intercourse, it » 
surprising that these two rivers could be used at all for the purposes 
of trade. 

The impediments to the traffic on the Ganges and the Jumna together 
with the exaction by custom officials were the subject of frequent 
complaints ..by the mercantile community. Petitions were presented to 
the Gk>veTnor«Qeneral and the grievances of the people were vent^ted 
in public papers. During his tour in the Western Provinces in the 
middle of the year 1832 this subject attracted the serious attention of the 
Governor-General who directed Charles Trevelyan, the then Deputy Secretary 
in the Political Department, to prepare a report on the subject and to 
suggest certain measures of relief. After a mature consideration of the 
subject, Trevelyan submitted his “Report on the Navigation along the 
Jumna and the Ganges’* on 1st September, 1832. This report clearly 
revealed how the country was caught in the monstrous web of custom 
chokeys and the disastrous effects of these impediments to trade along 
these two rivers. As a remedy, Trevelyan proposed that the right of 
search should be limited to the Head Custom House and that the 
subordinate chokeys should be strictly prohibited from interfering at all 
with the river-borne commerce, further than to prevent the clandestine 
shipment and unloading of goods. Trevelyan thought that this measure 
would not be resented by the country merchants, as the custom house 
was generally situated at the great marts of trade where boats would 
otherwise have occasion to stop. Moreover, the presence of a European 
Officer, as Trevelyan observed, would secure the merchant from detention 
or exaction or at least afford him the means of immediate redress if any 
such was attempted. 

The report submitted by Trevelyan was referred to the Board of 
Customs by Mr. Secretary Prinsep for observation and comment. The 
report was thoroughly examined and a letter to Sir Metcalfe, Vice-President 
in Council, was written on 17th October, 1832, by O. Chester and H. Sargent 
of the Board of Customs. “That great vexation to the people”, it was 
Written in that lefter, “is occasioned by the power indiscriminately 
assumed by, if not by law vested in, all the native officers of our custom 
house chokeys of detaining boat with a view to the examination of their 
oontenfa is unquestionably true. Xt is also clearly a primary duty of the 
Government so to adjust their checks against evasion of the duties through 
t^^e ohokeys as to render them as little burthensome as pnnyble 
ihe fair trader and traveller. The only question then seems to be 

■rx.* mi. . 
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how iat the exesoise of a power, w^jh is ihen aci^owlet^ed to he 
the g^t sooroe of abase can be reduce^ or taken awaf withoat at the 
same time impairing tbe revenue derived from onr intmnai dutLes.*’ 
Tbe Board remarked that the measures proposed by Trevelyau wore not 
well.conoeived; and they would not afford am{de relief from the evil 
complained of to the peojde. It was also remarked that they otmld not 
be adopted to the extent proposed without having Ihe immediate effect 
of greatly reducing the revenue. Chester and Sargent obsocved in then 
lengthy letter that the -establishment of chokej'B along with the ri^t of 
stoppage and search was an unavoidable requirement of ihe system undmr 
whi<h Transit and Town Duties were collected. If the revenue was to be 
collected, chokeys minus the power of detention and examination would 
be a complete farce. "It must be evident," they asserted, ‘*that a tax 
levied on the transit of goods, though intended only to bear on articles 
of commerce and the genm-al merchant, can be enforced only by a 
uniform unsparing examination of all boats or other means of conveyance; 
for if any were exempt, the ingenuity of the speculator would soon lead 
him to assume the appearance of a privileged conveyance but travellers 
are to the merchant in the proportion of at least ten to one. It seems 
therefore to bo a necessary consequence that the ten must be 
inconvenienced in order that the one may not escape this is the real 
source of the whole evil now so strongly represented. No one can be 
more sensible than ourselves of its existence and of its extent; but so 
long as Government impose on us the management of the impost, we 
would ill perform our duty where we, for the sake of the good word of 
ten, to relax our security that the eleventh shall not find the means of 
evasion by assimilating himself and his conveyance to that usual with 
the traveller.” 

But the Board admitted the necessity of minimising the evils and 
accordingly submitted their own proposals. First, the evil might be 
mitigated by at once withdrawing the privilege of stopping boats from 
all but certain chokeys to be specified and a list of them should be 
published. Secondly, the occasions of the detention would be diminished 
by confining the examination and endorsement to the outer ohokey with 
notice to the Collector. Thirdly, the chokey officers stationed at ferries 
and cross routes should be restricted from interfering at all with navigation 
or with the riverbome commerce, unless goods should be loaded or put 
on board at their ghats. "The full adoption of this plan”, they hoped, 
“will probably enable Government to effect a saving in the establishments 
of some of the river chokesrs, but much judgement and disoretioh will 
be necessary in making out thC lists of those chokeys which axeto .be 
retained with the power of examination, with reference etpecis^ to 
intmmediate marts and to the condition of the western sidt trs^, which 
isbyferthe most fruitful source of revemie in the westfifen territory.” 

8—flSOP—X 
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The Boaard, at the same time^ proposed tiiat a spedal officer shoald be 
appcdnted for the consistent execution of the new arrangement. Hiia 
office should be directed to proceed down the river and enqinre into tihe 
oircumstanoes of each ohokey. These suggestions were carried into 
effect in the provinces west of Allahabad. Seven stations on the Ju mna 
and six on the Ganges were fixed by the Qovernor-Gteneral, at which 
boats were liable to stoppage and search. As regards the navigatioir 
on the Ganges below Allahabad, the Board was again directed on 6th 
November, 1832, to prosecute enquiries with a View to the limitetion 
of the number of search chokeyfi on the Ganges and other rivers of Bengal 
and Bihar. However, in their letter of 6th February, 1833, the Government 
gave the following instructions : 

“Paragraph 4. In determining the places at which boats shall 
hereafter be stopped below Allahabad, it will not be necessary to lay 
down as an invariable rule (A), that they should be stopped at the 
commencement and end of each separate custom jurisdiction,' (B) in some 
oases, as for instance, in the Gazeepur and Benares districts, where there 
are no intermediate chokeys, this rule it is conceived, would multiply 
the impediments to the navigation to an extent much beyond those which 
exist at present : and it is by no means clear what circumstances are 
supposed by the Board to render it of peculiar importance, that boats 
in transit should be stopped and examined at the two extreme limits 
(0) of each custom house jurisdiction, more than at any other place. 

“Paragraph 6. The object of the custom restrictions under the 
present system is to lay the transit trade of the country under contribution, 
whatever its direction may be ; and in applying our checks to this purpose, 
it is obvious that we must be guided entirely by local considerations. 
The salt trade which crosses the line of the Jumna from west to east, 
requires that preventive establishments should be kept up at as many 
places as it can be conveyed across the river that is at every ford and 
ferry ; while the river-borne commerce, which follows the line of the 
Jumna, need only be stopped at such intervals as will prevent any 
considerable transit trade from being carried on in the intermediate spaces 
without paying duty. If this purpose is sufficiently answered by detaining 
boats at the Sudder Custom Houses (D) it would of course be improper 
to lay any additional restrictions on the freedom of the navigation ; 
and if not, such additional stations should be fixed on for stopping and 
examining boats as the existing routes of trade, and the situations of its 
entrepots may st^^st; but unless recommended by either of these 
considerations, thmre is nothing in the extreme limits of the jurisdiction 
of each custom house, which makes them a more desirable (E) situation 
for intercepting the trade of the country than any other. 

“Paragraph 6, It must not be forgotten that river>b<nne trade is 
ahnost invariably bound for some principal mart; where it will be subject 
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to examinaticm bj our custom bouse offictm ; tbftt tbc distance between 
any two sadder custom bouses is genendly so small (F) as not to admit 
of any important trade being carried on, cqpon '^e intervemng portion 
of tiie river, without passing either one or the other of them ; and lasriy, 
that the op^ation of loading and unloading the cargoes of boats is not 
such as is usually resorted to by smugglers, particularly m they would 
have to do it in defiance of the custom house officers, who are not 
stationed to guard the fords and ferries of the rivers; and after all, the 
only advantage which they could derive from the transaction would 
be the transport of their goods free of duty on that limited portion of the 
river, which intervenes between two sudder custom houses.” 

In their letter of 11th March 1833, the Board of Customs put forward 
their rocommendations after a minute examination of the different points 
of instructions given by the Governor-General. As to the first one, the 
Board conceived it to be essential to the interests of the revenue that 
this should be laid down as an invariable rule, (B). The Board did not 
clearly apprehend the argument of Government. When there were no 
intermediate chokeys between two custom stations, the impediments 
to the navigation could not he multiplied by a mere maintenance of the 
present principle of search. The Board could not also discover what 
additional impediments the principle of stopping boats at the commence¬ 
ment and end of each jurisdiction was likely to throw in the way of 
commerce. In the case of point C, the Board apprehended some 
erroneous impression on the part of the Government with respect to the 
“Custom House jurisdiction”. Government perhaps inferred that where 
a custom house was established, its jurisdiction extended over the district 
of that name. But that was not the case. Its jurisdiction extended 
nowhere beyond the boundaries of the belt of chokeys drawn round the 
town, for the protection of revenue derived from transit duties. As 
regards point D, the Board did not dispute this position. They only 
apprehended that the purpose referred to in that point would not be 
sufficiently answered by detaining boats at the sadder custom houses. 
On the point E, no separate explanation was offered. Lastly, (Fj, the 
Board were unable to concur in the assumption that the distances 
between two sudder custom houses wore generally so small as assumed 
by the Government. 

Thou^ the Board did not agree with the view that inland conuneiroe 
had declined due to the obstruorions along the principal routes of 
commerce, it was asserted that utmost exertion should he made to leihWe 
those which did really exist. According to the Board, some of the (ffiolnys 
then empowered to search boats in imssing, might be donvetjled 
chokeys for the prevention of leading brmi&Admg 
by rowannah. Other search chokeys again might be netrer to the 

sadder statioh, and some perhaps altoge^ abol|iA|^^^pmiuimber of 
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<m8t(im house ohokoTs where boats were liable to stoppage md between 
Patna and Calonita, was accordingly reduced to 16 as mentioned m 
Iteveiyan Bepcurt upon the Inland Customs and Town Dntiee in the 
Bengal Presidency. In spite of the reduction in the number of ohdreys, 
in actual practice, tiie obstruction to the river-bome trade along the 
Guiges and the Jumna was not considerably diminished. 

While the Board of Customs and the Government were engaged in a 
paper warfare, the internal commerce of the country was crying for 
redrras. It is a wonder that the trade along the Ganges and the Jumna 
was not totally paralysed. The immediate result of the obstructions to 
this trade was that small iaraders were being elbowed out of it and 
smuggling by organised gangs became a usual practice. In bis evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
1832 Holt Mackenzie said : 

*'I think they must do so in a considerable degree ; for small 
capitals cap hardly pay their way through the custom houses 
they will meet if moving to any considerable distmice. The 
great highway of Calcutta for many hundred miles is the river 
Ganges ; and along that river the custom house posts are chiefly 
stationed. Now, from the central district of Allahabad there 
are 8 custom houses including that station and Calcutta and to 
each custom house there are several posts attached, at each of 
which the goods of the merchant are liable to detention and 
search. So, all goods making use of that great channel 
of inland communication, ^especially those belonging to petty 
merchants are subject doubtless to a very considerable tax 
in the shape of bribery, delay and annoyance.” 

Charles Trevelyan also observed in his Report on Inland Customs : 
‘’Persons in moderate circumstances cannot enter into it, because the 
custom system entails upon th<^m expenses which are beyond their means 
and renders the inland trade precarious and slow ‘ in its returns instead 
of quick and sure; and all a"e deferred by tho intricacy of the law... 
The result is that the inland trade of the Presidency is a virtual monopoly 
in the hands of a comparatively few rich merchants.’”^ What the Board 
of Gusto ns and the Government failed to realise was that Jhe root 
of all evils lay in the principle of taxing general inland trade. 
So long SU9 duties were levied on the internal transit trade, they were 
bound to hinder the traffic along the principal routes of oommeroe 
including those two gr«it streams of the country. Thus, these 
obstructions were do^e away with only when the internal Tramitt Dnty 
System was abolished in 1^6 in the Bengal Presidency. 
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Introduction 


In the history of the British Empire, the extension of the Parliamentary 
government and the Commonwealth principle to the non-white colonies, 
peoples of different races, cultures and nationalities raised baffling prob¬ 
lems. In this context the Montagu Declaration of August, 1917, and 
the Government of India Act, 1919, constitute important landmarks. 
The Montagu Declaration defined for the first time the goal of British 
policy in India as the gradual development of parliamentary government 
and the Act of 1919 introduced a limited measure of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in the Provinces. The purpose of this paper is to show that these 
decisions were taken in unusual circumstances and that the bulk of the 
Conservatives acquiesced in the decisions at the time partly because of 
the exaltation of feeling generated by war and mainly because of the fact 
that the existence of a Coalition Government with the Conservative Party 
as a major partner in it made it difficult for them to oppose the decisions, 
and that when in July, 1920, the Dyef incident provided them with a 
chance, they rose in open revolt against the Government’s India policy. 

It may be noted that before the Act of 1919 the principle on which 
the British Administration in India was based was one of constitutional 
autocracy, that is, both authority and responsibility for the governance 
in India were vested in the King-in-Parliament, and exercised through 
the agency of the Secretary of State for India in Council in London, the 
Govoraor-General-in-Council in Delhi, and the Govemor-in-Coundl in 
different Provinces. The association of Indians with the administration 
was iotraded to acquaint the rulers with the opinion of the ruled, and nc^ 
to establish responsible government on the British or Dominion modd:* 


*' See for controversies in the British Conservative Party on the Indian Problem in die > thbUeii 
the writer’s papers, “ The British Conservative Party and the Indian Problem, 1929-1934,” ttii 
Review, Vol. 171, No. 1 (April, 1964), SS-7I ; ‘ Decision-malong and Power in the British Con¬ 
servative Party ; A case sturbr of the Indian Problem, 1929-34,’ Political Studies, lotttnal of 
W. K. Political Studies Association, Vol. 13. No. 2 (June, IMS), 198-211 
Privileae : Tlte Manchester Chamber of Commerce and ^ Indian 
llamentary Affix, Vd. 18, No. 2 (1965), 201-215. ^ 

1 For an account d the condtutiomd devdopment in India rincd 1861, «e A. B. KeitiL i 
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There was more than one reason for the fundamental change inidMed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919. India, to begin with, took full 
part in the war by the side of the other peoples of the British Empire. She 
sent one million men to the battlefields. Over £146 million were voted 
from the revenues of British India towards the cost of die war, and the 
Princes and other wealthy Indians made generous gifts to the Government. 
Britain along with her allies were fighting to defend the twofold cause of 
national freedom and democracy from the assault of German militarism. 
On both counts some new response was needed to the appeals of Indian 
nationalism ; and by 1916 the Government of India had begun to press 
the British Government, despite the urgent preoccupation of the war, 
to consider yet another advance in Indian policy. At the end of 1916, 
the concordat between the Congress and the League enhanced the strength 
of Indian nationalism.^ Just at that time Lloyd George succeeded Asquith 
as Prime Minister, and it was his powerful War Cabinet which found itself 
confronted with the Indian problem. 

Both the August Declaration and the Government of India Act were 
settled by Lloyd George’s War Cabinet and by Edwin Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India. The Conservatives who, as members of the 
War Cabinet, had a direct hand in them were Bonar Law, Austen Cham¬ 
berlain, Curzon, Milner, Balfour, and Carson. Carson resigned in January, 
1918. Austen Chamberlain replaced Milner in April, 1918. The War 
Cabinet was wound up at the end of October, 1919, and the first peace¬ 
time Cabinet met on November 3,-1919. The new Cabinet thus inherited 
the measure ; and there was at this stage hardly scope for further dis¬ 
cussion on the Bill for the Bill bad already emerged as an agreed measure 
from a Joint Select Committee of both Houses. Those members of the 
Government, other than the Cabinet members, who had misgivings about 
the Act had no chance of raising their objections.® There was one ex- 
cq>tion to this. Birkenhead, as Lord Chancellor, persistently opposed 
the measitre.® The bulk of the Conservatives acquiesced in the Act; 
the public opposition came from a section of retired officials and merchants 
Y^ith direct investments in India, and from a handful of Conservative 
ie-hards. But when the Conservatives found that the Act did not bring 
about any immediate solution of the Indian problem, they rose in open 
revolt Against the Coalition Government’s India policy. The occasion 

1 East India (Constituliofiti Rrforms): Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, Cd. 91(S 
(Iviaj: (hereinafter referred to as Montagu-Cnelmsford Report) Part I, Chapter I: Recent 
evMtojp India, 8-24. 

W. S., Indm Speeches and an Introduction i\9yi), 5-7. 

3 Lord i^ilietiliead, lord Birkenhead : The last Phase, vol. U (1935)^ 245. 
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was prodded by die Dyer mcideat 1 b filet, dtis was the first major 
revolt o£ the Conservatives against lioyd George*! Cemlition. 

n, Montagu’s Appointment as Secretary of State for India 

If any one man could be said to have been the author of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, it was undoubtedly Edwin Montagu, the Secretary 
of State for India. Montagu’s enthusiasm for the reform of the Indian 
administration was already well known. He had been a r^orming Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, 1910-14, and he claimed subsequently that 
the one objective he had kept before him was the reform of the Indian 
administration, the introduction of a step towards self-government for 
India. He believed the only imperialism that was worth having was a 
trusteeship intended to develop the country into a partnership in the 
Commonwealth.* It was generally recognised that Montagu’s Jewish 
background made him personally sympathetic to Indians and saved him 
from the sense ofcolour bar in his personal relations with them.* Montagu’s 
appointment in the reconstructed Ministry of Lloyd George on July 17, 
1917, was sensational,* and drew protests from The Times and the Con¬ 
servative back-benchers. For on July 12, only a few days before, he had 
made a violent attack upon the Indian administration, whose ineptitude 
had been revealed in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Meso¬ 
potamia campaign*—a report that led Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary 
of State for India, to resign. Montagu stres^d the need for a declaration 
of British objectives in India, for the immediate introduction of an instal¬ 
ment of reforms, and for giving the Indian Legislative Assemblies ‘ growing 
control ’ over the Executive.'’ 

■ Lloyd George had a high opinion of Montagu’s ‘ gifts of resource and 
imagination ’ and thought that he would be of service in the prosecution 
of war.* Pre-occupied with the direction of the war, Lloyd George was^ 
conscious of the important contributions that India was making to the 
war effort and of the necessity of reforms in the Indian administration 
to induce her to intensify her war effort. He himself made an appeal 
to the Indians for increased support for the war and an intensified pro¬ 
gramme of recruitment.^ A radical in more than one respect, he was not 
precluded from making a new and bold approach in Indian affairs by 
any deep-seated prejudices. 

1 The Times, December 9, 1919. ^ 

2 Edwin Monti^u, Indkm Diary (1930). 

3 Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, 363. 

4 Report of ike Royal Commission on Mesopotamia Campaign, Cd. 36l6 

6 95 JT.C. (July 12, 1917), 2199-2210. 

6D. Lioyd George; War Menwirs (1934), ill, 1067. 

7 Edwin Montagu, An Indian Diary, 352. 
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Lloyd George appointed Montagu in July, 1917, wh^ he also 
brought in Winston Churchill. Because he was conscious of the oppo¬ 
sition that these appointments might arouse in Unionist quartets, Lloyd 
George took care not to make his intention known to any Unionists except 
for Bonar Law and Milner, and to present the others with a fait accompli.* 
It seems that both Bonar Law and Milner acquiesced in Montagu’s appoint¬ 
ment, and they must have been aware of the far-reaching consequences 
that Montagu’s appointment might have on Indian policy. It appears 
that Curzon, whose views about Indian affairs are well known, would 
have raised strong objections to Montagu’s appointment if he had been given 
the opportunity. 

Conservatives, who were like Curzon members of the Coalition Govern¬ 
ment, were precluded by constitutional niceties and decorum from giving 
any public expression to their indignation. But neither The Times nor 
the rank and file of the Party were under any such obligation. The Times 
immediately protested against Montagu’s appointment.* A deputation 
consisting of 40 members of the Conservative Business Committee—a 
committee of the Conservative back-benchers—met Bonar Law in order 
to express their concern over ministerial appointfnents, and to demand 
a declaration from the British and Indian Governments of their non¬ 
association with Montagu’s speech on the Mesopotamia debate.* 

Bonar Law explained that Lloyd George, as the Prime Minister, had 
the right to select his colleagues and it was not possible for him to object 
to what Lloyd George did. Secondly, the appointments having been 
made it clearly became a question of confidence in the Government. Bonar 
Law could not accede to the other demand of the deputation that he would 
see that the Government made it clear that it did not associate itself with 
Montagu’s speech on the Mesopotamia debate. He assured, however, 
them that no changes in the Indian Constitution would be made during 
the war and that the members of the Government understood amongst 
themselves that they were not in any way ’ associated with Montagu’s 
speech.* The din which attended Churchill’s appointment tended, any¬ 
how, to drown the objections which were made to that of Montagu.* 


1 Addison, C., Politics from Within, ii, 157-158. 

2 The Times, July 18, 1917. 

3 W. A. S. Hewins, The Apologia of an Imperialist: Forty Years of Ettiphre Policy, ii, 152-156. 
The Unionist Business Committee was set up in January, 1915. Hewins claims that it included 
‘ most of the Conservative members not at the from’. Its object was to organise the critkal 
and constructive forces of the back-benchers ; it concentrated mainly on economic issues of 
the war and kept aloof from politics. Hewins, ibid, 7-12. 

4 Hewins, op. eit., 1S2-1S6. 

6 Frsdlc.Owen, Tat^tmvs Joufney, 416 ; six The Sixctator, July 21,1917. 
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The fim steps towards the Covemmetit of ladia Act, bad been 
taken before Montagu succeeded Austen Chamberiain as Secretary of 
State for India. In May, 1917, Chamberlain invited the attention of Ms 
colleagues to the very serious problems with which the Government of 
India were faced and requested a decision as to the action to be taken. 

** It is not too much to say,” he wrote, “ that upon a ri^t decision at this 
critical time depends the peace and contentment of India for years and 
perhaps generations to come.”* 

The generally accepted view was that political concessions were due 
as a reward for the part played by India in the war. Curzon, who took 
a prominent part in the discussions, asserted that the Indian soldiers were 
the last people in the world to banker after political concesrions; the 
true reward for such services in pari materia was the grant of Commissions 
in the army to Indian officers. Curzon also did not think that one of 
those milestones had been reached at which constitutional reform could 
be said to be the legitimate outcome of acquired experience, or to be 
overdue. But the need to make ‘ concessions to India ’ arose ‘‘because 
of the free talk about liberty, democracy, nationality and self-government 
which have become the common shibboleths of the Allies, and because we 
are expected to translate into practice m our own domestic household 
the sentiments which we have so enthusiastically preached.”* 

It was generally agreed that, in some form or other, a statement by 
the Government to the effect that self-government within the British 
Empire v^as the goal at which they aimed, was desirable ; it being clearly 
understood that it was under British guidance that this end must be pursued 
and could alone be achieved, and that there was no intention to w^en 
the essential safeguards of British justice and power. 

One of the members of the Cabinet, whose name was not disclosed, 
did not think that it would be wise to use the expression * self-government * 
in any formula which might be devi«!d. He objected not to the setting 
up in India of a system under which that country would be more and more 
governed by Indians, but to the use of the term * self-government’, whkh 
seemed to him to have a precise technical meaning, namely, a Pad^- 
mentary system of Government on a democratic basis. And he them^t 
that to graft such'a system upon the ancient and unchanging social system 
of the East would be to produce a hybrid which would almost ' 

be worthless and probably dangerous.* 

1 Lord Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Cumm Q$28), iB, 1^. 
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the municipal cnimdis and district boards. But this suggesdon did 
meet with the approval of Austen Chamberlain. He pointed oid 
that to increase the number of elected members of a. legislative body, 
without giving at tha^ same time any real control in any department *df 
government, would merely increase the number of irresponsible critics 
and would not affect any real advance in the direction of self-government. 
He thou^t that a scheme must be devised under which authority and 
responsibility would be conferred on members of the Le^slature, and he 
proposed the appointment of a small commission to consider the test 
means by which this could be done. 

As to a formula for the purpose of making the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment known, he did not think it possible to be more precise than to avow 
an intention to foster the gradual development of free institutions with 
a view to self-government. 

The Cabinet’s pre-occupation with the war inevitably delayed the 
decision of the question. While the discussions were going on between 
the Indian Government, the Indian Office in London, and the Cabinet, 
Austen Chamberlain resigned his office. Edwin Montagu, who succeeded 
him in July, 1917, in the reconstructed Coalition Government, submitted 
to the Cabinet a formula substantially the same as that suggested by his 
predecessor—* the gradual development of free institutions with a view 
to ultimate self-government within the Empire’. In place of a Com¬ 
mission, he suggested in accordance with an invitation issued by the 
Governor-General to Chamberlain, and now extended to himself, tlmt 
he should proceed to India at the head of a small committee to investigate 
matters on the spot.’ 

The word ‘ self-government ’ in the formula drawn up by Montagu 
left open the question of the type of free institutions to be set up. But 
this formula did not satisfy Curzon and on the eve of its publication he 
lediafled it as follows: 


“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern¬ 
ment of to<ha are in complete accord, is that of the increasing asso¬ 
ciation of Indians in every branch of the Administration, and the 
gradual devdoiunent of self-governing institutions, with a view to 
progresdve realisation of it^onsible government in India as an inte* 
gral part of the British Empire.*’* 

Tins formula wito some additions was adopted by the Catdnet and 

1 Ldd g^ddiay, op. dSr., W ,. 

2 RoiaMSbiy, op. eU., le?., 
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was conuBunicated <»y Montagu m the Hofue of Commons on Avgust 20, 
1917. The other Important parts of the announcement are given below: 

“ I would add that progress in this polky can only be adiieved by 
successive stages. The Britisli Government and the Govemnmiit of 
India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advance¬ 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure 
of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-opemtion recdh^ed 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be con¬ 
ferred and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility.”' 

There was no novelty in the first part of the two-fold policy set out 
in the announcement. The appointment of Indians to official posts had 
been foreshadowed as long ago as 1833, although too little had been dotm 
to make the intention good in the intervening period. The novelty of 
the announcement lay in the second part of it; for this was, in the first 
place, the first tiroe that the goal of British policy had been officially defined 
and in the second place the proposed method of attaining it was indicated. 
On the surface the words ‘ responsible government ’ are indefinite and 
vague, and open to different constructions. In fact, Curzon himself 
inserted these words in the beUef that they had rather a vague and loose 
meaning and would not involve a commitment to any specific constitutional 
system, and felt that his formula was much ‘ safer and certainly nearer’ 
to his point of view than the words favoured by Chamberlain and Montagu.* 
But read against the background of constitutional history in Great Britain 
or in the white colonies, the words ‘ responsible government ’ could only 
mean that the Government was to be responsible in the usual British sense. 
Responsible Government meant parliamentary or cabinet government 
such as had been gradually established in England after the ^orious Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. Responsible government had also been the vm^-word 
of reform in Canada in Durham’s day. So interpreted, the Dechuatiem 
may be held to have represented a revolution in principle. And it there¬ 
fore seems surprising that neither in the House of Commons nor in tibe 
House of Lords was there a debate on this significant declaration. Neither 
the Conservative back-benchers nor the retired officials raised their voicBS 
in alarm and protest. The reason for this complete absence of contro¬ 
versy seems to be that the Declaration was not taken by them to repitsiBilf; 
any departure from the established British policy. The knowledge tl^kt 
Curzon was its author may well have contributed to this mifunder^iedti^ 

1 91 Bt,C. (August 20, 1917) col. 1695-1696. 

ZSwCutzpa'sleRento AusteaC9iaa)bedabi,6«M t9i7,ieitliitallBnto 

dated OctdMT 17,1917. u dted in Rosutaiy, 168' ' ' 
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But Montagu hud no doubt on that score. As foreshadowed in the 
Declaration, he went to India at the head of a small committee and re> 
turned in the spring of 1918. He succeeded in having his way with the 
Governor-General, Lord Chelmsford.' ‘ The Report on Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms,’ which was published at mid-summer by him and Chelms¬ 
ford, was essentially an expression of Montagu’s own personality. It 
was dominated by a complete belief in the necessity of applying to India 
the institutions of British democracy. 

Montagu and Chelmsford in their Report® did not try either to avoid 
or to minimise the difficulties of introducing responsible government in 
‘ India. But they did deny that the difficulties were insuperable, if only 
Indians could be inspired, by a new sense of political obligation and by 
a new faith in the future of their country, to confront and grapple with 
them themselves.’ In its essence, in fact, the Report was a declaration 
of faith in the philosophy of Liberalism : ’ the character of political 
institutions reacts upon the character of the people. This fact, that the 
exercise of responsibilities calls forth the capacity for it, is the best ground 
for confidence in the working of self-government in India.... Our reason 
is the faith that is in us.’^ 

Montagu acknowledged the backwardness of the vast majority of the 
Indian people, and the fact that political interest was confined to the 
educated minority in towns who had not shown much interest in the, 
pfoblems of the countryside. While stressing the obvious need of a far 
wider system of popular education, Montagu did not propose to await 
the result of a process necessarily costly and protracted. The villagers 
must learn to stand on their own feet and use their votes to protect their 
ri^ts. And to that end, indiredt election to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils must give place to dirwt election on as wide a franchise as might 
prove practicable.* 

The Report also drew attention to the essentially undemocratic character 
of the Hindu caste-system. It pointed out that so long as such s^tional 
interests were paramount, ‘ any form of self-government to which India 
can attain must be limited and unreal at best.’ The Report also referred 
to the great difficulty created by the differences between the Hindus and 
Moslrais. It did not approve of s^arate electorate : ‘ Division by creeds 

1 Edwin Montagu, Indim Diary. 

2 East bdia (Ccmstitutional Reforms): Reprn-t on Indian Ornstitutional Reforms, Cd. 9109, 
(fMdkn* 1918). This Report is bereuudter refened to as Montagu-C^lmmrd Rawt, 

110-125, ^ 

4 Mm4-5.119-120. 
i Rtfort, 1I0>125. 
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and classes m^s the creation oi pditioal camps organised agehisl tsitk 
other, and teaches men to think as partisans and not as dtizess; and it 
is difficult to see how the change from this system to nadona! lepresentation 
is ever to occur.’ Yet to maintain the mdsdng system until conditions 
altered was a practical necessity. The R(^)ort, howem, refused to extend 
the privileges conceded to the Moslems to any other community with 
the one exception of Sikhs, who, though * a distinct and in^ortant people, 
were everywhere in a minority and had hitherto been virtually unrepre¬ 
sented.’* 

Apart from justifying the Declaration, Montagu and Chelmsford had 
to determine the ‘ substantial steps * to be taken in the execution of their 
policy. Here they faced the difficult problem of making responsible govern¬ 
ment at once real and progressive. The problem was eventually solved 
by a scheme, which came to be known as dyarchy, /.e., by dividing the 
field of government. Certain subjects of administration in each Province 
should be ‘ transferred ’ to the control of ‘ Ministers ’ chosen from and 
responsible to, the majority in the Legislative Councils, and on those 
subjects the Governor would normally * act on their advice.’ The other 
subjects were to be ‘ reserved ’ to the control of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, whose members would still be official and, though 
discussing their policy with the Legislative Council, would be responsible 
not to it but, as before, to the Secretary of State. To safeguard the dis¬ 
charge of his duties in the ‘ reserved ’ field the Governor was to be em¬ 
powered to enact any Bill, including a money bill, over the head of the 
Legislative Council if he should ‘ certify ’ that it was essential; but all 
such measures would be subject to prior approval by the British Govern¬ 
ment except in a state of emergency, when they would be subject only to 
subsequent disallowance. 

At the end of ten years a Commission should be appomted, with direct 
authority from Parliament, to examine the working of the system and to 
advise as to whether the time had come for complete responsiWe goveru’' 
ment in any Province or Provinces or whether some subjects now * reserved * 
should be transferred or, if matters had gone badly, the reverse. Siaiilgr 
inquiries should be made thereafter at intervals of twelve yearf. 

The Report consider^ it premature to introduce responsitde goviani* 
ment at the centre until it had been tried and tested in t^ Provinces, It 
referred again and again to the need of developing a real 
of Indian nationhood as the first conffitmn of national 

1 Mmttagu^QKlmfsrd iUsfort: 124-127^ US4SQ, 






ft jwcojat^nddd, however, the coaoessid^ a wide laeaeuhe of veptx^nrj 
thth^ govenunent.' 

Finally Montaga stressed diat the process of self-govenmient ih India 
would never entail the dissolution of India's imperial partnersh^ : 

“ Further we have every reason to hope that as the result of this 
process, India's connexion with the Empire will be confirmed by the 
wishes of her people. The oqperience of a century of experiments 
within the Empire goes all in one direction. As power is given to 
the people of a province or of a Dominion to manage their own local 
affairs, their attachment becomes the stronger to the Empire which 
comprehends them all in a common bond of union. The existe nee 
of national feeling, or the love of and pride in a national culture need 
not conflict with, and may indeed strengthen, the sense of membership 
in a wider commonwealth. The obstacles to a growth in India of 
this sense of partnership in the Empire are obvious enough. Differences 
of race, religion, past history, and civilization have to be overcome. 
But the Empire which includes the French of Canada and the Dutch 
of South Africa—to go no further—cannot in any sense be based on 
ties of race alone. It must depend on a common realization of the ends 
for which the Empire exists, the maintenance of peace and order over 
wide spaces of territory, the maintenance of freedom and the deve¬ 
lopment of the culture of each national entity of which the Empire is 
composed. These are^aims which appeal to the people of India, and 
in proportion as self-government develops patriotism in India we may 
hope to see the growth of a conscious feeling of organic unity with 
the Empire as a whole.”* 

The Government of India Act, 1919, embodied the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report in all its essentials. The Dedaration of 1917, which defined British 
policy as the devdopment of responsible ^If-govemment was reproduced 
almost in identical terms in its Preamble. The recommendation that 
Paitei6nt shodd make an inquiry into the working of the reforms at the 
end of ten years was also inserted in the Act. The Joint Select Committee 
whidi conddered the Montagu-Chelmsford Report recommended the 
grant of fiscal autonomy to India. Notiiing was more likely to endan^r 
the good rdations between India and Great Britain than a belief that 
India’s fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall in the interests of trade 
of Great Britain. India should have the same liberty to consider her 


1 MontagurOteUntford Retort. 108-109 ; 244-245 ; 248-239. 

The Report propSuKi thst the Centtsl Ledslstive Council, Which in 1918 was etiil ooty \ 
tdatiyiidysaiaUbodydil?, dWbom35w^oidals,3noiait»l»dnou-ofi5d^«id|7 elected 
ilMphen, ibouid be replay f full drees le^lh^ue of two hoosei, the Cothiim df Stele Sod 
t fefip a Ijeghlative Aseend^, ki both of WUdi the fnnt iseMly of axo^an WQiild.be 
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iateitsts as Groat Britain uid other White Gomifiionsi. the Secretaty 
of State should therefore as far as possible avoid iaterference on this subfect 
when the Government of India and its Legislature were in agreemmiL 
and that his intervention should be limited to salbguarding * the inter¬ 
national obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements to whidi 
his Majesty’s Government was a party.” 

When the scheme devised by Montagu was seen to amount to the 
introduction of parliamentary government in India and ‘ of almost complete 
provindal autonomy,’ Curzon expressed astonishment and dismay.’ 
Montagu, shocked and surprised, reminded him that all that he had done 
was to carry out ‘ loyally ’ the changes contemplated by the Declaration 
of 1917.* Austen Chamberlain took a similar view of the Report. He 
agreed with Curzon as to the magnitude of the changes proposed, but 
he pointed out that the source of these changes was not the Report but 
the Declaration itself.* But no amount of argument served to shake 
Curzon’s hostility towards the Report. He agreed reluctantly to its 
publication, but only on condition that it was made clear that the Cabinet 
were in no way committed to its contents. He even threatened to br^k 
away from the Government in order to offer public opposition to it. But 
what seems to have prevented him was his sense of r^ponsibUity as the 
author of the Declaration itself.* 


The Cabinet decided in February, 1919, to appoint a Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee to prepare the Bill. Montagu tried unsuccessfully to secure Curzon's 
participation in the Committee by abandoning the idea of asking the 
Cabinet to assent to the principles on which the Committee should work 
and by making the Committee * free to discard or modify anything in the 
Reform Scheme’.' Curzon remained throughout a reluctant supporter 
of the Bill. As leader of the House of Lords, he had to speak on several 
occasions on the Bill. He ^nerally confined himself to the defence of 
the procedure adopted by the Government. On the merits of the scheme 
he said little, and that little could scarcely have been gratifying to the 
supporters. He described the reforms as ’ daring,* a ‘ rash experiment * 
and made it clear that he did not think that India would be better governed 
under the new dispensation than it had been in the past. But he reoc^ohMsd 


that the ideals of nationalism and self-determination now mi^ ^ 


2 S«e the note writtcai for the Cabinet, June 3,191$, as cited in L(»d Rooaklahiv. fjA 

cfLofd Curzon. hi, 169. » 

3 See the letter from Montagu to Curzon, June 6,191$, as cited ht BAA 

3 Old. 170-174 i see particulaity CucEoa’s letter to BdeAs Moehifa 25^ «a ^ 
The of Lord Ctirtoih id, 174-171, ' ! ^ 
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strong appeal, and the peoples of countries such as India prdfeited to be 
governed less well by themselves than to be governed superbly by another 
race.* 

Nearly every provincial government condemned dyarchy; they appre¬ 
hended that it would operate with the maximum of friction and inefficiency. 
And the Governors of five provinces submitted an alternative prc^osal 
in January, 1919. They maintained that the Report had over-stressed 
the doctrine of responsibility, and that it would be more appropriate to 
emphasise the need for inca'eased association of Indians with the govern¬ 
ment. They suggested that the executive councils should be constituted, 
in equal numbers, of officials and of Indians elected by the elected members 

the Council, and that the Government should remain unitary, the 
Governor allocating portfolios and exercising the right to decide on bis 
own discretion after hearing advice. Further advance would take the 
fom of increasing the number of Indians in the Council, giving them 
increased functions and surrendering the right of over-ruling the Council. 
But this plan had the defect that it could hardly be deemed to lead to 
responsible government. It should be noted that two Governors, Lord 
Ronaldshay and Sir E. A. Gait, felt that to reject the wider interpretation 
given by the Report would be treated as a breach of faith and they accepted 
it as the most reasonable scheme.* 

The Labour Party and the Radicals gave the Report an ecstatic welcome, 
for it was they who boldly conceived the idea of ^ British Commonwealth 
transcending races and religions, and they threw their weight in favour 
of responsible government in India.* The bulk of the Conservatives 
did not share the enthusiasm of the Labour Party and acquiesced in the 
Report.* Apart from a minor intervention by Bonar Law, none of the 
prominent Conservative leaders other than Austen Chamberlain took 
part in the discussion. 

IV. The Indo-British Association 


The opposition td the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms came from a 
, section of retired officials, a section of British merchants with direct in¬ 
vestments in India, and a handful of Conservative diehards led by Salisbury, 
Midleton and Selborne. Prominent among the retired officials were 


131 H.L (Oct 24,1918), col. 863-875 ; see also Ronaldshay, Ibid, 176. 

2 Joint Select Committee Report of Government of India BUI. 1919, Evidence (Cd. 203), i; 
116 H.C. (May 22 and June 2,1919), col, 6^, 1161. 

8 Sec Ranaay MacDonald |UM CoL Wedgwood, 109 H.C. (Ang. 6, 1918), cpI. 1157-1160, 
1209-1213. 

4 See Austen Chamberiaio, 1Q9H.C. (Aqg. 6,191^, col. 1199-1209. However the Esri of 
‘ note, who went with Montagu to India, daended the reforms enthuirikBt;^iiy ; 3i 
, 2A 1918), ooi 862^86$. See also Sir J. D. Rees. 109 B.C. (Aug, 6,1918), ^1170- 

n 
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Sir John Prescott Hewett, Lord Syd^ham, Lord Lai^owne, Sir Frahcis 
Yoimgfausband, Sir Cfaaries MacLeod and Sir West Ridgeway. Hie 
British merchants were represented by Sir David Yule, Sir James Duncan 
and J. C. Shorrock. The officials and the Merchants set \ip a pressure 
group, the Indo-British Association, to fight the reforms. The few dfe- 
hards did not formally join the Association, but worked with it hand 
and glove. 

The division of the opponents into officials, merchants and diehards 
is not meant to be a rigid one. There was some over-lapping among 
them ; for example, Sydenham may be regarded both as a retired offidal 
and a diehard. Secondly, it should be noted that the objections were 
raised by British merchants with direct investments in India and not British 
merchants with commercial interests in India. For example, the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce, representing the interests of the Lancashire 
Cotton and Textile industry, did not make any intervention. The British 
merchants living in India formed a part of the British community in India, 
and were involved in Indian politics. 

The story of the Association is the story of public opposition to the 
Reforms. Not all the members of the Association were Conservatives ; 
a few of them professed to be Liberal. But the Association directed all 
its efforts towards influencing the Conservative leaders and rank and file; 
tin this they were somewhat handicapped by the existence of a Coalition 
Government in which the Conservative Party was a major partner.' For 
example, Curzon, who might have been a natural leader of the critics, 
could raise objections only inside the Cabinet.* The Coalition had, 
however, the advantage for the opponents of the reforms that it was so 
unpopular that there was always a reservoir of discontent on which th^f 
could draw for support.* 

The man who conceived the idea of forming the Indo-British Asso¬ 
ciation was Sir John Prescott Hewett.* Hewett had been an outstanding 
Indian administrator from 1877 to 1912, More than any one else, perhaps, 
he gave the Association weight and respectability. Yet his influence was 
limited ; he became a Conservative M.P. only after the 1922 election, 
made no impression in the House of Commons and lost his seat a year 
later. Moreover, once the reforms had been passed, Hewett carc^i^ 

1 Lord Sydenham, My mrking Ufe, 354 ; "The effect of the Lloyd Cfeotge of 191i^ and 

that of 1918, was to involve leading Unionist Peers in policies of whidt otherwise 
would have been formidable opponents.’ 

2 Sydoiham claimed that had Lord Curzon not been a member of the second Cod^tSon, 

* his authority and oratorial power would have prevented thC/House of L(H:di fircpt m^edins 
theirmotionfortheai^intmentofa Joint Select ComtnitteefordieconsidBradQai^ me Monfinii* 
ChdW ord Report.’ See Ibid, 3d9. . 

3 m. 354,3M. 

4L^ Sydenham, My Workb^ I^e, 339, 

10-9130 P-X 
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av€i94s<i doing or s^ng anything which might stand m the way Of the 
e?q)eriment. He paid repeated visits to India, and in a letter to The TimSt 
March, 8, 1930, he wrote that he had been astounded at the changes which 
had taken place in the period between his visits and appealed for trust 
in the Governor-General, Irwin. Although he was critical of some features 
of the White Paper on which the Government of India Act, 1935, was 
based, he refused to join Churchill and his friends, but favoured federation 
as a prerequisite t to the grant of responsibility at the Centre.* 

Sydenham, the Chairman of the Association, was its most active and 
vocal member. No sooner had the Declaration of August, 1917, been 
made, than Sydenham met about organising the Indo-British Association. 
By the end of October, an organising committee had been set up with 
Sydenham as the President and with Hewett, Francis Younghusband, 
MacLeod, Shorrock, Yule and Jackson as members. By the beginning 
of December, the organising committee had enlisted the support of some 
others like Sir Armstrong, James Duncan. Sir William Garth, Sir West 
Ridgeway, and the Association was formally constituted.* 

David Yule, James Duncan* and J. C. Shorrock represented the in¬ 
terests of British businessmen with direct investments and interests in 
India. J. C. Shorrock claimed to represent ‘ the British East India mer¬ 
chants ’ and declared that ‘ to the whole mercantile community, Anglo- 
Indian, and Indian, any delegation of the powers of the supreme executive 
government of India to an elective body, particularly powers in financial 
matters, means a state of chaos pure and simple.’* A significant passage 
in Sydenham’s speech at the 1st Annual General Meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation inclines us to think that these commercial interests were heavily 
represented in the Association : 

** It has been said we are reactionaries, caring only for the interests 
of British Commerce... .We stand only for the interests of British 
Commerce in so far as they affect and conduce to the progress of India 
as a whole.... ’* 

Younghusband asserted that the Indo-British Association might be a 
rallying point of the British Community in India, * of all those classes and 
individuals in India who have a real stake and interest in the country.... 
the landed gentry, the leaders of the great trade and industrial enterprises.’* 

ITTie Times, Mardi 8,1930. 

2 See 77ie Times, Dec. 11, 1917. 

* Sir David Yule (1858-1928) was a member of Andrew Yide & Company Ltd., Calcutta, 
Director of the Midland Bank Ltd., Mercantile Bank of India, etc. 'Eir James Duncan (diad- 
1926) was the Managing Director of S^I Bros. & Co. Ltd., l^t India Merchants, Chairman, 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., London Board, Deputy Chairman, British and Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd., London Bo»d. 

3 & 4 Indo-British Association. Interest of India : Minutes of Proceedings of the let Annual 
General Meeting, July 29. 1918 ; See also The Montagu-Chebnsford Report on fncRan ConsHtu- 
tU^ Inform and the future of Indo-British Commerce. 

6 hdliuAea o/ the Pmeeedings of the Indo-BrWsk Association, Ocl. 30, 1917, 18-20, 
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It should be noted that the usual classification of pressure groups into 
sectional and promotional groups does not appear to be satisfactory in 
this case. The Indo-British Association might be thought as promotional 
but this would obscure the sectional interest in its composition. 

The Spectator threw its whole weight against the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms and gave its whole-hearted support to the Indo-British Asso¬ 
ciation. John St. Loe Strachey, who took over the paper in 1898 and 
continued to edit it till 1925, came from a family which had sent to India 
distinguished administrators since the days of Henry Strachey, Secretary 
to Lord Clive ; he was a nephew of Sir John Styachey, the well-known 
Indian administrator.' 

The Indo-British Association regarded the Report, as one put it, ‘ in 
a spirit of almost inrelieved gloom.’* They accepted the Declaration 
of 1917, but they objected strongly to the Report, for it did not proceed 
* on lines of evolution but on lines of revolution.’ They asserted that 
the principle of responsible government was ‘ opposed to the tradition, 
customs and inherited characteristics of the Indian people.’ There was 
no universal form of government. Forms of government must depend on 
the people and climate, and democracy was not suitable for hot climates. 
They maintained that India was no nation but ‘ a motley congeries of 
people who had really nothing in common.’ It was their mission to see 
that India should continue to progress on Western lines to Western stan¬ 
dards of life. And this needed the maintenance of law and order. The 
British authority alone could hold in check the powerful forces of reaction 
latent in Indian society. Gradually India would emerge under British 
guidance as a nation. But the Report proposed to hand over pow'cr 
before there was an Indian nation. And this premature transfer might 
‘ postpone self-government.’ Finally, they claimed that the proposal of 
responsible government was intended to placate the ‘ denationalised in- 
telligentia ’ and would help them to establish ‘ the narrowest oligarchy 
in the world.’ The interests of the vast masses of people, who did not 
agitate and who looked silently to Britain for the protection of their in¬ 
terests, had been ignored by Montagu." 

The few diehards, who worked in close co-operation with the Indo> 
British Association, approached the problem from a dijfferent point of 
view. Selbome found it difficult to accept that the ultimate goal of British 

1 Ama Strachey, St. Los Strachey : Hts Life and His Paper (1930); see also D:N.B.| IKtZ* 

1930. . 

2 Lord Crewe, 31 H.L. (Aug. 6, 1918), col. 572. . 

3 Lord Sydenham, 31 H.t. (Aug. 6, 1918), col.^548.562; col. 793404. 

Lord Lamington, Ibid, col. 586-590. 

Viscount Midleton, Ibid, <Oct. 23, 1918), col. 773-783. 

Lend Lansdowne, col. 783-793. 
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policy should be the establishment of the British Parliamentary form of 
government. Self-government could be of many different types. He 
argued that there was a fundamental difference between the Eastern and 
the Western mind. There could be no comparison between the two, for 
it involved ‘ a totally different conception and wholly different philosophy 
of politics.’ There had been unsuccessful attempts to fasten parliamentary 
government on Eastern nationalities in Egypt, Turkey, Persia and China. 
The recent happenings in Russia reminded him also of ‘ the tremendous 
danger in too abrupt a transition from one form of government to another.* 
But the failure of parliamentary institutions in the Eastern societies did 
not prove them incapabTe of self-government. The democratic experiment 
tried in England at the same stage as India was now in would have been 
a failure. Selborne was inclined to think that the system of self-govern¬ 
ment existing in Japan might prove a better model for India to copy.^ 

The Indo-British Association not only raised strong objections to the 
intro(kiction of responsible government in India, but also to the scheme 
of dyarchy by which this was sought to be done. Now behind the dyarchy 
was the whole principle of giving Indians, through provincial ministers 
chosen from the members of the Legislatures largely representative of an 
Indian electorate, a direct measure of responsibility for the Government 
in India. The critics therefore sought to undermine the scheme itself. 
They declared that the suggestion of a dual executive appeared to be a 
most astounding provision—a thing for which no precedent could be 
found nor an analogy be suggested. = They argued that it would be im¬ 
possible to separate services whose administration throughout the country 
were closely interwoven with that of other services ; that it would be 
impracticable for the Executive which was responsible for law and order 
to be obliged to carry out the decrees of another Executive which had no 
such responsibility. The masses of India would find it diificult to distin¬ 
guish between the action of the two halves of the Executive. Foreshadowing 
something like a permanent hostility to the Governor and the Government 
on the part of the Legislature with its elected majority, they argued that 
the practical consequence of dyarchy would be ‘ a government by vote 
and certification.’^ 

The Indo-British Association took comfort in the fact that whatever 
bis theoretical objections to the principle of separate representation, 
Montagu did not make a proposal for its revocation. They did not fail 

131 H.L. (Oct. 24, 191«), col. 834-845. 

2 Lord Lansdowne, 31 HX. (Oct. 23, 1918), col. 790; See also Viscount Midleton, Ibid, 
erf. 779-780 ; The Spectator, June 14,1919; Tne Indo-British Association, The I^cpojed Com-^ 
ftin^oual Rtforms in India and fVhat They Mean, 5-6. 

t fite Tims, My 10,1918 ; Lord Sydenham, 31 H,L. (Aug. 6,1918), erf. •S56-S57 : Prof. 
Omaa^rlltf Times, Dec. 4,1919; Lord Lansdowne, 31 JIX. (Oct. 23,1918), col. 790. 
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to d6inur to his arguments against the principle as such. The line of 
action that they adopted, as was correctly perceived by Colonel Wedgwood, 
was ‘ in favour of more and more sectional representation.*' 

Sydenham claimed that the communal electorate was the only method 
by which ‘ the great mass of people (could) ever obtain any real represen¬ 
tation or real protection.’ He argued that without this the non-Brahmin 
Hindus could have practically no chance of upholding either their interests 
or playing any part in the affairs of their country. He maintained that 
as the basis of representation under the Morley-Minto scheme was narrow, 
the ingenious native lawyers had secured preponderance in the Legislative 
Councils; the only way to offset their domination was to accept a com¬ 
plete system of communal and interest representation.'* 

Faced by the criticism that they w'ere negative and destructive in their 
approacjh, the Indo-British Association suggested an alternative scheme 
in order to give eifect to the announcement of August, 1917. They pro¬ 
posed to hand over the administration in defined areas to Indian officers, 
the areas being increased when experience proved that Indian interests 
were being secured and promoted by the transfer. In every province 
one or two districts must be wholly under the Indian members of the 
different services. If, after a period of trial, this system proved to work 
well, other districts could be similarly staffed. Later a division {i.e. a 
group of districts) could be so handed over, and tlie process, if shown to 
be successful, could be continued until a whole province came under 
Indian rule in the future. By this geographical method it was argued 
that there could be gradual and safe transfer without dislocating the exist¬ 
ing machinery, creating interminable friction and undermining through¬ 
out the country the only authority which held the heterogeneous masses 


together.’ 

The proposal that Parliament should content itself with handing over 
the administration of certain districts to exclusive Indian control, by way 
of experiment, did not command the support of all the critics of the Re¬ 
forms. For example, Midleton, who stressed more than once the need 
to find an alternative to dyarchy, hesitated to lend his support to this 

proposal. 

The Indo-British Association worked hard against the Reforms until 
the passing of the Bill made opposition useless. So great was the change 


1 Colonel Josiash Wedgwood, 109 H.C. (Aug. 6, 1918), rol. 1212. ^ 

J Lord Sydenham, 31 lr.L. (Oct. 15 and 23, 1918), col. ^5-798. ^ ato Sir Vate o^ 
Chirol, Indian Report: First Impressions: An Essay m ftovmcial Si^^ovenmiwt, 
Times Mv 10 1918. and Indian Reforms : Government and Electorate, 7^le Times, Aug. 14, 

Jm: Ktd MidkSirsi (Oct 2«. 19U). col. 777 ; Uming^ M, 

3 The Indo-British Association, The Pressed CmstiMional Reforms in Indm md WfuU They 

^^Se for further suggestions. The Spectator, July 13,1918, and 5, 1918. 
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in the climate of opinion that the Indo-British Association did not find 
it tactically possible to press for the rejection of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. They worked on the assumption that a critical examination of 
the Rowlatt Report (referred to in the next section) and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, with ‘ its curious facts and incongruous proposal^’ 
might lend to a different bill.* They held several meetings in London, 
and issued several pamphlets.*' They carried on a bitter oppositron to 
the Reforms in Parliament at every stage of the discussion. In fact, the 
Association was partly responsible for rallying diehard opposition to 
the Reforms. Together with some diehards, they tried unsuccessfully 
to secure in. October, 1918, the appointment of a Joint Select Committee 
to consider the Report even before the Government had made up its mind 
about it.® In December, 1919, they made with the'hclp of Edward Carson, 
a last attempt to delay the passage of the Bill and to secure niore lime 
and opportunity for discussion of it. When the Joint Select Committee 
was finally appointed to consider the Bill in June, 1919, Michael O’Dwyer 
and John Hewett represented their point of view before the Committee,* 
and Sydenham as a member of the Committee divided it on four occasions 
finding himself in a minority of one each time.^ 

It may be noted that in the division which took place in the House of 
Lords on the motion for the appointment of the Joint Select Committee, 
the 21 Lords who voted in its favour, were all Conservatives. Prominent 
among them were Salisbury, Halsbury, Selboume, Falkland, Atkinson, 
Midleton, Clifford, Sandys, Willoughby—diehards who had voted against 
‘the great surrender,’ i.e., the Parliamentary Act of 1911.* Two sup¬ 
porters of the reforms, Harris (who had been a Governor of Bombay) 
and Balfour (who was a member of the Cabinet) also voted in favour of 
the immediate appointment of the Joint Select Committee. It should be 
noted that the publication of the Report and the appointment before the 
Cabinet had made up its mind, of two committees to deal with problems 
relating to the franchise and the division of functions, ‘ appalled ’ the 
diehards. They apprehended that the Government was being committed 
by such suc(»ssive step, and therefore pressed for the reference of the 
Report to a Joint Select Committee of both Houses, 

Of the 25 Lords who voted against the motion, 14 were Conservatives. 
Of the 35 Conservative Lords, who went into the Division, 21 voted for 
the motion and against the Government. 

1 Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, 368. 

2 31 (Aug. 6. 1918), col. 609.612 ; see also Ibid. (Oct. 23, 1918), col. 773-783. 

8 Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill, U'(97, 1919), 417-447, 453-468. 

Aljord Sydenham, My Working fife. 

6 See the Division list 31 B.L. (Aug. 6, 1911), col. 875-878. 

0 31 HJL, (Aug. 6,1918), Col. 609-612; Ibid, (Oct. 23 and 24,1918), Col. 877-878. 
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It has already been noted that thb Government of India Act, 1919, 
embodied in all essentials the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, Sydenham 
conceded that their opposition was a melancholy performance. They 
failed in their efforts to convince others of the. unsuitability of occidental 
machinery for an oriental society like India. The right wing opposition 
was, however, far from being futile. Politics is ordinarily ,a matter of 
what is possible. Curzon’s opposition together with that of the Indo- 
British Association and their friends must have set limits to the Act. 
Secondly, the Conservative critics did what they could to confuse the 
Indian situation and they were partly responsible for the radical trans¬ 
formation in the political situation in India and the non-cooperative 
attitude towards the Reforms adopted by the Indian National Congress 
under Gandhi’s leadership. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, was settled by Lloyd George’s 
War Cabinet. The existence of the Coalition Government with the 
Conservative Party as a major partner in it, made it difficult for those 
Conservative ministers to oppose the Act who felt disturbed, at the part¬ 
nership-approach to India, and at the experiment of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy there. Apart from Curzon, who was himself a member of the War- 
Cabinet, none of them could oppose the Act. Even Curzon, in obedience 
to the principle of collective responsibility of the ministers, had to defend 
the Act in public. The bulk of the Conservatives acquiesced in the Act, 
and did not unite their voices uath those of the members of the Indo- 
British Association. But when they found that the Act did not bring 
about any immediate soluton of the Indian problem, they rose almost 
in open revolt against the Government’s India policy. The occasion 
was provided by the Dyer incident. The revolt was as much against the 
policy in India as it was against the Coalition itself. In fact, this was 
the first major revolt of the Conservatives against Lloyd George’s Coalition. 

It may be noted that the allegiance of many Conservatives to Lloyd 
George had all along been characterised by an element of impermanence 
and even insincerity. During the first three years of peace this fact was 
of no great importance. On several occasions between 1920 and 1922; 
an important section of Conservatives showed their growing distaste for; 
their Liberal allies. Before there arose a movement of Conservatives 
aimed directly at overthrowing the Coalition, there were outbursts of Tory 
antagonism against certain Liberal ministers whose attitudes or policies 
seemed distinctly liberal. | The principal victim of this form of Tory' 
hostility was Montagu, who not only tried to follow a liberal policy but 
also dared to justify it in strikingly rarfical^language.* 

1 WUson, T. G., Decline of the IMteral Party, 1918»1922. (UnpuUhhed Oxford D.Pfai] 
Thesis, 1959), 336-341. 
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II. The Dyer Incident 

The Dyer incident is worth describing in detail because it brcHig^t 
into prominence the strength of feeling, particularly among the Conser¬ 
vatives, against the partnership approach towards the Indian people. 
On the morning of April 13, 1919, Brigadier-General Dyer, who had. 
arrived at Amritsar on the night of the 11th, issued a proclamation for¬ 
bidding infer alia processions to parade in or outside the city and declaring 
that ‘ any such procession or gathering of four men will be looked upon 
and treated as an unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms, if 
necessary’. This proclamation was read at some places but not all places 
in the city, in the course of a progress through the streets by a column 
of troops led by the Brigadier-General himself, who left his quarters about 
9 a.m. for the purpose and returned to them at about 1.30 p.m. About 
an hour before his return to his quarters in Ram Bagh, Dyer heard that, 
despite his proclamation, it was intended to hold a large meeting at the 
Jallianwala Bagh at 4.30 that afternoon, and at 4 p.m. he received a message 
that a crowd of about 1,000 had already assembled there. Shortly after 
4 p.m. General Dyer marched from the Ram Bagh with picketing parties 
(as he had previously determined to picket the main gates of the city) 
and with a special party consisting of 50 Indian Infantry armed with rifles, 
40 Indian Infantry armed with ‘ Kukris ’ (short swords) and two armoured 
cars. He proceeded straight to the Jallianwala Bagh, dropping his picketing 
parties en route, and oh arrival marched his infantry through a narrow 
lane into the Bagh and deployed them immediately to right and left of 
the entrance. The armoured cars he left outside, as the lane was too 
narrow to admit them. Having deployed his troops. General Dyer at 
once gave orders to open fire and continued a controlled fire on the dense 
crowd facing him in the enclosure (which he estimated at about 5,(XX) 
persons) for some ten minutes, until his ammunition supply was at the 
point of exhaustion. 1,650 rounds of 303 Mark VI. ammunition were 
fired. The fatal casualties as the result of this action were believed to be 
379 ; the numl»r of wounded had not been exactly ascertained, but was 
Estimated by Lord Hunter’s Committee at possibly three times the number 
of deaths. Immediately after giving orders to cease fire, Brigadier-General 
Dyer marched his troops back to the Ram Bagh. 

The reasons given by General Dyer for opening fire without warning 
and for the severity and duration of the firing are stated as 'follows in his 
written statement furnished to the General Staff (16th Indian Division) 
and subsequently laid before Lord Hunter’s Committee: 

We cannot be veiy brave unless we be possessed of a greater fear. 

I had considered the matter from every point of view. My duty and 
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my military instincts told me to fire. My conscience was clear-* on •' 
that point. What faced me was what on tihe morrow would be DanM 
Fam (Bludgeon army referring to the rioters in Lahore). 

“ 1 fired and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed, and I con¬ 
sider this is the least amount of firing which would produce the neces¬ 
sary moral and widespread effect it was my duty to produce if I was 
to justify my action. If more troops had been at hand die casualties 
would have been greater in proportion. It was no longer a question 
of merely dispersing the crowd, hut one of producing a sufficient moral- 
effect, from a military point of view, not only on those who were present 
but more specially throughout the Punjab. There could be no 
question of undue severity.”* 

Dyer’s action was not only approved by his superiors, such as the 
Divisional Commander, Major-General Beynon, and the Lt. Governor 
of Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, but his subsequent posting amounted 
to promotion.* The conduct of the Govgmraent of India was no less 
deplorable than that of the Army people and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. The 
Government of India admitted receiving the first report of the firing on 
the crowd on April 14 ; but they followed a policy of reticence, and had 
not acquainted the Secretary of State for India, Edwin Montagu, with 
any details even as late as October 29. Montagu and the rest of the British 
public came to know about the incident from Press reports, but it was 
not till General Dyer had submitted his evidence to the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee in November that the British people know any details of the tragic 
happenings. The Government of India conceded that ” it is no doubt 
a matter of regret that without resort to a formal inquiry full knowledge 
of what actually occurred should not have become quite general.’*® 

It was under pressure from Indian public opinion that the Government 
of India appointed in October, 1919, a Committee ‘to investigate the 
recent disturbances in Bombay, Delhi and the Punjab, thdr causes, and 
the measures taken to cope with them’.® The Committee was presided 
over by Lord Hunter, lately Solicitor-General for Scotland. There Wtte 
four British and three Indian members. The Committee began its sittings 
on October 29, 1919, and presented its report to the Government of India 
in the first week of March, 1920. Lord Hunter and his four Brhi^ col-' 
leagues submitted a majority report,' while the three Indian members 
signed a minority report.® We need not go into the details of these repents 

1 As cited in East India : Correspondence between the Government of India and the SeerHaep 
of State for India on the Report of Lord Hunter’s Committee. Cmd. 705 (1920). 

2 See Dyer’s statement, Ctnd. 771 (1920), para. 13. 

8 See East India (Disturbances in the Punjab etc.) : Correspondence between die Government 
of India and the Secretary of StaU for India on the Rieport of Lord Hunter^' CbmmittMe. C 
pan. 22. See dao ^ TJmes, Dec. 17, 1919. ' - T' 

8 R^t of the Committee ^pointed by the Government of ImHa to inmt^tde the tfottiaialea 
tn the hadeb. etc. Cmd. 681, 1920. 

11-2180?-^ 
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and; the poii^ of divergence between the two,* for the discussion in Britain 
focussed on the majority report. 

Lord Hunter and his British colleagues found General Dyer’s action 
<^en to criticism in two respects: First that he started the firing without 
giving the people who had assembled a chance to disperse, and second 
that he continued firing for a substantial period of time after the crowd 
had commenced to disperse. 

Following the findings of the Committee, General Dyer was removed 
by the Commander-in-Chief in India. The Army Council in Britain 
decided that he should be retired from the Army. 

The reticence which had been practised made the ultimate disclosures 
more injurious than perhaps would have been the case if the Indian autho¬ 
rities had been frank at the time. The British public received at the time 
very little information. The Times pointed outWe have examined the 
whole of the reports as transmitted to the Press in this country for publica¬ 
tion, and they contain very li^le indication of what had happened at 
Amntsar on the day in question. The sole allusion is as follows: ‘ At 
Amntsar, on April 13, the mob defied the proclamation forbidding public 
meetings. Firing ensued, and 200 casualties occurred’. This official state¬ 
ment was published in The Times of April, 1919, but at some subsequent 
date the Government of India must have become aware of the truth about 
the massacre”.' Nor was Montagu acquainted with the details of the 
happenings at least as late as October. In answer to a question, Montagu 
confessed on June 23, 1920, in the House of Commons: 

“ What I said in December and what I say now is that I had no 
information as to the details, shooting without warning and shooting 
to the exhaustion of ammunition and the principles on which General 
Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came to me as a shock when 
I read them in the newspapers.”* 

That bulk of the Conservatives felt disturbed at the sacrifice of General 
Dyer to placate Indian opinion. The Cabinet appointed a committee 


.1 

* The mwt toportMt point on which there was an essential difference of opinion relates 
introduction of law in the ^njab. While the majority found that a state of 
or justifying the adoption of that measure, the minority con- 
■aaKfl tnat the diMrdCT did not amount to rebellion and that die disturbances might have 
MW wpprwsed and order restored without abrogating the control of civil authorities, w wiHtm. 

authorities However, the majority lound M 
tnw was nomlng to show that the outbreak in the Punjab was part of a pre-arranaed consiri- 
ta^ to overthrow the British Government in India by force. ^ 

1 Tke Times. Dec. 17, 1919. 

* t 123 ir.C. (Dec. 16,191% Cd. 241 : 

ft det^ of t^ otcomstaaces iBxtfl I saw a r^oct in tije niiripgniii 

It n riot an communication )««.* See also TJie Times. Dec 17., 1919 , 
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to consider the whole affair. Birkenhead and Milnor were, among others, 
members of the Committ^.' 

According to the Labour leader, Spoor, three courses were open to 
the Cabinet. The first couise was a frank approval of the Head the 
Government of India, Lord Chelmsford, Sir Michael O’Dwycr, General 
Dyer and all the other officers involved. The second course was the 
approval of the Indian Government and of O’Dwyer, but condemnation 
of General Dyer. The third course, which was in fact, demanded by the 
Indian National Congress, was the condemnation of all concerned—the 
recall of Chelmsford, the trial of O’Dwyer, General Dyer and odiers. 

The issue was, however, complicated not only by delay but by two 
other factors, one technical and the other political. The conduct of a 
military officer may be dealt with in three spheres. First, he might be 
removed from his employment of his appointment, relegated to half pay, 
and told that he had no prospects of being employed again. This might 
be done by a simple administrative act, and the officer in question had 
no redress. The second method was of a more serious character, mid 
it affected, not the employment of an officer, but his status and rank. 
An officer could be retired compulsorily from the Service, or some reduc¬ 
tion of forfeiture in his pension or retired pay could be imposed. In this 
case, the officer was protected by the fact that it was necessary for three 
members of the Army Council to approve the proceeding, and by certain 
rights of laying his case before them. The third method was definitely 
of a penal character. Honour, liberty, and life arc affected and the whole 
resources and protection given by British justice were available.*' 

However, decision by the Array Council which is a subordinate adminis¬ 
trative body, could not affect the final freedom of action of the Cabinet. 
If the Cabinet, with their superior authority and more ^neral outlook, 
took the view that further action was required against General Dyer be¬ 
yond the loss of employment, it was free to take it.’ At the same time, 
General Dyer’s conduct had been approved by his superior and at different 
stages events had taken place amounting to virtual condonation so far 
as penal or disciplinary action was concerned.* 

1 Birkenhead, 41 H.L. (July 19. 1920), col. 264-265 ; Milner, Ibid, (July 20. 1920}; eoL 
312 ; Montagu, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1706 ; Bonar Law, IbU, col. 1806 ; Omm ^HI , 
Ibid, col. 1702. 

2W. S. Churchill, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), cbl. 1720-1722. 

3 Ibid. col. 1724. 

4 Ibid, col. 1732-33 : Churchill who defended the Govemmmt’s case in the House of Com* 

mons acknowledged : “ It is quite true that Oennal Dyer's conduct has beoa apjMwed by a 
succession of superiors above him who pronounced bis defence, and that at d iffan * 
events have taken place which, it may well be argued, amount to virtual fiffM 

Mnal or disdpUnary action is concerned. General. may have d^ wnmg, but at amr rate 
he has his rights, and 1 do not see how in face of sib^ virtual condonation, it would have bdOB 
possible <x could have been considered tight to take diaripiin«fy motion him. For 
reasons the Cabinet found themselves in agreement widi the condusioni «f ^ Anoy 

and to take those moderate and considered conclusions we coaBdently invite the assent 
House.” 
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Moreovw, the bulk of the Conservatives were not in favour of any 
drastic action. The Cabinet therefore decided not to do anything beyond 
endorsing the decision of the Government of India and the Army Council. 
They repudiated the doctrine of terrorism upon which General Dyer based 
his action. Churchill developing this point said : 

“ Our reign in India or anywhere else has never stood on the basis 
of physical force alone, and it would be fatal to the British Empire 
if we were to try to base ourselves only upon it. The British way of 
doing things... .has always meant and implied close an effectual co¬ 
operation with the people of the country. In every part of the British 
Empire that has been our aim, and in no part have we arrived at such 
success as in India, whose princes spent their treasure in our cause, 
whose brave soldiers fought side by side with our own men, whose 
intelligent and gifted people are co-operating at the present moment 
with us in every sphere of government and of industry.”* 

This decision to sacrifice General Dyer as a scape-goat incensed the 
bulk of the Conservatives, and they rose in open revolt. In the House 
of Commons, Sir Edward Carson, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks and R. Gwynne 
bitterly attacked the Government. Edwin Montagu made a provocative 
speech and made the situation far worse for the Government.^ Churchill 
by his dispassionate speech largely retrieved the situation for the Govern¬ 
ment. Bonar Law also intervened to pacify his Unionist colleagues.’’ 
Yet in the division that followed, the bulk of the Unionist members voted 
against the Government. An analysis of the voting (including tellers)^ 
yields the following result: 


Unionist 

Coalition Liberals 

Labour 

Ind. Liberals 

Nat. Party 

^at. Dem. Party , 

Independent 


For Government 

102 

70 

36 

20 

« • 

4 


Against 

Government 

119 

7 


1 

1 

3 


232 131 


1 W. S. Churchill, 131 H.C. (8 July, 1920), col. 1731. 

2 See the Daily Tdegraph, July 9, 1920 ; Morning Post, July 10,1920 Sec I jalso L. S. Amery, 
My Political Life, ii, 204. 

i , Morning Post, July 10, 1920 : ‘ But for Bonar Law's appeal, it is tx^ond any doubt 
that would have been worse from the Ministerial point of view.,, .Bonar Law exerted 

all l^lliflaedoe with his own party.* See also R. Blake, Unknown Prime Minhter, 420-421. 
4See the Division List, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1817-1818. 
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In the House of Lords, the opposition was led by Finlay, Midleton, 
Sumner, Salisbury, Lamington and Sydenham. Feelings were so exa¬ 
cerbated that all the eloquence and persuassion of Crewe, Milner, Birken¬ 
head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Curzon could not prevent the 
House from passing a motion of censure*by 129 to 86 votes.^ 

The revolt of the Unionists was partly designed to show the strength 
of sympathy with Goieral Dyer. It was partly an expression of resent¬ 
ment against the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, that is to say, against 
the extension of the principle of partnership to India. It was partly an 
evipression of dissatisfaction with the Coalition Government- and with 
Edwin Montagu in particular. 

On the face of it, the main question was whether General Dyer’s action 
in dealing with the assembly in the Jallianwala Bagh was too impetuous 
and too drastic. But what was involved in the Dyer’s controversy, as 
The Times noted, was a clash of two imperial conocpiioiib; 

“ The growth of a more liberal conception of Imperial rights and 
duties in our democratic Commonwealth has out-paced the slow pro¬ 
gress of the older conservatism, A Joniori it lui\ been unwelcome to 
many Englishmen in the East, who are oui of touch with the newer condi¬ 
tions of Imperial rule. Few. indeed, have the courage directly to oppose 
the forces that make for an extension of liberal principles of government 
to our Great Dependency. But the partisans of reaction carry on a 

species of guerrilla warfare upon the flanks of progress .it was 

profitable neither to him (Dyer) nor to the British cause in India that 
about his person the supporters of these old ideals which yield so 
grudgingly to the inroads of modernity should make what is, perhaps, 
their last stand_ It is rather calculated falsely to convey the im¬ 

pression to India that an important section of opinion in this country 
regards preventive massacre and the degradation of subject peoples as 
serviceable instruments of Imperial Government.”® 

The resentment that the critics felt was partly directed against Edwin 
Montagu. Montagu had long been distrusted by many Conservatives 
as dangerously pro-Indian in his political views, and there were some who 

* Th 9 motioo was as follows : ‘That this House deplores the conduct of the case of Geoenl 
Dyer as unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the preservatioa of 
orier in face of rebellion.’ 

1 41 H.L. (July 19 and 20, 1920), col. 222-307 ; col. 311-378. 

2 See Edward Carson, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1719 ; Morning Post, July 21,1920. 

3 The Times. July 21, 1920; Edwin Montagu, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920), col. 1708; ‘The 
whole matter turned upon the doctrine of terrorism. It was no use one Session a Oi^ 
Act of Parliament on the principle of partnership for India in the British Cominonwealth, and 
then allowing the Indian Administration to depend upon terrorism.’ See also. Edward Carson 
Ibid, col. 1719, and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, Ibid. col. 1765. 
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Openly declared that this could be explained by Montagu’s own ladal 
antecedents.’ Even Bonar Law, who had rallied to the defence of Montagu, 
did not have a high opinion of him. Three months earlier he had written 
to Lloyd George a letter referring to the Dyer case : ’ I saw Max yester¬ 
day. E.M. is going to do nothing. With all his cleverness he has evi¬ 
dently some of the poorest qualities of his race.’^ It may be noted that 
Montagu had by now aroused the implacable hostility of the greater part 
of the Conservative Party. It was with something like a howl of delight 
that they were able to wreak their vengeance upon him 2 years later. 

Apart from their reactionary imperialist attitude and dissatisfaction 
with the Coalition Government and Montagu, the critics were roused to 
fury by the deplorable handling of the whole affairs by the Government 
of India and the India Office. Edward Carson said, ‘ if there was any-; 
thing to be investigated, if there was punishment to be noted out, it ought 
to have been an immediate matter, not only in justice to General Dyer, 
but in justice to the Indian people.’* It should be noted that Sir J. David¬ 
son, who did not share Carson’s and his friends’ attitude, voted against 
the Government because of * the abominable conduct ’ of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Montagu.* 

1 R. Gwynne, 131 H.C. (July 8 , 1920), col. 1795 ; see also The Morning Post. July 21, 1920. 

2 B. Blake, The Unknown Prim Minister, 420-421. 

8 Carson, 131 H.C. (July 8, 1920).ool. 17L7 ; see also Sir W.Joyoson-Hicks,/6tc{ 17tj^ 
B, Qwynne, Ibid, col. 1795, MomingPost, July 9. i92l). 

1 H.C. op. dt,, col. 1805. 



MAKE LOVE IN TENEMENTS 

Trbvob Goodqeb-Hill 

Make love in teneaients 
where the sound of children 
and the smash of glass 
insinuate their presence. 

In the alley below 
the cries make death 
seem close but cheated 
for the river above 
is one of motion forever. 

Only the glass panctuates 
our megaphone of joy 
and the river, frozen 
is silence and stillness. 

Then the eyes of poverty open. 



Reviews and Notices of Books 

Pain of Flowers— By Sri AnU Baran Ganguly. Published by the 
Indian Social Club, London, 1964. Price 7/6 d. 

The avowed cultural function of the Club to foster better understanding 
between India and England, can be served so well b}'' no other means 
as by creative activities in art and literature. Most of the poems in this 
collection, written in a foreign language, project an essentially Indian 
outlook on life and way of thinking, besides being enwrapped in ‘the 
authentic warm scented air’ of India. The setting is invariably amidst 
the natural scenes of this ‘infinitely varied’ country, sometimes against the 
sublime Shelleyan backdrop of: 

The unbounded peace of the Himalayan peaks 
And the limitless expanse of the sky. 

A full cluster of Indian flowers —Sheuli and Mohua, Aaokn and Champika — 
emit their faint perfumes, and Kim-mka tinges the air with its ‘flaunted 
red’ tints. 

The emotions evoked have the delicate shades and sensibilities of an 
oriental mind. There is a perva.sive ‘tender melancholy’, characteristic 
of the Indian poetic temperament, as in “And pain’s my sweet solace”. 
If Romanticism can be redefined as sadness added to beauty, then un¬ 
mistakably the poet of Pain of Flowers is romantic. 

The poems are in the tradition of the best Indo-Anglian verse. The 
*Chaitee breeze’ and the ‘leaf-covered basket of a shy flower-girl’ are 
reminiscent of early Tagore. 

When Koels coo and woo 

And the spring breezes flirt with Champaka buds— 
echoes Toru Dutt’s delicious Keatsean verse. 

Night smells gather. 

Glow-worms wink, 

Crickets sing afar.— 

has the suggestion of the evanescent atmosphere of Sarojini Naidu’s 
Nature description. 

The poems, as the publishers hope, catch the fancy of lovers of poetry 
in the ‘sweet cool musings on life and death, love, growth and decay’. 
Pe^th haunto the mind of the poet: ‘this death-dark night called life.’ 
Yet in the midst of death ‘life hums a simple refreshing tune.’ 
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The images are generally soft and refresliing, and in rare (iases nn* 
expectedly bpld, e.g. 

The train 

Like a wild reptile zig-zags in 

• • •• *• a#' 

The train tears on, 

Like a wild dragon breathing fire, 

Dives into the depths of the forest. 

There is a rare felicity of language and ease in phrasing. Words 
'breathe the very breath of life.’ Vagabond, one of the best poems in the 
volume, gives a perfect integration of inner mood and physical environment. 
Another is Beavdy, which the poet, after a long search in Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Taj Mahal, and Hamom of Delhi, discovers in ‘a beggar'woman 
in tattered clothes. In the tarry darkness of an abandoned lane’. 

The volume is not free from lapses. Occasionally beauty in imagery 
is lachiymose, even morbid, e.g, “Time struggles on. Like a person 
diseased.” Though not painful, like so many in modern poetry, iiuage« 
are conventional and derivative. Excepting half a dozen pieces most 
of the poems are imitations. Conscious efforts after effect are at-places 
evident. Alliteration is scattered galore : ‘cloud clad sky’, ‘swan-sleephig 
shores’, 'soft solitude’, ‘dew-drenched lawn at dawn’. The -rhyme in 
‘Smoke-red/my beloved’ gives a mild shock of tmr defiirce. 


K. Lahiri 
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The Xlth International Congress of Pediatrics will be held in 
Tokyo from November 7 lo 13, 1965, under the auspices of the 
International Pediatrics Association, the Japan Pediatric Society, 
the Japanese Society of Child Health and the Government of 
Japan. This is the first of its kind ever to be held in any Asiatic 
country. The organising committee has invited the University of 
Calcutta to send a delegate to the conference and it is leumt 
that Dr. Sisir Kumar Bose might represent this University at the 
conference. 


U.G.C. Sponsored Seminar on Psxoholoqy 

The Director, University School of Psychology Education and 
Philosophy, Gujrst University, requested the University of Calcutta 
to participate in the Seminar on Psychology to be held at Gujrat 
University, Ahmedabad, for eight to ten days towards the end of 
October, 1965. This Seminar will be held under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commission. 

The Vice-President, 12th Madras Psychology Conference of 
the Madras Psychology Society, Department of Psychology, 
University of Madras, has also invited this University to send a 
delegate to the Conference, to be held within the 1st week of 
October. 

It is learnt that the Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Health, has requested the University to allow 
Dr. Asima Chatterjee to serve on the Expert Committee to be 
set up in oonnection with the question of research projects that 
might be entrusted to the Indian Drug Research Association, Poona. 
She will have to 

t (fl) review the progress of the pharmacognosiio research scheme 
already entrusted to the Association ; 

(6) recommend the future scope of research works there with 
regard to 

(0 Pharmacognosy Screening Unit set up there ; 

(ti) Drug Testing Laboratory to be set op there ,* 

(Hi) Drug testing on behalf of commercial houses in 
the State of Maharashtra and approved by the 
Government of the State, 
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(iv) Pilot projoct for drug ^taDdardiifttfon roioufcli m 
recoiameoded by the Ayurvedic Sub-committee 
on DrugR StandardiEatioD. 

It is stated that the Government of India have been financing 
a research scheme entitled Tharmacognostical Studies on selected 
Indian Medicinal Plants’ at the laboratory of this Association during 
the Third Five-Year Plan. 



^ofificatiotts 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION NO. CSR/35/64 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LU-A 
ithe Regulations relating to tho Diploma Coarse in Town and Regional Planning as 
well as the revised D.T.R.P. Regulations and Syllabus as set out in the accompanying 
papers have been adopted by the Academic Council on the 22nd May, 1964 and accepted 
by the Senate on the 19th September, 1964 : 

‘That the existing D.T.R.P. Regulations and Syllabus as set out under Chapter 
LII-A of the Regulations be replaced by the revised D.T.R.P. Regulations and Syllabus 
under the same Chapter.’ 

The Academic Council decided that the revised Regulations and Syllabus would 
take clfect from the session 1964-66. 


Senate House, 
Calcutta. 

Tht nth Notiemher, 1964. 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

RgeUtrar. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE DIPLOMjV IN TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING (D.T.R.P.) EXAMINATION 

1. An Examination for the Diploma in Town and Regional Planning will be 
held annually at such time amd place ns the Syndicate shall detonnine, tho approximate 
date to be notified in the Calendar. 

2. Any candidate who has passed tho Baclielor of Engineering' Civil) Examine* 
tl on or Bachelor of Architecture (B.Areh.) Examination of tho University of Calcutta 
or equivalent degree Examination of any other University or Institute of Collegiate 
standing may be admitted to the Examination provided he has prosecuted a regular 
prescribed comse of study in o College of Eiigineering alfiliatod to the University for 
two academic sessions of eight months each after passing the relevant Degree Exami¬ 
nation. 

3. (a) Every candidate for the D.T.R.P. Examination shall be examined in the 
subjects mentioned in Regulation 11 below. 

(b) A candidate may be permitted to appear in all tho subjects mentioned under 
Section A of Regulation 11 at tho end of one academic session after his admission to 
the course or thereafter subject to his co^^pleting tho courses in these subjects and 
provided he is certified by the Principal of his College to bo fit to take the Examination. 

(c) A candidate may be permitted to appear in all tho subjects mentioned under 
Section 5 of Regulation 11 at the end of two academic sessions after admission to the 
course or thereafter subject to his completing the courses in these subjects after passing 
the University Examination in all the subjects prescribed under Smtion A and pro¬ 
vided he is certified by the Principal of his College to be fit to take the Examination. 

4 . A candidate must pass each of the D.T.R.P. Section A and Section B Examina- 
tions within a period of two academic years from the date of his admission to the courses. 
A candidate may, however, be permitted to appear even after two years if he is specially 
recommended by the Principal of his College. 

6. Every candidate for admission to tho Examination shall send to the B^istrar 
his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a foe of 
Rs. 100 ordinarily a month before the date fixed for the commencement of tho Exwni- 
nation. 

A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for tho Examination shall not 
be ontitled to claitn a refund of the fee. 

'6. In order to pass the D.T.R.P. Examination, a candidate must obtain at 
least 40% of the full marks in ^h of the theoretical subjects and Viva-Voce, at least 

of the total marks in sessional subjects and half of the aggregate at each of the 
IS of the D.T.B.P. Examination. 
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7. A candidate vdio flails in one subjedt (mly and by not more than five per cent. 
ai the full marks but has shown merit by g ^ ing sixty per cent, or more in the aggre¬ 
gate marks of the examination shall be allowed to pass. 

8. (a) A candidate who fails in the D.T.B.P. Examination Section A, in not 

more than two subjects may be allowed to appear, at the recommend- 
tion of the Principal of his College in the subject or subjects in which 
he has so failed m the next annual Examination as a non-coUegiato 
student on payment of Rs. 50 and ho shall be deemed to have passed 
the D.T.R.P. Section A Examination if he passes in the said subject 
or subjects. 

(b) Save as provided in the preceding paragraph, any other uixsuccessfdl 
candidate in the said Examination shall be allowed to appear in all 
the subjects as a non-collegiaie student at the next annual Examina¬ 
tion within the time limit prescribed in Bogulation 4 on payment of 
Rs. 100. 

(f) A candidate who fails in the D.T.R.P. Examination Section B in one 
subject only, may bo allowed to appear on the recommendation of 
the Principal of his College in that subject in which he has foiled in 
the next annual Examination as a non-cnllcgiate student on payment 
of Rs. 50 and he shall bo declared to have passed thtj wliule Examine' 
tion if he obtains 50% marks in that subject ut tliat Examination. 

9. If the Board of Examiners arc of the opinion that in tlic case of any candidate 
not covered by the preceding Regulations, consideration ought to bo allowed by reasons 
of his high proficiency in a particular subject or in the aggregate, they shall report the 
ease to the Syndicate, and the Syndicate may pass such a candidate. 

10. As soon as possible after the D.T.R.P. Examination the Syndicate shall 
publish a list in order of merit of those who have passed the O.T.R.P. Examination* 

Every candidate on passing shall receive a Diploma. 

A candidate who stands first shall receive a gold medal and a prize of books to 
the value of Rs. 200 provided he has passed the examination at the first chance. 

11. The subjects for the D.T.R.P. Examination and tlie distribution of marks 
shall be as follows :— 


Sbotion a 


1.1 History of Town Planning and Civic Design (Paper 3 hours) 100 

1.2 Principles of Architecture, Civic and Land- Do. 100 

scape Design. 

1.3 Civil Engineering in relation to Toum Planning Do. 100 

1.4 Geography and Geology in relation to Town Do. 100 

Planning. 

1.6 Urban and Rural Sociology .. .. Do. 100 

1.6 Economics and Statistics in relation to To^'n Do. 100 

Planning. 

1.7 Principles of Town Planning .. .. Do. 100 

1.8 Town Planning Design & Drawing .. (Paper IS hours) 100 

(iu instalments) 

1.9 Town Planning Design A Drawing Sessional 200 


1,000 


Sectiok B 


2.1 Philosophy and Technology of City and 

Regional Planning. 

2.2 Housing and Urban Re.development 
2.8 Traffic and Traxu^rtation 

2.4 Planning Legislation 

2.6 Planning Administration and F'mance 

2.6 Statutory Planning and Professional Practice 

2.7 Planning Project and Thesis 


(Paper 3 hours) 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sessional 

■yiva-'Voc© 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

800 

100 


1,000 
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12. The limits of each subject are given below. They may however be modified 
from time to time by the Academio Council on the recommendations of the Faculty 
of Engineering. 


Sxonoir A 

1.1. History of Town Planning and Civic Design : 

Historical survey of Town Planning through the ages—its vidue, methods and 
sources of study. Evolution of Urban Culture from the earliest oivflizations to the 
modem age. Early towns in the River-valleys, such as, Eg 3 rptian, Sumerian, Baby¬ 
lonian, Indus, etc. Early Greek and Roman towns—including a special study of 
Athens and Rome. Origin and growth of towns in Western Europe during the Mediaeval 
period. Characteristics of planning in the Renaissance period in Europe with a critical 
study of the examples of civic design in the cities of Rome, Venice, Paris, London, 
etc. The Industrie Revolution—^its effect on the growth of modem cities. Conurba¬ 
tions in America and Europe. 

Parallel study of early civilization and settlements in Ancient India, Mohenjo 
Daro, Harappa, Vedic villages, Buddhist monastic communities, Hindu-Temple cities 
and capital cities. Town Planning according to SUpa-shastras, Capital cities of the 
Moghul Empire and other kingdoms. Towns planned and built during the British 
period in India. Growth of modem cities. 

Critical survey of the ‘Ideal Town-Plans’ suggested by various architocts/authors 
in various countries and periods. Analytical study of notable examples of Civic Design 
during various periods including the architectural expression achieved in individual 
buildings, building groups, civic centres, places, streets, gardens, etc. Planning of 
new towns built in India and other countries. 

1.2. Principles of Architecture, Civic and Landscape Design : 

Fundamental Principles of Architectural Design. Integration of Function, 
Stracturo and Aesthetics. Principles of Three Dimensional Planning and Design, 
Principles of Architectural Composition—such as -lenity. Proportion, Scale. Mass and 
Volume, Form and Function, Aesthetic qualities of materials, colour and texture. 
Architectural expression on paper and practice. 

Civic Design—City as a work of art—Civic Art as an expression of civic life— 
City Beautiful Idea. Individuality of a city—^Formal and Informal beauty. Axial 
and Monumental planning—grouping of buildings—^value of focal points—vistas— 
street picture—civic centres—ornamental squares—places—proportion of space and 
height—quality of composition—sense of enclosure—^human scale—embellishments. 

Place of Landscape Design in Town Planning. Landscape vs. Townscape— 
Lctndscape Planning vs. Laud-use Planning, Various types of gardens, parks, open 
spaces, and play grotmds, National and Regional Parks, Green Belts, Parkways and 
boulevards—avenues—^their planting, etc. Utility and aesthetics of planting-- types 
of planting for various pu^ose and effects of colour, form and design—Trees - their 
different types and suitability for different areas—kTiowledgc of shrubs and flowers 
in India. Adornment and equipment of public parks—architectural accessories. 

1.3. Civil Engineering in relation to Town Planning : 

Roads —their classification—planning and design—construction and materials. 
Design of crossings and junctions. Bridges. 

Railways ; Planning in relation to other types of communications, such as 
telegraph, telephones, etc. end utilities such as gas, electricity, etc. 

Street lighting : Effect of street lighting and special lighting on road surfaces. 

Valuation of Real Properties and Real Estates. 

Water supply : Study of principles of planning and designing water supply and 
dis tribution. Catchment areas—Protection against pollution—^Water supply in re¬ 
lation to Regional Scheme—Flood Control—(general land drainage planning—Sewage 
coUeotion and disposal—^Disposal of soilage—^trade waste and refuse removal—Plan- 
*ning in relation to Environmental Hygiene. 

1.4. Geography and Oealogy (in relation to Town Planning) : 

Human Geography : Man as a geographic factor. Modes of life in typical areas 
with special reference to India. Modification of natural landscape by human agencies— 
environmental influences of group life. 

Economia Geography : ^e geography of India with special reference to—land 
utilisation—^forestry and agriculture-distribution of industries and population- 
development of settlements—communications, etc. 

Urban Geography : Progressive evolution of settlement from a hamlet to a olty— 
distribution of^ human dweUings—villages —classification of towns—crural settlement 
oataeni m India. Rural sottloment vis-a-vis urban settlement—criteria for differen* 
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tiation—hierarchy in urban settlement—urban functions—concept of metropolitan 
regioDa. 

Applied Otology : Claesifloation, Distribution and characteristics of the principal 
geological formations in India, their relationship to relief, soen^, soil fertility and 
agrioidture. Stability of hill riopes and oUtfs— types of Umd slips—p l a nn i n g ocmtrol 
of mineral workings. Water supply from surface and underground sources. Water* 
tables—springs and spring lines—artesian wells and basins—geology of dam mid 
reservoir sites. 

PhotograrnmOry and Cartography : General principles of preparing and reading 
of geographical and geological maps. 

1.6. Urban and Rural Sociology : 

Characteristics of modem urban society as contrasted with rural society with 
special reference to Indian conditions of life in viliages, towns and cities—Social services 
in urban oomminities and methods of dealing with social problems such as health, 
juvenile delinquency, unemployment, etc. Region os a social unit—social character* 
istioB of a Region—ecology of communities in urban and rural areas—Demographic 
characteristics of urban and non-urban areas—Functional relationship of Town and 
Country. Characteristics of rural life—rural—urban differences—environment and 
rural conmnmity, migration of rural population. Social change—rural welfare and 
reconstruction. 


1.6. Economies and Statistics (in relation to Town Planning) : 

Economics : Analysis of economic problems related to land-planning and develop* 
ment—Private and Public Enterprise—The price mechanism, determination of supply 
and demand. The combination and pricing of factors of production—Influence of 
economic factors on changes of land use and development. Private and social costs 
Distribution of income between classes, persons and occupations—the general level of 
employment. 

Monty : The place of public spending and taxation. Elementary economic 
theory as to diminishing returns. Rent. The economic factors governing develop* 
ment and redevelopment. The effect of gross and net density on the cost and returns 
of development. The time factor in schemes of development in relation to profit and 
loss, peri^ of loans, ripening of land. Tests for economy in development. 

Statistics : General introduction to Statistics and statistical concepts. Classi* 
fieation of Data, Tabulation, Frequency distribution. Time series, etc. Measurement 
of Averages, weighted average, index numbers, cost of living Index number. Statistical 
Inquiries, Preparation of questionnaires, schedules, forms, etc. Representative samples 
in statistical surveys—Statistical methods for dealing with the measurement of Popu¬ 
lation trends, national income and its distribution—employment, housing, social con¬ 
ditions, etc. Graphic presentation—diagrams, charts, etc. Use of the official statis¬ 
tical publications. 

1.7. Principles of Town Planning : 

Definition of Town Plamung, Duties of a Town Plamier, Objectives, scope and 
requirements of Town Planning. Different Types of Towns—according to function, 
locations, Street patterns—advantages and disadvantages of various types. 

Civic Survey ; Aims and methods of survey—scope, purpose, content and methods 
in typical subjects such as land use, utility services, transport, community facilities, 
life and conditions of buildings. Space and density stfmdards. Concept of diag¬ 
nostic survey—booio—economic survey—Collection, analysis and presentation of 
data. Meed to draw deductions to outline planning problems. 

Development of towns, extension of towns, suburbs, satellite towns, dormitory 
towns, gaMen city. 

Zoning ; Inter-relationships of different parts of towns. Planning of bondi ng 
estates, industrial states. Neighbourhood planning. Civic centres—cultur^ 
recreation centres. Open spaces—green belts—Village planning. 


1.8. Town Planning Design and Drawing : 

Study by drawn exeroiaes of general principles of jdanning housing eg tnte indus- 




•to. Emphasis shall be given to site planning aspects of the probtsoninolading 

of building oiroulation pattern, distriburim al open ^aoes, . 

rionol work will induda at least five problems oovet^ the abovaimS^ ttd rircirnt^ 
with the hdp of Drawings supplemented by diort- - 
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SXOIXOK B 

2.1. Philosophy and Techniques of City and Regional Planning : 

History of the Development of Planning Thought—Critical examination of Ih# 
Ideal Plans' suggested by various arohiteots and planners in the past and the present. 
Theories, work and influences of g^t personalities like Patri^ Oeddes, Ebeneser 
Howard, Lewis Munford, F. L. Wright, Le Corbusier, eto. Deflnitions of Planning 
physical, social, economic, and their scope at the Kational, Regional and Loodl level. 
Changing concepts of Master Planning—Comprehensive Planning. Development 
Planmng—Community Planning, eto. Basic Studies for Planning—Economic Base, 
Population, Land-use, Circulation, etc. General Studies—Housing, Shopping, Schools, 
Recreation, etc. Problem of Big Cities—Conurbations—Metropolitan Areas, Urban 
Renewal—Slum Clearance—^Improvement Schemes. Decentralisation—Planning of 
new towns. City, Region, Regionalism—Community as a regional basis. Regional 
Planning—natur^ regions—metropolitan regions. Concept of Balanced Re^onal 
Development—Discussion on plans of selected cities in India and abroad such as Greater 
London Plan, Greater Delhi Plan, etc. 

2.2 Housing and Urban Re-development : 

Housing as a physical, social and economic problem. Role of Housing in National, 
Regional and Local Planning. Pattern of Housing Areas in a city—a constructive pro¬ 
gramme. Elements of Housing—Inventory of Housing Areas—shortage. Methods 
of Planning Housing Areas—Housing Standards. Low and middle income group 
housing—^low cost and low rent housing—mass production—^pre-fabrication—Citywide 
Approach—^Neighbourhood Approach—Design Criteria. Uiide\’eloped Areas—Blighted 
Areas—Slum. Rehabilitation. Nature of Urban Blight—Causes of Blight and Slum 
areas. Problem of Prevention—^Problem of Redevelopment. Redevelopment of 
Central Areas in a city—amount and distribution of accommodation. 

2.3. Traffic and Transportation : 

Growth of Street Traffic and its relation to Planning. Economic aspects of 
congestion and accidents. Traffic as a function of Land Use^^oumey to work and 
Day-time Population Studies—Origin and Destination Studies. Studies of traffic 
generation and special kinds of trips. Traffic Surveys—measurement and description 
of the movemoiit of persons, goods and vehicles—traffic counts—Traffic analyses and 
projections, purposes, methods, Comprehensive plans for transportation—Object¬ 
ives, Scope, relation to other plans. Planning of Street and Highway Systems—Rail¬ 
road facilities serving urban areas. Railroad, marine, bus and truck terminals—^re¬ 
quirements. Metropolitan planning of air transportation facilities. Airport location 
and design requirements—relation to nearby land-use—integration with other aspects 
of planning. 

2.4. Planning Legislaiion : 

History of Planning Legislation—current planning Acts—current legal machinery 
for planning in India and abroad—^Historical and critical survey of Town Planning 
und Redevelopment Legislation—Important Acts in the U.K., U.S.A., India and other 
coimtries deahng with Town Planning aspects such as Highways Road Improvement, 
Town Improvement, Housing, Public Health, etc. Zoning and Sub-division Regula¬ 
tions—^Building Codes. Building and Improvement J,iiies—Land Acquisition Act. 
Town Planning legal disputes. Modem tendencies in Planning Legislation. 

2.6. Planning ^^Administration and Finance : 

Forms and functions of Central, State and Local Government. Planning func- 
t tion in Urban government. Role of Public Administration in Pl anni ng—Machinery 
of Administration—Organisations—-Departments—Ministries-—Problems of Public 
Corporations—^Municipalities. Planning as an administrative process. Role of civic 
and voluntary bodies in planning. Citizen participation in the preparation and exe¬ 
cution of Development Flans. Role of Independent Agencies for Planning and exo* 
cution—General study of governmental financial operations—sources of income— 
principles and methods of Taxation, Public Expenditure—Public Debt—Financing of 
Development—Long Term programming and financing of Public Works—Capita 
Investment. 

2.6. Statutory Flamming and Professional Practice ; 

Statutory Planning Practice—a historical survey. Planning Policy «id its 
eooroes. Reports of GommRtees and Commissions for Planning in Indio—Five 'S’tar 
Flnis—Flans and Prmeots Of the Government of India and the Government (A West 
Bhngel. Reports of Committees and Coinmissioas in the U.K. such as Barlow, Soott, 
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UtfatraUr Dudley, Sohaster, etc. R^orta of the Notional Beaooroee Oomint^tee, 
U.S.A. 

Profeaekmal Inatitutions—oonetitntion and organiaation—^Affiliated and other 
intereated bodiea. 

Code of Frofeanoncbl oonduot—^aervioea and ooata of oonaoltaata’ aervioea—>f(de 
of the aqpetb. 

Organiaation of local imthority. Planning Department. Organiaation and 
Sohednling of offioe work. 

Drawing and map production aervioea—preparation of reporta. 

2.7. Flaming Pr^ect and TAaaia : 

Individual Theaia on a Planning reaeareh problem chosen by the student and 
approved by the Professor of Town and Regiond Planning. 

The Thesis should be presented in a aeries of drawings including mapa and plaua 
substantiated by a brief report on the collection and analysis of the data md justi* 
floation of the propoaalo incuuded in the Thesis. 

The student will be required to present the Report and the drawing personally 
to a jury consisting of the Professor of Town and Regioncd PlanningTProfeasot of 
Architecture and one Profeaatonal Planner appointed as an external examiner. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. a. C. Das 
Calcutta University 

(This article is written in the light of the discussion on the teaching 
of philosophy at the All-India Seminar of Social Sciences held 
at Asutosh Hall.) 


What is Philosophy ? 

According to some, if we want to discuss how to teach philo¬ 
sophy, we should begin by defining it. But the difficulty is that 
there is no definition of philosophy which is acceptable to all philo¬ 
sophers. Philosophy is indeed unlike any other subject. Sociology, 
for instance, is fairly intelligible to us, because it has a fact or pheno¬ 
menon for its subject matter, namely, society. There is no. fact, 
however, with which all philosophers are agreedly concerned. Al¬ 
though there are not as many definitions of philosophy as tliere are 
philosophers, there are, to be sure, several definitions which differ 
widely from each other. It is rather paradoxical to say that after 
three thousand years of philosophy, philosophers of today are hotly 
discussing what philosophy is about. In the circumstances, if we 
lay stress on definition in the matter of teaching philosophy, there 
would obviously be several kinds of teaching according to the different 
definitions of philosophy. In that case, there is nothing to discuss 
about the teaching of philosophy. The fact we must consider is, 
however, this: the word “ philosophy '* in the phrase the teaching 
of philosophy ” means a subject which consists of sdinc cbmlei^ 
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courses of study, such as History of philosophy, Logic, Epistemology, 
Metaphysics, Ethics and the rest. And the question is: how te«;h 
such a subject ? 

History of Philosophy and History 

Some suggest that History of philosophy should occupy an im¬ 
portant place in the teaching of philosophy. Most teachers would 
agree, I believe, that philosophy students should begin with this 
subject, which shows how philosophy as a human pursuit originated 
in the past and how philosophic thought developed over the centuries. 
It goes without saying that History of philosophy is different from 
plain history. Unlike the latter. History of philosophy is history 
of ideas. In consequence, by the study of the History of philosophy 
the beginners would understand how philosophy itself was conceived 
differently by different philosophers. We agree with those who 
hold that the teaching of the History of philosophy must not 
be merely descriptive. Positive history itself is no cataloguing of 
events, but involves deep interpretation. History of philosophy, 
being history of ideas, involves by far deeper inteipretation, also 
analysis and comparison. 

The question is often discussed whether History of philosophy 
should be taught and studied with or without reference to the his¬ 
torical background. I think I am not far wrong when I say that 
in the Indian universities History of philosophy is taught in 
abstraction from the history of the period in question. As a result, 
philosophy students, generally speaking, do not know what centuries 
the philosophers they study belonged to. This is ridiculous. There 
is no doubt that in teaching History of philosophy the teacher con¬ 
cerned must reckon with the relevant socio-political history in order 
to make it effective. 

Mathematical Logic and Scientific Philosophy 

Many teachers are of the opinion that more and more of mathe¬ 
matical logic and scientific philosophy should be included in the 
philosophy curriculum. At the present time, logic is taught at three 
stages—^primary, secondary, and higher. Elementary logic is taught 
at school and at the pre-university level: higher logic is taught at 
the B.A. and is continued up to the M.A. stage. The emphasis is 
^a 0 W being increasingly laid on mathematical and scientific phfiosophy. 
Some go to the length of suggesting that traditional logic, ii^ch is 
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being taught at school, should be replaced by elementary mathe> 
matical and symbolic logic in order to train the students so as to 
enable them to take up mathematical cum symbolic logic at the 
B.A. stage. This is a great issue, and much can be said on both 
sides. The fact, however, remains that mathematical lo^ 
presupposes some training in mathematics. To refer to the London 
School of Economics, there is a post-graduate course in philosophy 
at this institute. And there are two branches of the study, namely, 
mathematical logic and scientific philosophy. One woman 
student of Calcutta University with a First Class in Philosophy 
has gone to London and is admitted into the School. She 
goes in for a Post-graduate Course in Philosophy but she finds to 
her surprise that in one branch practically science and in the other 
pure mathematics is taught. She is dumbfounded ; she lacks the 
requisite bickgrojad. This is a pointer to the fact that if we want 
to teach mathematical logic and scientific philosophy in the full sense 
at the higher stages, we have to prepare the ground by making mathe¬ 
matics as well as science compulsory right from the preliminary 
stage. We have to overhaul the whole system of education in order 
to give it a scientific bias. But we should not do anything at 
haphazard. If we administer an overdose of mathematical logic 
and scientific philosophy to our system at random, it may kill it 
outright. They say that the eleven-year and three-year Degree 
courses have already unhinged the system. If it is that all is well 
with the new courses, we should be cautious what damage we do 
to it by any rash action of ours. 

The Method of Teaching 

We are told ihat the teacher of philosophy should follow the 
right method of teaching. Up till now there is not much talk about 
it ; it is, as a matter of fact, left to the teacher himself. But edu¬ 
cationists have begun to consider how best to teach pliilosophy. 
However differently philosophers may define philosophy, we may 
describe it as speculative understanding of the things to study. If 
so, philosophy teaching must have its characteristic method. Some 
suggest that in teaching philosophy we should follow the Socratic 
dialectic. But the point is that Socrates employed this method in 
philosophizing and that this method was in the form of a (Halogue. 
At all events, under the present system of education this method is 
not applicable in teaching big classes. The teacher is to impart ideas, 
and makft analysis and criticism to this «ad. 0 :^ei8m is 
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conducive to clarification. Some nevertheless suggest the word 
“ discussion ” to cover these processes. We agree to the view that 
die teaching of philosophy must be done by discussion. But this 
view is not a new one. It would not be out of place to mention here 
that Abelard, the rationalist philosopher, in the eleventh century 
proposed and practised this method of discussion in the University 
of Paris. It was a great innovation indeed. But how far we have 
adopted it is a question to answer. 

Indian Philosophy 

Immediately after independence, a teacher of philosophy told 
me that it was time to Tndianize the philosophy syllabus. He perhaps 
meant something similar to the Indianization of the military forces.. 
When power was transferred to the Indians all three arms of the 
military were Indianized. And there was an absolute need for it : 
the defence of the country could not without contradiction be en¬ 
trusted to foreigners. But what exactly is meant by " Indianization 
of the philosophy syllabus” ? Is it meant that as we are now an 
independent nation, our students shall study, if ever, only Indian 
philosophy ? Here “ Indian philosophy ” means the philosophy 
or philosophies developed in India in the past. But intellectual 
culture has no frontiers. History is a witness to the fact that there 
has been an exchange of ideas between one country and another. 
In the contemporary situation, because of the development of science 
and technology the nations have come so close together that they 
cannot avoid cultural contact between them. It is indeed true that 
our students should know of our past achievements in the realm 
of thought. Still, we, Indians, cannot confine ourselves to Indian 
jAilosophy of the past and shut out ideas that come from outside. 
No nation can thrive simply by ruminating over its past. 

Indian Philosophy and Creative Thought 

Some nevertheless in their overzeal for Indian philosophy 
contends that contemporary philosophy in India could be created 
only by way of a proper assessment and a critical study of Indian 
philosophy of the past. As they point out. Bacon in England created 
his philosophy by criticism of mediaeval thought. But we cannot 
afford to forget that Bacon was a cr^tive genius and that 
iBfidiaeval thought was only an octaision for him. Unfortunately, 
Ba indkm Bacon is not yet come. Even if a genius comes, 
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we cannot say that he would necessarily areate out of, or on the 
basis of, Indian philosophy of the past. As Bosanquet, the British 
philosopher, says, Philosophy may begin anywhere.” Perhaps 
creative thinkers are already come in India, and we believe contem¬ 
porary Indian philosophy would take shape presently. 


Teaching by Syllabus 

There must indeed be a syllabus to make the teaching systematic. 
But the framing of the detailed syllabus should be left to the philo¬ 
sophy Departments of the universities. But one cannot expect that 
they would all agree about the matter. They would certainly differ 
within a certain area. Yet, if there is the question of the 
universities having a uniform philosophy syllabus for the B.A. as 
well as for the M.A. stage, the representatives of the philosophy 
Departments of the universities must meet and put their heads to¬ 
gether to hammer out a common programme. Such an effort is 
worth while as it would help co-ordination between the 
universities. 

Teaching and the Teacher 

There is one last point to consider. Teaching involves the teacher. 
We may perfect the syllabus and also the method of teaching. But 
it all would be of no avail if there be no teachers to work it. So 
we have to concentrate on the teacher. But the problem of the 
teacher is not a problem peculiar to the Philosophy Departments. 
It is indeed one of the major problems that beset our educational 
system. We, teachers, discuss subjects, syllabi, the method of teaching 
and all that, but we do not discuss ourselves. It may be that we 
are shy of discussing ourselves, or that we think we are above dis¬ 
cussion. If the teacher really needs to be discussed, I do not know 
how to discuss him. It is a delicate matter. We may neverthe¬ 
less do one thing. We may draw the attention of the relevant 
authorities to the fact that there is no reliable machinery in the 
universities to select able, efficient teachers and to appreciate 
efficient teaching. Universities are springing up around us. But 
where are the teachers to work them, let alone working them 
well ? 



APPLICATION OF GOODENOUGH TEST TO 
U.P. CHILDREN OF AGES 3+ to 10+ 

Dr. (Km) M. Ghosh 
1 

On account of its non-verbal character, Goodenough Draw-A- 
Man Test has an appeal for children and has been found to be fairly 
reliable and valid for assessing intelligence of children in U.S.A. and 
other countries. In the opinion of investigators, this language free 
test material and scale is superior to other language free measures 
of intelligence for children upto 10-1- years. 

In India E. W. Menzel in C.P. (5), P. L. Shrimali in Mewar (10), 
P. D. Patel in Gujrat (7), T. N. Dhar (1), B. L. Joshi (4) and A. Mukherji 
(6) in Delhi have worked with more or less unmodified scoring scale 
of Goodenough, and are of the opinion that the test is fairly reliable 
and valid for measuring mental maturity of Indian children but that 
it is less sensitive and descriminative for Indian children than for 
American children. 

Attempts were made by A. S. PUlai (9) in Madras, and P. Pathak 
in Baroda (8) to evolve a valid measuring scale by making suitable 
modifications with a view to increasing its sensivity for Indian 
children. These attempts do not appear to have met with much 
marked success and the results are not very conclusive. 

The present study aimed primarily at evolving norms on the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test of intelligence for children of Indian 
homes of U.P., with special reference to children attending nursery 
schools and primary schools attached to Girls’ Higher Secondary 
Schools in Allahabad, and secondarily to find out the extent to which 
the Goodenough Scale is suited for investigating the mental deve¬ 
lopment of children from different environments. 

The sample for my study was drawn from the dty of Allahabad 

A study based on the analysis of drawings of children of nursery schoob and of Pii- 
atm of High» Secondary schools for girls in Allahabad, U.P. Hie study was 
iiw^ a Fulbri^t Alumni Research Grant made by USEFI, New D^, 
Ibr year 1963-65. The following account is abridged from the report submiUed to 
on investigation made by her. 
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-•An urban area of Uttar Prade^. The subfects belonged to the 
primary classes from classes I to V attached mainly to Higher Secon¬ 
dary schools for girls and to pre-primary classes of the principal 
nursery schools of the dty. 

The total number of drawings collected from classes I to V was 
2,000 and that from nursery classes was 927. Eight drawings from 
primary classes were rejected, for the papers were almost blank with 
such remarks as ‘ I do not get if, or they contained something else 
than a human figure. In the nursery classes 151 drawings were not 
considered, for they belonged to the preliminary stage of drawings, 
/.e., A—class* drawings that are not recognizable as human figure. 
Only B—class drawings*, which are attempts to represent human 
figure and can be recognized as such, were taken into account for 
my purpose. Seven drawings belonging to the age-group 2+ were 
excluded. The total number of children in the final sample for 
norms was 1,992 drawn from classes I to V, and 769 belonging to 
pre-primary classes. 

The scoring of drawings in my study was done on the original 
51-point scale of Goodenough strictly according to the directions 
given in her Manual (8). 

A few points viz., point No. 8a (hair), point No. 13 (heel) needed 
a slight moderation. Our children show the * hair * not only with 
a number of straight lines and/or scribbled lines on the top of the 
head (illustration No. 1) but they indicate the hair in the manner 
shown in figure Nos. 2, 3 and 4 illustrated below. Perception of 
our children regarding the hair seems to be influenced by the varieties 

FiJ.He.4 


of decorative Indian hair styles. 
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In scoring point No. 13, in addition to the illustrated heels of 
the shoes as in the text of Goodenough (8), a clear indication of the 
heel of a bare foot (considering the shape) was also taken into account. 
Children have shown both bare feet and booted feet in their drawings. 

*Por A and B class drawings, refer Goodenough, F. L. MeaHnenwot 
•eoee Drawings (2), page 21-22. 
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For bare feet, credit has been given for heels drawn as ilhistrated 


below 








While scoring the drawings, the points in the clothing area, viz., 
points 9a to 9e, had to be scored on the basis of Indian clothing also. 
On the whole, the area of clothing was marked leniently regarding 
the style and the number of clothing, as done by previous Indian 


workers. 


Norms have been derived separately for ages 3+ to 10+ , and 
classes I to V. The Table No. 1 below gives the frequency distri¬ 
bution of scores, the means, and the standard deviations for each 

Table No. 1 


Distribution of Scores by Classes (Classes I to V only) 


Class 

Score Interval 

1-3 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


Total 

4-6 

11 

7 

, , 

1 


19 

7-9 

48 

27 

21 

3 

3 

102 

10-12 

61 

72 

57 

28 

23 

241 

13-15 

102 

119 

103 

80 

37 

441 

16-18 

41 

68 

126 

101 

81 

417 

19-21 

13 

33 

68 

103 

106 

323 

22-24 

5 

17 

34 

58 

85 

199 

25-27 

0 

7 

16 

28 

52 

103 

28-30 

1 

1 

6 

16 

30 

54 

31-33 

, 

1 

3 

12 

25 

41 

34-36 

, 

0 

1 

1 

19 

21 

37-39 

• 

1 

2 

2 

14 

19 

40-42 

• 

• • 

• , 

2 

5 

7 

43-45 

• 




5 

5 

Total Number 

282 

353 

437 

435 

485 

1992 

Mean score 

12.92 

14.73 

16.75 

19.18 

22.46 


SJ>. 

3.91 

4.55 

4.90 

5.41 

6.86 


cv.. 

.302 

JOS 

.292 

.282 

.305 
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of the classes from I to V. 1^ this tal^ the nursery dasses have 
been excluded owing to the lack of uniformity in the grade dassi^ 
li(^tion. 

Rounding off the decimal figures and taking the means to the 
nearest whole members, the class-norms were obtained as given 
below : 


Age Average 
( Upto January, 1964, 
t 0 the nearest whole 
no. of years) 

Class 

Mean 

(Obtained) 

Mean 

(Alter smoothing 
the curve) 

6 

I 

13 

13 

7 

II 

15 

15 

8 

III 

17 

17 

9 

IV 

19 

19 

to 

V 

22 

21 


Comparison of Age-norms and Class-norms 

The drawings were obtained in January, 1963, of the sessioii 
1962-63 (July, 1962—June, 1963), i.e., six months after the schools 
had started the sessions work. Actual age average of each class ill 
Januaiy, 1963, was calculated and taken to the nearest whole number 
of years; they arc found to be 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years in January, 
1963, for classes I, II, III, IV and V respectively. Hence, from the 
above figures of class-norms, it is obvious that the norms at 6i, 7|, 
8.}, 9i and 101 years will be 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 respectively. This 
shows a complete agreement between the age-norms and the class- 
norms, and would point to the possibility of computing the mental 
age and I.Q. of a child from his/her score on the Draw-A-Man test. 


The test-retest reliability coefficients are fotmd to be quite satis¬ 
factory. Reliability coefficients of the test by ths split-half method 
for various age-groups vary from .84 to .97, which is very highly 
satisfactory. The Coefficients of Variation of different classes are 
close to one another, fluctuating betwecji .91 to 1.09 (.18) only. This 
fluctuation is small and the ratio between the Coefficients of variation 
of any two classes may be regarded as remaining very nearly consta«!l 
and equal to 1. Variation Coefficients obtained for age-groups 5 + 
to 10+ , when examined in terms of mental age, fluctuated b^een 
.32 to .38 (.06) only. This indicates that the Coefficient of Variation 
is very nearly constant from age to age also and the test can be taken 
tcrbriefiable from ages 51 to 10 + . The age-groups 4+,. 5 - h , and 
lQ>^,tesample studied are inore variable than the mmuning 
age-iUlp to 9+. Hie 3+ age-group has been iMd tq b9 
the ISr viB&able. V being 



f v^e order of ^Ufficulty the separate points as finmd 
il^i^eets oc^elates with that found by Goodenou^ subj^s to the 
extent of .^9 on an average. Hence no fresh item validation of the 

seemed necessary. The degree of validity of the items is almost 
l^e same for Indian children of Allahabad as for American sample 
of Ooodenough. 

For validity of Draw-A-Man, tested against school examination 
mar^, die correlations between I.Q. and the aggrej^te of Krhool 
examination marks of classes II (52 children), III (51 children) and 
. IV (71 diildren), were found to be .33, .28 and .20 respectively. The 
correlation .20 is positive but slight and rather uncertain. The other 
two correlations .33 and .28 are significant at .02 and .05 levels. 
Ibese correlations are significant but not high. Validity of the 
scores tested against teachers’ ratings of the same classes are found 
to be significant at .01 level. 

5 

The tentative norms arrived at by various Indian workers who 
have’used the original Goodenough scale of scoring are shown in 
Table'No. 2. 

In gjonerali'^e tnean score of each age-group found by me and 
different investigators in India falls much short of the corresponding 
Goodenough norms. Also, it may be noted that the norms obtained 
ibr age 6+ in present investigation is 14 points which is equal 
to the Goodenbiigh norm and is much higher than the norm ob- 
taiiffid by any other previous worker in India ; but the regular in- 
cartose for successive ages up to 10+ remains the same (/.e., increase 
of 2 points) as found by others, instead of Goodenough’s su^essive 
increase of 4 points, consequently lowering the mean scores for the 
fallowing ages from 7+ to 10+ in comparison to American norms. 
Tb^, the test appears to be less sensitive and discriminative for 
Jpdian children than for American children. 

On the other hand, the norms found' by me for the nursery age- 
groups 3 + , 4 + , and 5+ respectively are higher than the corres- 
pcm^ng American norms, which may be due to the effects of 
itiilus of the children concerned and probably also to the discri^pimcy 
of one/two years between the recorded age and real age (record^ 
age being less than the real age). A difference of even six months 
4^. this stage has a imich greater effect <m the mental devdopment 

M a later stage. & may ..be n(^ here that the aumry grmip 
pC is a ¥«y seMve 



Norms Arrived at by different Indian investigators 
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the-fi^ucational expense at this stage being fairly high and some- 
;what beyond the reach of common public. Only affluent parents 
having an awareness for the need of pre-school education of children 
send the children to nursery schools. Effects of cultural and higher 
social status might have been shown by a higher average score in 
the performance of children. 


A comparative study of the results of various school suggests 
<hat the performance of children varies according to environment. 
Children from good environments give better performance on Draw- 
A-Man than children from less favourable environments. The study 
reveals that the differences in educational opportunities and en¬ 
vironmental background affect the average score; the better the 
educational facilities and opportunities and more favourable the 
enviropmental background, the higher the average score. 

The analysis of the available data shows also that under circum¬ 
stances of better educational facilities and opportunities and better 
environmental background, the difference between the average score 
of two successive ages tends to increase, indicating greater sensivity 
of the test. 

In the nursery age-groups 4+ and 5-i-, the performance of girls 
appears to be superior to that of boys; the boys are more variable 
in their performance than girls. This tendency of girls being superior, 
^d the boys being more variable, is in agreement with the findings 
of Goodenough. 

The Goodenough items, on which Indian children score signi¬ 
ficantly much less than the American subjects, generally involve a 
better perception of location of parts, proportion, and motor co¬ 
ordination. In this connection special mention may be made of 
the points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a and 18b(2). 

The claim that the Goodenough Test is entirely culture-free does 
, not seem to be borne out by the results of this and other investiga¬ 
tions. However, it is culture-free on a majority of items. 

The items pertaming to the area of clothing need modifications 
in their requirements as well as the method of scoring them according 
to the environmental background of culture and social customs. 

Items like Goodenough points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a, 18b, which are 
covered by Harris point-scale (3) also and on which practically no 
score has been made 1^ the children tested in the present stfidy, seem 
to suitable mibstitution by some other items. 
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The clothing area has to be considered from the point of view 
of our diildren whose concepts are influenced by our different patterns 
of (hess and modes of living. The points involving the scnat of 
location, proportion and motor coordination will d^end on the 
level of education of our children and the educational environm^t 
and training that we provide to them at the nnhsesy and primary 
stages of learning experience. 

Again, some points, especially those involving the perception 
of body parts, may not have the same emphasis and meaning for 
Indian children as for American children on account of a difference 
in the social and cultural set-up. 


A rescoring of the drawings of a sample of children of classes m 
and IV of one school, according to the revised Man-point scale of 
D. B. Harris (3), was done. The very brief preliminary exploration 
made by the present investigator indicates that not only the mean 
raw score from age to age on the Harris scale tends to be greater 
than that on Goodenough scale, but also the differences in the mean 
raw scores of successive ages are greater. The results seem to be 
suggestive of the Harris Scale being equally reliable and valid for 
the sample of Indian children of the present study. 

Harris Scale has not made any changes, qualitative or quanti¬ 
tative, in the points of clothing area of the original Goodenou^ 
Scale, and does not obviate the difficulty experienced in scoring the 
drawings of children so far as the ‘ clothing area * is concerned. 
Also, no changes or modifications have been made by Harris in the 
Goodenough points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a and 18b mentioned above. 
Hence, no help is afforded by the Harris Scale in marking these items. 

The very brief preUminary exploration made by the present in¬ 
vestigator indicates that the Harris revision (Man- and Woman-point 
scale) is likely to be more suitable to and give a more effective measure 
of intelligence than the original Gocxienough scale if the modifica¬ 
tions and substitutions pointed out above are carefully thoui^t anidl 
carried out. 
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IMPLICATION OF NADI STUTI BY SINDHU- 
KSHIT PRAIYAMEDHA RISHI (R,V.X. 75) 

Professor Promddekomar Bhattackaryya, Vedantaratna, M.A. 

Nabadwip Vitfyasagar OoUege, NcMwip 

For a century that has passed a good deal of intercut was adulated oH 
the Vedas and Vedic literature inasmuch as they were de«ned as ths eailj^ 
testimony in writing of the human race. Hence it was found neoMf 
to delimit its age and territory and hold to light the cultural condition of 
the Vedic people. To do this the scholars had to understand the Vedic 
literature which had to be done through Yaska, Sayana and other com¬ 
mentators, though some thought that the help of the commentators was 
unnecessary and some thought the Brahmana texts to be puerile, but today 
with the spectacular advance of archaeology and the abrogation of the 
Biblical date of creation not much interest for the Vedas is to be seen. 
Archaeology has revealed many cultures far beyond the Biblical date of 
creation and has taught much about the progress of civilisation from 
very ancient times far older than the Vedic age as worked out by the 
sdiolars. 

Orthodox Hindus of India believe the Vedas to be eternal. This has, 
of course, been taught by orthodox Vedic scholars like Yaska, Sayana 
and others. But this idea has been rejected by the Western scholars as 
also by some Indian scholars following the Europeans. Even late Umei^ 
Chandra Vidyaratna in his introduction (Upodghata) to the Vedas has very 
ironically asked, “ how did the Vedas arrive ? Were they sent through 
the post office of God?” This, unfortunately, exhibits a lamentable 
Ignorance of the respected scholar regarding the Brahmanical faith *a$ 
embodied in the Vedas. The Brahmins believed and still, believe that 
there is one and only one principle, call it Atma, Parunatma, Brahma, 
Brahmanaspati, Tat or Prana or Sat, or whatever you may like, whidf is 
the pervasive and eternal first principle originating all life and objects in 
the Universe, being itself the material thereof anH inspiring evwy living. 
)thing to activity. As the Vedas depict activities hence they have originated 
from this first principle. The Rishis (sages) only disowned them and 
enjoined them upon the people. They are the Visionaries-Drashta. * In 
this sense the Vedas are eternal. The eternal aspect «f thfr Vedas has* 
been enjoined upon the people as they aw never to fcjigat basic JFiiii 
principle. It may be said that this basic |lrinc^ Cf ^ 
to the idea of free will which is rather ^^41# 
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tjw aoswer is that the so-called Free will is a relative term. As a big iish 
freely moves about in this water but cannot do so in the absence of water, 
so our freedom is relative. But as we all are after happiness and pleasure 
and want to avoid miseiy and as we have little foresight so we are enjoined 
upon to follow a particular course of action avoiding sin which is nothing • 
but misery. All injunctions or beliefs or superstitions, as you may call 
them, are based on this principle. Without complicating references we 
may say that the Ishopanishat exhibits this view. A proper understanding, 
of course, is necessary. But as we are concerned with works of the Vedic 
exigesis, we, probably, cannot quarrel with the view of the Western scholars 
in trying to discover a chronological structure of the culture and tradi¬ 
tions of the Vedas in a territorial background. Tn this connection we 
may state that we reject the opinions of those who ascribe the age of the 
Vedas to 1,20,000 or 30,000 B.C. inasmuch as the opinions stand on very 
flimsy or unworthy grounds. Even though we accept rhe age of the Vedas 
as calculated by Jacobi, Tiiak and Jogeshehandra Roy, we cannot start 
our arguments from them inasmuch as these dates do not indicate if they 
are the origin or only a stage in the Vedic chronology. 

In the fixation of the chronology of the Vedas, the most point is whether 
we are to-date it from its Isriting down or the testimony of the traditions 
as embodied in the Mantras. Here it may be postulated that the Veda 
Samhitas are a body of compilations collected from diflerent class or 
families in which the Mantras were handed dovm from generation to 
generation, so even a single collection cannot show a positive approximate 
date. So we find some scholars ascribing priority to some mantras and 
to others a later date. This, of course, excludes the previous compilations 
of which we hear from the Puranas, but relates to the compilation that 
we have said to be made by Vyasa. Moreover, Philosophy tells us that 
a language in regard to Orthography, Phonetics and inflexion changes 
more in the centre of origin than in the periphery. So a philological 
computation of the date of the Vedas is not possible without the know¬ 
ledge of the centre of origin of the language if at all it was a single lan¬ 
guage. All such calculations are mere conjectures which have worked 
back from the almost fixed date Of the birth of Buddha. These are con¬ 
jectures from insufficient data. A mere consideration of the advent of 
das^cal Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit will possibly force into the mind that 
there must have been a serious and long gap between these and Vedic 
Language (if at aH a sin^e Language) which we cannot call Sanskrit or 
modii^ language. A consideration of the Sutras of Panini wOl pb^^- 
contention, if we consider his age to be the 8th Century 
^i^jnany places Panini appeail te have lost'orienteritm^ Such cases 
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Dampati, Manusya, Kanina, Patni etc. Pati and Patiii mean contrdlei' 
or overlord. One is not (drived from the other. Dampati means master 
or mistress of the house. Manusya is not derived from Manu but from 
Manus. Kinina is derived from Kani or Kana and not as Panini directs. 
This apparent loss of orientation of words is possibly due to a vast gap 
of time and not merely of eight or seven hundred years. So tliis badc- 
ward calculation must necessarily be faulty. But Mak Muller and othos 
have precisely made faulty calculations. They have conjectured the Vedic 
culture to have originated in India round about 1500 B.C. Moreover, as 
they found that the Vedic people were a white race with golden hair in 
some cases, whereas most of the people in India are black and mixed 
race and as the words Arya and Arya are strewn over in many places in 
the mantras and as the Vedic Language is similar to the Persian, Greek 
and Germanic Languages, they formulated that the Vedic people were 
aryans and must have come into India from Europe and called them 
Indo-Europeans in the absence of a positive |]proof of their origin in 
India. They have not also found a clear solution to the centum satem 
divagation of speech. Various attempts have been made to locate the 
origin of the Indo-European language which starting from Norway has 
come to rest in central Turkeysthan. We are under the painful necessity 
to state that all these arguments are conjectures. There is not a sing^ 
positive evidence. The reason of this is that the Vedas have not been as 
scientifically studied as is necessary. As in illustration we may state that 
it has been very strongly stated that there is absolutely no evidence 
that Dhanya (Paddy-Rice) was known in the Rig Vedic times. But 
unfortunately enough the word is to be found at least in three places 
(R.V.V. 53, 13, VI, 13, 4.X,94, 13) carrying a sense which cannot be 
other than Paddy or Rice. In that admirable book, Pre-historic India 
(pelican), Mr. Stuart Piggott, upto the end of Ch. vi, has from 
archaeological data very excellently established the invasion and 
devastation of the country by marauding horsemen from the west 
round about the first half of the second millenium B.C.—specifically 
1500 B.C.—and has jumped to the conclusion that these marauding hordes 
were the Vedic Aryans in the next and last chapter of the book. 

Though his conclusion is centred about Sind and Beluchistan and 
not &e northern regions of India to which, according to the opinion of 
Western scholars, the so-called Aryans or Indo-Europeans nugrated, we 
are startled with the iUogi<»lity of his argument. The excellrat reasonh^ 
that he has pursued all through out the six chapters of his bodt is not lo 
be found in the remaining chapter. In-all fairness to hhn Wi miM say 
that he has admitted that he has not to hs^nd of fibe Vedas. 
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Bat 1 m has not stated is that his view is based on the consesstu of 
conjectures by the earlier European scholars. Thus a good deal c^ in¬ 
ductive reasoning has been sacrificed at the altar of conjectures-. In his 
book, edition of 1950, chapter IV facing page 102, he has supplied us with 
a ^cture. Fig. 7, reportedly belonging to kulli culture of about 3000 B.C., 
which positively depicts the Agnishomiya yagna as described in Aitareya 
Brahman vi, 3. In the picture there are a cow and an ox with certain 
other animals and objects. On the top of the picture there are four creeper 
like things, a few strainer like objects and in between the horns two triangles, 
one white and another bteck. The creepers are of course some plants and 
the triangles are symbols of fire one belonging to the Ahargana and the 
other to Ratrigana (R.V. vi. 9.1. and 1,95,1.). 

The eyes depict Surya. All the animals are of two colours as required 
in the Agnishomiya sacrifice. The ox and the cow are tethered to posts 
of which only one is seen. It is clearly the Yupa which is crowned vnth 
an object which Mr. Piggott calls a brazier but which is nothing but the 
Chashala, a sort of crown. In between the cow and the ox there is the 
symbol of a peepul tree (Ficus Religiosa) the symbol of Vishva Karml 
in the Yagna. This peepul tree stands for the people who performed 
Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. So this picture depicts an age when there 
was a complete amalgamation of cultures. 

A living example of this can be found in R.V.I, 100,16. where it is 
stated that the sons of Brishagira, .Rgishwa, Ambarisha, Sahadev and 
others used horses of two colours—red and grey. As in the 18th mantra 
Shimju is mentioned whom, from R.V. VII, 18,5, we know to be a denizen, 
of the banks of Sindhu i.e., Parushui (Ravi) and as Chayamanu or Chaman 
in Baluchistan and Nahusisu which we take for the railway station Nushki 
in the vicinity of Pishin-Lora. We take the locality of Ambarisha and 
others in the region of Kuki culture. From mention of domes or place 
names in R.V. VII, 18,7 we are confined in our convictions of the locality 
in as much as Paktha is easily Deva Bugti, Votanasa or Votans is Bolan 
’(Bolah Pass), Alinasu the Alai, Bishanina is Pishiu and Sivasa is Sibi or 
(^ivas all in proximity of Quetta and can be easily located today in conti¬ 
guity of Chaman and river Ravi or Parushui. This is rather a testimony 
of Vedic culture previous to Mahenjo Daro and Harappa. Mentions of 
canals in and about Parushui and what was later on Harappa is also made. 

By way of digression we may here mention that while exploring the 
course of Indus, Seylan of Caryanda, as mentioned by Herodotus in 
Bk. IV, 44, must have sailed in 6th century B.C. from Kashmir in Dera 
^Bugfiu Herodotus calls it Cashatyros in the district of Pactyea. In 
Maillandq'a J^irau Ch. 57, 52 we also find the mention of Kashmir in the 
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Aparanta country. The place can still today be located. So Bugti is 
Pactyca of the Greeks and Paktha of the Rig Veda as mentioned here. 
This Kashmir is not the province of Kashmir as interpreted by scholars. 

Space and occasion do not allow us to discuss this amalgamation of 
cultures. What we want to emphasise here is that here about 3000 B.C., 
we have a complete amalgamation of cultures which must have taken 
place far earlier. So we cannot say that the Vedic people entered India 
round about 1500 B.C. There are more instances of this in the same 
book though unknown to the writer. There is one more feature in the 
picture that we have missed. On the bodies of the ox and the cow tiliere 
are certain marks which appear very much like husked rice or barley. 
This is another testimony that this figure, an instance of Kulli culture of 
3000 B.C., exhibits a positive instance of the influence of Vedic culture 
as described in Aitareya Brahmana vi, 3. In the same context of the 
Brahmana it is said that there was a controversy if the animal was to be 
sacrificed and eaten or only Purodash, a kind of bread prepared from 
barley or rice. Some were in favour of eating the flesh and some were 
against this. This can be taken as a starting point of arguments regarding 
the origin of Jainism and other religions. The picture is possibly related 
to Gavamayana Sattra also (Aitareya Brahmana xviii, 7 and 8). 

By this time we have possibly succeeded, if not in refuting the postu¬ 
lates of the Western scholars, at least in impressing on the scholars a need 
for rethinking over the issue. 

Macdonell, Keith and others, though they believe in the migration 
of the so-called Aryans or Indo-Europeans into India, have described 
the Vedic affairs in a way which brings into our mind that they believe 
that the Vedic culture developed in India. That is why they have tried 
to pack all place names in British India, as it was called in their time. But 
to maintain their belief they have discovered certain mythologies in the 
Vedas. This feature is to be discussed. 

Darmesteter, Hillebraudt, Luduig, Bollenstein etc. have tried to extend 
the places in Afganisthan as well. Whether they have done it in order 
to further establish the Indo-European migration theory (migratory people 
must leave some traces behind) or they have followed the statement of the 
Arab writer Al-Masudi (953 A.D.), who says that the Hindu nation extends 
from Khorassan to Tibet is rather difficult to understand. 

From the Commentary of Sayana it is quite evident that he takes 
almost the whole of India as the field of Vedic culture. But as his com¬ 
mentary is based on rituals only he cares very little for iim and place. 
The same may be spoken of Yaska. Late Umeshchandra Vidyaratna 
presumed the Pamir plateau to be origin of the Vedic culture. Tihdc> 
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Opinion of the an^c home of the Aryans is rather well-known. There 
are some ^o think the Yablonoi and Stanovoi mountdns to be the ori- 
^nal home of the Aryans. A. C. Das, Srikanta Shastri and Dr. Lakjdanan 
Swarup think that the Vedic culture was autochthonous. But as we do 
not accept the word Aryan as representative of the Vedic people we thinjc 
the truth lies between all these opinions. But this is not the place to 
discuss this question. The truth must be established by rethinking on 
an inductive basis. So we rather try to proceed from a nucleus about 
which there is practically very little divergence of views. But before 
proceeding with the subject matter on hand we must discuss one or two 
things more. 

We have already mentioned that there are some who think that the 
Vedas contain history as well as mythology. But what is meant by mytho¬ 
logy ? Does it mean fictions and as such unbelievable tales containing 
exaggeration and incongruous details ? If this has been meant then we 
must say that the Vedas vitiated by mythology can not be accepted as 
history. In such a case all this labour is useless unless we take it as a 
source of amusement. But the entire tradition of the Hindus stands against 
this view. So we must accept the Vedas as historical. Mythology to 
our view is nothing but a historical event happening long ago, how long 
none can tell, the broad outlines of which are carried down to us, the 
details being forgotten. So it is either exaggerated or symbolical or both. 
Sometimes this is so because we do not understand the Language and 
mistake one object for another or, the matter being esoteric, the event is 
covered in allegory or symbol. In this our sentiments play a great part. 
Now we have two contradictory sentiments. Most of us ascribe all good 
and moral acts to our forefathers. This might be due to our innate pride 
and craving for a recognised place in society as also to training by our 
guardians in our infancy. Obedience is said to be the bond of rule. So 
in order to maintain an ordered society this obedience is to be cultivated. 
This unquestioning obedience is shattered whenever there is the process 
of comparison and contrast or process of knowledge in our mind. Probably 
tlie story of the fall of Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden on account 
of eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge is an illustration of this aspect 
of life. On the other hand we want to progress and establish ourselves 
which can only be achieved through knowledge. There is a thin connceting 
link between these two apparently contradictory sentiments, our pride 
and ambition. So this ambition recreates a story which we call mytiiology. 
Mytholo£pes may have another motive. They may be employed in edu- 
catmg dhildren who have the greatest amount of wonder dment in them. 
So interest generated in diildren through exaggerations and ^mhols udud 
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are unravelled later on with the attaininent of maturity. This is essen¬ 
tially connected with culture and religion. But when it is only for be¬ 
guiling time it is fiction. Religion has no such motive. In the Vedas 
we find very littie exaggeration as in the Puranas. 

The Puranas exhibit a highly exaggerated presentation of stories in 
general. But generally the Vedas do not present any exaggeration. Time 
and again it is enjoined in the Vedas that truth and forth right truth (Satya 
and Rita) must be the aim of a man’s life. 'So when there are some apparent 
exaggerations, it is because we do not understand the language and thus 
misinterpret it. In fact the Vedas have been much misinterpreted. Start¬ 
ing from a ritualistic stand point it was Yaska, who through grammatical 
acrobatics, introduced many mistakes and Sayana followed suit. But 
if we think that these rituals must have been based on some realities (vide 
R.V. VIII, 89, 6 etc.) which were later on substituted into symbols we can 
say that under such circumstances mistakes were inevitable. Thus we 
find that to these conunentators the condition and geographical details of 
heaven are very minutely known, which details cannot be retraced now, 
they know very little of mundane conditions and geographical details. 
There may be some who may fail foul on this argument quoting experi¬ 
ences of yoga. As this is not the place to discuss this we may summarily 
say that Yogic experiences are not uniform in nature and are very much 
like dreams. Moreover these experiences are not to be divulged. So 
there is no possibility of ascertaining the truth. We, of course, refer to 
the Yogic experiences based on a dual or objective respect. Over and 
above this we may say that whenever there are alternative meanings given 
by these commentators we may say that they are not sure of their ground. 
And this is often to be met with. In this connection we may say that the 
words Agni, Dyaus, Ipas, Mariya, Marya, Nakis, Sichan and others, 
to quote at random, have been positively misinterpreted. Over and above 
this we may say that while dealing with the Vedas we are dealing with 
movement of peoples we have not taken notice of duplication of names 
of places. We hope it will be readily admitted that a people on the move 
carry their tradition and associations with them and replant them at the 
place of adoption. This is so obvious that it requires no proof. In the 
absence of regard for this duplication many mistakes have crept in. For 
fear of lengthening our article we give only one instance. It is the case 
of Yamuna, an important river. We shall discuss these whenever neces¬ 
sary. So these considerations automatically lead us to a sense of growing 
need for re-thinking matters pertaining to the Vedas. As in establishing 
a theory or discovering a truth, one has to start, in one's induc^ons, from 
a nucleus which eveay body or most persmis admit to be true, we sta^ 
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our argaffients from the Nadistuti of Sindhukshit Praiyam^lha Rishi in 
Older to discover a further jumping ground. 

II 

While discussing the Nadi-stuti, praise of rivers, by Sindhukshit Praiya- 
mcdha Rishi (R.V.X. 75) we shall only dwell upon the implications of the 
hymn as there are many interpretations and translations of it. 

The name Sindhukshit is probably descriptive as we find in many 
instances of the Vedas. It means a person who dwells by the Sindhu or 
Indus. In the Vedas any and every river is called Sindhu. But here, 
as we find that by the word Sindhu a particular chief river is meant, we 
have no other option than to mean the Indus. These descriptive proper 
names in the Vedas demonstrate the love for truth and realism and not 
hollow idealisms as are to be found now a days in India. 

Praiyamedha has been interpreted by Sayana as the son of Priyamedhau 
Priyamedha is a Rishi who has been mentioned many times in the Rig 
Veda and who is in part the Rishi (seer) of the hymn viii, 2 in the Rig Veda. 
He is called an Angirasha, (elsewhere as a Vashistha) a person belonging 
to the clan of Angiras. But, according to Vedic custom, Praiyamedha 
may mean belonging to the clan of Priyamedhas who in turn descended 
from the clan of Angiras. We think so because the hymn under dis¬ 
cussion appears to be a later one. In this hymn there are nine mantras 
of which seven are devoted to the praise of the particular chief river known 
as Sindhu or Indus. So the name of the Rishi (seer) appears to be des¬ 
criptive. 

As to the Viniyoga or application of the hymn, from the ritualistic 
stand point, it is said to be “ go to Viniyogah.” Whether it means that 
the Viniyoga or application is according to the foregoing hymn, Ue. * Marut- 
vatiya Nivid ’ or otherwise is rather difficult for us to understand. In 
all the dialogue hymns where the Vinoyoga is said to be (Gatih or “ Gatah ” 
it refers to tradition and not to be the foregoing hymn. As all the hymns 
are ritualistic substitutions (v/Vfe R.V.1,80, 16,v,45,6) and as in the hymns 
with Viniyogas Gatih or Gatah some facts are reproduced, stated or des¬ 
cribed and no invocation for aid is specifically mentioned, we can make 
hdd to accept the Viniyoga as traditional, based on reproduction and 
mimesis. If our view is accepted then we can say that these hymns are 
the seeds or beginnings of dramatic literature. An enquiry ought to be 
conducted in this direction. 

In the first mantra the Rishi speaks of three groups of rivers, seven 
l^up, and says that the Sindhu, whether in force or expanse, is 
Ihan any of them. The Rishi etidently excludes the Sindhu from 
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each group but takes it to be the centre of Ute groups. The Sndhu is the 
river about which or with which the other rivers flow. Now about these 
three groups of rivers Sayana says that each group flows throu^ Dyaus 
(heaven?), Prithivi (earth) and Antariksha (atmosphere?). Though the 
Rishi speaks of three groups of rivers with Sindhu as the cmtre, in this 
hymn he has given us the names of rivers belonging only to two groups. 
The third group is not to be found. Why this is so is not stated. Then 
the Rishi states that he is invoking the rivers from Sadane Vivasvatah 
—^the residence (Sadana) of Vivaswan. This expression is to be found 
strewn over in many places in the Rig Veda. Sayana explains this ex¬ 
pression as ‘ yajamsna griham,’ the house (griham) of the person for 
whose benefit the ritual is performed ‘(yajamanah). But the word Yaja- 
mana is derived from root-yaj. Now the root-yaj, now a days, means 
the mere offerings of libations etc. to a deity particularly on sacrificial 
fire. Probably Sayana means this. But the Vedic root carries a sense 
of union, the act of conjoining and as such it is equivalent to the root-yu 
as to be found in Yuvan, Yuvati, Yuvamana, Yosha etc. In the Somayag 
and other Yagnas the Yajamana has to go through certain processes sym¬ 
bolical of new birth. It is so because of unity in a community is through 
birth and traditional faith peculiar to the community. Probably baptism 
in other religions has also the same base. In Bhagabad Gita the word 
Yagna is probably used in this sense of union. The uses of root-yaj and 
root-Bhaj in 7/23 and root-yaj in 9/25 of the same book will possibly 
explain our stand. Then again in the same book, Bhagavad Gita, in 6/31, 
it is said that Bhajana (the act of meditation)—from root-Bhaj—should 
be based on Ekatvam or unity or oneness. In colloquial Bengali, in 
certain parts of the country, there are such words Yajalo, Yajacche, Yajie 
etc,—all derived from root-yaj—are in use. These words are used in a 
bad sense. They mean the act of reducing men and things to the same 
standard of impurity. In the Hindu community a man is deemed impure 
when he returns from the latrine. If such a man touches other usable 
things, which are deemed pure, then those things turn impure, that is 
reduced to the same standard of impurity. Such a man is purified by 
ablution. So we see that root-yaj, though having a partial application 
here conveys the sense of unity. Hence yajamana is a person with whom 
union is being made as such Sadane Vivasvatah cannot mean the house 
of the Yajmana but a sanctum where unification through rituals is made. 
As Vedic rituals are symbolical, we have discussed it earlier, so sudi a 
sanctum must be representative of the community or nation. Probably 
from this stand point we may deem die Vivasvatah Sadanam or Yagnasilla 
the house of sacrifice r^resentaUve of the territory under die rule of 
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Vivasv&fi generally called Surva translated as the Sun. The rivers, that 
are invoked, stand in the territories ruled by Vivasavan. As the rule of 
Vivasvat belongs to the third period of the Vedic culture, we may take 
this hymn to be a later one. We have no opportunity to discuss the periods 
of Vedic culture here. Suffice it to say that the Prachina, Madhyama and 
Nutana Rishis describe the three stages of Vedic culture. The third 
group of seven rivers has not been mentioned by Sindhukshit possibly 
because they did not lie in the territory of Vivasvat at the time of this 
hymn. 

The second mantra states that the path of Sindhu was carved out by 
Varuna, a God, and the river goes over a sloping down tableland upto 
Bhumi or earth where sacrifices are performed or food grains are produced 
(the word used is Vfijan). As Varuna is said to be the God of sea or water 
it is apparently reasonable to state that Varuna carved out a path for 
Sindhu. But then Varuna is also the lord of the West. Under this condi¬ 
tion it becomes rather difficult to understand. In R.V. iii, 33, 6 it is said 
that Indra carved out the paths of the rivers particularly of Sutudri or 
Sutlej. Now Indra is said to rule the East. So there is an apparent 
conflict in these two Vedic texts. It is upto us to reconcile them. It 
takes its rise from a place near the lake Manas Sarovar modem Tibet. 
According to Tradition it was somewhere here that Indra resided. In 
the Uttar Kanda of Ramayana ch. 32 sloka we find that Ravana went 
to conquer Indra after crossing the Kailasha mountain. In Kalidasa 
(Kumar Sambhava and Meghaduta) we find that the Deva Kingdoms were 
here by the side of the Himalayas. So if it is said that Indra carved the 
path for Sutudri or Sutlej we are to understand that Indra resided at a 
place whence the Sutudri took its rise. This position is further strengthened 
by the mention of Kalapa, heaven, in Skanda Purana, Maheswara Kuma- 
rika Khanda, sixth chapter 33, 34. Similarly if it is said that Varuna 
carved the path for Sindhu we are to understand that Varuna lived at a 
place whence the Sindhu took its rise. Now we have to decide what place 
it was. We must not forget that this must be in the west as Varuna was 
the ruler of the West. In Aitareya Brahman 38/3 we leam that the Adityas 
made Indra ruler of the west. As Varuna was one of the original six 
Adityas so we have no conflict here in the statement that Varuna ruled 
the West. These factors lead us to believe that Sindhu took its rise from 
the arms of the Hindu Kush known as Koh-i-Baba and Koh-i-safed, the 
Paropanisadae or Parapamisos of the ancient Greek Writers. Or in 
other words the Kabul river happened to be the first half of the Indus 
and that portion which is to the nordi of Peshwar was either not ffiere 
or wb 8 slender stream joining this Vedic Sindhu. Probably this northern 
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Stream was called Tristama in the sixth mantra of this hymn. In this 
speculation we are rather emboldened by the mention of the town of 
Dyrta in Arrian’s life of Alexander Book iv 30. There is also a possi¬ 
bility of equating Dyrta with Dardrei of Ptolemy or Daradas of Maha- 
bharat. Dyrta may be Trishta as well. If this is accepted then many 
arguments regarding the location of rivers Choes or Khoes, Cophas or 
Cophen or Khoaspes and Kubha will be altered. Moreover the meaning 
of the term Sapta-Sindhavah or Hapta-Hindava as also of Hindu-Kush 
will be decided for ever. Before proceeding further we must say that 
we are discussing the change of a traditional name—Sindhu flowing from 
West to Sindhu flowing from North and East as we see now-a-days. Such 
a change of tradition must have followed after a great natural Catastrophe 
changing the volume and importance of a river. Probably a tectonio 
disturbance or series of such disturbances followed by great avalanches 
etc. must have connected the cooped up northern river rising from the 
Manas Saravar area with the Sindhu as we find in the Vedas and have 
changed the aspect of the Sindhu the Kabul part of which dwindled in 
importance and was given a separate name. Before the earthquake of 
1897 A.D. the Sango-po of Tibet, which is now considered to be a part 
of the Brahmaputra in the upper reaches, did not flow into the Brahma¬ 
putra but went eastward to join the Salween in Burma and as such the 
Brahmaputra was a smaller river and previous to that it was a still smaller 
river and was connected with the Karatoya in North-Bengal {vide River 
system of Bengal by S. Majumdar). It is well-known geographical fact 
that the salt range in the Punjab crosses the Indus at Kalabagh and goes 
up to the Safed Koh Mountain in the North Western Frontier Province 
in Western Pakisthan. To the north of this salt range is the Scan or 
Sohan river and to its south is the Kurram river. Now the American 
Archaeological expedition head by De Terra found that at one time the 
Sohan was a very broad river, but it was reduced lately. This indicates 
that at one time the waters of the Sohan must have been cooped up by 
a natural mountainous barrage which was at Kalabagh. To the south 
of this barrage the Indus must have flown for a little distance, met the 
Kurram and then entered the sea. That there was a sea in the western 
part of the Punjab can be known from R.V. 3.33, 2, the Mahabharat 
(where it has been variously described) and from the name Sindh-Sagar 
Doab of that part of the territory. That the Sindhu or Indus met the 
sea not very far from the Kurram river is to be assumed from Mantras 
2 and 4 of the hymn under discussion, wherein it is stated that the Sindhu 
went in front of the other streams. Now how can a river go before other 
rivers unless by entering the sea before others ? 

A-aisop-Jcn 
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Hbat ^ere was a natural catastrophe can be gathered from various 
testimonies. First of all the archaeological testimony of the contraction 
in the volume of the Sohan. The contraction in the volume of the Indus 
which even Arrian in the life of Alexander states to have been thirteen 
or twelve miles in breadth and in the south to have been more like a lal^e 
than a river (Arrian-Anabasis Book vi 13-15. Tr. Selincourt-Penguins). 
In the contraction of the Sohan we indirectly understand the breaking 
of the barrage at Kalabagh and in the contraction of the Indus we under¬ 
stand a tectonic disturbance by which a path was made for this inland 
sea, we are speaking of, to drain out its waters into the Arabian sea thus 
causing an inundation and devastation ofDwaraka as described in the 
Maushal Parva of the Mahabharata as also in other books, and also of 
the inundations in Mahen-jo-daro as have been found by the archaeologists. 

We have digressed far from the main point of our argument. But 
this digression was necessaiy not only for coming to an indirect guess as 
to the age of this hymn but also for creating a suitable atmosphere for 
understanding the subject matter and also to leave a thorough impression 
of it. 

In Book vi ch. 11 relating to Baktriane, Ptolemy speaks of a territory 
of the Ovarnoi (Vamoi) near the Paropanisadac. This must be related 
to Varuna of the Vedas. Arrian in Bk. v, 3-5 (p. 166 of selincourt’s trans¬ 
lation of the Life of Alexander in the Penguin series) of his Anabasis writes 
about the Indus “ it rises somewhere west of the Parapamisus or (Caucasus) 
range and flows in to the Indian Ocean to the south ward. This is also 
to be found in the book of Mela, strabo and curtius as mentioned by 
Me Crindle in p. 85 of his geography of Ptolemy. 

We thank these are sufficient arguments in favour of the instrumentality 
of Varuna in carving out a path for the Sindhu as to be found in this hymn. 

In this connection we must refer the readers to the conquests of Ravana 
in the Uttar Kanda of the Ramayana in canto xxiii of Uttar Kanda Ravana’s 
war in the Kingdom of Varuna has been described. The kingdom of 
Varuna lay next to Surabhi Loka, which to us appears to have been the 
Si^iphi Range as described by Ptolemy to have been in the territory of 
Margiane. After this Ravana returned to Lanka, his capital city through 
the kingdom of Gods, evidently Ouarnoi and others. Sariphe range is 
to the west of Fara in Afganisthan. 

In the Krishna Yajurveda many times oblations are made in the name 
of Samudra, Sagara and Sindhu (Samudraya tva, Sindhave tva). This 
manta very clearly shows that these three are proper names. In the Vedas 
we often find that what we take for class nouns are used as proper nouns, 
These three being separate must be three distinct objects. Samudra mu»t 
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be the Hamuhd occupying part of Afj^nisthan and part of Bdiuc3usihan« 
According to many archaeologists this was a vast inland sea somewhere 
near 4000 B.C. which had subsequently dried up leaving the desert lands 
of Dasht-i-kavir, Dast-i-Lut, Dast-i-Margo and others. The Sagar must 
have been the sea we are describing, whose only remannt is in the name 
Sindhu Sagar Doab. Probably this has been mentioned in R.V.X. 155, 3* 
But enough of it. In the third mantra the expression ‘ Divi Svano Yatate ’ 
requires some attention. The word Divi is in the locative singular. But 
Sayana takes it for accusative singular and gives the meaning of ‘ yatate ’ 
as ‘ gachchati,’ goes. So what we understand as “ the roaring of Sindhu 
begins (Yatate) in dyaus (divi)”—dyaus is translated by all as heaven 
but we take it for a territory on the earth resided by Devas, a community 
of men—Sayana gives the meaning as “ your roars reach upto heaven.” 
We take the meaning of ‘ Yatate ’ as chestate tries to begin. So what 
we find for a fact that the Sindhu originates from the region of Varuna, 
which is Dyaus, wc think the meaning of Yatate as given by us is an im¬ 
provement upon Sayana. There are two words according to grammar 
—Dyo and Div, declined differently. In our opinion Div, meaning heaven, 
indicates the Western territories of Afganisthan and northern territories 
comprising parts of Uzbekisthan, Kirghizia and Tajikisthan. The * Tau 
mountains and several place names indicate this. Dyo in our opinion 
refers to the heaven to the east, as has been discussed in connection with 
Sutlej, that is the territory of Tibet the ancient name of which was Tabotte 
very similar to Dyavah as to be found in the Vedas. The locative singular 
of Div is ‘ divi ’ and of ‘ Dyo is Dyavi.’ So this ‘ divi ’ in this mantra 
appears to be correctly interpreted by us. Bhumi is of course earth which' 
is Mahi, Prithivi, Rasa etc. comprising a territory traversed by the Sindhu 
in its course to the south. 

Here it is advisable to state that the third group of Sapta Sindhavah 
(Hapta Hindavah in Avesta) as stated by Sayana to belong to Antariksha 
(atmosphere as translated by all) must be the group of seven rivers called 
Saraswatyah or Haraswatyah as described in different places in the Rig 
Veda. These seven rivers are the Helmond group of rivers flowing ihto 
the Hamund in Afganisthan which, we have every reason to believe, was' 
called the Antariksha. We shall discuss it else where. As in our present 
interpretation we find the Helmond group of rivers proceeding from the^ 
basin of the Sindhu we do not find any objection to call them Sapta Sin- 
dhavah. But sindhiikshit has not described them except mentioning die 
fact that the Sindhus are three groups of rivers with seven in each groiqi. 

So from these discussions we crane to understand that the word Sin- 
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dliavah included a territory from Fara in Afganisthan to Tibet, at least 
up to Manas Sarovar. 

Hindu kush or Hind koh clearly means the mountain (koh) by the 
Sindhu. 

The fourth mantra works out a beautiful simile. In it, it is again said 
that the Sindhu goes in front of aU other rivers. We have discussed it 
earlier in connection with the second mantra. In this fourth mantra 
the ‘ sichau' causes some difficulty. Sayana takes it to mean ‘ Sichya- 
manau Bhatau ’ two warriors or groups of warriors (Bhatau) being wetted 
(Sichyamanau) with flood as in a battlefield. But here the objects wetted 
can not be the rivers whom Sindhu leads to war. The waters of the rivers 
wet the land about. So by ‘ Bhatau ’ of Sayana we ultimately come 
to the land or lands and not the different rivers. The ‘ ni ’ in Nayashi 
here means to lead or causing to get. From the trend of the spech ‘ to 
lead ’ is rather acceptable to us. So by ‘ Sichau ’ we mean ‘ Sechana 
Samarthau ’ or ‘ Sechana Karinyau —the two river systems that wet. 
But even this is not entirely satisfactory. This only refers to the bene- 
factory effects of the rivers and does not include any sense of the territory 
thus benefited. 

In R.V. 1,95,7 Sayana interprets ‘ Sichau ’ as “ Dyava-Prithivyau ” 
—the Dyaus and Prithivi or heaven and earth as interpreted commonly. 
We think that this is a better interpretation. The eastern set of seven 
streams help the Dyaus to achieve her end and the middle set, as described 
by Sindhukshit here, help the Prithivi. This interpretation helps us to 
locate Dyans and Prithivi. In many mantras the order of the three terri¬ 
tories of Dyaus, Prithivi and Antariksha are given in the order as we give 
here. If for Dyaus we take heaven and for Antariksha Atmosphere the 
order ought to have been different. This quite falls in line with our earlier 
arg um ent in connection with Sutudri and Indra. So we come to the 
conclusion that the territories now known as the Punjab, the Himachal 
Pradesh etc. were known as Dyaus or Dyavah. Even today Kashmir 
is called Bhuswarga, earthly (Bhuh) paradise (Swarga or Dyaus). The 
jNorth Western Frontier territories along with some territories of Afga¬ 
nisthan along with the Kama or Kunnar river were known as Bhuh or 
Mahi or Prithivi or Prithivi or Rasa etc. 

The fifth and sixth mantras are to be taken together. It is to be noticed 
that whereas the rivers in the east along with wrtain tributaries are in the 
vocative case, the rivers to the west of this system are in the instrumental 
case. The tributaries of the eastern rivers are also in the instrumental 
case. So by the instrumental case we are to understand tributaries. 

In fact tile Western rivers are described as ‘ Saratham Yabhiriyasha ’ 
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(“with whom you, Sindhu, proceed in the same chariot*’). We think 
it better to take the word Ratha in the Babylonian sense of channel and 
not as taken by Sayana as a cimriot. There are occasions to think that 
these Vedic people had associations with the Babylonians. 

Therefore the vocative case indicates the independence of the eastern 
rivers. This rather strengthens our argument regarding the existence of 
a sea to the west of the Punjab. 

The order of the description of the rivers is beginning from south and 
east going to north and west and then from North and West to Soudh. 
This is extremely important in the identification of the rivers. 

Regarding these two sets of rivers in the east and the west we have 
further attestations in Chandogyopanishad vi, 10, 1 the eastern and western 
rivers are mentioned. But, what is peculiar, it is said that they go from 
Samudra to Samudra and become Samudra and nothing else. What 
are we to make of the two Samudras ? Sankaracharya in his commen¬ 
tary takes Samudrat (from Samudra-ablative case) to mean from the 
clouds (Jaladharaih). The accusative case is taken by him to mean the 
sea. With due respect to the great sage we say that we are unable to accept 
this interpretation. 

Because from apparent or common view the rains do not supply die 
rivers all throughout the year. There must be some other source. The 
storage of water in the earth or the mountains is that source. So we think 
by Samudrat ‘ Antariksha ’ is meant. Samudra is a name of Antariksha 
in the Nighantu. So this is another proof of a sea in the Punjab as indi¬ 
cated by Samudram in the accusative case. We have discussed Antariksha 
earlier. 

In Brihadlranyakopanishad iii, 8, 9 it is said that it is according to 
the rule of this Akshara that the eastern rivers flow and the Western rivers 
from the Sveta mountains flow. Now the expression Svetebhyah Parva- 
tebhyah is a distinct reference in connection with the western rivers. This 
Sveta mountains cannot be other than the Safed Koh (Safed-Sveta) in 
the North Western Frontier Province of West Pakisthan. The plural 
may mean both Safed Koh and Koh-i-Safed (in Afganisthan near Koh- 
i-Baba). In this case the upper reaches of the Sindhu as described by 
us are also meant. 

The enumeration of the eastern rivers in the fifth Mantra begins from 
the south and ends in the north. The first river to be mentioned is Ganga. 
Ganga is mentioned only once in the Rig Veda. There is another reference 
to Gangs, but unfortunately we cannot trace it now. In R.V. vi. 45.31 
in connection with Bribu there is a mention of Gangyah which evidendy 
means pertaining to Ganga. But we are not quite sure if this Gangyah 
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rdfefs to the Ganga erf* Sindhukshit. In Classical Sanskrit Jahnavi (Vedic 
Jahnavi) is a synonym for Ganga. But we do not think that the Jahnsvi 
of R.V. I, 116. 19 is Synonymous with the Ganga of Sindhukshit. It is 
to be noticed that the Drishadvati, which scholars definitely asert to have 
been somewhere near modem Delhi, is not mentioned. In R.V. Ill, 23,.4 
we leam that the Bharatas performed many Asvamedha Yagnas on the 
banks of Drishadvati, Apaya and Saraswati rivers. The Aitareya Brahmana 
in 39.9 mentions that Bharata performed Aswamedha to the tune of seventy 
eight on the Ganges and fifty five on the Yamuna. In Bhagavata 9.20.25, 
26, the account tallies exactly with that of the Aitareya Brahmana. In 
Mahabharat, Drona Parva 16.66.8, it is stated that Bharata performed 
Asvamedha to the tune of one hundred on the bank of Yamuna, three 
hundred on the Saraswati and four hundred on the Ganga. From these 
we are led to believe that Ganga and Drishadvati were one and the same. 
We are further confirmed in our belief when we find that the Bhagavata 
(5.19.17) while enumerating the rivers of northern India mentions Drishad¬ 
vati along with Yamuna and Saraswati and not Ganga. Of course Manda- 
kini is mentioned, but we think that the streams Mandakini, Alakananda 
and Bhagirathi unite in different Prayagas in the Himalayas and ulti¬ 
mately come out into the plains as Ganga. Therefore Drishadvati and 
Ganga were one and the same. This fact also occurred in the mind of 
Ludwig ; but he took Apaya for Ganga (vide Vedic Index by Mac Donell 
and Keith under Apaya). We take Apaya for Jamuna. The coincidences 
of the different texts force us to believe this. By way of digression we 
may say that the Mashnar country in Aitarey Brahman 39/9 in connection 
with Bharat might have been Manchar in Sind. From mantra four of 
the hymn under consideration we have no alternative to the belief that 
Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati flowed westwards, joined together and 
formed a single stream, the dry bed of which is today known as Hakra. 
It is of particular interest that Hakra can be equated as Sagara as we have 
discussed earlier. Ghaggar may also be equated with Sfigar. These 
names were given by the Arabs. 

( From Ramayan also we come to know that there was a place in ancient 
times known as the confluence of Ganga and Saraswati. Bharata while 
returning from his maternal uncle’s house bathed in this confluence and 
after a long passage crossed the Yamuna and the Ganga. The geography 
of Mahabharata has not been veiy carefully worked out. If we trace 
the path followed by Yudhisthira and others after the burning of Yatu- 
griha and crossing of the Ganga we cannot but accept the fact that the 
Ganga at the period flowed west wards. The mention of their visiting 
the countries of Matsya and Trigarta are a sufficient testimony to ffiati 
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This is to be found in Adi Parva. In Ramayana die conflurace of 
Ganga and Sarasvati shows Ganga to be either a dying or dead river, the 
place retaining the tradition of santiiy only. This is because the Ramayana 
as we get it today was most probably re-written in the Gupta period of 
Indian history, 

Rajsekhara, in his Kavya Mimansha, 910 A.D. while describing the 
rivers of Uttarapatha, the path going to the north, begins with Gangl, 
Sindhu and Saraswati starting from Prithudaka, which Cunningham and 
others take for Pehoa near Delhi. But we think it must have been Pataudi, 
a place south west of Delhi where in the ancient times the Ganga and the 
Yamuna joined each other. This is another proof of the westward flow 
of the Ganges. If this was so then Yamuna could not have any other 
course. From the testimony of the Mahabharat the Dwaita Vana and 
the Kamyak Vana were in the northern parts of Rajasthan and partly 
also in the south west of the Punjab. The archaeological remains in the 
Ganganagar Taluka in north Rajasthan are a proof of the westward flow 
of the Ganges. The Bhogavati of the Ganges is also traditional proof of 
the westward flow of the Ganges, because Bhogavati was the capital of 
the snake king Vasuki in Patala. Yamuna has been mentioned thrice 
in the Rig Veda V. 52.17 ; VII. 18.19 and in this hymn under discussion. 
Of these, the references to V.52 17 and VII. 18.19 do not refer to the 
Yamuna under the present hymn. This Yamuna must have been a river 
in the northern part of Afganisthan, probably the Kundus of the present 
day. The reference in Panchavimse Brahman, IX.4.11, to the Paravatas 
living by the Yamuna is a proof of that. In the XIV chapter of Brihat 
Samhita by Varahamihir and also in the Parasar Samhita as quoted by 
Bhattotpala we find the mention of two Yamunas or Yamuna people in 
slokas 2, and 25 relating to Madhyadesa and Uttaradesa respectively. 
In Markandeya Purana Ch. 58, sloka 42 we have a mention of Yamuna 
country in the Udichya or north country. So here we have a duplication 
of name. Similarly Saraswati is duplicated. The Saraswati of Bharadwaj 
and Vashistha having seven sisters and named the slayer of Paravatas, 
is assuredly the Helmand river in Afganisthan {vide R.V. VI. 61 and VII. 
95 and 96). 

After the three rivers Sutudri or Sutlej is mentioned. But Vipasha or 
Hyphasis of the Greeks is not mentioned. Why this is so is diflScuIt to 
conjecture. In hymn 33 of the 3rd Mandala of the Rig Veda it is said 
that the two streams joined each other and went by one name, evidently 
Sutudri (mantras 2 and 3). Then the name of Parushni is made. It is 
the Ravi of present day, Iravati of Pauranic fame and Hydraotes of the 
Greeks. This Parushni is possibly connected with the Rishi liavan 
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of Rig Veda and Airavata of the Puranas. The Asikne is mentioned. 
It is the modern Chenab or Chandrabhnga and the Akesines of the Greeks. 
But Asikni is not mentioned here as the chief river. This name is in ins¬ 
trumental case singular denoting the fact that it is a tributary. It is a 
tributary to Marudbridha which is the main stream. This Marudbridha 
was connected with the Maruta of the Vedas. 

Next to this Arjikiya is mentioned as the chief river. This Sijikiya 
was possibly connected with the Arjika country connected with Saryanavati 
said to be an alternative name for Kurukslietra. The mention of Arjikiya 
can be found in R.V. VIII. 64.1 and Arjika can be found in R.V. VIII. 
7.29 ; IX. 65.23 and IX. 113.1. This Saryanavati, as described by Sayana 
at different places of his commentary of the Rig. Veda, tallies very much 
wiUi the description of Sagala, the capital of the Madra nation as given 
by Me Crindle in his Ancient India of Ptolemy, Book VII article 46. With 
this Arjikiya are mentioned two tributaries—Bitasta and Susoraa. Susoma 
has been taken by many European scholars as Soma and has been thus 
identified with Soamos or Soanos of the Greek writers and so has been 
taken for the Soan or Sohan river which falls into the Indus. These 
scholars did not take care of the fact that the name is Susoraa and that 
it is a tributary of Arjikiya in this hymn. Susoma has been mentioned 
several times in the Rig Veda along with Arjikiya and Arjika and in the 
Bhagavata in 5.19.17, probably there is also a reference to Susoma in 
Mahabharata. Then Bitasta is mentioned. This Bitasta has been called 
Hydaspes or Bidaspes by the Greeks and Zailun by the Arabs. Its present 
name is Jhclum and is known as the chief current. Probably to Sindhukshit 
the upper part that flows by Srinagar was known as Bitasta and the tribu¬ 
tary flowing by Punch to the west of the Pir-Paojal mountain was known as 
Susoma. The conjoined stream downwards was known as Arjikiya. 
In this speculation we are emboldened by the Rig Vedic hymns quoted 
by us in connection with Arjika and Arjikiya. 

With this we finish the eastern streams and take up the sixth mantra 
which describes the second set of seven streams beginning from north 
and joining to die south—three on the eastern bank and four on the western 
bank. 

The first river is Trishinma which cannot be located unless it is as we 
have stated in connection with our discussions of the second mantra of the 
hymn. Sushartu, the second stream must be Sushan of the present day 
in the Haaara district. The third stream is Rasa. There are many re- 
fereaices in the Rig Veda about this Rasa with which most other rivers, 
as to be found in this hymn, are also mentioned. So we think the location 
is not misplaced. As Rasa also means prithivi, the earth, t^ich we have | 
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discussed in connection widi the fiist and seo^ mantnui ti this 
and as in R.V.X. 108.1,2 we find Rasa to be a great stream difiUt Io be 
crossed and as the American Archaeologies EsiJedition found the $c|tan 
to have been a vast stream in the past so we take Rasa as the pre^t day. 
Sohan. This identification fulfils all the conditions. With this the 
tributaries on the eastern bank are fini^ed. The fourth river Sveti begins 
enumeration from the western bank. It is to our opinion a small stream 
flowing the Safed Koh near Dwe Toi which in sound value is very much 
like Sveti (‘d* tuiving the value of ‘j’). In this connection it is of particular 
interest that the word Khyber where we locate this river can be equated 
\rith Sanskrit Shubhra or Shubhra thereby denoting its association with 
the Svet of Safed mountain. 

Next to this the fifth river in the list of Kubha. We identify this with 
the river that flows by the town of Kohat in the Bannu distiim. There 
has been a good deafof controversy regarding the identification of cophmi, 
khoes, kophes, khoaspes, koa, kubha etc. The Koa in Ptolemy is ar¬ 
dently the Paujkora river to which flows the Swat or Suvastu or Suastos 
of Ptolemy, This Koa has not been included in the list. In the sixth 
mantra the Rishi uses the word ‘ Yatabe,’ for going, in connection with 
the river Trishtima. Now, why is this word used ? And then * Pratha- 
mam Yatabe’, for going at first ? In whatever way we construct it, we can 
not take it as the beginning of the stream. So it must mean the new turn 
of the course of Sindhu. Now it is a fact that the Sindhu proceeds south¬ 
wards from somewhere near Peshwar and it is here that Trishtama joins 
it. So it is very likely that the rishi considers the Sindhu from this point. 
That is why he does not treat of the other tributaries of the Sindhu in the 
West. That is possibly why he does not describe the third set of seven 
rivers, though he mentions it in the beginning. It was also possible that 
the Rishi was a resident on the bank of the Sindhu, Sindhukshit, in the 
present day district of Bannu, why he takes no count of other tributaries. 
But most possibly as the other tributaries of Sindhu do not fall in the region 
of Bhuh or earth in the territorial divisions of Dyaus, Prithivi and Anta- 
riksha and as the Rishi is concerned with the first two divisions of terri¬ 
tories, so there is no mention of other tributaries of Sindhu. Bp tiliat 
it may Sindhukshit has left out Koa of Ptolemy, in our opinion, tempting 
though it is to equate Koa with Kubha. Koa is the Panjkora of the 
present day, which is the Gureus of the Greeks, wrongly identified by some 
as the Gauri of Mahlbhsrat. Even Gureus, according to our opihion, 
has wrongly been located by the scholars simjdy because they havf wr<m|ly 
interpreted the campaigns of Alexander, as given by Arria% in^Andacg, 
Bazira, or a Massage, Rodt of Aomos and other plapes b^Mng firom 
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Oboek ViVer. kow Panjkora is evidently connected Mth Kura Fan^ 
oottntdes.^ But unfortunately tMs is not the time or place for such a dis¬ 
cussion. Ve desist from this with mentioning* the fact that according 
to various authorities there was a Kuru country somewhere in Badakshan. 
There is an interesting fact regarding this Koa of Ptolemy. Thou^ he 
mentions that the Indus takes its rise from the Dardrei country in the 
north, he mentions the confluence of Koa and Indus at a lon^tude west¬ 
ward. Sdiolars have taken it as a mistake. But we think that as Ptolemy 
gathered his informations from people visiting his place and as the accepted 
custom was, to at least a section of people, that the Kabul was nothing 
but Sindhu, some people must have told him of the Koa falling into the 
Indus and some other must have told him of the descent of the Indus from 
Dardrei. So this is another testimony of the fact that the custom in 
ancient times was to think of the Sindhu flowing from the Koh-i-Bab a 
in the west. 

From Book IV 22-24 of Arrian’s Life of Alexander we learn of Cophen 
or Kophen and Choes or Khoes. This Kophen must have been that river 
which flowing from the Bamian pass joins the present day Kabul river, 
called Sindhu by us, somewhere near Kabul, the capital of Afganisthan 
today and possibly Nicea or Nikea of the Greeks and Nichya of Aitareya 
Brahmana 38.3 mentioned earlier as a western territory in connection 
with the second mantra. Near about Kabul two forks of streams join 
together, one coming from northwest, which we call Cophen, and the 
other coming from south west which according to us is the Sindhu. This 
Cophen, in our view, is connected with Kubhanya in R.V. 52,12. The 
actual word used is Kubhanyavah which is the plural form of Kubhanyu. 
Kubhanyavah is evidently a reference to a people. Sayana explains this 
as people desiring water, as he explains Vanku in R.V.V. 45.6. As in 
the Case of Vanku or Vankhu we take it to be river Oxus, so also we take 
Kubhanyu to be a river. In both cases Sayana could not dispense with 
the assodation of water. Moreover Kubhanyavah is also very posdbly 
assodated with Paravata. As regards choes or khoes we take it to be the 
Panji^r river which flowing from the khawak pass joins the present day 
^bul river. In this connection we must say that Alexand^ and Hephaes- 
tion must have taken two difierent courses, the latter following the Kabul 
rivtt Eastward. If we do not accept this then Alexander’s campaigns 
beginning from the Choes river cannot have any difference with the battles 
of H^haesiion. If Alexander followed the Kabul river eastward then 
a vast territory in the Hindukush and the north of Afganisthan 
Badakshan would have been left unconquered. Students of Alexander’s 
campaigns must have noticed that these were qmte planned and Alexander 
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captured the countries, as it were wiA a dragnet. We are sorry that we 
ciumot discuss it here. Suffice it to say that Alexander followed the dioes, 
conquered the northern parts of Afganisthan, Badak^ian and the Panjkofe 
valley and Hephaesdon traversed the Kabul river, entered the Bannu 
district and then went up to Peshawar etc. At this tune very possibly 
was no such thing as Khyberpass. C. V. Vaidya in his downfall of Hindu 
India, Vol. HI, ch. xi, p. 66, writes The old road to Hindusthan from 
Ghazni was via modem Bannu and the Kurram and It fell into disuse 
when the Khyber pass was opened.” This is also according to the Bannu 
Gazetter. Even so late as 1398 A.D. Timur followed this path while 
entering modem India. 

The Choes or Khoes as it is connected with the Khawak pass must 
have been the Begram Kappici of the Satrapies of Darius Hystaspes and 
the Kapisha of the classical literature and Pali texts of the Kavya or 
Kapya country of the Vedic texts. Regarding Khospes we are unfor«' 
tunately much in the dark. Probably this can be equated with Su-asva 
and as such it stands as a synonym for Sindhu which we find in the eighth 
mantra of the hymn we are discussing. Here Sindhu is described as 
Svasva or Su-Asva. 'Kubha is also mentioned in R.V.V. 53.9 almost in 
the same association. Regarding the Kunnar or Kama river we have 
very litde to say. 

After Kubha we come across Krumu and Gomati. European schc^rs 
have taken these as two different rivers identifying them with the Kurram 
and the Gomal respectively. But Sayana has eliminated one, taking 
Krumu as the adjective of Gomati. The Rishi is giving the second set 
of seven rivers only. So if we take both Krumu and Gomati as distinct 
rivers and set exceeds by one and as such Sayana is correct in eliminating 
one. But we think Sayana is mistaken here. The word Gomati comes 
before Krumu. Therefore Gomati should be the adjective and not Krumu. 
In the Rig Veda the word Gomati occurs thrice, in R.V.V. 61.19 ; VHI 
24.30 and in the present hymn. In the previous two cases most probably 
a river is not meant but a place where cows abound. In this case also we 
may take Gomatim Krumum as Krumu abounding m cows. Moreover 
we do not ♦hink Gonial can be equated with Gomati. At the time, which 
we are discussing, the Gomal pass was possibly a creek of the sea and 
the Gomal river did not fall in the Sindhu but in the Slgara or Sea. So 
we reject Gomati as a river. Then the special feature about Krumu in 
this hymn is that it is in the accusative case where as all other rivers are 
in the instrumental case and Sindhu in the vocative case. £)oes it not 
inHicatft something ? To us it appears that Krumu is in the aoousative 
case because it indicates the end of the journey of Shidhu. It is here that 
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^^tion of tins hymn. The last river to name is mehatnu. We have 
iibt ioimd it elsewhere in the Rig Veda. Whether wd are to take it as 
the Matun, a tributary of the Kurram, or the Teritoi below the river 
ICohat and to the north of Kurram we fail to understand. The last diree 
Mantras relate to the cultural activities of the people on the banks of the 
Sihdhu. There is a mention of the Asvins in the ninth Mantra. 

Thus we finish the hymn and we hope we have succeeded in creating 
a fair impression of the Vedic territories and their names. This will help 
us a good deal in explaining many implications in the Rig Veda. 

A belated word about Yamuna in the north of Afganisthan. It is 
said that on account of lushgrass on the bank of Anshumati or Yamuna 
the kine there were big and fat. This brings to our mind the Gavyah, 
n people in the north country as mentioned in Brihat Samhita of Varaha- 
mihir and Gavala, a people in the north, of Markandeya Purana. Along 
i^th this when we learn that in his battle near Erigaeum Alexander cap< 
tured 230,000 oxen of uncommon size and beauty and wished to send 
some of them to Macedonia and the fact that near this place wer Massaga, 
(Matsyaka), and Andaca, (Agnidhra or Agnijya) (d) being sometimes 
equal to (j) tltink we stand on strong grounds. (Life of Alexander 
by Arrian Book IV-24-26). The Matsyas are to be found in R.V. VII 
18.6, Erigaeum is of course Arjunayana in the northern country in Mar¬ 
kandeya Purina ch. 58. 



THE ESSENTIAL KEATS 

Sbi Kanailal Goswahi, M.A. 

The one great mark which, more than anything else, distisgulshes 
*modem’ poetry from its romantic counterpart is the fact that whSe in 
appreciating the former you need a scholarly introduction, the latter needs 
no interpretation provided the reader is bred in the traditional reaetion to 
beauty in a work of art. Romantic poetry appeals directly to the senses 
or emotions. It tingles along the veins and gives rise to an emotiohal 
reaction. This direct appeal is what makes it enjoyable by the man in the 
street. As regards Keats, we can appreciate his poetry fairly well even 
without the aid of his own interpretation as set down casually in his letters. 
In poetry, it may be said, the poet’s instinct is often better than or different 
from his reason. Hence our reference, if need be, should lie from Keats' 
letters to his poetry, and not vice versa. Keats’s poetry is the authority 
to which an appeal ought to be preferred in oases of doubt or misapprehen* 
sion. Nothing succeeds like success. It is the actual execution which 
counts rather than the theory which gives it birth. In other words, 
the poetry of Keats is a living interpretation of his letters. His letters 
are 'emotion reoollectod in tranquility’, and to be regarded as such. In 
his letters are gathered together at haphazard the dry leaves plucked from 
‘the tender greening of April meadows’. He himself says of his letters. 

'.not one word I ever utter can be taken for granted 

as an opinion growing out of my identical Nature.’ 

The letters of Keats present a parallel creation along side df his poetry. 
They are literature to be enjoyed in itself or as an ancillary study. 
There is, of course, no gainsaying the fact that they stand in their own light. 
They constitute his soul’s confessions, and sometimes no doubt they throw 
a flood of illumination on the interpretation of his poetry. But one cannot 
say that in them <me has found the masterkey to all one's works. The 
letters represent an attempt at self-analysis on the part of the poet 
He is not,, however, out to interpret his work of art. He likes to 
himself to his friends and acquaintances, dropping casual remarks regards 
Ing his aesthetic reaction to literature. 

The opinions of Keats vary, but he does have an identical nature, whi<^ 
imposes a kind of uniformaity on all the varying sfrains of his poetic 
This idenlaoal nature uudeidies all his reaction to literature. Rea tt t y M 
that thing which lures him ou to fresh fields and pastures new; a hlsd of' 
mslauoholy Beauty. That memorable dic^m, is tanii&, fruth 

bssuty’, has been mstrumental iu releasing an array <^ihit(Kpreti^dil8 whkdi 
makai it diffleult fear one to i^ike out^fk piith frw -^One has to 
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^ The key of Beauiy unloo^. his heart. Beauty' is he 

says; the latter half is merely an emphasis. It oanies no philott>phbal 
implication, for Bleats was not inclined tlmt way. His 'negatire oapahili^ 
is a notable phrase used as a handy weapon against Coleridge’s ‘irritable 
reaching after fact and reason’. For one so allergic to metaphysics and 
scarcely able to understand 'the Burden of the Mystery’, it is not possible 
to hazard the luxury of a conceit which sits well on a profound poet like 
Wordsworth. Keats lived in and for poetry and he identified it wi^ 
Beauty. Not that he was unaware of the silent call of eternity. But etranity 
with him was an emotion or a sentiment, and not a metaphysioal'theris. 
To turn the dictum into a formula, as some critics have done, and 
to read into it an abstruse system of philosophical correlation is to do injustice 
to an adolescent poet who was confessedly innocent of such speculation. 
It was beyond the tether of a poetic poet whose sole concern was with 
Beauty, with melancholy Beauty. 

Those who are in the secret of poetic creation in the romantic vein are 
aware of the fact that there is a psychological complex behind it which is 
not amenable to scientific analysis. The whole personality passes through 
an alembic and an essence is distilled in terms of spiritual delight. Words 
and imagery come pat to the purpose by an inexplicable process of associa* 
tion. Similes and metaphors tumble into the work, the luck of genius licking 
them into shape. The spontaneity attaching to tins process predudes 
the possibility of rational deliberation. The resultant poem comes out 
hot from a throbbing heart. Reason compounds with surging emotion, 
leaving to the latter everything except a pattern of sanity. Sometimes, 
however, when the poet aligns himself with the lover and the lunatic, he is 
on the brink of overstepping the bounds of reason, and sanity is coaxed 
into abnormal expression. It is ‘fine frenzy’ with him which gives to airy 
nothii^ a local habitation and a name. 

If we are to appreciate romantic poetry, we are to judge it by sin 
outworn standard. Modem criticism would err miserably if it wants to deal 
with that variety according to the standard which has grown out of the 
modem literary Zeitgeist. Keats was romantic to the tips of his fingm«, 
and his cult of Beauty was, to all intents and purposes, syuonymous witii 
his poetry. 

Kow, what was his cult of Beauty 7 Beauty is nothmg but that which 
is a joy for ever. It is a fleeting thing, and with Keats especially, it is « 
melancholy thihg too. The poetry of Keats was conceived 

Beep in the shady sadness of a vale. 

Hie song of the nightingale sparks off a drunken delight, but 

Fled is that music. 

,, The iOnediin Hm teases him out of thought, and beauty i^pean to be 
into permanent shapes of art. There nothing hare to’toH 
Im^'to his oHm wcoried seff. But there are many other tb 



ait<md to. They keep impinging on hfe septi^ and the moibent he ttorni 
hk gaise away, he is confronted with a beatttiftd rale of tears. There li 
pennuwnt beauty in art, but life tells a dif^arcmt tale. The poet escap^f. 
Be haito back to the hOddle Ages, to andent mytholngteal Greece, but his 
eyes fiUl on remarkable spoln of failure, disappointment, wadwtyn 

His Xamia’ sloughs off her feminiue charm, and the rainbow is divested 
of its heavenly romance. In a drewmighted December, it is the benumbed 
tree Whidi forgets its green felicity. But a human child cannot help hdni^g 
sad and raining. 

But were there evmr any 
Writh’d not at passed joy ? 

Even ‘To Autumn’, that cornucopia of mellow fruitfulness, does not 
foil to notice 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the silver sallows. 

Sweet fancy has to be let loose in search of pleasure. But 
At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 

Pleasure again has to be sought in a fanciful equivalent of art: 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter. 

Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide ; 

With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet. 

While she held the goblet sweet. 

And Jove grew languid. 

But these things of beauty cannot satisfy for long. So 
Let the winged Fancy roam 
Pleasure never is at homo. 

The poet’s eye glances from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven, 
but beauty is eternal seeking. Hence the melancholy which arises from a 
Bffloae of continual dissatisfaction. Not only does Melancholy dwell wi& 
Beauty that must die and with Joy whose hand is ever at his hps bid¬ 
ding adieu, but 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 


19M] 


So Keats’s conception of Beauty is inseparable from Melancholy. All 
kinds of beauty must pass away, and by the same token all pf 
must dide into gloom. What is su^e^ed at first has been clhudied 
doubt.^ It is not merely fleeting beauty that is awooiated trith - 

but beauty of all kinds. His Apollo ‘aoguiMl’ as one li^ 
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Ei^eats scK* out in quest of the sad human heut, but 
''t^ of melanoholy beauty. 

What is beauty to thought.is joy to feeHng. l^ey intergehetsate 
eaoh other so that the one is invariaibly accompanied by the other.n Keats 
calls his ideal Beauty, sometimes he calls it Pleasure, sometimes Joy or 
Delict. They all come to the same thing. Beauty is actually far more 
feeling than thought. The sights and sounds of the world provide sense¬ 
feeling, while ideas provide feeling on an abstract plane. But feeling is 
there. And the feeling engendered by beauty is joy or delight. What is 
joy in terms of feeling is beauty in terms of thinking. They lie cheek by 
jowl, or even closer than that. They represent the convex and concave 
of organic reaction. Keats’s cult of Beauty is thus his cult of Joy. With 
Keats poetry, beauty, and joy coalesce in his spiritual life, and any attempt 
at scientific analysis on the part of critics would involve them in critical 
disaster. Unlike Wordsworth Keats did not dare attain to a serene, 
blessed mood and see into the life of things. It was not a state of beautitude 
that he aimed at. He was too much of the earth to take cognizance 
of the intimations of immortality. 

Here, in one very important respect, Rabindranath resembles Keats. 
Babindranath has spiritual aifiinity with Wordsworth and Shelley, but 
his heart is with Keats. He was early enamoured of Beauty as Keats was, 
and he remained a votary of Beauty all his life. Early in life he regretted 
his refuge in an ivory tower where Beauty held him in duress. The bid¬ 
dings of social conscience inclined him to turn his gaze to the world 
of misery. He listened eagerly to the clarion-call. But he stopped just 
short of taking the plunge. He experienced a nostalgia, looked back and 
found Beauty enthroned, far from the reach of struggle and misery. 
But Keats had no scruples to repair, and he was busy seeking a 
niche in the temple of Delight. The scenes of strife and misery flitted 
like phantoms across the hall of drunken delight, and Beauty remained 
inviolate. In ‘Sleep and Poetry’ he writes : 

And can I bid these joys farewell ? 

Yes, I must pass them for nobler life. 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife. 

Of human hearts. 

In spite of these effusions, and they are more visions of poetical pros¬ 
pect than twinges of conscience, Keats could not bring himself to dwell 
on the mis^y and sufferings which were gnawing at the heart of contemporary 
society.. Keats died premature, and conjectures regarding what he 
might have done had he been granted, a loiter life are not quite put 
of place, though utterly fruitless. ]^ut it is remarkable that Babbu^m- 
na tV who lived to a ripe old age could never disengage hiihself from 
ries* He maintmed hfr tenor of worship, which was o^y 
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BjporadioaUy disturbed by his submissioa to^e okuumt cries ai ocmtrai. 
poziuy oritioism. What estabhshes his affinity vrith Keats is not Ihe 
number of oooasions on which he jriolded to critical porsnasion but 
the unswerving devotion to the ideal of romantic beauty whi^ domit 
nates the poetic p^sonality or both’ the poets. 

Keat^s ‘negative capability’, that much-abused phrase, wrenched 
from its c^text and juggled into an imposing variety of interpretations, 
points in the direction determined by his sense of poetic value. Hie pbi^Mse, 
originally, is pitted against rational analysis which is abhorrent to 
Keats’s nature. And why ? Because Keats does not feel like taking tbitig g 
to pieces. As a worshipper of beauty, he is averse to analysis. For beanfy 
defies analysis, logical or scientific. The strands making up the pattern of 
beauty are beyond cold enumeration, and they are blended into a single 
essence by a feeling-tone which can be enjoyed rather than dissected. Only 
a few of the strands are picked up by the poet, and the obscure sugges* 
tions of imaginery, in trying to satisfy the reasoning faculty, succeed in 
doping the intellect into uncritical acquiescence. 

The ‘immortal bird’ of Keats is another apple of discord. The 
nightingale of Nature is born for death, but the nightingale of Keats is not. 
It shares the same fate with the Tennysonian ‘brook’. Both the poets 
are caught tripping, and some critics exult over their prostrated guinea- 
pigs. But Keats harped on the same string all his life, whether in his 
poetry or in his letters. The ‘immortal bird’ conveys an emotional appeal, 
and the phrase cannot be appraised without having regard to the emotional 
content which constitutes the essence of romantic poetry. When beauty 
throws the poet into an ecstasy, the moment is eternalized. Love at so 
high a pitch cannot think otherwise. It is a sort of unreasoning 
reason, a kind of special pleading which is blind to the realities of existence. 
It is a sort of identification with the object of love. The nightingale 
is so essential to his self that the poet cannot think of his existence other¬ 
wise than with the bird. And as his rapturous delight spreads itself into an 
emotional haze of entemity, h© descends into a bathos of expression whieh 
never represents the whole diapason of his soul’s harmony, This bathetic 
cinder thrown out of the creative furnace is unfortunately taken to be a 
perfect representative of the poet’s philosophy of life. 

To say that Keats was not devoid of interest in contemporary life ot 
to seek traces of his political sympathies is an attempt on the part of admiring 
critics to bring him into line with the other poets of the period. It is 
remarkable that the French Revolution left him poetically cold. The 
millennial dreams of Shelley could not stir him into poetical activity. He 
owes to t*eigh Hunt a spirit of liberalism which found expression in his resolve 
to shake off the restraints put, in the name of dasmciBm, m-1^- 
spontaneous flights of imagination. ‘BeUuty was awake.* M a . 
handicraftsmen who wore the mask of pii^ dffi zkil awi^ 
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o^m is stntok the keynote of Keats’s poetic endeavour. Only a icea 
imagination can awake to and appreciate beauty. And Keats’s i&agina* 
tion is firee. It is freer than it usually is. It carries no load of theroies, 
n6 ideal other than Beauty. It goes with Beauty which is ever fleeting and 
ever eluding the grasp of line and colour. It is only a free imagina¬ 
tion which can woo a free ideal. Keats’s imagination ia^ever on the point of 
merging in beauty, having nothing except a sad fatality to clog its excursions 
into realms of delight. 

Keats ‘Hyperion’ stops short of its expected finale. The fragment 
appears to make more for Apollo than for Hyiierion. Judging from the 
achievement as it stands, Hyperion, the sun-god, play.s a subordinate part 
in the drama of god-like passion where everything tond.s to the birth of a 
new order with Apollo as its centre. In ‘Hyperion’, 

Apollo is once more the golden theme. 

Keats returns to Apollo. For his Muse does not feel equal to describing 
the Titans. 

0 Leave them, Muse ! 0 leave them to their woes ; 

For thou art weak to sing such tumults dire ; 

A solitary sorrow best befits 

Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief. 

Hyperion gleams for a moment or two, then fades out just when he 
is emerging into the picture. 

Keats’s heart is with the ‘awful Goddess’, Mnemosyne 
Who hath forsaken old and sacred thrones 
For prophecies of thee, and for the sake 
Of loveliness new bom. 

His sneaking affection for Apollo upsets the epic plan, with the result 
that the theme fizzles out. 

The nature of Endymion is of a piece with that of Keats. But it cannot 
be said of H3q)erion that the poet chose the name because it suited his nature. 
He stopped, presumably because he had nothing more to enlarge upon after 
the enthronement of Apollo, ‘the bright Lyrist.’ Beauty is the alpha and 

omega of Keats’s poetic life; 

.‘tis the eternal law, 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 

The theme of human misery which the poet had suggested for later 
treatment led him into a mythological vale of sadness ‘far sunken from the 
healthy breath of morn’. He tasted the bitters of life, ‘the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’, and hesitated to go in for the human scene around him. 
He fled the precincts of the society only to find himself in situations as 
melancholy as the world of reality. He found beauty though it was no 
joy for ever. But beauty he must seek, however disappointing the search 
aalgbt prove. It was Apollo, his first love, that he returned to i^r long 
wanderings in sear^ of that essence of delight diffnsed over btis world of 
tkocm. 




SANSKRIT SOUNDS UNCHANGED IN 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

Pabindraeumab Siddhantabhastbbe 

The popular theory is that the Aryans were not an indigenPus 
people of India, but they came to this sub-continent from a foreign 
land, and that Ihe language in which they spoke in the hoariest 
antiquity, was different from Sanskrit. 1, for myself cannot hold 
the above theory as correct. An attempt has been made by me in an 
article entitled ‘The Earliest Abode of the Aryas’ published in three 
different instalments in the Calcutta Eeview* that the Aryans or the 
Aryas were an indigenous people of Northern India, and that they 
migrated to other countries from tl^is earliest abode of their’s. It is 
for the scholarly readers to decide whether the above attempt was 
successful or not. 

As regards the original language of the Aryans, I hold that 
it was an early form of Sanskrit, not much different from the Vedic 
Sanskrit, in winch they used to speak in the remotest past. The 
so-called Indo-European language having its foundation on a sheer 
imagination, as I understand, cannot be held as a reality. 

It has been discussed by me in some of my previous ai ticles 
that the sections of the Aryas or Aryans, wliile migrating to other 
countries, generally moved through Persia, and that after living there 
for a few hundred years or so, they felt it necessary to send some 
groups of them to different European countries. This fact can be 
easily proved by a comparison of the basically common words existing 
till today in different Aryan languages of the modern time, and the 
process of phonetic changes they have naturally undergone. 

The Sanskrit word kirana (meaning ‘ray-) assumed the form 
kiran in Persian, where the word was later used in the sense of a 
star or a heavenly body. It is presumable that a star or heavenly 
body was so called, because of its possession of kirana or ray. The 
same word in Greek was shortened into rina with its Sanskrit meaning 
quite unchanged. In English the word was shortened to a longer 
extent into ‘ray’. The fact has been admitted by Prof. Max Miiller* 
that the people has a tendency for shortening the sounds. Eor 

1 Xa the ifiniee of Aagaet, 1963, Deeeiuber, 1963, and M«y, 1966. 

9 XiMtiuei on the Soienoe of lAngoage, Vol. 11, IjeotBie IV, - 
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example, he referred to the French sounds pere and mere for the 
Latin pater and mater and the modern English lord and lady for the 
Anglo-Saxon plaford and phaefdige. In Sanskrit also we find the 
use of the words Devadatta and Satyabhama in their shorter forms 
sometimes as Deva and Satya respectively and on other occasions as 
Dattaand Bbama respectively. Moreover the ndmadhdtus, sandhis and 
samdsas in Sanskrit give us innumerabte shortened forms of different 
words. The examples of the Sanskrit wi^rd kirana and its equivalents 
in other languages prove that the Sanskrit word first went to Persian, 
then to Greek, and then to English. 

If the so-called Indo-European language would be a reality, and 
if the Greek sounds, as the modern philologists hold, would be its 
nearest form, then the changes in sounds of the word kirana, as 
shown above, could not take place in the above way. Similarly, the 
Sanskrit word jdnu (meaning ‘knee') having been almost unchanged 
in Persian zanu and having plight changes in its sounds in Greek 
gonu Latin genua, German knie and English knee, esiablishes the 
Sanskrit origin of the word. The Sanskrit word chdga (meaning 
‘goat’) underwent the natural change of varna-viparyyaya (exchange of 
sounds) in Persian guch, which in Greek was changed into gida and 
in modern English into ‘goat’. There are innumerable common words 
of this kind, which undoubtedly prove their Sanskrit origin. 

In Persian, many of the Sanskrit words remain quite unchanged, 
and many others have been shortened. The shortened forms are 
extremely useful in establishing their Sanskrit origin. Sanskrit 
mdsa (meaning month) was shortened in Persian into indh, 
Sanskrit raihya (road) into rah, Skt. miisika (mouse) into mus 
or mush, Skt. vrhat (big) into hadd, Skt. sundarl (beautiful woman) 
into tauri, and Skt. pada (foot) into pd. What is more important 
ig that, some of the Sanskrit words exist in Persian in two or 
more different forms, one retaining the first consonant sound only 
of the original word, and the other the last or the central original 
consonant sound. For example ; 

Sanskrit Persian 

uru (thigh) ... ustak ; fan 

dasyu (thief, enemy) ... dnzd ; sarik 

nadi (river) ... nahar ; dariya 

pada (foot) pa, dam 

purvva (former) .. pis ; arvah 

manosa (man) ... mard ; nas 

^iras (head) ... ^ar (or ‘ahar’) ; ras 

svarga (heaven) ... soma ; gardun 

barmya (mansion) ... harem ; manjil 
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If Persian would not be an offspring,of Sanskrit, then the 
different words formed of a single Sanskrit word as shown above, 
under no circumstances, could have their existence in Persian. It is 
therefore clear that Persian originated from Sanskrit and not the 
vice versa. 

As regards Greek, there also many important examples are 
found. The Sanskrit sentence “ma gah” (don’t go) is used for strong 
protestation. The Greek sentence “ma gar” also is used in the same 
sense. The Sanskiit participles kirna (scattered), nasta (lost; 
mined), pratta (offered) and prota (fastened) are found almost 
unchanged in Greek klrno, nostas, pratto and protou respectively, 
indicating the Sanskrit origin of the sounds. The Sai^skrit 
verbs asmi (I am), asti (he is), smah (we are), and dsan 
(they were) are found in Greek respectively as eimi, esti, esmen, and 
esan. The following Greek words which are undoubtedly the shorten¬ 
ed forms of the original Sanskrit sounds prove that Greek originated 
from Sanskrit and not from any other hypothetical language. 


Sanskrit 

Greek 

asanlosa (anguish, disguct) 

... ase 

kutra (wheie) 

... kai 

tasya (his) 

... tou 

pa^cat (back, after) 

... piso 

barccas or varccas (force) 

... bia 

mama (my) 

... mou 

lavana (salt) 

... alas 

adbuna (now) 

... nun 

anuprerana (impulse) 

... orme 

asau (he) 

... sou 

arogya (cure) 

... koura (g changed 
into k and has 
exchanged its place 
with r). 


There are many other sounds of the same kind,, which are potent 
enough to prove the Sanskrit origin of the Greek words. 

It is interesting to note that the word for knowledge or language 
in Greek is eidesis, which, as I understand, is a corrupt form of the 
Sanskrit term vaidoiika meaning foreign. , This indicates that 
language for the first time was introduced in Greece by some Sanskrit- 
speaking foreign people. Who other than Indians could have 
Sanskrit as their own language? 

As regards Latin, German and some other Eiiropean languages, 
they also have adequate evidences in themselves for establishing the 
f fact that each of them mainly originated from Sam^t* I have an 
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intention to write different articles dealing with all the impacts of 
different Aryan languages, for establishing their Sanskrit origin. 

As most of the original Sanskrit words underwent their natural 
phonetic changes, not according to the so-called phonetic laws of 
Grimm, Verner, Grasamann or the like ; but under the phonetic laws, 
prescribed by our ancient grammarism Pauini (discussed by the present 
author in an article entitled “PhoneUo Laws as Prescribed by 
Pauini”, published in the ‘Indian Review’.t I desire to give here 
a long alphabetical list of words in different languages having some 
original Sanskrit sound unchanged in them. As regards the changes 
of the sounds, these will be discussed thoroughly in other articles. 


Persian 

Sanskrit with Fo'einn (including Sanskrit with Eng- Persian (icclndiu ; 

English Avestan) with Eng- lisb tneaniDg. Avestao) with Eng. 

meaning. li^h nieaoiog where lisb meaning, when 

it is changed. it ia changed. 

(a»*) 

agham (evil) ... agem (Avestau) asmai (to this ...ahmai ( ” ) 
ahgustha ... angust (forefinger) man) 

(thumb) angsat (finger) asya t^his ; of ... ahe ( ” ) 

atah (then) ... ada (Av.) this man) 


atha (thus) ... atha ( ” ) 
anamika (ring ... anamil (tip ol 
finger) finger) 

antar (in) ... andar 
andha (blind) ... am a 
anyau (two ... anyo (Av.) 
others) 

apsaras tfairy) ... pari ^ 
abhi (against) ... avi (Av.) 
abhra (cloud) ... abr 
a^man (stone) ... asmao (Av.) 
a4va (horse) ... asv (or ash); 

asp. 

asla (eight) ... hast (Av.) 
f asi (you are) ... ahi ( ,, ) 
asu (soul) ... ahu ( ” ) 
asufa (strong) ... ahura ( ” ) 
(Vedio) 

asti (he exists) asti ( „) 
astra ^weapon) salah 
asmat (from ... ahraat (Av.) 
this) 

asmi (I atn) ... ahmi (,, ^ 


ayam (this man) ... aem (Av.) 
artha (money) ... arz (earth), 

zar (money)’ 

avayati (he goes ... avazaiti 
down) (Av.) 

aham (I) ... azem (Av.) 

uta (also, even) ... uta (Av.) 

upari (up) ... akbar 

kaksa (room) ... takyah 

kati (waist) ... kamar 

katama (which) ... kadam 

katbayati (he ... gafat 

quotes; he speaks) 
kanistba (little ... kaniz 
finger) (servant) 

kamala (lotus) kamil^ 

> (perfect) 
kamal) 

karoti (he acts) ... kardan (to act) 
kardama (mud) ... kardan (street) 
karman (work) ••• kar 
kana (blind) ... kur 

kuha (where) ... kuja 


;) Janguy. 19^, 
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Saas> with Bagr Peraian (including 

manning. Avesian) with Bog, 

meaning where it is 
changed. 

kranda (to cry) fariyad, ^ 

[ (cry) 
kill ) 

khadga (sword) .. \ kard (knife) 

I kaddarak 
j (sword) 

gavaya (wild cow) .. gavazo 
gau-nara (ox) gan-nar 

ghana (cloud ; thick) 

ghamatnah (cloud) 
ghaliz (thick) 

gharma (warm ; khway (sweat) 
sweat) 

caksus (eye) ... casra 

cattar (four) .. callar 

[candra]-mas (the . . mah 
moon) 

carman (skin) • • carm 

tanu (body, thin) ian (body) 

tang (thin) 

tamah (darkness) ... tirah » 
taraa (Av.) J 

trna (grass) ... nabat 

daksa (expert) . . (cak) dast 
danda (stick ; club)... dam 
danta (tooth) ... daudau 

da^a (ten) ...dam 

dhana (money) . .. nakd 

nakra (crocodile) ... n ihirig 

nadi (stream ) • ■ uahar 

naraka (hell) ... darak 
nava (nine) ... nah 

pakva fripe) [)ukhtah 

pahka (mud) ... b.uid (ba-ik) 

pacati (beC)ok>.) .. na-; 

(to cook ). 

pafica (five) .. panj 

pata (cloth) .. pattu 

patati (he falls) .. part (to fall) 
patra (leaf, letter) .. varak (leaf) 

parvanah 

(letter) 

pada (foot)’ ... dam 

pitar [pitr] (father) pidar 

postal (book) dastak 

(i-biaali) 


Sans, with Bag. Panina (inclnding 

manning. Avestnn) with Eng 

meaning when it is 
changed. 


prathama (first) 

. pis-ras 

[pra] samsa (praise) Sana 

prastba (breadth) 

pahnai 

bhratar [bhratr] 

biradar 

(brother) 

matta (mad) 

. majnun 

manusya (man) 

mard 

man)a (ray) 

. madan 

niastaka (head) 

.. mabda 

matar [matr] (mother) , raadar 

mukha (mouth) 

madkhal 

mulya (price) 

...mablag [h] 

yakrt Hiver) 

... jagar 

rathya (road) 

... rah 

lamba (long) 

...(bu)land 

vadana (face ; 

...badan (body) 

mouth) 

dahan ( ,, ) 

vanita (wife; woman) .. banat 

vandh (to bind) 

.. band 


[kardan] 

vanya (wild) 

... vahsi 

vartrna (road) 

••• vatirab 

vasna (price) 

... baba 

vahati the carries) 

...vafa 


[kardan] 

vah (to carry) 

... vaz 

vahu (many, much) 

... basi ; 


bafi 

vedana (pain) 

dard 

sa^pa (new grass) .. 

. stbzah 


(grass) 

Bvan (dog) 

sliara ; sag 

svata (white) 

safidah 

sas (six) 

abash [sas] 

sangrta (song) 

S'lraidan 

sapta (seven) 

1 hapta 

samana (sa-ne) 

. haman 

sarrmdra (^ea) 

.. darlya 

saiMti (he travels) 

.. safar 


(to travel) 

earpa (serpent) 

... afii 

skandha (shoulder) 

.. sanah 

.svastbya (health) . 

.. sihbat 

harinya (mansion)’ . 

. manjil 


(bouse) 
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THB CALCUTTA BBVIEW 


[dbc. 


S&QB. with Bag. 
Bieaoiag* 


Per'^ian Gnoloding 
Ayeatan) with Eng* 
meaning wban it» 
ohanged. 


a (^) 

auamika ... acamil 

ajfSa (order) ... Syin 

aditya (the sun) ... aftab 

upahara (presentation) ... ihzar 
katha (story, story ... kitab (book) 
book) 

ka (wbo. f.) 
cattftr 


Sans, with Eng. 
meaning. 


sagara (sea, lake) 
sayam (evening) 


T'eruan (inclnding 
Ayeatnn) withBng. 
meaning when’ it la 
changed. 

..> sahir 
... sham 


i (1) 

anamika 
api talso' 
af'ti 
asini 

a^is (benediction) 


janu (knee) 


. ka (Av.). 
callar 

cathvaro (Av ) ittham (ihus) 
zanu (or Janu) isti (worship) 
damad 


(son-in-law) 
jyotsna (moon light) 
tatba (so) 
tara (star) 
tva (to you) 
dadati (he donates) 
durat (far away) 
dvidha (in two parts) ... jida 

(different) 

nana (of various 


jiya 

tatha (Av.) 
sitarah 
tva (Av.) 
dadani 


ihi (you go) 
kim (which) 
kirana (ray) 


giri (hill) 
tistharni (I slay) 
tri (three) 
cluiat (Av.) dvidha (liesitaliou) 
nedistlia (nearest) 


niza 


paritah (all round) 


.. anamil 
.. vi (Av.) 

. asti (Av.) 

. ahmi (Av.) 
.. ashis (Av.) 
.. ilha (Av.) 
.. iatis (Av.) 

. idi 
. kih 
.. kiran 
(star) 

.. girivah 
.. histami 
.. thri (Av.) 
.. jida 
.. nazdista 
(Av.) 
pairiga 


kinds) 

(difference) 


(Av.) 

nabhi (navel) 

... naf 

papin 

... kafir 

naman (name) 

... nam 

pitr 

... pidar 

namakarana (naming) namidan 

vari 

... varid 

palayate (he flees) 

... filar (fugitive) valisa 

... balish 

papin(sianer) 

... fajir 

vistrta (wide) 

... basit 

(pra) lainsa 

c • * 8Etri3» 

vi^ve (all) 

... vispe 

bhara (burden) 

... bar, bargir 


(Av.) 

bhratp 

... biradar 

mihira (the sun) 

... mibr 

matr 

... madar 

sabita (the sun) 

... Sabita 

mam (me) 

... mam (Av.) 

sindhu (sea ; river) 

(star) 

masa (month) 

... mah 

... hindu 

yatha (as) 

... yatha (Av.) 

sificati (he 

... bincati 

yac (to pray) 

... (ni) yaz 

sprinkles) 

(Av.) 

yactia (solicitation) 
ySyavaia 

... yasna (Av.) 
... avarah 

Kt) 

(wandering) 
varaha (boar) 

... guraj 

tira (arrow) 

tir (axle) 

vata (wind) 

... vad 

vira (hero) 

viro (Av.) 

vari (water) 

... barid 

vairi (enemy) 

vairim (Av.) 

valila (fool) 

balis 

^arlra (body) 

sarir (bed) 


(pillow) 

siv (to sew) 

abfci (sewer) 

sam&na 

... baman ; 
mamuli 

Bundari (pretty ... 

tauri (pretty)’ 


woman) 
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SadIi with Eng. Perriau (inclading 

meaniog Avestan) with Eng. 

meaning when it is 
changed. 

n ( H) 

aiigustha ... angusfc 

asn (soul) ... ahu (Av.) 

a^-ura ... ahura 

uru (thigh) ... UFlakh 

ustra (camel) ... ush(ur[i;at!ir] 
kusuma (flower) ... kholasah 
kuha (where) ... kn ; kuja. 

jariu ... zanu (or jaru) 

dugdha (milk) ... dug [h] 

duhiir ^daughlri) ... dukhlar 
pa^u (animal) .. rnaBhuk 

pntra (son) ... puthia (Av.) 

prati (agaiiut) ... (Av.) 

muhurta ...muliamnii 

(Moment) 

s\:bh (shine) ... ^hudat) 

^uska (dry) ... sukht (fuel) 

sindhu ... hindu 

sundaram . . huraodem 

(beatitiful.) (Av.) 

U (^) 

duta (messenger) ... dfita (Av ) 

dur^t ... durat (Av.) 

bhuniira (land) ... bumin 

(Av.) 

yutiam (of the .. yunam 

young) (Av.) 

yuyam (you ; pi.) ... yfihain (Av.) 
sura (hero) ... sura (Av.) 

eft?) 

eka (one) ... ek 

If (your) te (Av.) 

|a!e (protector. ... paile 

voc.) (Ay.) 

ai (^) 

asmsi (to this man) ... ahinai 

(Ay.) 

i'i.'^varya (wealth) ... 4ai (thing) 

1 -''Bmai (to whom) ... kahmai 
alaih (by the wind)... vatais (Av ) 


Sans, with Bag. Pertitn (inoloding 

meaning. ATeetan) with Eng. 

meaning when it is 
changed. 


O (^) 

no (uo) ... no 


au 

gau-nara (ox) ... gau-nar 

gau (cow) ... gaus 

(cattle)(Av.) 


k («) 

unika (army) ... ainika (Av.) 
audhaka.'a (darkness) .. tarik 


eka 

... ek 

(kali (who) 

... ko (Av.) 

iko (vedic) 

kati (waist) 

... kamar 

kalama (whieli) 

... ku'lam 

kalha (story; 

... kitab 

story book) 

(book) 

kanistha 

... kaniz 

(little fingei) 

kanya (bride) 

... kainiuo (Av.) 

kamala (Icjtus) 

... karnil ;Uper* 
... kaiual 1 feet) 

karna. (ear) 

... kush 

karoti 

... kardan 

kardiuria 

... kardan 

karnr akara 

... naukar 

kasmai 

... kabmai 

ka. (who, fern.) 

... ka (Av.) 

kaka for )w) 

... kMag 

kaniya (desirable) 

... kamya (Av.) 

kaua (blind) 

... kur 

kukkuta (cock) 

... katunab 
(henl 

kutra (wheiv) 

... kuthra (Av.) 

kuha ( ,, ) 

... ku ; kuza 

kuliii'a (i‘avo) 

... kahf 

krnuyat \ 

... ker unyii' 

(be should d* ) j 

(Av.) 

krt (1:) cut) 

... kiit[kaidau] 

chunkii (knife) 

... chuku 

uaraka 

... darak 


pakasaya (stomach).. .8hikm(beliy) 
pusiaka ... dastak 

(i-hisah) 
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Banekrit nith Eng.- Persian (iootuding 
lish meaning. Av^stan) with Eng- 

liab iiieaninK \vbrro 
it is changed. 

vahaka (bearer) ... bar-kash 

mastaka (head) ... kallah 

muka (mute) ... bakim 

^uaka (dry) ... shank 

(grass ; straw) 

kh («a) 

kbadya (food) ... khvvuid 
nakha (nail) ... niiklmn 

bhukbanda ...klu«bki 

(a piece of land) (land) 

uinkha (inoiitb) ... khur : kbaur ; 

madkhal 


g ( ) 

gatah (gone) ... gato (Av.) 

gadavira ... gadavaro 

(heio in fighting (Av ) 

with a club) 

garjana (roar) ... gurri&h 

garta thole) ... gaud 

garba (pride) ... guiur 

gambhira (grave) .. gur 
gala (throat) ... gulu 
gam (earth; acc.--. gam (Av ) 
sing ) 

giri (hill) ...fgirivah (hill) 

Igauhar ( tone) 
gau (cow) .. gav 

gau-nara ■ ■. gau-nar 

grasati (he ... giyah (grass) 

swallows) 

chaga (goat) ... guch 

niyoga (employ- ... nigah 
raent) 

svarga ... gardun 

C ( ^ ) 

ca (and) ... ca (Av.) 

caksuB ... cashm 

catvar ... callar 

carman ... carm 

paiSc&t ... pasca (Av.) 


Sanskrit wi'b Bag. Persian (inoliiding 

li.h tn' aning. Avcbtan) with Eng¬ 

lish meaning where 
it is changed. 

ch ( W) 

chaga ... gnch 

churika ... chakku 

j (w) 

aja (goat) ... bnj (or buz) 
oj.ah (strength) ... aojaeh (Av.) 
jatanam (if ih^... zatanam (Av.) 

born) (orjatiinam) 

janu (knee) ... zaru(i>r janu) 
jivati (1 e live.-)., jindah 
jivantam f’et ... jvantain (Av.) 

1h ni live) 

jivanti (they ... jva’nti (.4v.) 
live) 

jyo'sna (moon- ... jiya 
light) 

vajra (thunder) ... jabanah 

(flame' 

yaj (to pray ; to... yaj, niyaz. 
worship) 

t i Z) 

asta (eight) ... ha'-ht (or hast) 
istth (sacrifice) ... istis (Av.) 
ustra ushtur (or 

ustur) 

kukkuta ••• katunah 

pata ... pattu 

vestana ... bostos 

yastih (club) ... yacstis (Av. 

t ( ?T ) 

at ah (then upon) at (Av.) 
asti (he exists' ... asti (Av.) 
astu (be it so) ... ustu tAv ) 
aste (he sits) ... istirahat (to sit) 
kathayati (be ... gafat, guftan 
speaks) (to speak) 

krt ... kat ; ku'am 

jatauam (of ... zatanam (Av.) 

the born) 

tat (that) ... tat (Av.) 

tann (body) ... tan (Av.) 
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Baoskht with Eng- 

rersifla (looliiding 

Sanskrit with Eng- 

Tenidii (including 

ijsfa meaning. 

Aventan) with Eng¬ 

liah meaning. 

Avaatan) with Eng¬ 


lish nieaniDg when 


lish meaning where 


it is changed. 


it ia changed. 

tasya (his^ 

tahe (Av.) 

idam(thi8) 

idat (Av.) 

tan (them) 

tan (Av.) 

kardama 

kardan 

tara 

si tara 

kranda 

fariyad 

iikta (hitler) 

takh 

daksa 

(cak)-da8t 

tikena (sharp) ... 

tig 

dadati (be gives) 

dadani 

lira (arrow) 

tir (exle) 

danta (tooth) 

dandan 

tuna (passed. 

tabdil 

dasa (ten) 

dam 

crossed) 


darsana (visit) ... 

didan 

lurlya (fourth) .. 

tuiryo (Av.) 

dasyu (thief) 

duzd 

Iftiyah (third) ... 

thrityo (Av ) 

datpAana (biting) 

dandan 

te(thy) 

. te (Av.) 

da (to give) 

(kar) dan 

tvam (thou) 

iu 


(to do) 

duhiir 

. dukhtar 

danava fdemon)... 

div 

dvitiya (second) .. 

. bityo (Av.) 

dara (wife) 

dar (house) 

patali (he falls) . 

. part 

( Sanskrit dam 

parabata (pigeon) 

kabutar 

also mians house 

pustaka 

dastak 

“iia grharn grha 

prati (against) .. 

paiti (.Av.) 

loityahnr grhim 

prastara (stone) ... 

p'shta ; hashih 

prhauiucyate”) 


uj'.srita (mixed) 

makhlfit 

daru (wood) 

. nu (Av ) 

yat (that) 

3 ill (Av.) 

dugdha (tmlk) ... 

dugh 

rakta (blood) 

ritin (lung) 

duhitr 

dukht'ir 

vanita (wife) 

banat 

dirgba (long) 

darego (Av.) 

vartma (road) 

vatiiah 

drti (pit) 

fmal-dagj 

vahanli (they 

vazenli 

deva (god) 

. daeva (Av.) 

carry) 


devanarn 

daevanara 

sakta (hard) 

^akht sift 

(of the gods) 

(Av.) 

saktu (corn¬ 

sakht 

dainya (poverty)... 

drivis 

flower) 


dosah (night) ... 

dush (or 

sapta ... 

haft ; hapta 


dus) 

stauini (T praise) 

staomi 

dvara (door) 

dar , darb 

svasti (peace) 

ashti 

dvi (two) 

du 

hanta (killer) 

jaiita (Av.) 

dvau (two) 

dva (Av.) 

hasta (hand) 

dast ; dasti 

dradhistha 

diirust (Av.) 



(strongest) 


t ^ j _ _ 

. \ 

nadi triver) . ■ 

dai'oa 

til ( H ) 

pa da (foot) 

dam 

ittha (thus) 

itha (Av.) 

manda (mundane) 

... dunyavi 

(vedic) 


vadana 

vadan , dahan 

tatha (so) 

tatha (Av.) 

yuddha (war) 

jihad , jadad 

tuithuQB (pair) 

mithvana 

samudia (sea) 

diriva 


(Av.) 



yatha (as) 

yatha (Av.) 

n ( ) 


V 

adhvanaiu 

advanam (Av.) 


(road, Acc.) 


ade4a(com- 

irshad 

anamika 

anamil 

mand) 


anika (anny) ... ainika (Av.) 
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[dec 

Sanskrit with Eng* 

Persian (including 

SsDskrit with Eng- 

Parsiaa (including 

liah ti Mning* 

Avoslan) with Eng¬ 

lieh uicsoing. 

Aveatan) 'inifa Eng* 

lish uieanitig where 


liah meaning where 


it is changed. 


it is changed. 

kani^^ha 

kanij 

puira 

jputhra (Av.) 

tann 

tan 


\pur , pisar 

taDunam (of ... 

lanunam (Av.) 

purna (full) ... 

pur 

the bodies) 


purva (fore, first) 

/paurvo (Av.) 

danta (tooth) ... 

daudan 


Tpish , pishin 

nakra 

nahang 

prstha (back, ... 

pist , past 

nakha 

nakbun 

behind) 

pust 

nava (new) 

nau 

prati (against) 

paiti 

liana (various)... 

nana (Av.) 

prathama (first) 

pisbras 

n'lbhi (navel) ... 

naf 

prastara (.stone) 

pishtah 

niyoga 

nigah 

prafitha (breadth) 

pabn 

pa pin (profane) 

bidin 



na 1 U 81 (man)... 

nas 

ph( W) 

vadiina 

vadan , dahaii 

vanara ^monkey) buzinali 

^aphari 

kisiph (fish) 

VO Stan a 

boslon 

(a kiud of fish) 

yuvan 

javan 

-•^aplulya 

phalah 

joni (tonrce) ... 

yins 

(tuccess) 


sandhana . . 

(pa-pay) sudan 



(search) 

samana 

ha man 

b ( if ) 

sindbu 

hindu 

rin Sanskrit generally the 



letter ‘V’ 

is used] 

P ( ^ ) 

a^ba (horse.' 

. asb 

dirriba (egg) 

. baizah 

apacat (he c okedl pacata (Av ) 

daibii (divine) 

.rabbani 

apsaras fairy) .. 

pari 

dbara (door» 

. darb 

pakva (ripe) 

. pukhtah 

p.lrabala (pigeon) 

. kabutur 

panka (mud) 

. pi) stall 

raba (roar ; sound 

bang 


(bank) 

lamba (long) 

. buland 

pacati (he cooks) 

(ash) paz 

sib (to sew) 

abshi 

(cook) 


(sewer) 

panca 

panj 



patati 

part 

m (it) 

pale (protector, . 

paite (Av.) 

voo) 


unamika 

.. anamil 

pada (foct) 

pa , pi, pay 

asmat (from this 

ahmat 

pari (all round)... 

ptiiri (Av.) 

man) 

(Av.) 

pavana (wind)... 

( picanidan (to 

asmai (to this man) ... ahtnai 


j wind) 


(Av.) 


( picandin 

aham (I) 

.. maB 

pavitra (pure)... 

(wind) 

imam (him) 

.. imem 

palas 

urmi (wave) 

... mau] 

pa^at (behind) 

pasca (Av.) 

katania 

... kudam 

par4va (aide) ... 

pahlu 

kamala 

.. kamal ; 

pitar (pitf) ... 

pidar 


kamil 

pi^a 

past (kaardau) 

kamya 

... kamya 


(to beat) 


(Av.) 
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Ba#)krit with Eog- 

Persian (iDoIud'iig 

Sarektit with Eng- Persian (inciading- 

Hfih lueaaifg 

Avtfgtai) with Eng¬ 

liah tneaning. Avesteu) with Kne- 


lish moauicg whete 

lish 

meaning where 


it» changed. 

it u changed. 

gam (earth, Acc) 

... gam(Av.) 

staumi 

... staomi 

ganayat (he should go)... jamyat 

harmya (mansion) 

... harem ; 


(Av.) 

manjil (house). 

gharma (worm) 

... gararn 



carman 

... carm 



tMims (dark) 

... tama (Av ) 

y v^) 


tamra (copper) 

... mas 

ayajata (he 

... yazata 

namakarana 

... namidan 

worshipped) 

(Av.) 

nan an 

... nam 

karya (work) 

... khayal 

nirroata (maker) 

... mukavvir 


(idea) 

bhfimhu (land. Acc.)...bfimim (Av.) 

grahya (acceptable) 

... giyab 

matsya (fish) 

... mahi 

jyotsna 

... jiya 

madhya (middle) 

... miyan 


[or ziya] 

madhyaraa 

... miyanah 

dhanyavada (thanks) 

...niyayish 

(middle finger) 


niioga (employment) 

...muayyan 

manah (mind) 

... mano (Av.) 

padyate (he walks) 

... pay 

manusya 

mard 


(foot) 

mania (my) 

... rnadan 

madhya 

... miyan 

mayura tpeacock) 

... murg 

raadhyama 

... miyanah 


(bird) 

marayati 

... mayub- 

inarkala (monkey) 

... itiaimun 


kardan 

marttya (mortal) 

... mosyo 

mulya tprice) 

... mayah 

mastaka 

... mabda 

yah (he) 

... yo (Av ) 

mahan (great) 

... muazzam 

yajfia (worship) 

... yasna 

mahistha (greatest) ... mazista 


(Av.) 


(Av.) 

yada (when) 

... yat (Av.) 

ma (not) 

... ma (Av.) 

yam (him) 

... yim(Av ) 

matar 

... madar 

yatha (as) 

... yatha 

manusa (man) 

... rnard 


(Av.) 

mam (me) 

...mam(Av ) 

yarn (her) 

... yam 

marayati 

... niaduin 


(Av.) 

(he causes to kill) [kaidanj 

yimatu (of the young)... yunam 


(to destroy) 


(Av.) 

roasa (month) 

... mah : 

ye (they) 

... yoi (Av.) 


mah 

rayih (riches) 

... ray a 

mitra (mate) 

... uiuallim 


(Av.) 

mi^rita (mixed) 

... makhlut 

surya (the sun) 

... ahuya 

mihira 

... mihr 



mukha (mouth) 

... kam ; 

P (r) 


madkhal : masbia 

* W 


niuhurtla 

... muhamrni 

antar (inside) 

... andarun 

niuka 

... bakim 

andhakara (darkness) 

... tarik ; 

mulya (price) 

... mayah ; 


tirrah 


raablag 

ap&aras 

... pari 

musika 

... mush 

ariha 

... arz 


[or, mus] 

upahara 

... ihzar 

tne (to me , 

... mdi 

uru 

... ran 

dative, sing) 



... ualitur 



•2i0 

tflfe CALCUTTA RfeViBW 

[dec. 

Saaakrit witW Eng* 

Peteian (includidg 

Sanskrit with Eng¬ 

Peniu (iaeloditMi 

iwh meftDing 

Aveetaa) nilh Eog- 

lish naean ng. 

ATeeton) with Eog* 

lieb meauiog where 

lish mesDing wli«re 


it ifl changed. 


it ia ehe&godt 

karoli 

... kardan 

martya 

... mirtalara 

kardama 

... kardan 

rnatar 

... madar 

karmakara 

... naukar 

rnihira 

.. mibr 

kranda 

... farlyad 

yayavara 

... avarah 

gau-nara 

... gau-nar 

rakta 

... ritin 

gambhira 

... gur 

rath a 

... [ai]radab 

gar j ana 

... gurrish 

Ml thy a 

... rah ; 

gaiia (hole) 

... gaud 


rah : rash 

gai’ba (pride) 

... gurur 

rasa (juice) 

... arak 

garbha 

... gar 

rasa (dance 

... raks 

giri 

... girivah 

in a cirele) 

(dance) 

gravan (stone) 

... graud 

ripu (foe) 

... [ha]-rif 

gharma (hot) 

... karm ; 

varaha 

... garaj 

garm 

varnu ('river) 

... rud 

cakra (wheel) 

... ebarkh 

vartma (road, way) 

... vatiiah 

catvar 

... callar 

varsana (rain! 

... baridan 

carma 

... cann 

varsa (rainy season) ••• barish 

earn (charming) 

... kari- 

vastra (cloth) 

... parcah 

ftan 

vari (water) 

... burd : 

chatra (dis iple) 

... sbagird 


burid 

churl ka 

... satur 

virau-a (stop) 

... birun 

taru (tree) 

... dar 

sarira (body) 

... Surat 

tara 

... sitara 

^ikhara (peak) 

... sar ; 

tira Harrow) 

... tir 

sarkub : suru. 


(axle) 

^iras (head) 

...sbar ; ras 

d§>ra 

... dar 

slokakara (poet) 

... sbair 

dvara 

... dar ; 

sangila (song) 

...sara-idain 


darb 

(to sing) 

naraka 

... darak 

samudra 

... darya 

naia-gau (bull) 

...nar-gau 

sarati (be walks) 

... safar 

nirmata 

iiiukavvir 


(walking) 

patra (leai) 

parvanah 

sundari 

... tauri 

„ (letter) 

...farman 

Burya (the sun) 

... bur 

paragata (gone ; 

faramush 

svarga 

.>. gardun 

(deceased) 

(fugitive) 



paxabata 

pitar 

...kabutar 
... pidar 

i(«) 

potra 

Jputhra(Av.) 
ipur ; pisar 

kamala 

... kamal , 
kamil 

purna 

. . pur 

gala 

... gulu 

prstbama 

...pisbras 

calayati (he 

1 ... kuhl 

presana 

. . firistadan 

causes to lead) 

/ (to lead) 

(sending) 

(to send) 

nikbila (all) 

... kull 

presya 

... firista 

tnulya 

... n>ablag 

(messenger) 

... bar 

lagali (he lags) 

... lab 

bhixa (burden) 


(to lag) 

bbratar 

... biradar 

lamba 

...[bu]-land 

mayfira 

murg 

l&ti (be gives) 

...[dali] lat 
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^ntkrit with Eog> Peieiao (including 

li«b meas’ng. Aveiitan) with Eog- 

liafa meaning where 
it ia changed. 


lobha(avaric6) 

...lum 

saphalya 

... ihalah 

hala (hallow) 

... Lalah 

T («l) 

avarfaiia (turning) 

... avardan 

gravan (stone) 

... gitivali 

yayavara 

.. avarah 

vah (you , your) 

... vai 

vanya (wild) 

.. vahslil 

vartnia 

... vatirah 

vac (voice) 

... avaz 

vata 

... \ad 

vifiala (vast) 

... vdsi 

vrta (selected) 

... \ajib 

vedana (pain) 

• .. VilJtL 

s' (il) 

ade^a 

... ilslifid 

fi^a (hope) 

... cashu! 

ai^varya (wealth) 

... sliai 

kesa (hair) 

... shai 

para^u (axe) 

... tisliali 

paka^aya 

... slii];ani 

^ala (to go) 

.. sliiphil 

(the moon) 

... .‘.hjiivslil 

4ikhara 

(the sun) 
... sakh 

iluhh 

... shudau 

4uBka (dry) 

... RHUk 

^rnu (beai) 

(grass) 

...shiinidati 

^aurya (heroism) 

(to hear) 

. shabh 

4loka (ve’-s* ) 

. shir 

41ukakara 

. sliair 


S ( ^ ) 

• 

angustha august 

aata ■ 

UBtra ••• ustnr 

esa he) ••• isan (they) 

trsna (thirst) tisnagi 

dofah ••• 

dradhistha dnrust 

(strongest) (stiongl 


Sanshrit with Eng¬ 

Pcisian (incTudiag 

lish meaning. 

AvestaD) with Erg* 
li«h meaning wher 
it is changed. 

prstha 

... past ; pist 

presana 

... phiristadan 

varsa 

... bans 

vestana 

... boston 

(covering) 

(to bind) 

manusa 

• 23&S 

muHika 

was 

sas 

• • • 

S ( H ) 

asi (sWill’d) 

... satur ; 8iif 

asli 

• asti (Av.) 

astia 

-■ salab 

ai^iB (benediction) 

... ashis (Av.) 

fi'^te 

... jstirahat 

dasyu (thief) 

... sarik 

lias (nose) or 

... (akh'-nas 

agranas (lip of 

(tip of the 

the nose) 

nose) 

pustaka 

... dastak 
(j-ki(ab) 

prast.ira (stone) 

... haatah 

^irns 

• ras 

saktu 

... sakht 

sangliii (song) 

... surud 

sad as 

... salara 

sarati 

... safai 

sagara (sea) 

... sahir 

earn an 

... saml (musio) 

staumi 

... staomi 

srasta (creator) 

... saui 

svaiga (heaven) 

... Santa 

avast i (peace) 

... susti 

(lethargy) 

svastbya 

• •• sihhal 

hCv) 

grha (house) 

... hayat 

vrhat (big) 

... hadd 

(boundary) 

mihira 

• mihr 

muhurtla 

... muhummi 

harmya 

... haram 

(mansion) 

(house) 

hala 

.. • halah 

hri (he&rl) 

... hush 
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Sanikrit witb 
Eng. meaning. 

a ( 

aksa (axle) 
agra (edge ; top)... 

anas (cart) 

abhana (mute ; ... 
silent) 


Asva (horse) 
upapida 
(torment) 
nluka (owl) 
kankala 
(skeleton) 


kathora (hard) ... 

kapala (skull) ... 
karsana 
(cultivation) 
kirana (ray) 
kukkuta (cock) ... 
cakra (wheel, ... 
circle) 

daksa (expert) ... 

dama (tame) ... 
darn^ana(bite ;... 
bit'ng) 

data 

‘‘(messenger) 
daiva (divine : . . 
divinity) 

dvandva (pain; ... 
dual) 

dvara (door) 
dhtima (smoke) .. 

nakra 
(crocodi le) 
nabhas (sky) ... 


Greek 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 

) 

axon ; axoni 
athera (edge) 
akra (top) 
ano (above : 

on high) 
ophalos 
(middle, 
centre) 

ophelos (ga’n : 

benefit) 
alogo 
npaphero 
(to siilFci) 
glaulra 
kakkarono 
(perishing 
ir>im cold ; 
freezing) 
kathoio 
(to notice) 
kapellon (hot) 
kalliergo 

rina 

kota ; kotta 
kuklos 

doxa (glory ; 

renown) 

damazo 

dogkano 

doula (maid 
servant) 
theios (divin ‘) 
thif-n (divinity) 
dittas 

thura 

thnma (victim) 
thumos (angt"!) 
krokodeiloB 

nephos (cloud) 


Sanikrit vrith 
Eng. meaning. 

narnan (name) .. 
patn (export) ... 

patnT (wife) 

patra ([K)t) 
prathama . . 
(6rsl) 

pra^tara (stone)., 
prastba 
(breadth) 
bharant! ('he\ ... 
fill) ‘ ... 

maya (name 
of an expert 
technician) 
rnah.ana>a 
(kitchen) 
muyika 
(magician) 
inasa (month) .. 
rai^rita 
(mixed) 
rajan (king) 
lavana (f-alt) 
Icstra (stone) 
varbara 
(barbaroi.'s) 

valavat (strong)... 
saphari (a kind .. 
of fish) 

s irkira (a igar) .. 
sunya (void, 
vaccum) 

SaranI (road) 

romii (the 
ra''oii ; a kind 
of wine 
used in vedic 
rituals) 

stoma (praise : .. 
a hymn) 
kankala 
chaya (shadow) 
jihva (tongue) 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning i» 
ol)anged. 

. onoma 
plains (wide ; 
large) 

patria (race, 
tribe, family) 
khutra 
protos 

. [.etra 
ji'atos ; 

phurdos 
pluira.'gi 
(ravine) 
maya (wntch) 


niag( rika 
(restaiiiant) 

. magicos (noigic; 

magical) 

. iiienas 
miktas 

regas 

alas ; alati 
litlias 
barbaros 

. basis 
. psari (fish) 

. aakkharon 
, kenos 

. salage (noisj ; 

out cry) 

. Borna (body) 


s iiinia (soap) 

. stomt (mouth) 

... kakkarfino 
... skia 

... 
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THE MIGHTY WORLD OF EYE AND EAR 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 

Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur 

From a very early age Coleridge was deeply interested in the external 
world. As a poet he longed to see and feel, and as a thinker he had to 
explain it in relation to the principle of the will. The attitude of a child 
to the sensations of sight dominates the acute powers of observation 
exercised by the eye and the mind. 

Coleridge, the critic and the speaker, was the enemy of Coleridge the 
poet. An unwanted preface to Kubla Khan brought forth the opium theory 
of poetry among the critics. Denying for himself the title of a poet he 
was responsible in boosting up poets like Southey. Calling some poems 
fragments, he worried the critics. With all this, it is undeniable that he 
was greatly interested in theology and metaphysics. Poetry was a 
form of theology, and metaphysics a form of poetry. The reveries and 
dreams are misleading descriptions of his own poems encouraged actively 
by himself. It is a world of make-believe in which he longed to live. 

A master of euphony, he has given us some of the finest musical passages 
and has also expressed his great love of music. But he had certain definite 
convictions when he came to look at the external world. Some of these 
convictions have a child-like simplicity. One notebook records : “ No 
one can leap over his shadow/poets leap over death ” (8.3). The child 
claims to achieve the impossible, and at the same time seeks to evoke the 
sympathy of the others. “ Sympathy the poet alone can 
Dabbler in stories may excite pity—the more I think the wm t turn, cW 
vinced that Admiiatioa is an essential element ^ 

The successful poet excites*sympathy ahA 
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child wants the elders to show both sympathy and admiration. More¬ 
over, the child loves to imitate the elders, not to strive for originality. 
Whatever may be the originality that one may seek in Coleridge’s poetry, 
he had a positive distaste for originality : “ Original ?—yes! Tis implied 
in the very idea of a monster ” (5.52). Consequently he is opposed fo 
the inventing of words : “ Good writing is produced more effectively by 
rapidly glancing through language as it already exists, than by any hasty 
recourse to the Mint of Invention ” (to Poole, 5 May, 1796). This 
unchildlike attitude to words is in direct contrast to his statement : “ In 
good truth, my taste and stomach are very catholic ” (to Mrs. STC, 10 
March, 1799). 

This childlike quality is at the root of many things in his life. Possibly 
his wife did not know how to treat him and care for him as a child. She 
always called him Samuel, a name he detested most. It is not a mere 
incompatibility of two different temperaments. He expected of her the 
attitude of a mother ; and he was denied it. This might look odd, but 
one has only to remember ‘ome of his eccentricities. He wanted the 
word Coleridge to be pronounced as a trisyllabic one with the first syllable 
short. Then it might be euphonious. But many must have ignored his 
wishes. There was something of Oedipus in him, if only we carefully 
go through the passage in his notebook : “ Blow out a candle with a 
sigh—and present a pencil case for a smelling bottle. One lady passionately 
in love with me for three years or more—my mother” (1.365). And 
at times he saw his wife as he saw his mother. Again this is the element 
of the child operating. 

Looking at the world as a child and sometimes realising that he is an 
adult, Coleridge falls into a dualism that is revealed in the depth of 
imaginative vision and also in bitter realism. In this strain, he speaks 
of his ‘ fat vacuity of face * (P.32n), and in his letters he describes himself 
as “ a mere carcase of a face : fat, flabby and expressive chiefly of in- 
expression.” He speaks of 
^ One that at his mother’s look-glass. 

Would force his features to a frowning sternness. (Osorio, 3.95-8) 
He was remarkable at seventeen ‘ for a plump face ’ (32n). 

Plato too had something of the child in his outlook. Coleridge, Plato 
and the child have their minds aspiring after the little and the great. Little 
and small, great and vast, sublime and silence are some of the key-words 
appearing in Coleridge who had the child-like capacity for delight in little 
thiogs. 

‘Thick jasmines twined : the little landscape round’; 

‘This Uttic lime-tree bowef ; 
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‘She built a little home of joy and rest*; 

‘I have found a little home, within my heart*; 

*A small and silent dell’; 

‘Beneath this small blue roof of vernal sky.* 

Some of the requirements for the poetic activity are * science and song ; 
delight in little things.* The impression carried by the Ancient Mariner 
by the wedding-guest speaks of the love for ‘all things great and 
small.* Frost at Midnight presents his passionate yearning for the vast, 
the great and the sublime along with its opposite. We have here a small 
and silent dell, a vale of seclusion, a quiet dale, and that dell narrowdeep. 
This is in contrast to the distant sea, the blue ocean, the shoreless ocean 
and the influxes of shapes and sounds. 

The antithesis between the small and the great is not an exclusive one. 
As he told Godwin, his aim was “ to destroy the old antithesis of words 
and things ; elevating as it were words into things and living things too* 
(September, 1800). The antithesis between the little and the vast too 
is to be destroyed by elevating the little into the living vast. This is done 
spiritually by imagination and physically by words; for, “ words are 
no passive tools, but organised instruments, reacting on the power which 
inspirits them.” Certain words thus become focal, and ‘ the focal word * 
acquires ‘ a feeling of reality,’ and one must ‘ grasp it.* The ability to 
realise it endows the poet with ‘ marvellous ’ powers which Wordsworth 
saw in Coleridge, ‘ the heaven-eyed creature.’ 

There is a deep love of seclusion, of soft light, of evening : 

The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of silence (100). 

He is in love with such a silence. During the day he delights in a place 
of seclusion where the broken light of the sun falls and where the foliage 
diminishes the intensity and heat. He 

loved to see 

The shadow of the leaf and stem above 
Dappling its sunshine (180). 

As he gazes at the flowers, clouds, groves, light and the blue ocean, 

I have stood. 

Silent with swimming sense ; yea, gazing round 
On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 
As veil the Almiglity Spirit (180). 

Lamb mght call it an ‘ unintelHgible abstraction-fit ’; but Coleridge is 
emphasising the process of contemplation which resuite in a visionary ex¬ 
perience in the quiet seclusion. 
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Fears in Solitude expresses the enjoyment of silence in ‘ a green and 
iuient spot, amid the hills.* It is ‘ a small and silent dell.’ He looks at 
the * swelling slope ’ of the hills and isolates a point of ‘ a gay and gor¬ 
geous covering.’ ‘ The level sunshine glimmers with green light * and 
* it is a quiet spirit-healing nook ’ (256-7). The selection of the detail 
is typical of a child’s choice. The soft light and evening give voice to 
the elemental cravings of the child. The silent and unseen processes of 
nature come back to us in The Nightingale in a dreamy and sauntering 
tone: 

All is still, 

■ 

A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars (264). 

The child loves dimness or gorgeousness. The movement is from one 
extreme to another. 

In Coleridge’s delight in colour there is “ something of the man of 
science, but more of the child, delighted with a new, ‘ funny,’ lovely thing, 
and loving it for its beauty ; and the child-like ’ spirit is an endearing 
quality in Coleridge, which never deserted him, and is signalized by him¬ 
self in A Tombless Epitaph."'^ 

O studious poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Philosopher ! contemning wealth and death. 

Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and Love ! (414). 

The poet, the philosopher and the child are all synthesised in him. This 
synthesis is rendered possible by the love of life and by the love of Jove. 

In The Ancient Mariner we have a riotous feast of colour. We have 
the green ocean, the emerald icebergs, the bloody sun, the burning sun. 
a hot and copper sky, the western wave all aflame, lightnings, ‘ hundred 
fire-flags sheen,’ the sea that burns blue and green and white like a witch’s 
oils, the still and awful red of the shadow of the ship, the crimson angelic 
jforms, the red lips and yellow locks, the varied colours of the water snakes, 
and the bride looking like a red rose. This rich colour scheme is un- 
Coleridgean and unchildlike. But in Christabel the real Coleridge appears 
as far as colour is concerned. Here are the subdued light, the thin grey 
cloud, the dull and small moon, the white dress of Geraldine, the glim¬ 
mering light in the hall, the light of the silver lamp, the green snake and 
the green moss, the blue-veined feet and the blue eyes of Christabel, and 
the last red leaf. This scheme has the childlike simplicity and significance 
that is characteristic of the real Coleridge. 
lA. C. Bradley: A MuceUsny, p. ISl. 
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Like a child Coleridge delighted in a new and lovely thing. Sudli' was 
the ‘ poniliar tint of yellow green ’ of the western sky (364) seen in EngMd 
only twice or thrice in a year. He watched 

Some broad and sunny leaf, and loved to see 
The shadow of the leaf and stem above 
Dappling its sunshine ! (180) 

He would observe 

The readbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw (242). 

Isolating a unique spot of subdued colour he would concentrate his ima¬ 
gination on it till it revealed its beauty. 

1 saw a cloud of palest hue. 

Onward to the moon it passed ; 

Still brighter and more bright it grew, 

With floating colours not a few. 

Till it reached the moon at last: 

Then the cloud was wholly bright. 

With a rich and amber light! (254) 

The faintly veiled transparancy of air develops a consciousness as it were, 
and the skycape seems to commune with the poet. It has a dreamy fasci¬ 
nation. As the subliminal self looks at the world, the dell ap^ars ‘ bathed 
by the mist ’ and it ‘ is fresh and delicate as vernal cornfield or the un¬ 
ripe flax ’ (257). The child in him makes him visualise ‘ a tiny :sun * 
with ‘ a perfect glory" made up of ‘ ten thousand threads and hairs of 
light ’ (284). The sunshine ‘ steals through the canopy of firs ’ and 

Spots that mossy rock, 

Isle of the river, whose departed waves 
Dart ofl' asunder with an angry sound. 

How soon to reunite ! (372-373). 

Colour, light and shade are organically united and inspite of their vague¬ 
ness reveal the childlike spirit. 

Coleridge’s fondness for moon-light has the same chUdlike qiialky; 
and at times it is associated with a child as in Christabel. Thbugh the 
moon ‘looks both small and dull’ (II, 18-19), she makes Geraldiue 
‘ shadowy ’ (160) while continuing to ‘ shine dim ’ 0. 175). Tbs lAiM 
is fond of the moon, takes it to be cheese or a bcdl, mid wants to with 
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it Its anger or sorrow is quietened by looking at the moon. The crying 
Hartley 

beheld the moon, and, hushed at once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 

Did glitter in the yellow moon-beams! (267). 

The moon works magically and begets the glittering eye, the eye charged 
with a rare visionary and supernatural power. The moonshine steals 
over the scene and blends with the lights of eve in Love (332). Moon¬ 
light in a wilderness provides the context of The Wanderings of Cain*. 
The glimmering of the white moonshine (1. 78), the moving moon going 
up softly (11. 263-6X the horned moon (1. 210), the great bright eye of the 
ocean cast up silently to the moon (II. 414-7), and the moonlight steeping 
the weathercock in silentness (11. 478-479) form the background of The 
Ancient Mariner. There is the old moon in the lap of the new (363) pre¬ 
paring up for the Dejection, for the terrific crisis. The waning moon 
with the * woman wailing for her demon-lover ’ appear in Kubla Khan. 
The moon awakens the entire universe ‘ with one sensation,’ and then 

those wakeful birds 

Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy. 

The moon fascinates children and lovers. But the fascination the child 
has depends on the mental make-up and the eyes of the child. 

The poet wakes up from ‘ the fiendish dream ’ and ‘ wept as I had 
been a child * (390). The childlike attitude has a spiritual intensity shared 
by its gjittering eye. We are told that ‘ Beings Eternal live and are borne 

as an infant ’ (392). He listens to The Prelude ‘ like a devout child,* 

and his * soul lay passive ’ (408). In A Tourbless Epitaph he addresses 
himself significantly: 

O studious poet, eloquent for truth! 

Kiilosopher ! contemning wealth and death, 

Yet docile, childlike, full of life and love ! (414) 

The poet, the philosopher and the child are all blended in him because 
of his zest for life. Dominated by the love of life and by the love of love, 
he is at home in realizing the being of a child. And as love has ‘ his eyes 
in his mind * (418), the childlike quality in him makes Coleridge charge 
^ Vft with a unique value and power. Even the stars are ‘ like eyes 

wifti rapture' (442), and theer is a bird with * eyes of fire * (426). 

i Hns is the indicator of the inward states. The worried soul of 
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EBen appears as * a trouble in her eye * (279). Coleridgge was BreEtiy 
troubled with the eye as is evident from the lines— 

my eyes are a burthen, 

Now unwillingly closed, now open and aching 
O ! what a life is the eye ! what a strange and inscrutable sesence I 

(305) 

This eye exists even for the blind. Even for the born blind “ it exists, it 
moves and stirs in its prison.” The utterly blind one asks, ‘ Is it a Spirit ?, 
and then he murmurs by way of a reply, “ sure it has thou^ts of its own, 
and to see is only a language.” The eye is a spirit, a supernatural being, 
having its own individuality. Here we have the poet’s own awareness 
of the supreme nature and value of the eye. The poet’s eye in particular 
is charged with a ‘ magnifying power ’ in so far as it is emancipated 
‘ from the black shapeless accidents of size ’ (345). It apprehends and 
realizes the universal in and through the ‘ phantoms of sublimity ’ (345). 
Consequently he scans the universe ‘ with hermit-eye ’ standing detached 
from his data of observation (361). But when the feeling poetic soul is 
inactive there is only the blank eye^. Yet in reality 

All that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 

All colours a suffusion from that light (11. 73-5) 

That primal source is the spirit that is joy and imagination. 

Coleridge was deeply interested in the eye even before he came to 
read of animal magnetism. The eye as the great introducer of the in¬ 
dividual to the external world has a rich significance and Coleridge's 
poetry tells us much about it. The ‘ silent pleasures of the heart ’ include 
the ‘ moon that meets the raptured eye ’ (32). The rapture makes the 
eye more than a physical existent; and it is bound up with the heart. 
Passion comes ‘ with a languid eye ’ (36). The prospect of his only 
sister’s death makes him speak of his * hollow eye ’ and * heartless pain ' 
with which he has ‘ to rove through life’s wide cheerless plain ’ (IW). 
Certain emotional states find their emergence here. We read that ‘ broad¬ 
eyed slumber is ghastly' (140. The eye that fascinated him, however, 
was the creative or inspired one. He visualises Schiller as havii^ the 
' finely-frenzied eye ’ and as sitting ’ beneath some vast old tempest¬ 
swinging wood ’ (73). But frenzy is also said to be the ' fierce-eyed duld 
of moping pain ’ (77). Pain and frenzy of inspiration are United not in 
a casual manner. A great poetic utterance emerges when tibe creative 
artist has felt the intensity of sorrow. He contemplates * witit mtrovrated 
Defectim : An Ode, 1.30. 
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eye * (77); and he speaks of his * meandering eye ' that travels ‘ the 
starry wilderness * (97). In the absence of a wild frenzy there can only 
be the meek-eyed peace ’ (4). But under the stress of fancy, the ‘ eyes- 
dance rapture ’ and the ‘ bosom glows ’ (14). The dull dismal life of 
poverty is opposite to the poetic and it begets the ‘ sunken eye ’ (14). 
The ‘ shapings of the unregenerate mind ’ are the 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain philosophy’s aye-babbling spring (102). 

This is a strange context for the glittering since the word glitter has its 
associations with the eye which at times looks ‘ like the star of Eve ’ (20). 
The glittering eye comes from the world of the spirit and it has a relation 
to ‘ young-eyed loves ’ (42). The glittering has a magic spell : 

But lo ! the bursting Sun ! 

Touched by the enchantment of that sudden beam 
Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree (113), 

The enchantment gives it an unearthly atmosphere of the ‘ half-confessing 
eye ’ (42). Its exact opposite is the ‘ meek-eyed pity ’ (44). The lyre 
that breathes solemn airs is to * glitter to the eye of Day ’ (59). Music 
being spiritual and ethical in Coleridge’s outlook the glitter partakes of 
the same overtones. Yet like many other expressions, this too is ambi¬ 
valent. The serpent has a ‘ vast moon-glittering bulk ’ (119). Religion 
is given a ‘ tinsel-glittering vest ’ (81). The locust-friends ‘ glittered in 
corruption’s slimy track ’ and crawled with the giant throng of ambition 
(146). This is a sinister glitter, Tn solemn thought Chatterton was 

wont to rove 

Like star-beam on the slow sequestered tide 
Lone-glittering, through the high tree branching wide (129), 

The glittering has some thing of the fire of heaven in it. At times it may 
appear as the ‘ eye of fire ’ that opens ‘ from some uncertain cloud * 
(165). The paradisal element makes the bowers of England ‘ glitter green 
with sunny showers ’ because they are ‘ fair as Eden’s ’ (166). 

The poet’s eye is ‘ the charmed eye ’ (103) while the elect of God have 
tliB ‘ strange eye darting through the deeds of men (111). We are told 
that ‘ a soft solemn bliss swims ’ in the eye (112) and is raised to' heaven. 
The maid of Orleans has the ‘ full eye, now bright, now JJunillumed ’ and 
it speaks ‘ more than woman’s thought ’ (137). It is the indicator of 
t he subliminal processes. 

Ahd now her flushed tumultuous features shot 
■ ‘ Sttdh' frange vivacity, as fires the eye 
Of Misery fancy-crazed ! (139) 
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The Gutch Notebook reads genius in the place of misery (I. 197). The 
eye of the fancy-crazed being is dynamic and charged with the fire of 
inspiration. 

There is a vivacity. But this is not a ‘ broad-eye ’ (140) state which 
is ‘ ghastly.’ The spiritually charged eye is neither fully blossomed 
nor completely closed. And in the rapture of the creative mood there 
is the ‘smiling with blue eye’ (156). Charged with potential artistic 
powers Lamb appears as the ‘ wild-eyed boy ’ (159). 

The eye is like the mirror reflecting the state of the soul. The un¬ 
fortunate woman finds ‘ no true love in the eye ’ of the youth (172). There 
is the ‘fancy’s eye' (176), an inward vision. The lovesick maid gazes 
idly ‘ with wet eye ’ at the moon til! she is ‘ lost in inward vision ’ (183). 
This eye is intimately bound up with love and imagination. 

But when the guilty sou! of the mariner becomes conscious of what 
t has done, it is aware of its isolation ; and then 

Each throat 

was parched, and glazed each eye (II. 143-4) 

Each weary eye glazed and as he turns westward the mariner beholds the 
skeleton ship. Later he was cursed with the eyes that reveal the ‘ ghastly 
pang ’ (11. 214-5). The dead, static monotony of his isolation gives him 
the ‘ weary eye ’ (I. 251) in return. This is in great contrast to the 
‘ great bright eye ’ of the ocean cast up to the moon most silently (II. 
416-7). And the blue eye of Christabel is yet another aspect of the bright 
eye. Beneath her eye the mastiff never yelled as it had no intimations 
of other world (11, 150-1). Geraldine’s eye has something odd about it 
(11. 160-3); it is the ‘ unsettled eye ’ (1. 208) of dread, and it is closely 
associated with the ‘ aery cliffs and glittering sands ’ (439). 

The ‘ glittering eye ’ of the mariner (11. 3, 228) is charged w'ith animal 
magnetism. The ‘ bright eyed Mariner’ (11. 20, 40, 618) stands in con¬ 
trast to the white moonshine that ‘ through fog-smoke white glimmered ’ 
(11. 77-78). The glimmering moonshine is an abettor. The unmoti¬ 
vated action of the mariner is as wanton as any action done by a child. 
Under the aegis of this light the first act of the mariner was done ; and 
through a life of suffering this uubriddled self-assertion w'as transformed 
into a humility of one who had been in hcl) for long. This transformation 
is revealed to us in and through the glittering eye. But when we are told 
that the ‘ stony eyes ’ of the dead ‘ in the Moon did glitter ’ (11. 436-7), 
we have the Coleridgean ambivalence. The glitter has an unearthly 
quality ; it may be spiritual or demonic. The distortion in behaviour 
2—2130P--XI 
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that accompanies the unnatural can then be conveyed by the same world. 
About Geraldine we read : 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair (11. 64-5) 

The glittering eye and the glittering gems are equally wild and unearthly, 
bringing intimations of a supersensible world. But when Geraldjne 
drank the wild-flower wine ‘ her fair large eyes ’gan glitter of bright ’ 
(11. 220-1), since she received thereby something of the divine beauty. 
Yet she ‘ slowly rolled her eyes around ’ (1. 246) and looked ‘ like one 
that shuddered ’ (1. 248). The supernatural blue of Christabel’s eyes 
delays Geraldine’s movements; and hence she ‘ eyes the maid and seeks 
delay’ (L. 259). 

The glittering or the bright eye presupposes a spiritual tension, a con¬ 
flict of values and ideals. Christabel has ‘ blue eyes more bright than 
clear ’ (1. 290). Great mental activity lies behind such open eyes. Even 
Sir Leoline’s ‘ eye in lightning rolls ’ (1. 444). Smiles spread like light 
over Christabel’s eyes (11. 468-9). Bard Bracy declares : 

This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye ! (11. 558-9) 

The visionary eye finds everything vividly and picturesquely. There is 
a brightness in it and it is charged with the atmosphere of a crisis. But 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy ; 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head. 

Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye (11. 583-5). 

The opposite of the glittering bright eye is presented here. The glittering 
eye is bold and assertive and it strikes prominently as a fascinating one ; 
unlike the ‘ shrunken-serpent eyes ’ (1. 602), there are the ‘ eyes so inno¬ 
cent and blue ’ (1. 612). The innocent eyes can glitter wildly when they 
are charged with the supernatural creative abilities. There can be the 
wild eyes (1. 641) charged with an unwanted and unnatural anger. 

The unearthly glitter transcends temporal and spatial determinations, 
ll transmutes form and colour because it is spiritual: 

The snowy peaks began to lose 
In glittering silver lights their rosy hues (248). 

More explicity we are told of the old man’s daughter that ‘ her soul was 
in her eye ’ (249). And-the glittering belongs to the creative artist and 
to the child : 

his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 

.IjMd glitter in the yellow moon-beam! (257). 
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That was the account of the child. In Kubla Khan the poet creates the 
sublime dome of poetry aided by the deep delight that came from the 
loud and long music. This ‘ miracle of rare device * makes the specta¬ 
tors cry, 

Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! (11. 49-50) 

The flashing eye is the glittering eye the poet had. The perceptual ex¬ 
perience of this eye makes them ‘ close their eyes with holy dread ’ (1. 52). 
The glittering thus brings the child and the poet into one spiritual syn¬ 
thesis. The ‘ glittering fairy-dome of ice ’ (398) is an outward form 
only, the true glitter is essentially inward. 

In the poems cast in a meditative mood, Coleridge expresses the joy 
of a child, the joy of a dreamer. There is the delight of a being in rec- 
collection. Nature is harmonised with the pensive and self-loving melan¬ 
choly of the poet. A pale and calm evening or a spot of ground in moon- 
light appear here. The mooii evokes specifically Coleridgean vignettes. 
He is equally well fascinated by waterfalls, the foam of the ship, the clouds, 
the leaves in the wind, and the flight of birds and insects. 

The approach to the mighty world of eye and ear is that of the poet- 
philosopher-child ; and it is charged with a deep spirituality emanating 
from the poet’s own inward life. As he records: “ In Natural objects 
we feel ourselves or think of ourselves, only by likenesses—among mra 
too often by Differences. Hence the soothing love-kindling effect of 
rural Nature/the bad passions of human societies.—And why is Difference 
linked with Hatred?” (T. 1376). The feeling for likeness, the urge to 
notice the similar, is essentially that felt by the child who longs for com¬ 
panionship. Coleridge felt greatly and deeply for loving society and 
longed for sociable companions. This led him in the true philosophical 
manner to apprehend similarities and identities. The process is explained 
briefly in a valuable note : ” Those who hold it undignified to illustrate 
Nature by Art—how little would the truly dignified say so—how else 
can we bring the forms of nature within our voluntary memory!—^The 
first Business is to subjugate them to our intellect and voluntary memory 
■—then comes their Dignity by Sensation of Magnitud:, Forms and Pas¬ 
sions connected therewith ” (I. 1489). The creative imagination illus¬ 
trates the forms and essences of Nature by assimilating them first to the 
human will and intellect. Then arises an emotional experience in which 
these forms acquire a life and a meaning intensely human. Since life is 
coeval with activity, and since a static universe is an impossibility for 
Coleridge, we find him stating that “Nature’s Hetures all in motion 
rtad ows" (1.736). It is movement diat attracts the child and the thmker. 
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The former finds it a likeness of itself and the latter takes it as an aspect 
0f time. 

He told Poole on 12th December, 1796, that one of his six companions 
is “ Nature, looking at me with a thousand looks of Beauty, and speaking 
to me in a thousand melodies of Love.” Nature is the sensuous mani¬ 
festation of the idea of the beautiful; and the eagerness to look for like¬ 
nesses makes it an expression or an embodiment of love and music. It 
offers the language of signs as Berkeley held. Hence George Coleridge 
was informed on 10th March, 1798, that he would ” elevate the imagina¬ 
tion and set the affection in right tune by the beauty of the inanimate 
impregnated, as with a living soul, by the presence of Life.” This he could 
do successfully, for “ I love fields and woods and mountains with almost 
a visionary fondness—and because 1 have found benevolence and quiet¬ 
ness growing within me as that fondness has increased.” This may be 
a subjective projection or a significant recognition of a supreme value. 
In either case the value is apprehended and realized by the secondary 
imagination of the creative artist. The becalmed ship and the painted 
ship, appearing prominently in The Ancient Mariner illsutrate it. The 
stillness illumines the dry heart of the mariner (11 244-7). The violent 
mood of nature is equally natural 

The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between (U 313-7) 

The wild effects if sky and cloud bear comparison with Turner. But in 
Coleridge they are a part of the vision. 

Coleridge is endowed with a faculty of minute and subtle observation. 
The ‘ creaking of the rook’s wing ’ and the branches ash, 

Unsunned and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves 

Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still, 

Fanned by the waterfall (179) 

I'l 

great us in This Lime-tree Bower my Prison. The ‘ peculiar tint of yellow- 
green ’ marks the sunset in Dejection. At the same time there i*- an equal 
mastery of the broad and general sweeps of nature. ‘ The moonlight 
steeped in silentness the steady weather cock ’ for the Ancient Mariner 
(11. 478-9). April is the month ‘ of dark brown gardens and of peeping 
flowers * in Dejection. There is a human identity in these varied forms. 
“ The further I ascend from animate Nature,” he observes, “ the greater 
I? ecomes in me the intensity of the feelings of life.” Mature is a limgt 
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breathing form leading the individual gradually to a deeper consciousness 
of the nature of life. The universe thus becomes rich with pregnant mean- 
i ngs and images. 

With all his powerful and unfailing store of observed images, h6 is 
never lavish of them. Such images are seldom employed ; and when 
they occur, they arc transmuted into something mystical or psychical. 
I'he outer world comes to us through a vale and we feel that we are just 
recollecting the objects. Here he is aided by his conception that Nature 
is a living intelligent being. It is out of this highly sensitive apprehension 
of the aspects of nature that we gel the record of the “ green light which 
lingers in the west ” and of “ the western sky and its peculiar tint of 
yellow green.” These are no mere generalisations emerging from the 
peculiar mind of the poet. As he told his wife on 17th May, 1799 : “ In 
Nature all things arc individual.” and therefore “ I neither am or ever 
was good at description. I see what I write—but alas ! I cannot write 
what 1 see.” It is a powerful imagination presenting these visions. He 
tells us that he had found 

That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the Life within ; 

Fair cyphers else : fair, but of import vague 
Or unconcernina, where the heart not linds 
History and prophecy of friend, or child (316). 

Or unconcerning, where the heart not finds 

This Bcrkcleyan attitude makes the objective existence of nature entirely 
dependent on the mind. The relation between them is one of empathy. 
The poet imputes certain qualities to the external world in his imaginative 
activity. With delicate feeling he draws nature in an elusive half-light 
because all the w'hile he seeks to comprehend nature in himself. As he 
wrote in The Friend : “ In order to the recognition of himself in nature 
man must first learn to comprehend nature in himself and its laws as the 
ground of his own existence.” Nature is a living principle, a creative 
one, and he can then stand 

Silent with swimming sense ; yea, gazing round 
On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence (180). 

The serene and blessed mood in which Nature is revealed and realizes as 
spiritual, cannot be brushed aside as an ‘ unintelligible abstraction-fit * 
as Lamb did. 
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, Nature’s processes are analogous to those of the creative artist. In 
a letter to Matilda Betham (1802) he advises her as to the nature and duties 
of a poet: 

Tho’ sweet thy measures, stern must be thy thought, 

Patient thy study, watchful thy mild eye ! 

Poetic feelings, like the stretching bouglis 
Of mighty oaks, pay hoamge to the gales, 

Toss in the strange winds, drive before the gust, 

Themselves one giddy storm of fluttering leaves; 

Yet, all the while, self-limited, remain 
Equally near the fixed and solid trunk 
Of Truth and Nature in the howling storm, 

As in the calm that stills the aspen grove. 

Be bold, meek woman ! but be wisely bold ! 

Fly, ostrich-like, firm land beneath thy feet. 

Yet hurried onward by thy wings of fancy 
Swift as the whirlwind, singing in their quills. 

Look round thee ! look within thee ! think and feel ! (375-6). 

Qose observation, patient study and lofty ideas are necessary. The 
poetic feeling is like a wide spread bough of the mighty oak ; it pays 
homage to the breeze as the poet does to the breeze of inspiration. At 
the same time the bough does not surrender its individuality ; and the 
poetic feeling which is subjected to the breeze, is itself an integral part 
of the breeze. Still the poet must not give up the concrete facts, the 
minute particulars, of observation, since truth and nature are foundational 
to all great poetry. The poetic onrush too is like the whirlwind which 
needs an alert mind, an acute power of observation, and a keen sensi¬ 
bility. Evidently Coleridge gave this advice on the basis of his own ob¬ 
servation. His own love of nature is intensely personal and profound. 
In one of his note-books we find him recording ; “ This love of Nature 
is ever returned double to us.... She is the preserver, the treasurer of 
our joys.... And even when all men seemed to desert us and the friend 
of ‘OUT heart passed on, with one glance from his ‘ cold disliking eye • 
yet even then the blue heaven spreads it out and bends over us, and the 
little tree still shelters us under its plumage as a second cope, a domestic 
firmament, and the low creeping gale will sigh in the heath plant and soothe 
us by sound of sympathy till the lulled grief loses itself in fixed gaze on 
the pmple heath-blossom, till the present beauty becomes a vision of 

nwmory-*” 


I 4 iVwtM, F. 247. 
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Coleridge’s imagination was really active when he managed to move 
further away from actual human life. It was also active when he was 
deeply absorbed in his own self or in the world of the mystic. An indica¬ 
tion of this gift is found in Time, Real and Imaginary, a poem written 
about 1796 and retouched in 1812. The schoolboy projects his being 
n his day-dreams to live in his next holidays ; and this is the imaginary 
time. The joyously active youth finds time to be “ the fullmoon in a 
fine breezy October night, driving on amid clouds of all shapes and hues, 
and kindling shifting colours, like on ostrich in its speech ” ; and yet 
this time does not appear to have moved since it is the time felt (419-420). 

Another instance of the same attitude is expressed in The Raven. The 
bird lives in an old oak tree with its children. The oak is destroyed by 
a shipbuilder. It shrieks doom and rejoices with a spirit of vengeance 
as the ship sinks in the sea. It is reminiscent of Blake’s Poison Tree. 

With all his firm conviction in the animate nature of the extenuil uni¬ 
verse, he does not give up his minute realism. Thus 
“ The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull.” (Christabel, 1.16-19) 
The moon here becomes a powerful s 3 mibol of mystery, for the hidden 
moon stresses the helplessness of Christabel. It is also likely that there 
is a hint that apparent evils are really good seen in distortion. There is 
a romantic weirdness in the lines, 

” naught was green upon the Oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : (Christabel 1.33-34) 

The mistletoe is an evergreen, parasitic plant, associated with mysterious 
religious rites of the Druids. The Druids worshipped it when they found 
it on the Oak. Hence it is the rarest; and it adds to the atmosphere of 
mystery. 

A similar effect is produced by the lines expressive of the minuteness 
ind loveliness of the experience : 

“ There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

That dances as often as dance it can. 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high. 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 

(Christabel, 1.48-52) 

In this minute realism we find the imaginative apprehension of the silent 
and hidden processes of nature for nature is an evolving sj^tem of acti¬ 
vities which are individualised. These determinate embodiments are 
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apprehended by the imagination. The one red leaf seems to symbolise 
the mockery of life which is really death. 

As he speaks of the mournful evening wind, the weird touch peeps 
in the lines— 

“ I see the old moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming-on of rain and squally blast ” (11. 13-14) 

The highly organised nervous system of the poet reacts quickly and violently 
because of a peculiarly abnormal speed of cerebration. Yet he declared : 
“ my mind has been habituated to the vast and I never regarded my senses 
in any way as the criteria of my belief.” Hence it is that his acute 
observation is expressed through a veil of obscurity. Even the silent and 
unseen processes of nature are apprehended in the same manner : 

A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers, 

That gladden the green earth and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

Coleridge felt that all his most valuable experience was solitary and there¬ 
fore incommunicable in prose ; and he therefore said, “ T must be alone, 
if either my Imagination or Heart are to be excited or enriched.” In 
this solitude he discovered the role of the unconscious. He fuses the 
external description and internal feeling. Man and nature are reintegrated 
in a psychological relationship. 

The description the dell in Fears in Solitude reveals the nature of the 
poetic imagination at work in most of Coleridge’s poetry. 

“ A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell! O’er stillcar place 
No singing skylark, ever poised /himself.” (Ik 1-3) 

The subliminal self looks and the landscape receives an imaginative treat¬ 
ment. The sense of seclusion is intensified by the approaching evening. 
The opening is thus set in a low key. Slowly it rises-— 
but the dell, 

Bathed by the mist is fresh and delicate 
As vernal cornfield, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve. 

The level sunshine glimmers with green light (11. 7-11) 

This is the ‘ quiet spirit-healing nook.’ These correlatives of human 
emotion enrich the value of places where natural objects are rendered 
as numinous or as terrifyingly fantastic. In either way there is a solemnity. 
Such are the lines— 

The gust, that roared and diedfaway 
To the distant tree. (II. 200-1) 
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TTie fervent plea for a return to the integrated life-picture makes him take 
rest, passivity and unawareness to be synonymous with death. TTie fears 
’that troubled him should pass away and th^ should be like those 

. “heard, and only heard 

In this low dell, bowed not the delicate grass” (11. 201-2) 

ience he could express his reaction to the melodious nightingales and 
0 the sombre owls as well. 

The purely picturesque side is not wanting. The moonlit harbour 
in The Ancient Mariner is a fine example. He dwells on one specific spot 
till the thing seems to develop its own expressive form, its own dynamic 
soul. This mood again appears in the poem Written in April 1798 during 
the alarm of an Invasion. The pictorial quality is based on a minute 
observation of nature. As Hazlitt noted, “ Coleridge was explaining the 
different notes of the nightingale to his (Wordsworth’s) sister, in which 
we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly clear and in¬ 
telligible.” There is an aerial glitter in his pictures ; and as Symons 
called it, it is liquid colour. The ‘ faithful adherence to the truth of nature ’ 
makes him present the circumstantial details with all his sensitiveness to 
light and shape, colour and sound. He is alive to the subtle charms and 
less obvious appeals of nature. He could also describe scenes that he 
never saw as those of the tropical night and the iceberges. It is nature 
that gives colour and music, solidity and perspective, to his pictures. 

Coleridge was greatly interested in colour and light. The colour is 
never static. He draws the colour of the dew falling on the flowers, and 
of the mist in sunshine. The images revealing this feature are derived 
from the shadows of things, from mental impressions. The scenery 
presented in Frost at Midnight and in Dejection is the real emotion of 
these poems, as Reeves observed. The feeling and the description are 
identical and hence he becomes reflective. When he was twenty-one he 
' saw fancy 

‘ Bathed in rich amber-glowing floods of light * 

At twenty-two he sees a cloud 

‘wholly bright, 

with a rich and amber light.’ 

In his early poetry his attitude to Nature docs not appear to be organised 
round any specific nucleus. He presents a list, of obj^^ts he observes. 
Brockley Coomb and the Lines addressed to Charles Lloyd are typical of 
the habit of presenting isolated images. These images are not charged 
with the creative imagination. >Micn he coines to jflie top of the hill the 

S—8180P—XX 
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s|)ectade of the landscape he traversed stirs his deeper emotions ; mtd 
he bursts forth— 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shorekss Ocean— 

It seemed like Omnipresence ! God, methought. 

Had built him there a Temple : the whole world 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference : 

No wish profaned my overwhelmed heart. (107) 

The image is presented in a purely objective manner. But underneath 
there is a subtle emotional force giving a certain uniqueness to the image. 
The ardour evoked by beauty appears in The Garden of Boccaccis and 
it shows that even in 1828 he did not lose his great powers. 

Evening has a great attraction for him. He was delighted in wind 
and storms which he ob.scrved ‘ with a total feeling worshipping the power 
and eternal link of Energy.’ Tliough there are traces of the specifically 
Wordsworthian approacli to Nature, Coleridge generally took up those 
aspects of Nature that are in tunc with his moods. In To Nature (1815) 
he sings of the deep, inward joy in created objects; and this is in tune 
with the spirit of love immanent. This is closely bound up with his deep 
feeling of beauty. 

In his great poems he captures in a few lines the very essence of the 
elements, the principles underlying the universe. Here his imagination 
is active and the poems move freely in the world of dreams. This 
appears at times as a desire on his part to move away from the world and 
this is apparent in most poems. Loneliness is a recurring feature. But 
he moves in a world in which the animating principle is the subtle soul 
of the poet. As a result this world shows the rising of Alph, the sacred 
river, the deep romantic chasm, the holy and enchanted forests and gardens, 
the dome of pleasure, the Abyssinian damsel singing of Abora on her 
dulcimer, and the poetic dome. The upper air bursts into love and life, 
the sky is overcrowded with the melodious sounds of the birds ; and 
human emotions play a significant part in this atmosphere. This emo¬ 
tional context brings forth the varied aspects of nature in tune with the 
atmosphere of the poem. In the Ancient Mariner we miss his favourite 
haunts like the dell, the bower, the foliage and the twilight. We even 
hear that there is no twilight in the courts of the heavens. There is the 
severe cold of the forlorn seas charged with ice and sound. The picture 
of Nature is just suggested by a series of gentle and casual touches. The 
oak, the red leaf, the wood and the moonlight grip our imagination in 
Christabel even when the poet has not described them in detail. Such 
flfun are the sun and the shade in tl» Three Graves, The subtle and 
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minute shades of form, sound, colour and movement are accurately por¬ 
trayed and made to exist in and through sounds that are charged with a 
rare depth of emotion. Observe the lines: 

The Sun peeps through the close thick leaves, 

See, dearest Ellen ! see! 

’Tis in the leaves, a little sun, 

No bigger than your ee; 

‘A tiny sun, and it has got 
A perfect glory too; 

Ten thousand threads and hairs of light 
Make up a glory gay and bright 
Round that small orb, so blue.’ 

And then they argued of those rays, 

What colour they might be; 

Say this, ‘ They’re mostly green ’; say that, 

‘They’re amber-like to me.’ 

Yet the characteristic Coleridgean images refer to illumination and motion. 
The moonlight enveloping the sky is neo-platonic and oriental; and so 
is the image of the sun dispelling the mists of ignorance (Rel. M. 88-104). 



SHORT HISTORY OF MAGIC 
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Magic, Conjuring, Indrajal, Jadoo by any name you may call it, 
today it is considered as a familiar sort of entertainment. In parties, 
social gatherings, in dramas, variety shows and even in straight 
theatres as a full evening show, or a spectacular extravaganza this 
art has got its unique place. It is now considered as one of the sister 
arts of Dance, Drama and Music and as one of the familiar arts for 
Cultural Entertainment. Drama and music have got limitations due to 
the difficulties of languages. But Magic being mainly visual it appeals 
to all nations alike. In all the world Magic has got popular appeal 
irrespective of age, caste, creed and locations. When a lady is cut 
into two parts, or a big motor car is made to disappear, it will appeal 
to the people of Africa, Europe, America and Asia equally. People 
of all countries rush to the Magic Shows with great enthusiasm in 
order to see the wonderful feats of the master magicians. But if 
we trace back the history of this modern art of entertaining by Magic, 
we will find that this art or science came into existence for a different 
purpose and under different motive altogether. 

We go to the very dawn of civilisation. The first mankind, before 
the growth of civilisation started this out of Fear. The primitive 
man experienced the first the terrifying, spine-spinning, awe-inspiring, 

overwhelming Fear -he was Afraid of everything. The lightning 

in the sky, rain, thunder, the sun, the moon, even the stars were all 
the sources of his Fear .... they were all his enemies ! The primitive 
man could not solve the mysteries of Nature... .and he considered 
these to be nothing but Demons .... half Devil and half man. Thunder, 
storm, lightnings are to him the feats of the super-human Demons 
and their earthly weapons will prove too meagre to fight these strange 
Demon powers. So the primitive man tried to fight fire with fire. 
They tried to summon devil power to fight those weird acts of the 

Demons. Among them there sprung up one Ostad_a fellow 

a bit wiser than others who started doing some mumbo-jumbo, spell, 
incantatimis, etc. to fight Demon with his devili^ powm. He 
collected some followers, some audience to show that he really has 
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got some power to summon the supernatural agencies to fight the 
Demons. One day he created some fire and himself entered into 
the same. The followers thought that he is burnt into ashes» no 

one can play with fire_devastating fire. But the ostad came 

unharmed the flame did not destroy him. May be the ostad did 
hide in a cave or he escaped through some hole, etc. but the gullible 
spectators believed in his Magic powers... .thus the first Magician 
....the first creator of illusions was born. Everybody accepted 
him. The first magician was on his triumphant way. In the cen¬ 
turies that followed Magicians, Wizards, Sorcerers, the High Priests 
kept on inventing new tricks, new illusions to add to theirs super¬ 
human powers. The Kings always feared him for his supernatural 
powers as such he became the de facto controller of the kings and 
their kingdoms. Then on sleight-of-hand, future telling, Animal 
Magnetism, Sammohan Vidya (the fore-runner of Hypnotism or 
Mesmerism etc.) were added to the magicians repertoire. 

In the British Museum one ancient scroll (Westcar Papyrus, XV111 
dynasty ; about B.C. 1550) chronicles a Magical seance by a certain 
Egyptian Magician (Tchatcha-em-ankh) before King Khufu, B.C. 

3766. The ancient scroll says of the wizard_“He knoweth 

how to bind on a h;ad which hath been cut off; he knoweth how 
to make a lion follow him as if led by a rope ; and he knoweth the 
number of the stars of the house (constellation) of Thoth.” It will 
be seen from above that ‘ cutting a head off ’ was invented many 
thousand years ago before Christ. The experiment with Lion proves 
that Sammohan Vidya is also many centuries old. The Mesmerism, 
Hypnotism etc. derived from Animal Magnetism etc. modern science 
were known to the Egyptian Sorcerers, high priests, Magicians several 
centuries B.C. There is no doubt that the performance of the Egyp¬ 
tian Priest wizard Dedi before the court of King Cheops, the famous 
builder of the Great Egyptian Pyramid in which he captivated a 
f<»rocious untamed lion was a feat of Animal Hypnotism in those 
days. Such feats strengthened the position of the magicians in the 
court of the Kings the Pharoahs of ancient Egypt. The great fame 
of the Egyptian Sorcerers began to spread in the neighbouring coun^ 
tries and wise men from Greece, Rome and Sicily started pouting 
in Egypt to gain some knowledge of Magic from those famed Egs^an 
wizards. It is recorded that the Egyptian wizmrds were very clever 
and they performed sleight of hand tricks with shells etc. like the 
Indian Cups and Balls which they called as Aoitabuk, These feats 
of digital dexterity created grea^ cmiMon and ia 1^ mlndR 
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of the visiting wise men and thus the ground was formed to take 

them to the greater wonders of mysticism_the miracles of the 

Temple of Wonders. Egyptian priests poured water on an alter and 
it at once burst into huge flame . .The huge doors of the temple 
swung open completely unaided and untouched by human hands 
—the Egyptian idol had a thunderous voice like a huge trumpet. 

The visiting wise men were all flabbergasted_amazed-they 

left the scene in great hurry. But there was one exception.... one 
visitor from Alexandria his name was Heron,,..who looked into 
everything with his engineering eyes and tried to give rational ex¬ 
planations to everything with his engineering knowledge. When 
he went back to Greece, he not only solved most of those Egyptian 
miracles, he duplicated some of the early Egyptian miracles there. 
He showed how the curious mixture of sulphur and quicklime when 
water is added to the same can generate a great heat which can 
burst into fire. He also showed how heat can expand air inside the 
column which push one receptacle below forcing liquid water or 
mercury to form a syphon into another reservoir and thus form a 
chain of reactions which makes the huge doors swing open untouched 
by any human hand. Heron showed how a great image can have 
voice like a trumpet by having a chain of similar reactions through 
which a lever is forced to push one half-ball affair down into a vessel 
full of liquid (water) and thus the compressed air as it forces out or 
goes in blows a huge horn attached to it and thus a strange and loud 
trumpet like roaring voice of the idol can be heard. Engineer Heron 
himself built many wonderful Magical numbers. He built one 
decapitated horse that never loses its head, he built one miraculous 
inexhaustible fountain which could never be emptied by anybody. 
Heron built many magical items involving his engineering skill and 
pure mathematics. He built a parlour trick called Eolopile, which 
virtually is the fore-runner of modem steam engine. He kept one 
hollow ball filled with steam fed by pipes from a receptacle full of 
water on a hot oven and fire. The force of the steam caused the 

I > 

hollow ball spin vigorously amid thundering cheers of the admiring 
Orowd. Magic reached great perfection in the hands of Greek- 
engineering mathematician Heron. 

Then came the dark age—centuries filled with fears and strange 
superstitions. Supernatural powers and supernatural agencies were 
treated wiA awe and great fear. Anyone who tried to believe in it 
or tried to practise it meant his sure death. A little accusation from 
fbit ^ghbouT abo ut anyone having uaeardily power meant Id^ deaii 
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t)eing condemned as witches. The persecution of ‘ wilieheB* 
of persons discredited with working evil throng powers ^icery 
went on in full swing. Even Joan Arc was burnt as a witdi in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Devotees of Blackart writes 
“ Chamber’s Journal ” “ incurred the risk of iMing burned as wizards 
or ducked as witches, according to their kind, male and female.” 
It is really an irony of fate. Magic started from Fear in the be¬ 
ginning of civilisation and then Magic was going to die from ^ 

same element Fear. Thus Magic that was born of Fear _was 

now going to be destroyed by the same Fear. Then in the sixteenth 
century Magic was revived again. In this period charlatans flourished 
and they claimed that they can perform ghostly acts if they are pro¬ 
perly remunerated for the same. On Italian sculptor Benvenuto 
Cellini agreed to pay the necessary if real ghostly acts can be shown 
to him by anybody. Benvenuto Cellini, sculptor, goldsmith and 
man-at-arms in his autobiography (“ Memoirs of Cellini, Book I, 
Chapter LXIV ”) has given complete description of the Magical 
seance he attended. The spot chosen for the demonstration of 
producing the ghosts was the Coliseum ruins in Rome and the time 
selected was midnight. Dressed in magician’s weird custume the 
magician treated Cellini and two other guests inside the coliseum 
in the special Magic Circle seance. The names of the other two 
spectators were {a) Vincenzio RomoU and the other a native of 
Pistoja. There were ‘ precious perfumes and fire and drugs of fetid 
odor.’ After the mystic ritual the spirit forms appeared on the 
clouds of smoke. Cellini was fully satisfied and his account of the 
Magic seance reads today like the stories from the Arabian Nights 
In the book Natural Magic, Sir David Vrewster has quoted Cellini’s 
autobiography and has explained it to be feat of Magic lantern slides. 
He says_“it was not produced by any influence upon the imagina¬ 

tions of the spectators, but were actual optical phantasms, or the 
images of pictures or objects produced by one or more concave mirrors 
or lenses.” 

Time rolled on and by the middle of the nineteenth century Magk; 
took a completely new form... .it became a product of science ,wc^ 
it got into the repertoire of the theatrical magician. Big magicians 
flourished of them the names of Cagliostro, Chevalkr 
Friederich Mesmer, St. Germain are most famous. But Bfagic 
flourished in the hands of the French magician Robert Houdpi. 
No wonder that this Robert Houdin is now considered as the Fat^ 

Modern Magic. One American Magician in early lie ^ 
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miidi enomoured by the name of Robert Houdin that he aspired 
to become a big magician and changed his real name from Erich 
Weiss to Houdini that is by adding the letter ‘i* after the word Houdin- 
(i) which will mean ‘ like Houdin.* To become someone like Houdin 
was his only ambition thus he became Houdini. Today this name 
Houdini is a household word for magicians and public all over the 
world. Thanks to the publicity genius of the Americans and clever 
Magic of Houdini... .but that is another matter. 

Robert Houdin invented many new tricks and illusions. His 
most famous item was Aerial Suspension, the secret of which passed 
from India. Because Indian magicians performed that same trick 
long before it was introduced in the programme of Robert Houdin. 
But Robert Houdin certainly polished the act and performed with 
scientific background. Robert Houdin in his famous book Auto¬ 
biography has given accounts of his Magic and his inventions. He 
was certainly a Magician, author and Ambassador. In the year 
1857, at the request of the Government Robert Houdin came out 
of his retirement and gave his most memorable Magic performance, 
Houdin was assigned by the Government to put down a strange and 
growing threat to Algeria, where the natives were creating great 
trouble since the day the French occupied the country. The Alge¬ 
rians were encouraged by the fanatical cult of Algerian magicians 
known as ‘the Marabouts’—who claimed alliance with super¬ 
natural demons. They thought that with the help of the Marabouts 
they will drive the French from their country. The French Govern¬ 
ment sent Robert Houdin to Algeria to prove that the French had, 
not only , superior weapons and army, but also powerful magicians 
who were far superior in power than the Algerian native ones. During 
this time Robert Houdin devised many special feats which the Alge¬ 
rians thought to be genuine power of supernatural agencies. The 
Marabouts were completely befooled by Houdin’s superior magic 
and they stopped fighting against the French. So Robert Houdin’s 
f cultural Ambassadorship to Algeria was magnificently successful. 
From the records it is found that Robert Houdin performed his tricks 
of the Light and Heavey Chest with electro-magnet system. Catching 
the bullet in his teeth, firing the unseen ghost leaving blood stains 
on the plain walls, thanks to the special hollow bullet made of bee- 
wax and graphite and special bullet filled with red liquid etc. Magic 
historian John Mulholland writes—“ Without doubt Houdin's greatest 
contribution to magic was his books ; in them he gave magicians a 
professtoiud attitude, and for the first time set down rules for being 
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a fla[aj^cian. All the earlier books had merely given meagre details 
of how tricks were done. Houdin was the first to describe how to 
do th^ ; there is an enormous difference between knowing how a 
trick works and knowing how to do it.” 

No wonder that this Robert Houdin is now known as ” the father 
of modem magic ” and “ the King of the Conjurors.” 

Magic historian Milbourne Christopher writes—“ Robert Houdin 
was not only a distinguished performer ; more importantly, his 
original presentations had a revolutionary impact on the" five-lhousand- 
year-old art of entertaining deception.” Houdin died on June 13, 
1871....but his life has inspired thousands of youngmen all over 
the world to practise Magic as a hobby and as a profession. Ehrich 
Weiss practically made him foster-father and with his new name 
with an added ‘*i” to Houdin became Houdjni (like Houdin), the 
world famous magician. 

Then on many modern magicians flourished and aic still flourishing 
all over the world with their sensational new tricks and illusions. 
The world is progressing in Science and civiii.-Mition and the An of 
Magic is not lagging behind. Robert Houdin used hi-, seientilic 
knowledge, electricity and magnetism in his Magic. Modem magi¬ 
cians are using raders, radionics, Iran-^islors and television', in their 
presentations. Magicians who died in the Iasi century, ever oui 
f ore-fathers (those non-magicians) who died at that time, if by some 
strange unseen powers they are made brought back alive from 
their graves and burning ghats, they will all probably die at once 
on seeing the wonders of modern science say the telephones, aero¬ 
planes, rockets, motor cars, cinemas and other commonplace scientific 
inventions, not to speak about the improved wonders of Modern 
Magic. In the Magic show of today the modern magicians use special 
lighting devices, they project scenes of water, cloud, sea waves, snow¬ 
falls, devastating fire much to the wonder of the modern audience. 
They use sterio-phonic music as well as three dimensional sound 
effects. The instruments are made of stainless steel tubings, special 
alluminium alloys that are very light but strong, the materials used 
are special nylons painted in fluorescent colours that glow' in the 
ultra-violet lights. All the modern techniques arc there to help the 
modern magician in producing his magnificent Magic Show'. 

In India, Magic is very very ancient. It is recorded in the old 
epics, the books on Tantra Shastras, and the Atharba Veda. It 
is a pity that there are no ancient book on Indrajal. Its masters kept 
it as a secret and handed it over from preceptor to pupil, father to 
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son maintaining its great secret. This too much secrecy has killed 
Magic in India. It has gone to the graves with its masters. From 
the little remnants received here and there, from the travelling gypsies 
Oaduwallahs) who perform it as a means for their livelihood modern 
Magic stands on a revived form. The Art once practised by Royalty 
like King Vikramaditya, King Bhoja and Queen Bhanumati it has 
come to the pavements only due to the neglect of the intelligentia. 
It is a good sign that educated young Indians are now earnest to 
revive Indian Magic so that it can claim its seat in the Magic firma¬ 
ment of the world. Now the Golden Age of the Art of Magic has 
come. Top-ranking, educated, cultured people of India and even 
the Government of India has accepted the art of Indrajal. The 
most important magazines and newspapers are publishing articles 
on Magic in their valuable pages, the readers are taking great interest 
in them, which obviously prove that the Magic of Magic has proved 
again. 



SOUNDS AND THE MUSICAL SYMBOL 

Prof, S. B. Sensarma 
Lecturer in Bengali, S. S. College, Jiaganj 

Sound moves in two directions and has two possible alternatives. 
It may be a mere “ pattering on the ear,” delightful in itself, but 
from the point of view of explicit significance quite negligible, or 
it may become a vehicle of ideas, a system of signals or symbols 
whose sensuous quality is utterly negligible, in which the sound is 
forgotten completely in the sense. We might, for example, go for 
a day paying exclusive attention to the quality of voices and the 
syllables they uttered, or in a foreign country where we did not know 
the language we might be absorbed completely by the melody of 
what was being said. Sound as a vehicle of significance is 
language, which is turned into poetry or prose or into an art. But the 
purely aural qualities of it may be exploited and that exploitation 
is music, signifying in a logical sense, nothing, but aesthetically of 
the first, and often emotionally of the most poignant importance. 

Music, too, illustrates the principle of all the arts, that of being 
sensuous in its basis and ranging in its possibility of appeal to the 
most abstract and intellectual of effects and appeals. The appeal 
of music has, like that of the other arts, an explicit and obvious 
physical basis. The pitch of a note is determined by the presence 
of overtones, its intensity is dependent upon the amplitude of vibra¬ 
tion, its quality by its relative position in the scale. 

The tones at the disposal of Indian musicians are, of course, 
arbitrary, and some of the newer music is indicating how arbitrary 
the selection is. But out of these tones an infinite variety of com¬ 
binations is possible. The tones of music, like the separate sounds 
of syllables, may be pleasant. But even more than the sound in 
words, the character of musical effect depends on their succession. 
Music is above all a temporal art, and its effect is that of a succession 
of tones, each of which qualifies the aesthetic effect of the succeeding. 

It is to be pointed out that much of our sensations are memories 
rather than sensations, and in music the feeling tone of any note is 
immensely affected by the tonal sequence in which it appears. Tones 
themselves, like colours, are pleasant or unideasant, and are, without 
reference to their associations, sharp or stinging or sweet or soft rsfs 
loud and there are specific nervous corrdbttiosis to* scadi kind aad 
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indeed to each nuance of tone. Tones, moreover, like any other 
sensations, evoke memories and associations. Some tones like those 
of a trumpet are warlike ; other like those of violins and flutes are 
sylvan and tender. But the separate tonal effects of tones are inci¬ 
dental to their functions in that rhythmic—melodic—process which 
is a musical composition. A melody is a chord taken piecemeal 
and suspended through time. A note sets a given musical expecta¬ 
tion which the melodic development fulfills. The whole elaborate 
construction of the most intricate musical composition is simply a 
complication of the melodic development of notes in a scale and 
ton.cs with harmonic relations to each other. However complicated 
nmsic becomes, it is, au fond, simply notes in a melody and notes 
in chord. But the notes have not simply a melodic relation to each 
other in a succession moments and a harmonic relation to others 
at an instant in harmony. Notes occur in a rhythm, and, as in 
poetry, the rhylhn'i of music is its fundamental hypnosis, and for 
the same reasons. Rhythm enables us to hear music with economical 
comprehension ; the tones fall into easily apprehensible units. But 
the beat of music has a more imperious utility than that it permits 
apprehension. Our own bodily machinery has a rhythmical charac¬ 
ter ; we are creatures whose fundamental processes of living are 
rhythmic, and creatures, too, whose rhythms are subtly affected by 
those rhythms external to us that come to us through the ear. Our 
whole emotional life has rhythmic character and quality. Our very 
tlioughts come to us in an ebb and flow. 

To rhythms in music the rhythms in our consciousness are extra¬ 
ordinarily responsive. A change in beat is for the moment a change 
in our own being. The subtler beats and variations of symphonic 
music affect the consciousness of more circumspect and civilised 
listeners. In the languorous luxury of the love motifs in Tagore, 
the rhythmic beat of the dances in Shyama and Chandalika, quite 
apart from subtler effects, the mere animal control enforced by the 
rhythmic basis of the music is responsible for the musical effect. 
There is something imperious about the sound of music that is lacking 
to any other art. We either do not listen to music or in listening 
to it become for the time being one with its time and rhythm, con¬ 
fluent with its own rhythmic process. 

But while rhythm is the basis and in a certain sense the substance 
it is fiot the whole of music. It is the generic condition of all music 
but it is not the specific being of any. The latter may be said to lie 
fatiber in the melodic line, along which the attention moves, only 
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more poignantly and intimately than the attention moves with tlw 
lines of a painting. When one is absorbed by music, one lives 
for the time being along the progression of that rise and fall, deviation 
and resolution of tones which constitute melody. The life of the 
melody, that abstract and spaceless theme singing through time, 
is the life of the listener. Our own will, in Biswanatha’s luminous 
mythology, is objectified in the surge and complication of the music. 

The pleasures of music flow from this triple fact of tone, rhythm, 
and melody. The enjoyment of all three may be purely sensuous in 
character. Wc may merely luxuriate vaguely or with precision in 
the abstract and objectless world of sounds, discriminating separate 
tones in their liquid loveliness of violin or flute, or their resonance 
of bars ; we may loiter along with the melody in the devious wan¬ 
derings from the tonic note and in its return. We may glory in the 
purely physical excitement of a whole orchestral outburst of harmony 
or a kaleidoscopic cascade of sound. However complex the sensa¬ 
tions of music may be—and there is no limit almost to which musical 
sensibility and the resources of orchestration are bound—^the enjoy¬ 
ment may be purely sensational, an elaborate patter upon the ear, 
but none the less a patter. 

To the more disciplined musical intelligence, music may come 
to be more than a pyrotechnic attack upon the eardrum, a splendid 
fireworks of sound. There is perhaps no other art where the pleasures 
of mere form are more marvelous in complexity, more intellectual 
in essence, in quality more pure. The complication of musical 
structure is indeed expressible only in music itself, for neither lan¬ 
guage nor life permits such involution and internal raticulation as 
is possible in those edifices, transiently existent in time, that we call 
musical compositions. These structures are intellectual in essence ; 
they are musical essences or ideas internally related to each other. 
A musical score is, without being played, of compelling absorption 
to the trained musician, it is a realm of Platonic ideas dialectically 
related to each other. It was something of this sort that Tagore 
had in mind when he said that an adequate symphony would be a 
complete metaphysical transcript of existence. The world of musical 
form is thoroughly abstract; it exists nowhere save in itself, but its 
complications and its clarities transcend those that any other realm 
of being reveals. What wc call the external world is largely a syste¬ 
matic inference from data received through the eye. 

The world heard in music is a construction inferred froih the 
ear. We can imagine eyeless creatures to whom 4 world of soimd 
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is the only reality. And to the human temporarily absorbed in 
listening, who shall say that a Mozart symphony or one by Tagore 
is not, for the time being, a completely real world, far more perspica¬ 
cious and congenial than the realm, strident and confused, in which 
our practical logic and imagination are compelled to live. 

Nor is there any art where the pleasures of form are so pure. 
Music exists truly nowhere save as heard or as imagined in audible 
terms. It is always nine-tenths memory or premonition, since what 
is given at any instant is only one tone or one harmonious compli¬ 
cation of tones. Music is bodiless and lives only as rhythmic life 
heard through a brief sequence of moments in time. Its instruments 
are material, since the most unearthly of music must be played on 
wood, on brass, and on string. Its appeal is through the physio¬ 
logical apparatus of the ear. But to the experienced listener, the 
sensous quality of musical sounds is the incidental feature, though 
the delightful one, of those pure and subtle relations which are the 
genious of musical invention. Philosophers and poets seeking an 
image for the total operations of things have thought to cl'led a 
music of the spheres. A great and comprehensive symphony is a 
universe in itself, and the listener’s imagination is freed from the 
logic of things and affairs, to live for a time in that pure and abstract 
mathematics of sound. 

One of the curiosities of music is that this objectless realm 
of sounds, irrelevant to anything but its own internal relations, 
should have so compelling an emotional effect on the listener. For 
this art cannot be treated merely as sensous titillation or as a mathe¬ 
matical pleasure. Its universal appeal, the poignancy of its effect 
on even the most intellectual of listeners or the most sensuously 
susceptible, demand some inquiry. Music is, for all its abstractness 
and its apparent meaninglessness, profoundly and subtly related 
to emotion. How is it that .sounds signifying nothing .should come 
at moments to mean, as it were, every thing or many things to many 
listeners ? How is it that an art which is no language at all should 
come to be described, even metaphorically, as a universal language ? 

The hypnosis of music has already been attributed to the funda¬ 
mental fact of rhythm, to which we respond not merely with the ear 
but with the whole movement of our bodies and the dominant tempo 
df our imaginations. If we pay attention to music at all, we axe 
rufllifid : along on its current and become, in no trivial sense, part 
current ourselves. 
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But it is not rhythm alone which can explain the emotional effects 
of music. Part of the intimate and moving appeal of music is, as 
Dhurjjatiprasad suggests, to be attributed to the fact that music 
retains, even in its complex forms, a quality lyric and personal, an 
echo or an approximation of the human voice. The violin sings 
and all music is thinkable as a kind of complicated singing. All 
that direct and unmistakable personal address which is native to 
the human voice is indigenous, loo, to most music. There are sounds, 
too, in music that recall characteristic moods and crises in our non¬ 
musical experience. 

It may be thunderous or plaintive, sad or soothing, like analogous 
sounds of those moods in ordinary life. There is indeed a cheap 
kind of musical exploitation of elfects of Nature in music, an in¬ 
strumental onomatopoeia, in which the crash of thunder, the singing 
birds, the ripple of water, the hissing of storm and sea may be imi¬ 
tated. But it is only by such imitation that the subtlest emotional 
effects of music are contrived. Rather the movement of a melody, 
though it expresses nothing specific, in some unspecified way awakens 
a whole reverberation of ner\ous response. In real life our emo¬ 
tional icspoiiscs tend to go o\er into action, or to become absorbed 
by some object. In music, the sounds that provoke some reverberant 
response are the only objects upon which that response can be made. 
The very music that rouses us appeases us ; in the sounds that give 
us stimulation we find our peace. 

There is, of course, a sense in which music is utterly inadequate 
to express emotion at all. Tones are tones, melodies are tonal rela¬ 
tions in time ; harmonics are tonal relations at an instant. They 
can, none of them, say what language can say specifically or what 
some situation in life can specifically exemplify. But just because 
music cannot be specific it can render with voluminousness and 
depths the general atmosphere or aura of emotion, it can suggest 
love, though no love in particular; worship or despair, though it 
may not say who is worshipped or what is the cause of the despair. 
Into the same music, therefore, a hundred different listeners will 
pour their own specific histories and desires. A thousand differmt 
sorrows and a thousand different joys will be called to focus by the 
same musical material. And the very fact that there is nothing 
definitive or exclusive in the emotional atmosphere of a given com¬ 
position will make it all the more accessible as a means of cathamis 
or relief for the listener. Words are too brittle and chiselled, life too 
rigid and conventional to exhaust all the infinity of human emotional 
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response. The infinite sinuousness, nuance, and complexity of music 
enable it to speak in a thousand different accents to a thousand 
different listeners, and to say with noncommittal and moving inti¬ 
macy what no language would acknowledge or express and what 
no situations in life could completely exhaust or make possible. 

This art of sound, then at first hearing so completely spontaneous, 
at closer examination so disciplined and mathematical, at once stin- 
gingly sensuous and austerely intellectual, has more consequence on 
life and society than might be imagined. In its twin freedom and 
control, it is an anagram of what a civilised society might be. In 
its intellectual structure and clarity it offers an audition of such 
rationality as no society has as yet exemplified. In its unspoken 
but deeply uttered refinement of emotion, it makes the passions and 
crises of this world seem awkward and gross. Plato imagined philo¬ 
sophy as a finer kind of music. And he suggested what is apparently 
fantastic : that a refined musical sensibility might be the most civi¬ 
lising of educational instruments. For a mind educated to musical 
form and an imagination refined to the finesse of musical emotion 
cannot remain completely gross in the contacts of life. Moral and 
musical taste may not be altogether unrelated. Foi- a rational civi¬ 
lisation would in its sensuous beauty, its emotional delicacy, and 
its intellectual order be very like the noblest and the sweetest in 


music. 



BUDDHISM AND THE WC«LD PEACE 

Dr. Ramchandra Gupta 

S(»ne centuries become memorable in the history to give biiHi 
to great men. Sixth century B.C. was remarkable in many countries 
for the spiritual ferment and intellectual upheaval. In India, we 
had Mahavlra and Buddha, in China Leo Tzu and Confittius, in 
Iran Zarathustra and in Greece Parmenides and Empedocles. In 
that century many notable great teachers worked upon their inheri¬ 
tance and developed many new points of view. The Buddha, with 
whom we are mainly and exclusively concerned here, did not feel 
that he was announcing a new religion. He was born, grew up and 
died a Hindu. He was restating with a new emphasis the ancient 
idc-ils of the Indo-Aryan civilization. “ Even so have I, monks, 
seen an ancient way, an ancient road followed by the whollyaw akerwd 
ones of olden time... .Along that have I gone, and the matters that 
I have come to know fully as I was going along it, I have told the 
mo.iks, the nuns, men and women, lay-followers, even, monks, this 
Brahmafaring, brahmacarya that is prosperous and flourishing, 
widespread and widely known, become popular in short, well ma<k 
manifest for gods and men.” 

The quest of religious India has been for the incomparable safety, 
fearlessness, abhaya, mok^, nirvana. It is quite natural for a man 
to elevate himself above earthly things, to go out from the world 
of sense to free his soul from the trammels of existence and ^oss 
materiality, to break through the darkness into the world of spirit 
of light. The Buddha aimed at a spiritual existence in which aU 
selfish craving is extinct and with it every fear and passoin. It is 
a state of perfect inward peace, accompanied by the conviction of 
having attained spiritual freedom. The Buddha did not accept a 
fatalistic view. He did not believe that man has no control over 
his future. He, on the contrary, asserted that a man can work out 
his own future, become an Arftat, and attain nirvom. The Buddha 
utilized the Hindu inheritance to correct some of its expressioiis. 
He came to fulfil and not to destroy the Hindu religion. As a matter 
of fact, he stood as an outstanding representative of Tmfia’s reli^qua 
tradition. Roughly, Buddha’s teachings may be divided iitto two 
sections ; (1) Philosophical, and (2) Moral. Both ttte sections are 
so Mderwoveia that cannot understood properly wittwut % 
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correct knowledge of the other. The fundamental principle of Buddha’s 
philosophy is the theo^ of causation or dependent organisation. 
According to this theory, the continuous existence of a being is like 
a wheel of causes and effects. Ignorance gives rise to actions, and 
then, in turn, come consciousness, phenomena, the six senses, contact, 
feeling, craving grasping, becoming, birth and suffering. If the lasj 
effect is to be destroyed, the priraaiy cause (ignorance) will also be 
destroyed automatically. Another important theory of Buddha is 
regarding the Four Noble Truths. The first truth is that all suffering 
has a cause. The second truth is that all existence is full of suffering. 
The third I ruth is that suffering can be made to come to an end, and 
the last is that there is a way to end suffering, There is a criticism 
ngvainsL these principles, but here we are not concerned with that as 
the scope of our problem is very limited. We, therefore, proceed 
to the main theme of his philosophy. According to Buddha, the 
cessation of suffering is called nirvana, the Simminn bnntim, beyond 
logical reasoning and beyond description. It is not a negative condi¬ 
tion, but a positive and unconditioned state realized by the mind. 
Now the question arises. How can this nirvana be attained ? The 
answer is “ by the Fourth Noble Truth,”—the Noble Eightfold path. 
It is also called the middle path by which the wayfarer avoids the 
two extremes. The Buddha’s theory of middle path corresponds 
to Aristotle’s ethical theory, widely known as ‘ The Nicomachean 
Ethics,’ but the former theory is based on the sound metaphysical 
conception of life, while the latter theory rests on the working prin¬ 
ciple of adjustment in life. 

During the Buddha’s time, the ascetics often observed fasts, 
exposed themselves to fires around them and slept upon spikes think¬ 
ing that the mind was exalted by torturing the body. On the con¬ 
trary, the Epicureans of Europe, the self-indulgent seekers thought 
nothing of this world and the next, of rebirth, karma and its fruit, 
and lived the lives of luxury and sin. The Buddha’s path followed 
neither, but led to vision, knowledge, tranquillity, and nirvana. Each 
step, in the process, contributes something additional in the upward 
march towards the ideal. The first step is the right view. If one’s 
view is wrong, his determination is bound to be faulty. The second 
step is ri^t mental resolve which is the foundation of all great achieve¬ 
ment, provided it is based on right view. The third step is right 
speech which results from right resolve and right determination. 
The fourth step is right action which is always preceded by right 
speech and ri^t and firm determination. Right Uvdihood which 
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is the fifth step is the outcome of right action. Wrong means of 
livelihood are those which cause suffering to others. The skth step 
is right effort which consists in strenuous endeavour by a person for 
his own mental and moral elevation. Right-mindfulness, the seventh 
step, is the attention paid to the activities and weaknesses of one’s 
body and mind. The last step in the middle path is right concen¬ 
tration, the fixing of the mental faculties on a single subject. This 
philosophy of life, when applied to the world of politics, .implies 
clearly world peace. But this peace is not a condition of unstable 
political equilibrium but rather a stable mind purified from all feelings 
of antagonism and thoroughly permeated by that impersonal and 
universal love which the Buddhists call maitri. Buddhism works 
from within outwards. Its hierarchy enjoys no international diplo¬ 
matic status, and chooses to act not by means of behind the scenes 
political wirepulling but by the open practice and propaganda of the 
pacific teachings of the Buddha as India is doing. The peace which 
is not universal is no peace at all. The conclusion of a private peace 
between two or more nations, to the exclusion of the remainder, is, 
in rcaliiy, impossible. Such a peace, in any way, would threaten 
the security of any other stale ; even its observance would be on no 
higher a moral plane than the honesty that is popularly supposed 
to exist among thieves. This is what actually happens in case of most 
of the nations today. These nations are manoeuvring against the 
weaker and smaller nations in order to maintain their international 
status quo, and the w'orld peace, to the greatest extent, has been 
threatened. India, having accepted Asoka’s great ideal of dharma- 
vijaya or conquest of righteousness, it was inevitable that this Buddhist 
maitri, or love and goodwill towards all, should form the ultimate 
spiritual basis of her policy of dynamic neutrality in world affairs. 
India’s foreign policy based on panchashila advocates clearly for the 
world peace. India believes in the principle of love and co-existence 
through mutual benefit and understanding. India’s foreign policy 
is based on sound religious and intellectual inheritance unlike that of 
European nations. It is the raison deirc of the fact that while, 
working unremittingly for the world peace, the go\'crnment of India 
consistently refuses to align itself with any power bloc. Such an 
attitude has naturally drawn her closer to those Buddhist countries 
of South East Asia, whose respective policies are mostly inspired 
by the same ideal. But it can, in no way, be said that such a rela¬ 
tionship would imply hostile attitude of any kind towards any other 
ectmtry or group of countries. In fact, it is not a political group 
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bftsed on exclusive love and limited loyalties but it is rather a gradually 
expanding centre radiating to the world the impersonal, universal 
and neutral power of Maitri. It is in this context that one must 
view the government of India’s efforts for close relationship with 
the countries of Asia. It is because Buddhism can alone provide 
the sound basis for these efforts that its political implications for 
Asia, and through Asia for the world, are so enormous and so im¬ 
portant. 



THE POSITION OF GOD IN ADVAITA 
PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. Devaprasad BHArrAcnARVYA, M.A., D.Phil. (Cal.) 

Sripat Singh College, JiaganJ, West Bengal 

According to Advaitism “ Creation is understood as mani¬ 
festation in the Soil of Mayil ” ' and the Creator of such a creation 
can only be mayic and anirvacya. Creation in time is as much an 
anirvacya appearance as is the world that is a product of the creative 
act. However, the God of religion who creates and sustains the 
world is not any way in a better position than the self-contradictory 
and illusory world. God of religion is different from the Absolute 
Brahman. This tendency of viewing God as different from the 
Absolute is also evident in the Western Philosophy. For example, 
Bradley distinguishes between God of religion and the Absolute. 
Bradley - says, “ God, for me, has no meaning outside of the reli¬ 
gious consciousness and that essentially is practical. The Absolute 
for me cannot be God. because in the end the Absolute is related 
to nothing and there cannot be any practical relation between it and 
the finite will. When you begin to worship God or the universe 
and make it the object of religion, you in that moment have trans¬ 
formed it. It has become something forthwith which is less than 
the universe.” According to the Advaitin it is only in the interests 
of the adorers that the Absolute is imagined to have names and 
forms (cf. Sadhakanam hitarthaya Brahmano rupakalpana). Like 
all other objects of knowledge Hvara is an object of knowledge of the 
adorer and as such 14vara is no less anirvacya than other objects. 
Unlike the God of religion the Absolute Brahman of the Advaitin 
is not and cannot be related to anything else and there is also no 
real tie between the world and Brahman. True relation expects 
that the relate should be equally real. But there Brahman and the 
world belong to two different states of existence. Brahman is the 
Absolute existence whereas the world has only Vyavaharika existence. 
Like God Brahman cannot maintain a genuine relation to the world. 
So Prof. Hocking beautifully remarks, “ What we need to worship 
is the seminal disturbing, creating and destroying principle of Reality ; 
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for which purpose would not Siva be a better Deity than Brahman, 
the ineffable and indifferent ” (The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience, P. 186). Modern Western philosopher like Dewas 
Hicks also makes a distinction between God and the Absolute. 
Prof. Hicks says, “ The totality of things, or what philosophers nanje 
the Absolute, cannot be identified with God, so long as God is con¬ 
ceived as a Self-Conscious Being. What philosophers designate the 
Absolute must include God and other minds, the world of nature 
and the world of values, not indeed as isolated and disconnected 
entities, but rather as ultimately related to one another and more 
especially to God and as thus forming a system or coherent unity.” ® 
But in this connection it must be made clear that the Absolute of 
the Absolutist in western philosophy is not Brahman of the Advaitin. 
Firstly, it can be pointed out ‘ In western philosophy, the Absolute 
has been conceived either as the negation of the relative or as the 
Synthetic Unity of the world of relations and distinctions. The 
Absolute as the total negation of the world of relativity must be 
entirely unknown and unknowable as Herbert Spencer contends. 
The Absolute conceived as the unifying principle of the relative world 
is in some respects dependent upon the world as the world is depen¬ 
dent upon the Absolute, as Hegel and his followers contend.’ '* 
Obviously, Brahman of the Advaitin is not unknown and unknowable 
since Brahma^ is nothing short of the pure consciousness. Secondly, 
these western Absolutist Philosophers commit the fallacy of mutual 
dependence in supposing that the world depends upon the Absolute 
and the Absolute depends upon the world. The Advaitin is em¬ 
phatic in his assertions that if the Absolute really depends upon the 
world, then the Absolute will cease to be the Absolute. Hegelian 
Philosopher, as the Advaitin points out cannot make any distinction 
between the world and the Absolute. In Hegel there is a line of 
distinction between Reality and Existence. Reality is a category 
which is in antithesis to Negation. The world of inter-connected 
system of things is Existence. According to Hegel ” The Absolute 
again is the highest category that includes every other category. 
And because it is the highest ull—inclusive category, we may say 
that the Absolute is both Existence and Being, the lowest category 
with which his dialectic starts. But the reverse cannot be true in jhe 
same sense.” * According to Advaitism, however, there is no dis?- 
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tinction between existence and Reality- The existence which is hot 
reality at the same time is only false existence and false existence is 
no existence. The Absolute Reality is Absolute existence. The 
Absolute Reality minus existence is no Reality at all. According 
to Neo-Hegelian philosopher like Bradley appearances in some trans¬ 
muted form may find room in the Absolute. In transmuted form 
appearances are said to be without self-contradiction and self-dis¬ 
crepancy (but these two constitute appearance). If there is no self- 
contradiction in appearance, then it ceases to be appearance and 
there can be no meaning in saying that appearances without self- 
contradiction can find room in the Absolute. Thus the Advaitin 
observes that the Absolute of the western Absolutistic school suffers 
contradiction. Moreover, throughout the Process of occurents some 
aspect of the thing is always continuant, otherwise, we could not say 
that milk is changed into curd or curdling can happen only to milk. 
So it follows from this that if the appearance undergoes a change 
merely in the Absolute, some aspect of the world (i.e. some con¬ 
tradiction) would also persist in the Absolute. But it is absolutely 
meaningless to posit some contradiction in that which is completely 
uncontradiclcd. The Absolute of the Absolutist is a system. But 
the Advaitin will never admit his Brahman as any system. System 
is after all a fabric of infinite relations and it cannot occupy the 
position of the Absolute Brahman. Dr. Sastri * clearly states, “A 
System is more a creation of reason than a reality, for a System has 
no meaning and cannot exist without the implication of relations, 
and relations have meaning to an interpretative consciousness. But 
when the System is called subjective or objective, it is clear that it 
cannot be truth for truth denies relations. We can understand any 
necessity of truth entering into a system of relation. This 
necessity can be either internal or external. If it is external, it implies 
the existence of something besides the absolute truth. If it is in¬ 
ternal, absolute becomes a system. But the absolute and system 
are two incompatible concepts.” However, the system on the 
Advaitic view falls within the realm of anirvacya appearances. The 
system, be it objective or subjective cannot discard objects and sub¬ 
jective facts because the system is not a system of the void but a 
system of the subject and the Object with names and forms. On 
the Advaitic view the Subject and the object and the Subject-Object 
relation are all anirvacya. Hence, the Absolute as a System, canitot 
escape the charge of anirvacyatva. In spite of the fact that the 
^ Dr. Ashutosb Sastri— Samkar DiahcHra p. 15. 
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westean Absolutist makes a distinction between God of religion and 
the Absolute there is a distinction which is obvious between the 
Absolute Brahman of the Advaitin and the Absolute of the western 
Absolutist philosopher. Prof. Malk&ni^ aptly says, “ The Subject 
that is necessarily related to the object constitutes together with the 
latter a whole which is itself objective. It can be known and l^ipg 
known it is naturally transcended. The ‘ whole of the Subject and 
the Object ’ thus gives place to an Objective whole ; and an objec¬ 
tive whole is spurious whole. It can be transcended and demands 
to be transcended. It demands a higher-grade subject, that is 
Subject only and never an object to be known. This is the pure 
subject. All objects of all grades have a necessary reference to it, 
because it alone reveals them for what they are. The pure Subject 
has no reference to anything whatsoever. The only relation it sus¬ 
tains to the objects it reveals is that of false identity. In otlier words, 
the objects achieve a semblance of reality through their relation to 
this Subject, but the subject itself achieves nothing through the 
relation, because it is in itself and essentially unrelated.” 

According to Advaitism this is the falsity of appear.inoes that 
they are eternally cancelled in the Absolute Brahman {cf. Svanis- 
thaniravachhinna Prakuratanirupita Visesyatasamanadhikarariatyan- 
tabhava Pratiyogitvammithyatvam) . With one instance the Advaitic 
position can be made clear. Threads are the material cause of the 
cloth. The cloth, if it is at all in existence, must exist in the threads 
which are the material cause of the cloth. But if there is absolute 
negation of the cloth in the threads wc cannot say that the cloth 
resictes in threads or that the cloth is real. Similarly, Brahman is 
the material cause of the world. But Brahman and the world belong 
to two different levels of the existence and the world cannot resdly 
reside in Brahman. For instance, the rope belongs to phenomenal 
order of existence and the illusory snake has only illusory or Prati- 
bhS^ika order of existence. The illusory and contradicted snake 
cannot in any true sense reside in the rope. However, if the worid 
does not reside in the material cause Brahman, the world cannot 
but be false. So writes Madhusudan Saraswati “ Tatra tantupadam 
upldxnaparam Etena upadananistha atyantabhava Pratyogitva 
laksanamithyitva siddhih.” Now the question may arise whether 
the absolute negation of the world in the Absolute Brahman is em¬ 
pirical or metaphysical. It cannot be empirical because if it be 


^ Mfilkaoi, G. R.—4 De/ence of Jdealiam, Philosophical Quarterly, April, 19fi0. 
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empirical, it will prove nothing. Again the negation of the world 
in Brahman will stand as a second reality and the Sruti ‘ Ekamevad- 
vitiyam ’ will suffer. The Advaitih replies, absolute non-existence 
of the world in Brahman when coupled with Brahma^ will not affect 
Advaitism. Mandana Mi:5ra in his Brahma Siddhi clearly points 
out, “ Pare tu dvividha dharma bhavarupa abhiiva rupanceti Tatra 
abhavarupa na advaitam Vighnanti (P, 4). For these reasons the 
world cannot be real in the Absolute Reality. But the Absolutist 
of Western Idealism cannot ultimately distinguish between the Abso¬ 
lute and the world and discard the world from the sphere of the 
Absolute. So the Absolute of Western Idealism reduces itself to 
self-contradictory appearance for the Advaitin. 

Now we set ourselves to reconsider the claims of God as Saksin 
and as omnipresent from the Advaitic standpoint. Without assuming 
the principle of nescience all-knowingness of God cannot be main¬ 
tained at all. The only explanation of the omniscience of God that 
we can have is that the seif-contradictory world-appearance is but 
the modification of nescience and in it there is reflection of the Abso¬ 
lute Brahman. This is the all-knowingne .s of God. Modifications 
of nescience regarding past objects and feelings limited by past objects 
1 eave their traces behind them. Thus in regard to the past the omnis¬ 
cience of God is maintained. God knows the future as the potter 
knows the form of the pot to be created. If we do not accept this 
explanation and do not call this world an indescribable appearance 
or a product of ignorance, omniscience of the agent-God will remain 
unproven. The question will be inevitable whether the all-knowing¬ 
ness is through the six ways of knowing or through Perception alone. 
The first alternative is untenable because all means of knowing cannot 
be applied at once. If the ways of knowing are for God merely 
successive or alternative the position of God will be no better than 
that of us. Perception being inapplicable to the minutest particles, 
atoms and molecules (which are always to be inferred and never to 
be perceived) cannot ensure the omniscience for God. The Yogic, 
intuition is of no help. The Yogin can have unobstructed vision 
only in regard to that which is acquired by him through his penitence. 
Thus Omniscience of God is not through the function or modification 
of the internal organ. Even when all lines of the picture are wiped 
out, the picture in an unmanifested state lives in the canvas, so when 
all objects are dissolved they leave their traces in nesience and this 
cosmic nescience is known by the witnessing-intelligence. But nes¬ 
cience is no reality to be really witnessed by the witnessing-intelligence. 
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In respect of mere self-contradiction or self-discrepancy the world- 
appearance and the rabbit’s horn stand on a par and if there is no 
meaning in witnessing rabbit’s horn, there can also be no meaning 
in witnessing the world-appearance. Again, logically speaking, the 
witnessing-intelhgence or the Isvara-Saksin remains within the Sub¬ 
ject-Object relation and cannot be pure. Saksin is almost the same 
as Brahman because both are Svaprakas. But in Brahma^ there 
is no trace of objective awareness, on the other hand, in the wit- 
nessing-intelligence there is an immediate awareness of the mind, 
mental modifications and all other avidyaka creations {cf. also, Saksat 
drastari Samyak Jnanam-Panini 5/2/91). The Saksin is a passive 
witness, but it is yet a witness and world is not ended in it. So the 
Saksin is not pure Brahmaii. Laksmidhara also in his Advaitama- 
karanda clearly states that Saksitva cannot be ultimate or metaphysical 
(Cetyoparagarupa me Saksitapi na tattviki, upalaksana meveyam 
nistaranga cidambudhed—v/Vic Advaita Makaranda SI. 20 with 
Rasabhi Vyanjika Commentary). Finally, God has inherent dilfer- 
erences (Svagatabhedas) created by the individual and the world 
(Jiva and Jagat). Differences being indescribable appearances God 
holding inherent differences (Svagatabheda Viiiista) cannot but be 
an indescribable appearance, a phenomenal relational appearance 
in the test of Pure reason. We feel the dire necessity of God so long 
as we are confined to the Vyavahraika plane of existence and do not 
care to consider the world in all seriousness; but so soon as the 
intuitive realisation of the ultimate Realiity dawns the world and 
its creator God are dissipated for ever. God “ is a phase or the ex¬ 
pression of the absolute through the force of nature, and the ex¬ 
pression will last so long as the objects to which the expression is 
related will last” * The creator God and the world are anirvacya 
and mayic. 

8 Swami Abhedananda— Our rdation to the Absolute, pp. 196-197. 



HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE PANDAVA 
EMPIRE IN THE MAHABHARATA 

Nanimadhab Chaudhuri, M.A. 

In its main story the Mahabharata is concerned with the Middle 
Country and Western India and the Kuru and Yadava tribes. Com¬ 
pared with the Ramayana which is mainly concerned with the Eastern 
India it shows, as its lists of rivers, territories, peoples and holy places 
prove, that it knew the whole country from the trans-Himalayan 
regions in the north to Ceylon in the south and from the far off ridges 
of the eastern Himalayas in the east to the western sea. Many of 
its accounts indicate that the Brahmanical religion and social system 
had spread over the whole country known to it. It is noteworthy 
that in mentioning the northern, eastern, western and southern peoples 
outside the Midland it appears to be free from the bias against peoples 
outside the Midland, the early stronghold of orthodoxy, which 
characterises some of the Brahraanas, Sutras and even some of the 
Puranas which ape them. 

In the political picture of India which the main story of the Maha¬ 
bharata gives there are many important points calling for notice but 
attention is focussed here on a particular aspect of it. It is the aspect 
of united India under the Pandavas. The importance of this aspect 
of the picture unfolded in the Mahabharata lies in the fact that out 
of the mass of early Indian literature the Mahabharata gives us the 
first picture of a politically united India under a central power. The 
significance of this point has been overlooked. One finds a brilliant 
picture of the imperial court at Hastinapur and imperial power. 
One finds varied but substantially uniform lists of territories included 
in the empire. Along with other points of information these lists 
give the reader information about the geographical constituents of 
ancient India as recognised by early Indian writers. 

The picture of united India which the Epic unfolds is pieced 
together from details given in several lists of territories, kings, princes 
and tribes given in the Sabha Parva. The occasion was the per¬ 
formance of the Rajasuya yajna by Yudhisthira. The sacrifice could 
be performed only after the subjugation of all the princes of tbe 
country. Rajasuya Yajna was performed by Emperor Jarasandha 
of Magadha, a contemporary of the Pandavw aocordiBg lo the Epfo. 
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He ruled over a vast empire and was so mighty that he kept eighty 
kings whom he had defeated, imprisoned in the hill-fortresses of his 
capital Girivraja. When after his installation on the throne at 
Hastinapur Yudhisthira felt that he might perform this yajna he 
summoned Krishna, his adviser in all matters, to his court. Krishna 
pointed out that so long as Jarasandha lived there was little chance 
for Yudhisthira to have his desire fulfilled. Yudhisthira was on 
the point of giving up the idea but Krishna held out hope before 
him. He had his own accounts to settle with the emperor of Magadha. 
He had driven away his tribe from their original habitat to Mathura 
and from Mathura to distant Kathiawar. He also kept a number 
of princes of his tribe closely related to him prisoners at Girivraja. 
In the ambition of Yudhisthira he saw a chance of retaliation. He 
not only held out hopes but also spelled out a plan for getting rid 
of Jarasandha by stratagem. 

After the death of Jarasandha four of the Pandava brothers 
started at the head of four armies for the conquest of the whloe 
country as the first step to the performajice of the Rajsuya. We get 
in the first instance an account giving details of the conquests of the 
four brothers and extraction of tributes from the defeated parties. 
The states, territories, kings and tribes in the east subjugated by the 
Pandavas included among others, king Bhagadatta of Pragjotish 
king of the Yavanas, Paundra Vasudeva (a famous figure in the Epic 
as tlie rival of Vasudeva-Krishna, the hero of the Epic), kings of the 
Kirata country, Magadha, Sumha, Vanga etc. ; in the north Kashmir, 
Uttara Kuru country (Tibet ?), Manas Sarovara region, Bahlikas, 
Daradas etc. ; Avanti, Mahismati, Odhra, Kalinga, Dravida, Pandya, 
Kerala etc. in the south ; in the west all the kings and tribes up to 
the sea including Sakas, Yavanas, Pahnavas, Barbaras etc. There 
is a second list of princes invited to the yajna. Among them were 
the kings of Sindhudesa, king of Pragjotish, Mleccha princes of the 
coastal countries, princes of the hill tribes, kings of Kuntal and 
Malwa, the Dravida king, kings of Kashmir, Simhala, Kuntibhoja, 
princes of the Balilika country etc. 

We have finally a description of the presents and tributes sent 
to the Emperor, given by the envious Duryodhana to his father. 
These came from the king of the Kamvojas, the people of Maru 
Kaccha, peoples living beyond the Sindhu, peoples of the coastal 
country including the Paradas, Abhiras, Kitabas etc.; from Bhaga- 
dattUt Sakas, Hara-Hunas,, Cheenas, from the peoples of Odhra, 
from the princces of Chela and Pndya, from the prints of the savage 
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tribes, tribes living in the jungles, tribes living in the Himalayas, 
from the princes of territories between the Meru and Mandara hills, 
from Uttara Kuru (Tibet ?) and Uttara Kailas, from the princes 
of Udayachala and Karush countries, from the princes of territories 
on both the banks of the Brahmaputra. Presents were brou^t 
by the princes of Darada, Bahlika, Kashmir, Ceylon, Trigartta, 
Yaudheya, Madra, Kekaya, Pahlava, Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Kalinga, 
Tamralipta etc. Sandal juice in gold pitchers, aguru and gold brocade 
were brought by the kings of Chola and Pandya. Rubies, pearls and 
rich textiles were sent by the people of Sirahala. 

In the dazzling picture of the power and empire of the Pandavas 
one finds the whole of India under a central power, with all the princes 
and peoples living in dilferent and distant parts of it sending costly 
presents in local produces and tributes, foreign tribes settled in the 
country such as the Sakas, Yavanas, Tusharas, Hunas, Cheenas etc., 
southern peoples like the Keralas, Cholas etc., the people of distant 
Simhala, eastern people like the Sumhas, Tamraliptakas, Kiratas, 
outlying tribes like the Kamvojas, Bahlikas etc. joining hands with 
the people of Aryavarta in acknowledging allegiance to the emperor 
and sending their tributes. 

Now, one may ask, what is the basis of this picture ? Is it entirely 
an imaginary picture of poetic creation, or has it any basis in fact ? 
Before answering this question the views of scholars on the age of 
the Mahabharata may be mentioned. According to them the ori¬ 
ginal form of the text took shape during the 5th century B.C., though 
the historical germ of the Epic might not be later than 1000 B.C. ; 
additions went on being made for nearly a thousand years and the 
text probably assumed its present shape about 4th century after Christ. 

One of the implications of the theory accepted by scholars is that 
the Mahabharata belonged to the post-Bimbisar period (5th century 
B.C.). Another implication is that the central theme of the Epii^ 
the story of quarrel over the ancestral throne among the princes of 
the Kuru family (in which had merged the Rigvedic Kuru, Puru, 
Bharata, Tritsu and Srinjaya tribes) was a matter of legendary histOTy 
at the time when the Mahabharata began to take shape. This means, 
in other words, that the battle of Kurukshetra might have been 
fought and the parties to the battle might have been the members of 
two branches of the same tribe, but the great battle as described in 
the Epic is no .more than a full-dressed, multi-purpose imaginati^ 
story developed from the bare legend of a long past fiatricddal war 
of succession. 
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One may note that the Epic tries to preserve an air of the ancient 
world in dealing with the central theme while it takes pains to dis¬ 
cuss elaborately post-Buddhistic cults and frequently mentions foreign 
tribes and races, the date of whose entry into India in pre and post 
Christian eras are historically known. In accordance with this aif 
of the ancient world a studied silence is maintained in regard to the 
political events of the very long period during which it was taking 
shape through additions. This silence is so complete that events 
of importance like the invasion of Sind and probably of the Panjab 
by Darius, the Achaemenian emperor, and invasion of Alexander 
pass unnoticed though Farasikas and Yonas or Yavanas are several 
times mentioned. 

From what is known about the legendary political history of India 
it may be said that the empire of the Pandavas did not exist at all. 
From what is known about the early political history of Northern India 
it would appear that the first empire that grew out of the independent 
states into which the country was politically organised in the 7th 
century B.C. according to the Pali texts, rose in eastern India, first 
in Kosala and next in Magadha. Before Harshavardhana the Middle 
Country, the land of the Kurus, did not see the rise of an empire 
within it. And when Harshavardhana was ruling at Thaneswar 
and entertaining the Chinese monk Hieun Thsang the mighty Sassanid 
empire which had halted the march of the Roman army into the 
interior of Asia for centuries collapsed before the onslaught of the 
recently islamised Arab hordes (651 A.D.). 

From where did then the writers of the Mahabharata get the idea 
of the empire of Yudhisthira, an empire under which the whole of 
India was united under a central power ? Such pictures as are given 
in the Sabha Parva cannot be based entirely on imagination nor 
does legendary history furnish a basis. The inescapable pre- 
siimption is that the first all-India empire in Indian history, the 
empire of the Mauryas, more particularly the empire of Asoka 
Priyadarshi supplied the historical basis to the Kuru empire 
picturised in the Mahabharata. 

The empire of Asoka comprised the whole of Afghanistan south 
of the Hindukush, Baluchistan, Sind, Kashmir, Nepal, the lower 
Himalayas, the whole of India proper except the southern extrimity 
comprising two Tamil states and Keraliputra and Sattiyaputra states 
winch were on friendly terms with the great mnperor in deference 
to whose wishes they, as well as Tamiapami (Ceylon) welcome 
Bu^hism. Asoka's missionary activities brought him into friendly 
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contact with Syria, Cyrene (N. Africa), Macedon and Epirus (Greece) 
(Rock Edict XIll). The legends of Khotan in Ser-India mnn f ft 

Asokawithit. 

References in the Epic would show that the glories of this great 

empire were in the minds of the writers of the Mahabharata when 

they proceeded to draw the picture of the short-lived empire of 
Yudhisthira. 



ASSIMILATION IN SANSKRIT* 


Pratap Bandyopadiiyay 

Lecturer in Sanslrit, Timdwan University, Burdwan 

“vSg arthaviva safn-prhtau vdg-artha-pratipaltaye I 
jagaUib pitarau vande pdrvaU-parameJvarau" || 
purvdcaryan namas-krtya tcsaih vacdittei eamamaran I 
samikarana-taltvaaya vicdre manasaih dadhe ll 
calane shhaJanam loke bhavaiyeva svabhdvatah ll 
panharena do?dtjdm tasmdt sdrarh vicdrnyct II 

Assimilation is a very important phonetic operation noted in the 
science of Linguistics A good number of words have been formed in 
different languages with the rissiin'lntion of sounds. At the timo of 
pronunciation of a word one of (he two mutually proximate diss mUar 
sounds sometimes influences the other ot they are mutually influenced and 
become somewhat similar. This phenomenon is known as‘Assimilation’, 
When a sound makea the following sound similar to it, the case of 
Assimliation is known as‘Progrfssive’ [a:—>j/>aj — a:]. The conveise case, 
i.e., when a sound makes the preceding sound similar to i^, it is known 
as 'Regressive' [x*-y>y-y]. When both the sounds are mutually in¬ 
fluenced and become similar to each other, the Ass milation is known as 
‘Mutual’ »/»]. Assirnilation may be in point of quality 

of sounds or position of their articulation {uccdrana-sthdm). 

In a spoken language this phenomenon has played an importa.it role 
in the formation of words* and their combinations®. Sanslmt, it is 
generally believed, was a spoken language, at least in some circles. 
Assimilation of sound, which is absoliitcly concerued with the actual 
pronunciation of words, therefore, worked in the different cases of word- 
formation in Sanskrit. Grainmariar.s have explained them hy formulating 
various aphorisms in their own way. As a matter of fact they are simply 
the resuKs of natural process cf articulation. 

If we consider the cases of consonantal euphonic combination m 
Sanskrit, we shall not fail to sje how the differen' varieties of Assimilation 
have worked there. Prof. A. A. Macdonell has rightly observed : 

Avoidance of hiatus and assimilation are the leading principles on 
which the rules of Sandhi are based.® 

* Pap r leacl in the Pe.'tion ou Indian Liuguiatio?, XXll All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference held al Gauhati, As-ain in January, lyCB. 

, * Cf. Internal Sandhie, 

* Cf. External Sandhis. 

> A Vedic Grammar For Btadenta, Ch. ii, p. 30. 

Avoidance of hiatus plays its part in the cases of towel Sandhi 
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Let us oite exomplee of Sanekrit euphonic onli|ji)iip|||oTi and t«^y to 
explain them in the light of ABsimiletion. The cl«|^oatk)n ;iB as 
follows : 

A—Proorebsive AssimLATioN 

Cf. lagna (Ski) > lagga (Pkt); 

raSmi (Sktj > rassi (Pkt); 

* col-nis {Cf. Lithuanian ’kdlnaa) > collis (Lat) 

In Sanskrit we have— 


I — IN QUALITY : 

labh + tum > * labhdhum > labdhutn; 

where the surd sound f of the affix turn has assimilated itself to the preccd* 
ing aspirated sonant bh, the final sound of the root, in quality. Its dental 
position of pronunciation is, however, kept intact. 

hudh + tr > * bodhdhr > hoddhr; 

where the surd sound t of the affix has assimilated itself to the preceding 
aspirated sonant dh, the final sound of the root, in quality. Its dental 
position of pronunciation, hotvever, is not changed. So also is abuddhdh 
from («-) v' had/j + thds where the aspirated s itd has assimilated itself 
to the preceding aspirated sonant without changing ils dental position of 
arliculat on. These cases have been explained by Panini by the aphorism 
} ham Mhor dho' dhah (VIII, 2, 40). The cau'e f £ the change of bh and 
dh of the root to b and d respectively is not for the see. As it js very 
difficult to pronounce two consecutive aspirated sounds, the preceding one 
is mturally unaspirated. Cf. jhaldni ja^ jhaH (Papini, \ III 4, 53). 

II— IN POSITION : 

yac + na > ydcM; 
yaj + na > ; 

where the palatal f and/of the roots have assimilated progrfssively the 
following dental nasal of the affix and have, accordingly, changed it to the 
corresponding palatal sound (palatal nasal) with nit changing the quality 
of the sound. For this Panini aphoriscs— 

stoh Scvna &cuh (VITI, 4, 40). 

pj> + fa > fistn ; 

where the cerebral sibilant of the root has assimilaled progressively the 
following unaspirated dental surd smnd t anl has changed it to the 
corresponding cerebral sound t (unaspirated cerebral surd) without chan^g 
the quality of the sound. For this Papini aphotises-- 

sfund Stull (VnTn4. 41), 

7--2130 P—XI 
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' IIT—XN QUALITY AND POSITION : 

We have not come across any example of Progressive Aasunilation in 
both quality and position. 

B—REaRBSSivE Assimilation 

Id different languages more examples of Regressive Assimilation are 
available than the Progressive type, 

Cf, iarlia (Skt.) > takha (Pkt.): 

ki pada fSkt) > chappao (Pkt.); 

* srahirn (Originiil Skt. Cf. GK. hekuroa, 

Lat. sorer) > livahim (Skt.); 
ei((t)din > eddin iBcnr): 

* (d noa (Cf G(ith npii) > oninjs (Lut ); 

* in regular > irregular (Kng.); 

* in-legal > illegal (Eng ). 

In Sanskrit we have— 

T—IN QUALITY : 

dik + daraana > dig-dariana ; 

where tbe sonant sound d ha'i assimilated regressive'y the preceding un- 
aepirated guttural, surd sound k and has changed it to the corresponding 
sonant sound g (unaspirated guttural sonant), 

sni + hhdga > aad-hMga; 

where the sonant bh has assimilated regtessively the preceding unaspirated 
cerebral surd i and has changed it to the corresponding sonant sound d 
(unnspirated cerebral sonant). 

tat + bibheti > tadbibheti; 

where the sonant b has assimilated regrossively the preceding unaspirated 
dental surd f and has changed it to the corresponding sonant sound d (un¬ 
aspirated dental sonant). 

anualup + bahhiiva > anuatub babbuva; 

where the sonant b has assimilated regrossively the preceding unaspirated 
labial surd p and has changed it to the corresponding sonant sound b (un- 
nspirated labial sonant). 

Pupini, however, inlerprets these combinations in a rather round¬ 
about way. He prescribes unaspirated sonant (ja^} for any sound of any 
c’ass (varga) except nasals (fball standing finally in a 'gr^roinitioar 
paiu. CJ jhddni jaio'nte (VllI, 2, 39). And to avoid undesired results 
fr^m the combinations like dik+iatha, tat + taamin, etc., he enjoins 
another rule, viz.i khan ea (\'1II. 4. 55), which provides for the unaspirated 
surd of a class when a surd sound follows. 

tat + ItUigitam > tal lilayitam ; 
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where the dental plosive sound i has assimilated itsell to the following 
non-plosive dental/. Thus there is a change from plosive to non-plosive. 
but the dental position of articulation is not changed. Similarly, in 
mahdn + ldbhaJi >■ mahdl-IdbhaJi, the dental nasal assimilates itself to 
the following non-pi )3ive dental / without changing its dental and nasaP 
position of articulation. The cirrespo iding aphorism of Papini is—- 

tor li {VTII. 4. (M)). 

II— IN position; 
tat -t cintayaii >' tae ciniayaii ; 

where the palatal c has assimilated regressively the preceding unnspirabed 
dental surd sound t and has ohingel it to the corresponding palatal sound 
c (unaspirated palatal surd). 

tad+janya > taj-janya; 

where the palatal; has assimilated regressively the preceding unaspirated 
dental sonant sound d and has changed it to the corresponding palatal 
sound ;■ funaspirated palatal sonant). 

adrhgt'i + jaya >» Mrhgiil jaya; 

where the palatal / has asssirailaled regressively the preceding dental 
nasal and has changed it to the corresponding palatal sound (palatal nasal). 
These combinations are covered by Panini’s aphorism— 

stoh icund icuh (VIII. 4. 40). 
tat + tthate > tat-^ikaU ; 

where the cerebral t has assimilated the preceding unaspiraled dental surd 
and has changed it to the corresponding cerebral sound (unaspirated 
cerebral surd). 

cakrin + dhaukaae >’ cakrl^ ^kaukaae; 

where the cerebral dh has assimilated the preceding dental nasal and has 
changed it to the corresponding cerebral sound (cerebral nasal). 

These combinations are covered by Papini’s aphorism— 

aiund atuh (VIII. 4. 41) 

Other examples are atlcita, ahkita, kutithiia, idnta, gumphita, Wn- 
hnuie, etc. for which Papini nphorises— 

rno’nusvdrah (VIII. 3. 28), 
nai cdpaddntnaya jhali (VTII. 8. 24), 
anuavSraaya yayi para aavaryah (VIII. 4. 68), 
na-pare nah (VITI. 3, 27). 

Ill— IN QUALITY AND POSITION I 

tat-¥jayate > taj-jdyaie ; 

^ Cf. naMraayinuniaiko lakirab (Bhattoji ia hia SiddUnta-kawmdi, ander rale No. 
117. for III. 
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wheM the palatal sonant 7 has assimilated regressivel^r the preceding un-^ 
aspiirated dental surd t in quality and in position and has changed it to the 
uaaspirated palatal sonant. Thus tb^re is a change oi quality from sur J 
to sonant and of position from dental to palatal. 

tad + cfnfo > tac-cinU ; 

where the palatal surd c has assiuiiiated the preceding unaspirated dental 
sonant both in quality and in position and his, accordingly, changed it to 
the uaaspirated palatal surd. 

These combinations are covered by Panini’s aphorism— 
stoti ^cun5 scuh (VIII. 4. 40). 
tat + dhaiihate > tad dhauTtate; 

where the cerebral sonant dh has assimilated the preceding uaaspirated 
dental surd both in quality and in position and li is, accordingly, changed 
it to the unaspirated cerebral sonant. This combination comes under 
the purview of Panini's aphorism— 

atuh (VIII. 4 . 41). 
ilik + naga > dih nnga ; 

where the dental nasal h:is assimilated the preceding guttural surd k bith 
in qnarty and in position and has, accordingly, changed it to the guttural 
nasal. 

vabhrdl -H uapat > mhhran~napat; 

where the dental nasal has assirnilutod the preceding cerebral surd f both 
in quality and in position atii has, nceordingly, changed it to th i cerebral 
nasal. 

fat + no > fan na ; 

where the dental nasul has asoimilated the preceding dental surd f both 
in quality and in p osition and has, accordingly, changed it to the dental 
nasal. 

triatup + nemo > fn’gfum ndma; 

where the dental nasal has assimilated the preceding labial surd p both in 
quality and in position and has, aocirdingly, changed it to the labial nasal. 
In all these combinations there is a change of quality from surd to sonant 
and of posit’on from non-nasal to nasal. 

The relevant rule of Papini is— 

yaro 'nundaike 'nundaiko vd (VIII. 4. 45). 

The rule prescribes alternative forms with non-nasal sonant which ...* 
evidently the oases of Regressive Assimilatbn in quality only. Thus we 
have two forms from each of the above combinations— 

dig<-ndga, dih~i}dga; 
nabkrdi-napdt, nabhrdn-napdt; 
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tad na, tan na ; 

iri^t^h ndma, triftum ndma. 

Other examplee are— 

sam + yantd > say ^yanti, 
sani <- vatsara > sav'-vatsara, 
yam + lohatn >• yaVdoJeam, 

for which Papini aphorises— 

va padantastja fVTII. 4. 6ft); 
fcim + hyah > My'' hyah, 

Mm + hvalayati > Mvhvalayati^ 
lim +hUldayafi > Mi -hiddayati, 

for which KatyAvniia offers the rule— 

ya ra-Ui-pare ya-va-Jd veii vyaMavyam (a IdHiilta on 
PAniiii, VITI. 8. 2(i) 

C—Mn'UAi- Assimii.\tion 

There nre numeiMis evu i pies of this type in Prakrit, 

Cf. <idya (SkO > ajja fPkt) ff/j/ > }y > ; 

mniihya (Skt) > majjha tPkO [dhy >■ jhy > jhjh > jjhi ; 

sniyn (Skt) > naccft (Pktj [/// >■ ry > cc] 

lu Sanskrit Mut Uiil Assiiii'liil (on has played a proniinent part in con- 
eoneutnl euphonic comljinalioii^. This is, ns a matter of fact, an 
amalgamation of the I’rogressive and the Begressive types of which the 
following combinations nre noted :— 

Tvpe I - Eegressive + Progressive 
Assimilations in qijalitv only: 

vdk + hari > vdg-ghari ; 

where the voiced sound h has assimilated regressively the preceding un* 
voiced sound k (unvoiced unaspiraled guttural) in quality and has, accord* 
ingly, changed it to the corresponding voiced sound g (voiced uoasphiatftd 
guttuial); this plosive sound, on the other hand, has assimilst^d 
gressively the'following non-plosive voiced aspirated sound h in qualSty «ad 
has, accordingly, changed it to the corresponding plosive sound gk (voiced 
aspirated guttural). The two rules operating at these two sthget are. 
according to Paiiini— 

jhaldth ja&o 'nte (Vlll, 2. 89) and 
jhayo ho 'nyatardeydm (VIII. 4. 82) 
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The alternative form vdg.-hari iSj however, obtained simply by Regress¬ 
ive Assimilation (in quality) where only the first of the two above-mentioned 
rules operates. 

ud + sth&na > ut-ihthdna; 

where the unvoiced sound a has assimilated regressively the preceding 
voiced sound d (voiced unaspirated dental) in quality and has, accordingly, 
changed it to the corresponding unvoiced sound t (unvoice 1 uuaspirated 
dental); this plosive sound, on tlie other hand, has assimilated progressive¬ 
ly th 3 following dental sibilant (wh’oh is asp'rated and unvoiced) and has, 
accordingly, changed ,it to the corresponding plosive sound th (unvoiced 
aspirated dental). The rules of Panini operating at these two 
stages are— 

khari ca (VITI. 4. 55) and 

udah athd-atamhhoh pdrvasya (VIIT. 4. 61) 

respectively. 

As it is very difficult to pronounce two consscuf.vo aspirated sounds 
{th th) one is, for the ease of pronunciation, often elided (cf. jharo jhari 
aavarne Pariiui, VIII. 4. 65) and we get an alternative form, viz., utthdna, 
A third form utlthana is also possible by ‘Dissimilation’ of the two aspirates 
instead of the elision of one. 

Similarly, we have three forms, viz,, 

ui-thtamhhana, uttambhann and ulttamhhana 
from ud + atamhhana^ 

Type II— -Rbobessive in position- f Proghessive in quarity: 
tat + Sivam >> tac-chivam; 

where the palatal sibilant has assimilated regressively the preceding 
dental sound f (unaspirated dental surd) in position and has changed it 
to the corresponding palatal sound 0 (unaspirated palatal surd); this 
plosive sound, again, has assimilated progressively the following palatal 
sibilant (which is unvoiced and aspirated) in quality and has changed it to 

I It hM to be noted here that Bhattoji, the author nf the SiddhantaMumudi, supports 
two forms only resulting from each of the above two combinations, one with the retention 
of the nnvoioed aspirated dental which is obtained from the dental aibilart hr wav of 
Aaaimilation (i.e-, atththana Htthtamhhana) and the other with its elision Me, utthina 
uttnmbhanah third form (uttthina, utttamhhana cb'eintd hv Dissimilation is roferted 

by Mn in clair terms (Vide S'tJdhanfaltaamudi. under rule Ni. 118, udnl} stha—) NSgrte, 
on the other hand* supports t'm thi d form and not the first one ('or tbs obvious reason of 
pro’ronncistlonlfor which the rea'rangemenl of the aphorisms of Pfinini from VITf. 4 5,8 
to VIII 4 6S, SB sanctioned by Patafijali in the Mah&bhasva, has got tc be accepted. 
Vida Laghuiabdenduiekhara under the rule udalj. tthistamhhoi}, p&roasyur. The E&likl, 
however, records only one (and the simplest) form resulting from each cf the e-rmbinations 
(by Ifutual AstdssUatioa and elision of the espiratr): > utthitaht utihStum. utthi- 

taffynm, //ffiriqH >uitambhiti, utlambhitum, uttamhhitavyam. 
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the corresponding plosive sound ch (unvoiced aspirated palatal). Aoocrding 
to Pajpini, the two rules operating at these two stages are: 

atoh icund acvh (VIII. 4. 40/' and 
iai oho 'fi (VIIT 4. 63) respectively. 

The alternative form iac-Hvam (a here only the £rst rule applies) is 
by Begressive Assimilation (in position) only. 

Similarly, we have aan-i-iamhhtth > Kaiichambhuh, aafl-iambhui^, 
where the first form is by Mutual Assimilation Type II, and the second 
form is by Begressive AsBimilation )n position only. Two other forms 
(snilcchavibhuh and sartciambhuh) with a transitional glide are also 

possible. Cf. fid’iPfinini, YlIJ. .3. 31). 

Type III— Begressive in quality 
+ Progressive in position: 

id 4 /e > ittc ; 

where the surd sound t has assimilated regressively the pre3eding un .spiral¬ 
ed C3rebral sonant sound d in quality and has changed it to the correspond¬ 
ing surd sound t (unaspirated cercbal surd); this cerebral sound, again, 
has assimilated progressively the following uuas.pirated dental surJ sound 
in position and has changed it to the cot responding cerebral sound f 
(unaspirated cerebral surd). According to Pupini: the two rules operating at 
these two stages are— 

khari ca (VIII. 4 56) and 

sfiina afnlt (PHI. 4. 41 j respectively. 

Type IV— Begressive in position and 
QUALITY4Progressive in quality: 

ud 4 svaaa > ucchvdsa ; 

where the palatal sibilant has aB^^rnilated regressively the preceding un¬ 
aspirated dental sonant both in quality and in position and has changed 
it to the unaspirated palatal surd; thus there is a change of quality from 
sonant to surd and of position from dental to palatal; this plosire sound, 
again, has assimilated progves lively the following palatal sibilant (which is 
unvoiced and aspirated) in quality and has changed it to the corresponding 
plosive sound ch (unvoiced aspirated palatal). The corresponding aphor¬ 
isms of Panini working here are— 

slab licuR'i acuh (VIU. 4. 40), , . , 

khari ca (VIll. 4. 65) and 
iaS cho 'it (VIII, 4. 68), 
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These are the different varieties of Assimilation on ivhioh the treatment 
of cDnsonantal euphonio combinations are based. Even transitional glides' 
like h {kuk), { iiuk), dh [dhuk), i (tuV) otc. have assimilated them>dlve3 to 
the sounds with which they are associated and vice versa. Thus we have ;— 

pran + iasihah > pran + k + ^as^hdfy > prdhkhsa^ihah 
sugan + sasthah >■ sugan+t+sa8thah > suganfh- , 

sasihaht ; 

Cf. nnol} kuk tuk ^arl (Pfinini, VIII. 3. 28) and the 
Varttilea—eayo dvitiyal}, Sari pauskarasader iti vdcycm\ 
san ■¥ Samhhuh > san + t + iamhhah, > saiicSambhult; 

> sailcchamhhuh ; 

Cf. 6i iuk (Panini, VIII. 3, 31), stoh Scuna Scuh (Vfll 4. 40) 
and SaS cho ’(t (VTII. 1. 63); 

sa^-^santah .> sat + dh +santah > saiUaniak ; 

Cf. dab «i dhuf (Panini VIII. 3. 29) and kl/ari ca (VIIT. 4. 55); 
san + sah > san + dh + safi > sanUah 

Cf. naS ca (Panini, VIIT. 3 30j and khari ca (VIII. 4. 55). 

From the philological point of view wj may soy that the sound which 
we get after assimilation is itself the transitional glid'’ and the process is 
not one of Assimilation after the insertion of the gliJj .lound. However, 
wa have followed here the line of treatment of the Indian grammarians. 

Thus we see that the phenomenon of the Assimilation of sounds has 
worked largely in the cas s of euphonic combination in Sanskrit. The 
respecitve rules of grammar happen to be simply statement of facts and 
do not mention the actual linguistic opertions. A ques.ion naturally arises, 
if the euphonic combinations are thus explained by the linguistic pheno 
znsnon of Assimilation, how are we to explain the exceptional cases? For 
instance, in the combinations like ?ai santah, sat te etc., we have no 
ass'milation (whereas in taf-tifra, j#(c, etc , we have it). So also in the 
combinations like viana, pra&na, etc., there is no assimilation (whereas in 
ydcfia, yajfia, etc., there is). The cases have been explained by Papini 
with the help of a number of aphorisms (apavddoi-swtra) like »« paddafof 
for andm, S&t^ etc. Moreover, there are some cases where more than 
one forms are possible—of which soma are with assimilation and some are 
without it. Cf. prank-8a?tbah, sugani-sasthah, etc beside prdnkh- 
sasthah, sugianth-fafthaJjt etc. Grammarians have made alternative 
provisions (vaikalpika-vidhana) for them. How would a philologist explain 
these cases? The answer is very simple. It is admitted by all that a 
philobgical law, unlike a natural law, is not absolute. Assimilation, it 
may be particularly noted, is meant for the ease of articulation. If a 
word can be smoothly pronounced without assimilation of consecutive 


^ Aeeordiog to some, tome of these ore historical earvivals and some are analogical. 
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sounds, there is nothing to object to. Assimilation, however, makes its 
nunciation more smooth and easy. 

Though the technical term Assimilation is used by the modern 
linguists/ the ancient Indian grammarians had a clear idea of this pheno¬ 
menon. As already pointed out, the rules of grammar stating different 
changes of sound have n guiding principle which is the same as the 
principle of Assimilation admitted by the philologists. Nay, Pacini, the 
celebrated author of the most ancient of the extant texts on grammar, 
has actually referred to the phenomenon of the assimilation of dissimilar 
sounds in his Astddhyayl. He uses the expression parasavari^a in the 
aphorism anusvnrasya yayi parasavarnah (VIII, 4. 58) and purvasya 
(i.e., purHasauanta) in the aphorism lulah sihd-stamhhoh purvasya (VIII. 
4. 61) which are exactly corresponding to the llegressive and the Progress¬ 
ive Assimilations of the philologists. These parasavarna and purvasavarm 
are also understood in a immbor of following aphorisms of the Astddhyayt. 
So it is clear that while formulating those aphorisms the idea of the assimila¬ 
tion of dissimilar sounds (cf. savarna) worked in Panini’s mind. The 
aphorisms like sfo^ sound, scuh, stund, s(uh, etc., where there is no 
reference to parajpaiiroa^-savarna, also, as already discussed, speak of 
no otlier phenomenon than that of Assimilation. The remark of Bhattoji 
DIksita in his Siddhdnta-haumudi under VIII. 4, 45 of Papini, sfAafWt- 
p’ayatndbhydin antanitauie sparse cnritdrtho vidhir ayam rephe na 
pravartata caturmuhhaht .vhereby he means to say that in a combination 
like caftir-nuitfr/ja the r sound is not nasalised by the rule yaro’nunasike 
’nundsiho od (Vllf 4, 451 because it has got no corresponding nasal sound 
to which it is similar both ia position [uccdrana-sihdna) and in effort of 
articulation (dbhyantara-prayatm) because no other sound than a plosive 
one can be so similar to a nassal sound (the effort or iibhyantara-prayatna 
of a non-plosive being different from that of a plosive nasal which may 
follow the former in a combination)—dees really refer to to the pheno¬ 
menon of Assimilation. In a combination like etad + murdri >■ elan- 
murdri the d sound is nasalised by way of assimilation witb the following 
labial nasal, bul in catur + mukha the labial nasal cannot nasalise the 
preceding r sound because r has got no corresponding nasal sound (unlike 
’/i t*)- The cerebral nasal (n) cannot bo taken as the corresponding 

nasal sound of r because belongs it to u quite different class (i.e., plosive). * 

It has to be noted, in this connection, that the remark of Bhattoji, 
viz., sparie caritdrtho vidhir ayam, is going too far. As a matter of fact, 

1 The term samikarana or samihhaeana flit, makini? or being similar' ia a uaodern 
aan«krit rendering of the English-word -Aaflinilation*. The three types of Asaimilatien, 
viz; Progressive Kegreeaive and Mutual ate rendered into Sanskrit as pragata, porOfota and 
onyonya respectively. 

* Of. rephoitna^i/h savari^i na santi (MahcdjMiyia, II) and awuBdsifea-porasavflrijia- 

vidUan«hi‘ttMnentaTatama‘paribh5„fopasth-nid dof&hh&vab!na ki rephaiya i^a-Hro ’nfarots 

naif (Pradipa thereunder)—chowkbamba (Banstasj Editim, p. 107. 
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in the oombinations l&e Itmd+mur&ri^^ vrltaav-^MU, I and v can be 

easily nasalised by way of assimilation with the following nasal sounds 

because they do have oorrespondiog nasal sounds (f, u j.’ The general 

statement of Bhaftoji, however, seems to be due to the fact that hamaU 

muT&ri^, vrlt^av-neU, etc,, are not in use in the current language. Cf» * 

frmddha-pTayog&hhiprdyenedam uktaml kaml murdrih, vrlc^av 

neid ityddau laMra-vakdrayor anundBika-pravrttau bddhakSbhdvdi I spark- 

syaivesyata Hi prdco granihanurodhena apark-bhinnesu anmdsika-vidhir 

na pravartaU, mabhidhaniid Hi vd yojyam ii ’ 

^ a* anunSiikSnanundsika-bhedena ya-pa li dvidhi {Sidihantahiumudi, uoder rale 
No. 14, es udit sopartiittsya) 

* The TaUoatodbm? Cjatmaatar; oq the Siddhdntakaumudi, under rule No llC. {faro 
nmisikf. 
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To see the object as in itself it really is ’’—that is the first duty <rf 
the critic in every branch of human life. In the exercise of this insight, 
the creative artist and the critic are alike. But the exercise of tiie creative 
power is not possible in all periods ; and “ labour may be vainly sp®®t 
in attempting it, which might with more fruit be used in preparing for 
it, in rendering it possible.” This is the task of the critic, but for whose 
activity the great creative epochs are not likely to emerge. To save the 
national literature, Arnold felt that there should arii^ a sound and en¬ 
lightened criticism. The function of criticism is then to introduce an 
atmosphere of sanity and wisdom for a proper growth of literature. The 
critic accordingly should ‘ keep aloof from practice,’ from practical prob¬ 
lems of his own day. Strangely enough Arnold himself dabbled in these 
problems to such an extent that his outlook became biased and harsh, 
his expression turning ironical. 

The elements or materials with which the creative power works are 
ideas, ‘ the best ideas.’ These ideas are set in motion by the critic who 
discovers and analyses them. And “ the grand work of literary genius 
is a work of synthesis and exposition.” In order to achie^^ this, die 
creative artist must be ‘‘inspired by a certain intellectual and spiritual 
atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, when it finds itsdf in than.” 
The atmosphere is the most important thing, for the production of the 
great work needs not merely ‘ the power of the man,’ but * power of the 
moment.’ The moment is that surcharged with the best ideas which are 
not in the control of the creative power. It is criticism that “ tends to 
establish an order of ideas,” and it also tends ‘‘ to make the best ideas 
prevail.” Byron could not give enduring poetiy like Goethe because only 
Goethe’s creative power was ‘‘ nourished by a great critical elSoit.” It 
is ‘‘ the free play of the mind upon ail subjects that provides the necessary 
atmosphere.” Such an activity ‘‘must be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, 
ever widening its knowledge.” And then alone can it have ” a 
sense of creative activity.” The critical a<^vity is thus a v«ty Important 
one, and the critic is a unique person charged widi a serious responsi¬ 
bility. 
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In 1902 Herbert Paul wrote : ** Arnold did not merely criticise books 
himself. He tau^ others how to ciiddse them. He laid down prin¬ 
ciples, if he did not always keep the principles he laid down.*’ Arnold 
repudiated the duty of laying do\m abstract laws and principles. Still 
he offers a few principles to guide the critic in his task; and to this extent 
he is the critic’s critic. This function gave him a certain vantage point 
in that he relates the critic primarily to the society. Consequently he 
analyses not so much the work of art, as the critic himself. 

The critic has a duty to perform. He must see that ‘the best ideas’ 
prevail; and then will arise “ an intellectual situation of which creative 
power can profitably avail itself.” The critic has to prepare an atmosjAere 
which the poet will fathom in answering the question ‘ how to live.’ Criti¬ 
cism thus is a movement for social reform. 

The critical and creative epochs are those of concentration and ex¬ 
pansion. They presuppose one another. Since the Romantic movement 
did not have its proper data, since it lacked sufficient materials, Arnold 
argues that the poetry of this period “ did not know enough.” The 
French Revolution was only a great movement of feeling, while the Re¬ 
nascence was one of mind. But the historical process is not so neatly 
simple as this. Whether the atmosphere of ideas is always necessary is 
debatable. Even though the French Revolution ended as a great move¬ 
ment of feeling, it did originate in the ideas spread by the Encyclopaedists 
and others. Nothing but an undue predilection in favour of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age can make one underrate the true character and influence of 
the French Revolution. When the accessibility to ideas and the supre¬ 
macy of pure reason or intelligence are advocated, customs, habits and 
affections of a nation which mark the literature of the nation as specific 
are bound to be disregarded. 

The critic has a mission. He has to bring literature out into the society. 
His duty is “ disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world, and thus to establish a current 
of fresh and true ideas.” Here are three activities. First he must learn, 
he must “ see things as they really are.” Next he must ‘‘ propagate ” 
the ideas he thus acquires, he should make the best ideas prevail.” 
Finally, he must pave the way for an atmosphere suitable for the 
mu^nce and development of the future creative genius. He should 
pre^E^e " a current of ideas in the highest degree animating and 
jSi^riiing to the creative power.” In other words the critic's chief 
is to promote that, aspect of culture which depends upon the 
kzmafiedge of literatuie. This culture has two inseparable aspects. The 

k ”curiiority” which is a “desire ^er tiie things of the mind 
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simpfy for thdr own sakes and for tlie pleatnire Gf sedng diem as diey 
aw.” Nwtt it involves ** the moral and soda! passion for ddng 
good.” It is a desire to spread this study of peifection. The cultme of 
the critic makes him a propagandist. 

What is the ‘disinterested endeavour?* It is not mewly seeing a 
thing as it is in itself. It is not an activity without any ulterior motive. 
This endeavour is activated by the desire of intellectual and mord per¬ 
fection. The critic is to be disinterested in the sense that he must set his 
face against anything that goes counter to this perfection. As he said 
in his essay on Heim : “ The enthusiast for the idea, for reason, values 
reason, the ideas, in and for themselves; he values them irrespwtivdly 
of the practical conveniences which their triumph may obtain for him.” 
In other words, this enthusiast is the opposite of the philistine. The 
critic has to emancipate himself from the interest of the philistine. And 
at the same time he should subject himself to the socalled noble interests 
of intellectual and moral perfection. This is not a ‘ disinterested en¬ 
deavour.’ 

When Arnold appears to argue a case he does not depend so much 
on an appeal to reason as on an appeal to emotion or feeling. It makes 
his manner ‘ stagy.’ This rhetorical pose is a mask he wore too often. 
And his disinterestedness looks like ‘ a critical strategy ’ which is meant 
to make his ideas acceptable. 

As a disposition, disinterestedness means a number of things which 
Arnold sought to express in his own poems. It is ‘ the ideal of serenity, 
of the possession of one’s own spirit.’ He describes it as ‘ the Indian 
virtue of detachment ’ as outlined in the Gita (Letters to Clough of March 
1, 4 , 8 of 1884), This virtue, he says, consists of ‘ repose, dignity and in¬ 
ward clearness.’ Because of this, he observes that “literary criticism 
takes no account of a doctrine’s novelty or heterodoxy.” And yet in 
October, 1863, he wrote that “everything turns upon one’s exercising 
the power of persuasion, of charm, that without this all fury, energy, 
reasoning power, acquirement, are thrown away and only render thdr 
owner more miserable. Even in one’s ridicule one must preserve a sweet¬ 
ness and good-humour.” The art of persuassion is bound to have definite 
conclusion. But Arnold observes: “ I wish to decide nothing as of my 
own authority ; the great art of criticism is to get oneself out of the way 
and to let humanity decide.” This is laudaWe. But throu^rmt Ms life, 
Arnold strove after such a disinterestedness of disposition and y^ dabbled 
in practical problems in which he could not remam a disintewsted 
onlooker. The latter role culminated in his Ctdture md Anarchy, 
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lie main business of the critic is to place himself at the point of view 
of tie artist he is to study, to go through the work of art from witibin, to 
recreate for himself the artist’s experience. But Arnold’s critic has to 
study literature with certain preconceived ideas of perfection. These 
ideas are apt to interfere with his understanding and criticism of the work. 
Such an interference is evident in Arnold’s essays on Byron and Shelley. 
He not only underestimated Shelley, but swept away a number of poets 
with the wand of high seriousness. He never sought to show the author 
as a living being. 

The critic has to interpret his authors to the public. Here he functions 
as a social being who should reject the “ ulterior, political, practical con¬ 
siderations about ideas ” in order to “ communicate fresh knowledge.” 
This knowledge he has to acquire from ” the best that is known and thought 
in the world.” And yet we are told that “ criticism is essentially the exer¬ 
cise ” of the “ disinterested love of a free play of the mind ” on all sub¬ 
jects, for its own sake.” In other words, Arnold’s loyalties are divided 
between moral ideas and aesthetic values. This led him, inspite of his 
admirable estimate of Burns, to decry him because of his “ scotch drink, 
scotch religion, and scotch manners.” 

“ The English critic of literature, therefore, must dwell much on foreign 
thought, and with particular heed on any part of it, which while signi¬ 
ficant and fruitful in itself, is for any reason specially likely to escape him.” 
In order to find “ the best that is known and thought in the world,” the 
critic ” should try to possess one great literature, at least, besides his own ; 
and the more unlike his own, the better.” This will enable the critic to 
employ the comparative methods about which Longinus spoke in con¬ 
siderable detail. Such a method tends to give rise to certain principles 
of interpretation and criticism which can claim universality. This is best 
realised when the critic possesses the literature of atleast two countries 
that differ from one another considerably. 

Still there is no reason why we should believe that the critic alone 
prepares atmosphere necessary for the creative activity. There may be many 
pthers who participate in this endeavour. Winckelmann was no critic, 
and yet the awakening in Germany was due to him as much as it was due 
to others. The Renascence in England was not the work of the critic 
entirely. Sometimes even the ideas which are not formally correct can 
give rise to the creative activity. As Eliot remarked, Arnold “ was apt 
to think of the greatness of poetry rather than of its genuineness.” 
Gen^ poetry depends on the moment of poetic experience; and the 
moment was Arnold's greatest enemy throu^out his criticism. 
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2. Arnold’s theory of poetry is sufficiently AiistotdUan. Poetry, 
he observes, is a ‘ representation * * which is consistently drawn * and 
which is ‘ interesting ’ because ’ it gratifies the natural interest of njan 
in knowledge of all kinds.’ It ‘ adds to our knowledge only when it is 
particular, precise, and firm.’ Not only should it interest us, it must also 
‘ inspirit and rejoice,’ it must ‘ convey a charm, and infuse delict.’ 

The choice of an excellent action is necessary for great poetry. It 
has to be developed in such a way that the work of art exhibits an organic 
unity. The total impression produced by such an organic unity is a state 
of pleasure. Accordingly Arnold rejects the view that the poet should 
express his own personal or individual emotions and feelings. “ No great 
poetical work has ever been produced with such an aim.” On the other 
hand, “ What distinguishes the artist from the mere amateur, says Goethe, 
is Architectonice in the highest sense; that power of execution, which 
creates, forms and constitutes ; not the profoundness of single thoughts, 
not the richness of imagery, not the abundance of illustration.” 

As Aristotle said, the plot is the chief thing. The poet’s primary task 
is ‘ to select an excetent action.’ The actions to be selected are those 
which most powerfully appeal to the great primary human affections; 
to those elementary feelings which subsist permanently in the race, and 
which are independent of time.” “ The eternal objects of poetiy ” are 
accordingly said to be ‘ human actions ’ which have ‘an inherent interest 
in themselves.’ By action he means with Aristotle that it is ‘inward 
man ’ as revealed in ‘ feelings and behaviour.’ The creative artist should 
know “ the all importance of the choice of a subject, the necessity of 
accurate construction, and the subordinate character of expression.” 
This is in happy opposition to Dryden’s view that ‘ the story is the least 
part,’ and that workmanship is the important one. Arnold also resur¬ 
rected the unity of action. In a work of art ‘‘ the action shall be vigorously 
one, and to that one action everything shall converge.” Applying this 
Aristotelian dogma he finds himself unable to appreciate Anna Karenina 
where we are said to have ‘ two main actions.’ 

The preference for a ‘ total impression ’ is sadly given up in favour 
of ‘ brilliant ’ single lines and passages, when Arnold came to formulate 
his ^touchstone method. Moreover in the 1853 Volume there are plenty 
of instances showing Arnold’s deviations from his prindples. At the 
close of Tristram and Iseult there is the tale of Vivien’s seduction df Meriia ; 
and this has not only no connectimi with the main poem but it spoils the 
unity. It spoils that symmetry of design which Arnold d^dored in his 
contemporaries. The expansive sissies break the evedutton of Sohrt^ 
mA Mm and Mder Moiu spedficafiy, the closing lines 
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S(^nA and Rustum fonn an unnecessary appendage, thereby violating 
Arnold’s classical principles. The thought in The Scholar Gipsy and 
Tfo^sis, sayd Stuart Sherman, “ is a bit too this to bear triumphantly the 
weight of an the flowers which Arnold had strung upon it.” The last 
two stands of The Scholar Gipsy do not fit into the pattern of the poem. 

The admirable image, expression, rhythm or construction is often 
combined with the impossible in Arnold’s work. This unevenness whi(^ 
he complained in Wordsworth and Byron characterises his poems like 
Balder Dead and The Church of Brou. Such unevenness is the product 
of two rival theories influencing him. As against the theory outlined in 
the preface, be told Chough in February, 1849, that the specific feature 
of poetry lies in form ; and that the wealth and depth of matter are super¬ 
fluous. The two aspects of form are style and structure, /.e. expression 
and concq)tion. As he said in his own Resignation, ” Not deep the 
Poet sees but wide.” And yet Empedocles on Etna was written, published, 
withdrawn in 1853, and reprinted in 1867 if only “ at the request of a man 
of genius, whom it had the favour and good fortune to interest,—Mr. 
Robert Browning.” 

The grand style “arises in poetry when a noble nature, poetically gifted, 
treats with simplicity or with severity a serious subject.” The serious 
subject, however, cannot be found in an ‘ era of progress,’ in the period 
of industrial development,’ in an age wanting in moral grandeur.’ Simpli¬ 
city and severity may be virtues. But why should the artist exclude the 
complex ? Arnold finds simplicity in Homer, and severity in Milton. 
Severity means ‘ gorgeousness severely restrained.’ As Sainlsbury pointed 
out, this is “ a fresh formulation of the Classical restraint, definiteness, 
proportion, form, against the Romantic vague, the Romantic fantasy.” 
Such a view completely applicable only to Dante is raised to the status 
of an absolute principle of all great literature. The ideals Arnold places 
before us are European, not essentially English. The classic doctrine 
belongs to Latin and Greek cultures. His doctrine of ideas which is a 
doctrine of pure intelligence is one belonging to the citizens of the 
world. 

“ Tbe mass of current literature,” said Arnold, “ is so much better 
disregarded.” Evidently he wants only one kind of literature and that 
should be the greatest. This is expecting too much. Moreover, the 
classics do not need the critic’s endeavours. It is the other works that 
ooi^t to be examii^d by the critic so that the creative artists and the 
alike may know how best such works can be improved. Arnold’s 
& not conspvhensive. Even die subjects he chose are those which 
Ki!lPiea{Mil»le of eliciting his views about moral ideas and socie^, 1$uch 
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are his studies of Wordsworth, Heine, Axaiel, Guerin,' Byron and Studiey. 
These essays are directed to find the nature Of great literature whk^ can 
admit no charlatanism. 

3. In this li^t he offers a definition of literature. Poetry is a 
criticism of life under the conditions fixed for such a critidsm by the laws 
of poetic truth and beauty.” These laws, he admits, apply only to poetry, 
not to the other forms of literature. The definition moves in a vicious 
circle. It defines poetry with reference to something poetic while we are 
not aware of the meaning of the term. Let us take the first part. “ The 
greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of ideas 
to life.” These are not any ideas but moral ideas. So he observes : ” A 
poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a poetry of revolt against /i/e, a 
poetry of indifference towards moral ideas is a poetry of indifference 
towards /i/e.” The expression ‘ moral idea ’ is wide enough to include 
everything that ” bears upon the question, ‘ how to live.* ” Life being 
no other than moral life, the business of literature appears to be an inter¬ 
pretation of life in the light of the moral ideas we have. “Morals” he argues, 
“are bound up with systems of thought and belief which have had their day,” 
and they should be emancipated, for “ Poetry is the reality, philosophy 
t he illusion.” This reality, however, is “ a criticism of life ” ; and it is 
a criticism which is capable of superseding both religion and philosophy. 
That is, though Arnold rejects philosophy in poetry, he demands of it 
religious and philosophic satisfaction. And because it can offer this 
satisfaction he observes that “ the future of poetry is immense.” Conse¬ 
quently by ‘ criticism of life ’ Arnold seeks to reaffirm the importance 
of the so-called poetic subject as against the claims of the poetic moment. 
Consequently he observes : “ More and more mankind will discover that 
we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain 
us.” But he tells a different tale when he finds this interpretation in a 
novel. 

In the essay on Tolstoy we read : *‘ The truth is we arc not to take 
Anna Karenina as a work of art; we are to take it as piece of Itfe. A 
piece of life it is. The author has not invented and combined it, he has 
seen it; it has all happened before his inward eye, and it was in this 

wise that it happened_ The author saw it all happening—saw it, and 

therefore relates it; and what his novel in this way loses in art it gains in 
reality.” It is not possible to know how the art of the novel loses just 
when it gains in reality. Arnold seems to argue that the artist should 
reject those very elements which would make the work a success; and 
it succeeds in presenting life. If the presentation of life is not the ex- 
oellent material, where can we have the maWials for art ? 

. ■ '• i 
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■ But elsewhere when he takes up an author whom he likes, he forgets 
his Jown strictures on Tolstoy. Thus we find him stating: “ Words¬ 
worth’s poetry is great because of the extraordinary power with whwh 
Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in nature, the joy offered to us in 
the simple primary affections and duties; and because of the extraordifiary 
power with which, in case after case, he shows us this joy, and renders it 
so as to make us share in it.” Wordsworth’s feeling of joy by itself is 
not enough. It is the joy “ in the simple primary affections and duties ” 
that raises his poetry. And in his ability to make us participate in this 
joy, his poetry acquires its value. Here the criticism of life is no longer 
a moral interpretation of life, no longer a powerful poetic application of 
moral ideas to life. Conveniently enough he forgets the moral ideas and 
hypostasizes the "joy in the widest commenally spread.” In the same 
light he speaks of the ideas as those " on man, on nature, and on human 
life.” 

Poetry thus exists as * a criticism of life ’ at two different levels. At 
one level it is an application of moral ideas and consequently it emphasizes 
the value of the poetic subject. At the other level it is a communication 
of joy felt in the primary affections and duties, and then it emphasizes the 
value of the poetic moment. Because it is found in Wordsworth, Arnold 
seems to tolerate the latter in Wordsworth’s poetry. But in others it is 
not allowable since Arnold has not progressed in his views after his preface 
of 1853. 

Moreover, Arnold observes that " poetry is nothing less than the most 
perfect speech of man, that in which he comes nearest to being able to 
utter the truth.” By truth Arnold does not mean that intangible some¬ 
thing which the critics from Aristotle onwards designated poetic truth. 
As a typical Greek in his outlook, Arnold would insist on the inseparability 
of wisdom from virtue ; he would even prefer to equate the two. Then 
the so-called poetic truth is that wisdom which has its counterpart in virtue. 
And since he interpreted life as moral life, the laws of poetic truth are a 
mere euphuism for a moral interpretation. Such an interpretation charac¬ 
terises the great work according to Arnold. 

Accordingly we are informed that poetry presents ‘ the powerful appli¬ 
cation of ideas to life.’ This is “ an application under the conditions fixed 
by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty.” Now “ those laws fix 

as an essential condition.high seriousness which comes from absolute 

sincerity,” Out of the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty, he (terives 
rincerity; and this sincerity begets high seriousness which can evident^' 
refer onfy to the poet’s subject matter. However, in his essay on Keats 
we fi!»| obs^ving that ” to see things in their beauty is to know 
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things in their truth,*’ and that joy too goes with beauty. Truth, beauty, 
and joy are inseparable. When they are severed, there might arise a 
certain want of high seriousness. Consequently we find him stating : 
“The language of genuine poetry is the language of one composing with 
his eye on the subject; its evolution is that of a thing which has been 
plunged in the poet’s soul until it comes forth naturally and necessarily.” 
This is a valuable principle in itself, and it tells again of the value of sin¬ 
cerity. But he is delightfully vague when he seeks to explain the laws 
of poetic beauty. The ‘ fascinating felicity,’ the ‘ perfection of loveliness * 
as far as it concerns expression, is “ one of the two great modes by which 
poetry interprets.” This is the ‘ naturalistic interpretation ’ or ‘ natural 
magic.’ The second great mode is said to be the ‘ faculty of moral inter¬ 
pretation.’ Poetry thus is a moral interpretation, and at the same time 
it is an interpretation charged with natural magic, whatever the expression 
might mean. It should be beautiful and moralistic. 

4. How are we to know that a work is the best one ? We have to 
depend on the views of critics whom we acclaim and believe. Why we 
should believe if their judgment is left unexplained. If he is pressed to 
explain, Arnold answers that the high qualities of literature lie both in 
the matter and substance of the poetry, and in the manner and style, and 
that these have “ a mark, an accent, of high beauty, wordi and power.” 
The substance and matter of a great poem possesses “ truth and serious¬ 
ness.” This feature is “ inseparable from the superiority of diction and 
movement.” Arnold admits that this is all Aristotelian. Quoting Aristotle^ 
he remarks that “ the superiority of poetry over history consists in its 
possessing a higher truth and a higher seriousness.” 

By high seriousness Aristotle may have meant grand, elevated or lofty. 
But in the hands of Arnold this concept appears to refer to moral ideas, 
He convicts Chaucer and Burns of a certain absence of high seriousness, 
endently because they do not present a rigorous moralising vein. ‘ Chaucer’s 
poetry,’ he observes, ‘ has truth of substance ’; and it has the * divine 
liquidness of diction,’ ‘ divine fluidity of movement.’ And yet Chaucer 
is not a great classic because he does not have the accent of the great 
classics. To prove this Arnold compares him with Dante and correctly 
notes Chaucer’s inferiority. And yet on this point of high SCTiousness 
Arnold does not compare Chaucer with Wordsworth, nor does he con¬ 
trast Wordsworth with Dante. When Gray can be viewed as a 
and not Chaucer, one wonders whether Arnold is offering a real estimate. 

Arnold cautions us against the historic and personal esthnat^. The 
historic estimate praises a work not for what it really k, but for what It m 
in the course of the devdopment of kmgMage apd literimtte. The i penomt 
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estimate is equally faulty. “ Our personal affinities, likings, and dr* 
cumstances, have great power to sway our estimate of this or that poet’s 
work.” And Arnold’s battle against the philistines accordingly made 
him admire Byron. His personal prejudices in favour of Gray made him 
over estimate Gray’s poetical worth, and his anti-mystic and anti-philoso¬ 
phic bias coupled with his moralising attitude made him put down Shelley. 
Even his study of Wordsworth presents the poet as very much similar to 
Arnold himself. In his essay on Shelley he seeks “ to mark firmly what 
is ridiculous and odious in the Shelley brought to our knowledge by the 
new materials, and then to show that om former beautiful and lovable 
Shelley nevertheless survives.” It is a queer real estimate which does not 
show the survival of the ‘ beautiful and lovable Shelley ’; for, there has 
arisen ‘ an ineffectual angel ’ and no Shelley. 

Arnold emphasises the value of total impression ; and yet he rejects 
the personal estimate. The personal likes and dislikes may not enable 
one to determine the real value of a work. But if the value is determined 
by, or revealed in, the total impression, there is no way out; for, the total 
impression is a personal experience. And the evaluation resulting from 
it is a personal estimate. It becomes one with the real estimate when 
it is universal. 

Sometimes the historic estimate mi^t be of value for it tends to expose 
an imitator or a follower. The comparison of Cbristabel with the Lay 
of Last Minstrel is a case in point. Similarly do we make comparisons 
between Spensor and his imitators, between the blank verse of Shakespeare 
and that of Milton. The historical method is imperceptibly present in 
the comparative method. 

In arguing his point Arnold employs ‘the powerful rhythms, the 
delicate balance, the repeatations, the sense for climax.* These contrivances 
appeal to the reader’s feeling or emotion, not to his reason. A similar 
rhetorical prose he decried when he found it in Macaulay. Garrod 
calls it his ‘ stagy ’ manner. A great many of his poems and notably 
^ his EmpedockSy Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis, express his discontent with 
intellectualism. And when he says that the ‘ grand style simple * is 
st^>erior to the ‘grand style severe,’ we have the same note. This dominant 
Strain makes him dogmatic in his assertions. He mentions four specific 
' t|tudities of Homer, and gives no reason why they are specific or why 
^e number cannot be increased or decreased. 

. Yet in arguing for the real estimate Arnold was in effect telling the Eng* 
M oiti^ realise that he is first a European. Accordingly he holds up 
an ideal and he constantly praises France, He speaks of the 
Qqtntan.and J ewish excellent in his essays on Heine and Spinoza : and 
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he gave lectures on Celtic Literature, Underneath all this is his praise 
of form, of the “ passion for perfection.” The real estimate arises out 
of an awareness of the absolute beauty and truth of the work. The sense 
of form merging in truth and beauty once again reveals the contribution 
of the disinterested endeavour. But in this it is hard to dissociate the 
personal estimate from the real one. In his essay on Wordsworth Arnold 
tried to face this dilBculty, well aware of the situation. 

5. How should the critic discover ‘ the best that is known and thought 
in the world ?’ In answering this question Arnold is true to the empiricist 
tradition of Britain. He asks us to depend on the taste that emerges after 
a prolonged and continuous experience with beautiful poems and ideas. 
As he observes: “Critics give themselves great labour to draw out what 
in the abstract constitutes the characteristic of a high quality of poetry. 
It is much better simply to have recourse to concrete examples ;--to 
take specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest quality, and to say: 
The characters of a high Quality of poetry arc what is expressed there** 
This is the only way to arrive at the ‘ real estimate.’ It eliminates the 
false valuation offered by the historical and personal estimates. This 
touchstone method comes from Longinus who spoke of passages wherein 
we recognise “ the beauty and truth of the sublime ” because such pas¬ 
sages “ always please and please all readers,” because they make “ the 
utmost demand on the attention,” because their sweep is so irresistible 
that they “ take so strong a hold on the memory that they cannot be for¬ 
gotten.” He further went on to say that we should ask, how Homer would 
have expressed it, and how Homer would have reacted to it. Likewise, 
Arnold observes that the best way of discovering the best poetry is “ to 
have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and 
to apply them as touchstone to other poetry.” 

So long as we have the really best passages of poetry as our models, 
their method will work well. Such are the lines: 

“ if thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story.” 

Arnold gives some of the finest lines from Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, 
He omits Virgil. And he gives, beside other passages, from Milton t 
“And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome.” 

Whatever may be the nature of the moral or of the sentiineht, these lines 
do not have that diction an4 movonent necessary for a great passage. 
These lines have redundant words and phsrases. Thift chdiee ofthei>oeti- 
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caHy weakest passage as the best one betrays Arnold’s preconceptions in 
the choice. He chose this passage not for its poetry, but for its moral value. 
If the best poetry were to be no other than a bald or indifferent statemwit 
of a moral idea, then surely Arnold has missed the right use of the tou(^ 
stone method. After all Arnold himself said that the choice of the best 
passages depends upon judgment and tact; and here he reveals a defect 
of a tact and judgment. 

6. Arnold applies the cosmopolitan point of view to English literature. 
A purely European standard is bound to be unjust when applied to an 
intensely national product. As Raleigh said, “ In a certain sense, Matthew 
Arnold’s attitude to English literature was that of a foreigner.” When 
he wants to show how poetry ought to be written, he prefers to give a line 
of Homer, or Dante, or Goethe. With these lines, in his armoury, he pro¬ 
ceeds to pronounce his dogmatic judgments. But he does not realise 
the part played by ‘ differences of language, of aim, of circumstance.’ 
He does not offer his arguments. “ He believed in dogma and authority 
as engines of practical good, and in an academy as a means of literary 
salvation.” Nothing is more dogmatic and whimsical than the attempt 
to judge the value of two different poets by comparing simple lines. When 
he takes up a line of Chaucer and sets it against one of Dante, he chooses 
an indifferent line from Chaucer. Determined to place Dante above 
Chaucer, he lets his personal whim to make an arbitrary selection. And 
all this Arnold does quite seriously, and as Raleigh said, he “ is willing 
to write a whole dissertation on the two poets by the light of these two 
lines.” 


7. Arnold extends the domain of criticism. The first series of Essays 
in Criticism abounds in essays which have a religious interest. All this 
is said to be literary criticism, for the literary critic has “to try books as to 
the influence which they are calculated to have upon the general culture 
of single nations or of the world at large.” The two Guerins and Marcus 
Aurelius appealed to him because they are deeply religious and because 
^ey are characterised by melancholy. Joubert is an intensely spiritual 
being with a high and calm intelligence. Doubt and passion, seriousness 
and melancholy appear in Heine. All these qualities have their echoes 
in Arnold. Arnold’s personal likes are determinants in the choice of 
these subjects. In each essay again there appears Goethe in some form 
or other ; and Goethe was Arnold’s ideal along with Homer, Sophocles, 
Dante and Shakespeare, These subjects represent certain ideals which 
Aiad4 earlier portrayed in his poems. 


^ Guerin’s life has an ideal meaning like that of the Scholar Gipsy* loubert 
^i(#embles 9^4er in embodying the ^irit of culture aud in his aversion to 
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controversy. Marcus Aurelius recalls his IseuU. All these represent the 
aspects of disinterestedness which Arnold wants the critic to culti^le. 
These are, as E. K. Brown remarked, “ the unity of aim, generous eleva¬ 
tion of feeling, the love of light and of calm, the devotion to nature, tl^ 
predominance of spirit over all else.” 

This is a self-imposed limitation on the exercise of his critical faculty. 
The other-limitation is outlined in the essay on Joubert. He does not 
take up authors of great genius whose fame agrees with their powers, 
because the critic here can only talk of himself. ” The interest one^s 
readers receive has to do, in general, rather with the treatment than with 
the subject.” For a similar reason he rejects the authors whose powers 
fell short of genius and who yet won more fame than they deserved. And 
so he chose authors of genius who have not yet won a recognition equal 
to their powers. Here the interest of the reader will be in the subject 
and the reader will have ” a sense of an immediate contact with genius 
itself.” While the authors of the first two varieties provoke criticism of 
judgement in the third variety we find judgment which “ almost insensibly 
forms itself in a fair and clear mind, along with fresh knowledge.” In 
other words, the critic here ceases to be a law-giver, and becomes a * com¬ 
panion and clue.’ Thereby he can exhibit a ‘disinterested endeavour.* 

8. When the second series of the Essays in Criticism are considered, 
we find this endeavour more acutely. He pleads for justice to Wordsworth 
who was till then rated lower than what he deserves. And yet he en¬ 
deavours not to appear as an ardent Wordsworthian. He seeks to show 
that his is not a personal estimate. By rejecting the claims advanced by 
the ardent Wordsworthians, he wants to tell the reader that his is a dis¬ 
criminating admiration. The disinterested disposition here appears as 
” flexibility, perceptiveness, and judgment, which are the best fruits of 
letters.” 

In his essays on Heine he remarks that Byron “ was an ordinary nine¬ 
teenth century English gentleman, with little culture and with no ideas.” 
But in the essay on Byron he presents a crusader against the sham in the 
political and social life about him. He came to his essay on Shelley fresh 
from his political writing on the Irish Question. Edward Dowden’s Life 
of Shelley provoked the essay ; and Arnold’s Irish politics did not leave 
him unbiased. So he asks: ‘‘Is it that the Home Rulers have so loaded 
the language that even an Irishman who is not one of them catdies some¬ 
thing of their full habit of style ?” He refers to a servant of Shelley’s 
and greets him as ” bearing the probh^c name of Heafy.” Only ei^t 
pages in forty-ei^t are devoted to revealing the ** former beautifol and 
lovable Sheli^ ” and in these pages he shows no traee of 4he enthusiaim 
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tiiat he needed in arriving at the real estimate. The entire essay is the 
product of a biased conservative annoyed by the exploits of - Gladstone. 
The generosity that he showed in his handling of Byron is gone; and 
he was aware of it. He thought of writing another essay on the poetry 
of Shelley, and he was willing to contribute the volume on Shelley ipr 
the ‘ English Men of Letters’ series. 

More than the principles he enunciated, Arnold is valuable for his 
critical studies.. Where he erred grievously, he shows the likely pitfalls 
to be carefully avoided by the critic. 



AS MEN HAVE PLEDGED 

Tbbvob Goodqee-Hill 

As tusD have pledged 
action to elasive coin 
and tempered pleasure 
stains chiselled nights 
BO am I the carved bone 
of the destined children 
and discharged spume. 

The paradox opens to 
countless interpretation. 

Sire me my children 
and sicken me well 
till 1 transcend yon. 

In the long room 
dripping degeneration 
of crumbling pedestals 
where dayfall passes 
all misunderstanding 
and seasons scratch 
the scattered fragments 
the arched robin's throat 
echoes to the marble cry 
of dying worms. 

With conflict absent 
there is no reconciliation 
and the running ochre 
under carved fingernails 
slides free like water 
through the sieve's nostrils. 

Will you love me 
as the day you die 
so I can take you there. 



Reviews and Notices of Books 


Jambo SpAnoer —^By Helen Cresswell. Published by Broskbampton 
Press, Leicester, U. K. i^Pages 119. Price 8/6. Illustrated by Clixby 
Watson, 

A refreshing contribution to juvenile litffl'ature, the first in a series 
of adventures of the splendid character of a school boy. Jumbo, an 
ingenious ‘leader of men’, must always be doing something, lest he 
would die of boredom. He is *to do something pretty big' with a 
school holiday. His first plan is to reform his village, ‘to sweep it 
clean of vice and poverty, to turn out the darkest corners and let in the 
light’,—^to put Shoredale on the map. 

The episodes are followed with breathless interest. The funniest 
scene is that of the baby kidnapped by Bert Stiggins (the villain of 
the piece, ultimately reformed though ), who desperately tries to feed 
it with buns and lemonade, and sings, with his associates, the chorus 
of a lullaby, ‘Baa baa black sheep’! They wonder ‘that its mouth 
occupies half its face’. Cyril, holding the wailing baby, cries out in 
consternation : “I can’t hold it! It wriggles. I might drop it and 
break it”. 

Equally enjoyable is the sight of the small boy rehearsing the role 
of ‘Foxy Fred the Poultry Thief', with little legs locked in the stocks, 
and inviting rotten eggs and tomatoes to be thrown at him, and getting 
his hair matted with egg yolk running in rich yellow streams down the 
front of his white shirt, just for the fun of it all. 

Mrs. Cresswell shows perfect understanding of the mind of little boys 
and girls, their curiosity, their ambition, and their adventurous spirit. 
The common rivalry between groups of village boys has been healthily 
worked up. 

Jumbo Sponoer will be a hitting success on the screen. 


K. Labiri 



<|>nrseIoes 


Meubebs to the Board oe AoBicinyruBAii Bduoation 

Professor S N. Bose, National Professor of Physics, attaehed to 
the University of Calcutta and Dr. S. M. Sarkar, University Professor 
of Botany, have been appointed as members of the Regional Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Agricultural Education for Region No, III 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research under the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, Government of India. 

Promotion of the Study of Jawahablal Nehru’s Teachings 

The Ministry of Education, Government of India, has formnlated 
a scheme for the promotion of the study of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Teachings in all Universities in India. Accordingly the Assistant 
Educational Adviser to the Government in the Ministry of Ednca- 
tion has enquired if universities are interested in implementing the 
scheme during the current financial year. The scheme is as follows :— 

I—Thb Scheme 

The Indian Universities that decide to participate in thia 
scheme may arrange each year on their own a series of three 
lectures of about one hour each on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Philosophy and Teachings. They may choose any speaker that 
they think best for the purpose. The topic, as well as the time 
for the lectures, may be settled by the University concerned direct 
with the speaker selected by it. In due course, the Government of 
India may consider printing these lectures if found suitable, in a series 
of volumes in order to enable other universities, institutions and 
persons to benefit from the same. The copyright of these lectures 
will, therefore, vest in the Government of India. To facilitate this, it 
would be preferable if the lecturer is requested by the Univmsity to 
write out the manuscript of the lectures before these are delivered. 
The manuscripts should be forwarded to tbs Ministry of Education as 
soon as possible after the series of lectures has bten 
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IT— Financial Obugations 

The GovnrDment at India will pay to each participating Uni- 
yeraity the actual expenditure incurred up to a celling of Ks. 1,400 
for series of iectures to cover the honorarium, T.A. and D.A. to th^ 
lecturer. Local hospitablity for the purpose, and any other expendi¬ 
ture involved, will have to be borne entirely by the University 
concerned. 

Ill— Duration op the Scheme 

For the present, the scheme will operate for the duration of 
the remaining period (1965-66) of the Third Five-Year Plan. It 
is likely to be continued during the Fourth Plan Period. 

IV—Procedure for Applying for a Grant 

Each participating university should intimate to the Ministry of 
Education by November, 1966, the name of the speaker, proposed by. 
it for delivering the series of lectures during the following financial 
year, along with the estimate of expenditure to be incurred on the 
same, to enable the Ministry to make necessary provision in its 
budget. After lectures have been delivered, the University should 
send to the Ministry a duly certified statement of account indicating 
the actual expenditure incurred on the payment of honorarium and 
T.A. and D.A. to the lecturer. On receipt of this, the requisite 
amount will be reimbursed to the university. 




DNlVERSIXy OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C,T58/79 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Berhamporc Girls’ College has been affiliated in Political Science to the 
BA. Hons, standard with effect from tlic commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with 
permi^ion to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.A. Part I Exa¬ 
mination in 1967 and B.A. Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta. Registrar. 

The 21st September, 1965. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

NOTIFICATION 
No. C/750/123(Affl.> 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Uluberia College has been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the Pre-University 
Arts standard and in Alternative Bengali to the B.A. Pas.s standard, Bengali to the B.A. 
Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.c. with 
permission to present candidates in the above mentioned subjects at the Pre-Uniyersity 
exam ination in 19g6, B.A. Part I examination in 1967 and B.A. Part 11 examination in 
1968 and not earlier. 

Senate House. O. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 

Calcutta. Registrar. 

The 25th September, 1965. 


List of debarred candidates from various Universities and Boards 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Name of Candidate 
Sri Chintalapaii Appala Raju 


Examination Action taken 

Pre-University Debarred for 1 year 


Sti K. A. Jose 

Parasuramappa Teiuil 

Sri Srinivasan Shivakumar 
SriT. M.Haleshi 
ai P. N. Aswatha Naik 
Sri K. G. Bheemadiar 


$m, M. Suphala 


MYSORE UNIVERSITY 


B.E.(1.C.) 

Do. 

Do. 

P.P.C. in Medicine 

Pre-Universify 

Pre-University 


M.A. (Sodtdogy) 


Results announced 

The candidate is warned ntd 
results announced. 

Results announced 
Do. 

Do. 

The candidate is not fuii^ of' 
malpractioet Results 
amwuiiiced. 

Tlie candidale warned and 
resal tk' aanouaucid- 'f.'' 
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M.S. UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 


Sri Satish Chimanlal Mehta 

3rd 

Excluded from appearing at 


AprO, 1965. 

any examination before 31st 



December, 1965. 


ROORKEE UNIVERSITY 

Sri Chetan Lai 

B.E. (Civil) Suppl. 

Cancelled. Allowed to repeat 


Exam., 1965. 

the course during 196.5>66. 


SAUGAR UNIVERSITY 

Sri R. K. Jain 

B.Sc. (Pre.), 1965 

Debarred for 5 years 



KH 


UDAIPUR UNIVERSITY 

Madan l.ai Porwal 

Prc-Uni\ersity (Arts! 

For 1 year 

Nand Lai Porwal 

Ist-ycar TDC (Arts) 

Do. 

Radhey Shyam Vyas 

Final Year (Arts) 

Do. 

Bhanwar Singh Shakwat 

Do. 

Do. 

Mahendra Kumar Babel 

Pre-Univ. Science 

Do. 

Bharat Kumar Khandari 

Ist-year TDC (Sc.) 

Do. 

Anandilal Hiral 

LL.B. (Prev.) 

Do. 


Sri Tapangopal De 

IKAL UNIVERSITY 

B.Sc. & B.Ed. 

Debarred for 

1 year 

Sri Srimanta Mukhorjee 

(Technology) 

Partn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sri Paramananda Natk 

Annual Pre>Profes' 

Debarred for 

2 years 

Sri Kasinath Sahu 

sional Examina¬ 
tion, 1965. 

Do. 

Debarred for 

1 year 

Sri Ramchandra Sahu 

Do. 

Do. 

SrLAbhas Khan 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Balakrishna Rajguru 

Annual Pre-Pro¬ 

Debarred for 

1 year 

Sri Girish Chandra Pradhan 

fessional Exa¬ 
mination, 1965. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sri Guruprasad Chhotrai 

1 st-Year Degree in 

Do. 


Sri Ganapati Ghanduwal 

Science. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Gudraprasanna Mahapatra 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Basanta Kumar Panda 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Sibascharan Panda 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Tabali Charan Mohanty 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Ganeswar Rath 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Brundaban Bohera 

Ist-Ycar Degree 

Do. 


Sri Nanda Ki^ore Das 

Arts Examination, 
1965. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Alokh Prasad Sahu 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Dhirendra Kumar Sahu 

Do. 

Do, 


Sri Nidhiram Sahu 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Pratap Kumar Chaudhuri 

Do. 

Do. 


&i Kalyankumar Ghosh 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Sub^h Chandra Jona 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Huoaya Kumar Sidtani 

Do. 

Do. 


&i Sitakaiita Moiiafity 

Do. 

Do. 


Sri Suiyamani Root 

Annual Final Part 

Do. 



n Examination, 
1963. 


Sri Aoinda Chtuidni Mimt 

Do. 

Do. 

Sri Blttauid Chandra IV^pathy 

Do. 

Do. 

Shi Atgabaodhu Das 

Do. 

Do. 

SriBtaatidlm 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Sri Lakhtntnarayan Mism 


Sri Nilnumi Naik 
Sri Amulyakrishna Mohanty 
Sri Prafulla Chandra Mahapatra 
Sri Rammohan Patnaik 
Sri Pumendubhusan Misra 
Sri Biranchi Narayan Misra 
Sri Puma Chandra Sahu 
Sri Rabinarayan Mohapatra 
Sri Ananta Ftasad Saha 


Sri Rajkishorc Das 


Sri Sarangdhar Bhuyan 

Sri Bimalendu Hota 

Sri Mangal Kangri 

Sri Krishna Chandra Mohajana 


Annual Pinal Rut 
H Enuniaation, 
1965. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1^. . 

Do. 


Final Part 11 in 
Commerce Exa¬ 
mination, 1965. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Debarrad for 1 year 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Result of the Annual Final 
Part 11 Examination, 1965, 
is cancelled. 

Elebarred for I year 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, NEW DELHI 


Sri Man Singh Sharawat 

Sri Om Prakash Bharadvvaj 
Sri Krishan Kumar Sethi 

Sri Sudesh Kumar Prabhakar 
Sri Gautam Ray 
Sri Francis James 
Sri Ramesh Kumar Arora 

Sri Purshottam Dass 

Sri Sushil Kumar Singhal 
Sri Bishan Swaroop 

Sri Dharam Pal Singh 
Sri Hitendra Kumar Jhamb 
Sri Jai Singh 

Sri Kishan Lai Narsani 
Sri Shotam Kumar Saxena 
Sri Govind Ram Gupta 
Sri Satish Kumar Nigam 

Sri Pyara Singh Matharoo 
Sri Prit Pal Singh Oberoi 
Sri Narain Dass Taneja 

Sri Dhera Singh 
Sri Prij Mohan Katyal 
Sri Kailash Cband 

Sri Om Parkash Gupta 

Sri Bturinder Lai Du^l 

Sri Ketki Kiran 

Sri Kuldeep Malik 

Sri Manjeet Singh 

Sri Nar^ Chand 

Sri Dharam Parkash Sharma 

Sri BaUH Singh 

Sri Ram Pat 

Sri Ran Dhir Singh 

Sri Jagdish Chandra Yadava 

Srifu#BiiinSiaali 

WlSsiai^T^ 


Higher Secondary 
Examination, l%5. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Higher Secondary 
Examination, 1965. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Higher Secondary 
Exemption, 1965. 
Do. 

Do. 


Debarred for I year 


Do. 

Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 cancelled. 
Do. 

Do. 

Debarred for 1 year 
Debarred for two years 


Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 

Debarred for one year 

Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 

Do. 

Debarred for one year 

Examination of &e candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 

Debarred for one year 

Do. 

Do. 

Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 is cancelled. 

Do. 

Debarred for one year 

Examination of the candidate 
for tlie year 1965 be canc^ed. 

Debarred for one year 

Do, 

Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 Ixi caaosiled. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, ' 

Bxaminatinri ‘Of idu 


Dobamd 
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Sri Jagdish ffingh Varma 

Higher Secondary 
Examination, 1965 

Examination of the candiditie 
for the year 1965 be caiwelled. 

Miss Veena Kalra 

Da 

Do. 

Sri Rapjit Singh Gupta 

Do. 

Debarred for two years 

Raj Pal 

Do. 

Debarred for one year 

Miss Surinda* Bala 

Do. 

Examination of the candidate 
for the year 1965 be cancelled. 

Miss Brajesh Kumar Dewan 

Do. 

Do. 

Sri Ramesh Kumar Sawhney 

Higher Secondary 
(One-year) Course 
Examination, 1965. 

Debarred for one year 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION NO, CSR/17/65 

It is notified for general information that the Vice-Chancellor, in exercise of the power 
conferred on him by section 10(4) of the Calcutta University Act, 1951, has been pleased 
to approve of the following changes in the Transitory Regulations, adopted by the Aca¬ 
demic Council on 11th September, 1965, regarding 2-year B.A., B.&. or B.Com. students 
to appear at the 3-Year Degree Examination (Pass Course) and notified to students under 
Notification No. CSR/13/65, dated the 13th September, 1965 

“ That the sentence beginning with the words ‘ The students offering Science Subjects ’ 
and ending w'ith ‘ preceding the examination ’ occurring in the first para of the Tran¬ 
sitory Regulations be deleted.' 

The above changes in the regulations would take immediate effect. 

Senate House, Calcutta. J. C. MUKHERJEL, 

The 2nd December, 1966. Amstant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1030/121(Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Government College has been affiliated in Elective Bengali to the B.A. 
Pass stan^rd of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of 
the session 1965-66 i.e. with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned 
subjects at the B.A. Part 1 Examination in 1967 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1968 
and not earlier. 

Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURl, 

The 11th December, 1966. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1206/129(AfH.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the New Alipore College has been affiliated in Political Science to the B.A. Hons, 
standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1965-66 i.e. with permisnon 
to present candidates in the above mentioned subject at the B.A. Part 1 examination in 
19^ and B.A. Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier. 

Senate House. Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURl, 

The 23rd December, 1986. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

NOTIFICATION 
No. C/1268/96{Affl.) 

It is horeby notified for general information that in extension of the afiiliation already 
gnmted, the Krishnagar Girls’ CoUege has been affiliated in Economics to the B.A; Honoiars 
StaiHlatd with effect from the conunencemeaxt of the session 1965-66 /.e. with parmission 
tO: sihaeiit candidate in the above mentioned subject at the BA. Honours Part 1 exa- 
i9(lS7 and B.A. Honours Part II examination in 1968 and not earlier. 

. House, Calcutta. O. C. RAYC3IAU£HiU&l, 
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NOnPlCATiaN 
No. CSR/18/fi5 

It ii Qotifi^ for goflenl infarmaticn that the Vk»<3ttiiodloc i& «WRte> of flie power 
oonfened on him by Section 10(4) of the Cakutte Univer^ Act 1S51, hM haefi plwied 
to Bpprr^ of the regulations relating to IMpk^ in Health SmiMticm (P.H.E.) as set 
out in the aocompuiying papers. 

The regulatioos would take effect from the next academic session. 

Se^ Hoiw, Calcutta. j, C. MUKHEWBE, 

Tht 97th Dtctmber, 199S, Aut. Rtgiitiw, 

CHAPTER XLIX-S 

DIPLOMA IN HEALTH EDUCATION (DHE) 


1. ^ ^ examination for the Diploma m Health Education shall be held twice in every 
year m Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall (ktermine. dte 
approximate date to notified in the Calendar. 

2. Any graduate in medicine, or a person with a Bachelor's degree in Arts, Science, 
^ucation, or Nursing of a recognised Indian University followed by two years’ experience 
in community work or a pason with Master degree in any of the above subjects may be 
admitted to this examination on production of a certifkate of hawng, subseqmnt to 
obtaining the qualifications mentioned above : 

(0 Attended during a period of not less than four months, approved courses of ins- 
trucrion, both theoretical and practical in (a) Public Health Administration iH' 
eluding mental health and public health nursing, (6) Maternal and CMd Health 
inclumig family planning and school health, (e) Environmental Sanitation, (d) 
Occupational health, (e) Epidemiology and Communicable diseases, and (ft) 
Principles of human anatomy and physiology. 

(H) Attended durii^ a period of not less tluin five months approved courses of ins¬ 
truction in (a) Socim and behavioural sciences and educational process, (ft) Com- 
raunity health education, (r) Communication, (d) Evaluation and reseat^ (e> 
Public Health Programmes and Educational Opportunities, (/) Health education 
in schools and teaching institutions, (;f) Health education as a profession and 
roles thereof, and (ft) Field project assignment. 

(A/ftte.—Instructions in the subjects specified above shall also include attendances 
and visits to institutions, hospitals, schools, health centres, cmnmunity centres, clinics 
and premises concerned etc.) 

3. Candidates, who already hold the Diploma in Public Health or the Efiploma in 
Industrial Health or the Diploma in Ifoternity and Child Wdfare the Calcutta Uni- 
venity shall be exonpted from attending the first four months of the Diploma in Health 
Education course. 

4. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send in his application 
to the Registrar vrith a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee 
Rs. 100 at least a fortnight before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

5. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination shall not 
be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted to one or mote 
subsequent examinations on payn^t of Rs. SO on each occasion and will have to anpear 
in all the subjects for the examination. 

The exunination shall consist of the following: 

Full masks 



.. (a) Public Health Administration including statistics and 100 
mental health; 

(ft) Matoiud and C2iild Health including school healfii, 
family planning and nutrition. 

.. (a) Environroentid Sanitation ; Occupational Health 100 
(ft) Epidemiology and control of commimicable diseases 
indud^ ml^biology. 

.. Clommunfiy Health Education principles, concepts and 100 
pract^. 

.. Sodal and behavioural sciences, evaluafion, research studki. lOQ 
., (a) Cmnfflunication ; Media .. .. ., s 

(ft) Schoed Health Education 
.. Health Education in relation to vatiou 
., Based on subjecte indnded toil Papers I 
.. &Med on Mihjects indiMfod Iq Ib^ws lU 
,. Field project assignaamt, 

T«m papers ,»> 
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7. In order to pass thbeiouidtutticm a CB&didate most obtain 40 per (Mtt, of tbotaarla 
la aaCb of the above and at least SO per cent, m the ajgigrnzate, 

8. As soon as possible after the auunJnatkm, the Syndicate shall pot^ a list of 
nicoessful oandidatn arranaed in alphabetical cvder. 

9. The Diploma will be awarded on the recommendation of the Head of the lasd> 
tudon afbn' candidate has passed the examination and has in addition fiiliiiled satbftctorihr 
the requirement of field work for a period of two months. 

10. limits of the subjects for the course of studies are as follows : ' 

/ Term: 

1. Public Health Administrations including Public Health Nursing and Mental 
Health : 

1.1. Changing concepts in public health—principles of social and preventive medi¬ 
cine—organisation for health work, international, national, state, district and 
periphery—community development and panchayati rq/—National health pro¬ 
grammes—Medical social work—rehabilitation—voluntary organizations—^Legis¬ 
lature—general administration. 

1.2. History and development of public health nursing—philosophy, methods and 
techniques—role in a health raucation—preparation of a public health nurse. 

1.3. Mental health—mental sickness—personality development—Adaptability. 

2. Maternal and Child Health including School Health and Family Planning : 

2.1. History and development—matemat health—morbidity and morality—pre¬ 
vention, treatment and rdiabilitation—mother craft classes—training activities. 

2.2. C^ild health— 0 owth and development—prematurity—infant mortality—infant 
and pre-school child care, problons—^well child coiderences/clinics—handi- 
capp^ children, services, education—programme evaluation. 

2.3. Scnool health—history and development—future plans—school health services 
—school lunch—school health education. 

2.4. Population growth—problems—^family welfare and family planning—methods 
—procedures—education—family planning programmes, present pattern and 
future trends. 

2.3. Role of health educatipn in each aspect of MCH and family planning pro¬ 
grammes—community resources—women’s organisations. 

3. Environmental Sanitation: 

Introduction—National Status—Sodal and religious factors—^Water supply— 
latrines—waste water disposal—refuse and garbage collection and dispoMl— 
housiim—school sanitation—factory sanitation—sanitation of camps, fairs and 
festivals—^insect and rodent control—disinfection and disinfestation-^ood and 
milk sanitation—swinuning pools—air pollution—^role of education in control 
of environmental sanitation. 

4. Occupational Health: 

Physiological Hygiene—scope—climate and health—^thermal environment and 
health, occupational environment—occupational health hazards—industrial 
p^hology—^industrial health legislation. 

3. Epidemiolo» and Communkable Diseases : 

3.1. Principles of epidemiology—investigation—organisation for epidemic control. 

3.2. Elementary bacteriology, immunology and aerology—virus«—medical ento¬ 
mology—protozoology—helminthology. 

3.3. Communicable diseases—causes—national disease control and eradication 
programmes. 

3.4. Chronic and demnerative diseases. 

3.5. Rde of education in control <>f communicable and chronic diseases. 

<5. Nutrition: 

Basic principles of nutrition—deficiency disease—principles of dietetics and 
dietotherapy—cultural factors affecting nutrition—nutrition and diet surveys 
—Applied nutrition programme—School feeding—role of education in nuMtiaii. 

7. Bio-Statistics: 

Statistical methods—collection and interpretation of statistics—Sample aurveys 
—Vital statistics—role of education in promoting reghtfration—use of statittia 
in educational programmes. 

8. Hottum Utttomy and physiology : 

Elemffitary anatomy and physiology—personal hygiene—jOrst aid. 


U Term: 

9. Sodal and behavioural sciences : 

Social aekacaS'-^oncepte—scope in public bedth work—4iidiYi<hud, fRMip 
and mags poiphcfiogy—soctei organisation—sodld values—sow conlEral-* 
leadersbip—sodal and cultural patterns of rural add utbaa and atbMi Ibidll— 
todal disMgaaisatioia—sodal case and iroup erode. 

jiy of ieanaag--4eMniag pioaraMbotoM ,1a- 
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11. CoQuauntty beaMt educatkm: 

Hiatay, davdkjpowit tad otodem and $eope ^toeMet aad 

fnetbodt'^-lbncttom of a adoaatdr atfd j^nofeiitoinl ramoMnittitica^ 
interviewiiw—froup proceK>-iirograaii)|W pianau^ aad, a<to«iistiati«a^^ 
aervioe aad preservice tniioing-~c«iffricvilmn dav«io{»aeRt-~liealtii education ia 
cnrricola of professional and auxiliary persooneL 

12. Communication: 

Tbeory and research’—methods of communication—principto idatmiag and 
organiring conferences, seminars, group discussion, etc.—media—lor iodNdt^, 
ipoup and mass use—planning, preparation, evaluation and use—jjffinttng 
process—jomalism, publicity and public relations. 

13. Health Education in school and teachuig institutions: 

Opportunities and scope—healthful school living—health teaching in scoots 
—curriculum planning—teacher training—home-school-community telatirmship 
—role of health educator in (he {Htigrarome. 

14. Evaluation and Resmrch . 

Simple research and study m^hods in health education—research studies in 
health education—evaluation and reseaich of methods and material in health 
education. 

15. Publk health programmes and educational opportunities : 

Nature and scope of health education in various national and state health 
programmes—programme planning for health education in other and 
situations like hospitals etc. 

16. Health education as a profession and roles thereof : 

Health education as a profession—world bodies, international agencies, vrdun- 
tary bodies—health education specialists and health education «itension workers 
—role of other specialists and workers in health education—health education 
programmes. 

17. Field project assignment-Planning, implementation and evaluation of an edu¬ 
cational programme m the Rural or Urban Healtii Centres in respect irf' any 
one of the health problems of the communities. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. S4/1864/65 


Waltair, 9tk /lugmt, i995 


ORDER 

Proceedtnga of the Syndicate 

The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April. 1965, are cancdM 
and they are permitted to appear for the University Examinations to be helu in Sqiteimlwr, 
196S, or therwter. 


Name of candidate 

‘ * 

1. I. Luth«r 

2. F, Riowchandta Rgju 


Examination 


Rig. Nut. 


R,A>. fN.R*) 

B.E.n(OJL) 


tm 

IS38 




} \ 


**> 
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Bjdi> 1 SM«n^. “ 

8^.1 Mocosduct at liie Univtsrity £^ao^tioi]s>--M8rcb/Apnl, 1965. 

lUft: Sy<Ufi«t« 

No. S4/1864/65. JWeiUdr, TJv B«th Jufyt IMS 


OBDER 

The results of the candidates with the following Reg. Nos. who have been found 
guilty of resorting to unfair means at the university Examinations held in March-April, 
1963, are cancelled and th^ are debarred from appearing for any of the University Exa> 
minations for the period noted against each» 

Name of the candidate Examination Reg. No. Period of rustication 

1. P. Raghuvaraptasad Matriculation 1849 Debarred for one yw Md 

permitted to sit for the Uni¬ 
versity Examination to be 
held in Mardb-April, 1966, 
or thereafter. 


2. Nallamotbu Venka- 

Do. 

1947 

Do. 

teswaraRao. 

3. N. Bhyravaswami 

Pre-University 

472 

Do. 

4. M. Bhaskara Ammi 

Do. 

552 

Do. 

Rgju. 

S. D. C. Appa Rao 

Do. 

802 

Do. 

6. M. Venkatmiaia Rao 

Do. 

990 

Do. 

7. S. V. P. Tamam Dora 

Do. 

1013 

Do. 

8. D. Venkateswarlu 

Do. 

1036 

Do. 

9. D. Ananda Rao 

Do. 

1533 

Do. 

10. O. Krishna Rao 

Do. 

2562 

Do. 

11. S. Rama Rao 

Do. 

4550 

Do. 

12. T. John Noble 

Do. 

4879 

Do. 

13. O. Neelakantha Sarma 

Do. 

7386 

Do. 

14. A. V. R. L. Nara- 

- Do. 

7623 

Do. 

idmlunrairti. 

15. D. Sathies Babu 

Do. 

7694 

Do. 

16. O. P. Ragburama Rao 

Do. 

7803 

Do. 

17. R. SOiaskara Rao 

Do. 

8051 

Do. 

18. S. Udeya Sankara 

Do. 

9025 

Do. 

Rfid£. 

19. 8^ jMmmed All 

Do. 

10129 

Do. 

20. V. Raghuktuhar 

Do. 

12952 

Do. 

21. V. Sanriiaaiva Rao 

Do. 

12972-A 

Do. 

' Venlmtoswulu 
Bav^O^ itelni.'. 

Do. 

13010 

Do. 

Do. 

13110 

X)o. 

24, K. Htiittt&aatba Rao ‘ 

Do. 

13229 

Do. 

23, M. V.tk Nuia^nha 

:;;; Do.,;,;" 

' 1493* V'-'.', 

DO. 

Raiiik ' 


' ' '' '■ 

■■ '■ . 
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Name of the outtfidate 

Esamiaation 

Reg. No. 

Period of maticatioa 

26. O. Satyaharayaoa 

Pro'Univerrity 

14984 

Debarred for one year and 
pennitted to ^ for the Uai' 
vcrrity ExamiDatkm to be 
held in March-April, 1966. 
orthoeafter. 

27. S. Raja Rao 

Do. 

13663 

Do. 

28. S. V. Subba Rao 

Do 

15389 

Do. 

29. M.AppaRao 

Do. 

13971 

Do. 

30. 0. Ramachandn Rao 

B.A. (O.R.) 

3179 

Do 

31. P. Lakshoiipatfay 

Do 

5820 

Do. 

Sastiy. 

32. Komadra Appa Rao 

B.A. (N.R.) 

899 

Do. 

33. A. S. Mohana Rao 

B.A. (R.R.) 

4294 

Do 

34. U. SuiyaRao 

B.Com. (N.R.) 

535 

Do. 

33. B. Prabhakara Rao 

Do. 


Do. 

36. B. Krishna Rao 

Do. 

812 

Do. 

37. K. Sattbi Raju 

B.Com. (R.R.) 

1083 

Do. 

38. A. V. Kanviswa* 

Do 

1360 

Do. 

oadbam 

39. M. Raja Rao 

Do 

1918 

Do. 

40. V. Appa Rao 

Do 

2199 

Do. 

41. G. Nagabhushana 

Do. 

2299 

Do. 

Rao. 

42. Narasiinha Rao 

B.Sc. (N.R.) 

3083 

Do. 

43. Radhakrishna Murty 

Do. 

3099 

Do. 

44. T. Saibaba 

B.Sc. (N.R.) 

3100 

Do 

43. P. Gopala Rao 

Do. 

3455 

Do 

46. M. Koteswara Rao 

Do 

3628 

Do 

47. T. Gorunadha Rao 

Do 

3717 

Do. 

48. V. Hanumanta Rao 

Do. 

4012 

Do 

49. V. Sreeramacihandra 

B.Sc. (R.R.) 

4919 

Do. 

Murty. 

SO. D. Veerabrahman 

Do. 

3414 

Do. 

SI. N. Venkata Ramana 

Do. 

5722 

Do 

32. N. Nagasedia Redd! 

Do. 

6248 

Do. 

33. K. Ramesbabu 

Do. 

6883 

Do. 

34. D. Naradmha Rao 

Do. 

8116 

Do 

S3. K. Srinmamurti 

Do. 

9167 

Do. 

36. P. Vishnumurti 

Do. 

9223 

Do. 

37. M. Gopalakrishaa 

B.Sc.IV(Int.) 

1009 

Do. 

Rao. 

38. B. MuFalimohana Rao 

Pro-Uirivcfslty 

8903 

Do. 

39, P. Prabhakara Rao 

fitSc* 

9281 

Do. 

By Order 

P. V. V. SBSHAOIRI, 

JUltUtr t 
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Eacl.: One Sternest. ^ 

Sob,: Misooaduct lU Uoivenity Examioatioiis, Mafdi, 19$S. 

Ref.: ^p^cate Resdutioo, dated tbe 6th AjHil, !965. 

ORDER 

The results of die caadldales widi tbe folloedng Register Numbers who have been 
foond guilty of resorting to unfair means at the University examinations held in March. 
1965. canc^ed uod they are debarred from appearing for any of tbe University &a> 
ndaations for the pmod noted against each : 


Reg. No. Period of rustication 


1. A. Narasimha lhasad Matriculation 


2 Debarred for one year and 
permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to 
be held in March, 1966. or 


2. V. Krishnamurti 

Do. 

61 

thoeafter. 

Do. 

3. Mitza Abbas Saheb 

Do. 

67 

Do. 

4. P. Rajendra Prasad 

Do. 

849 

Do. 

5. Hameedulla Khan 

Do. 

5192 

Do. 

6. V. Rajeswari (W) 

Do. 

5618 

Do. 

7. K. Ratnavalli (W) 

Do. 

59Q2 

Do. 

8. G. N. V. Siva Reddi 

Do. 

5682 

Do. 

9. V. Gandhi (Hindu 

Do. 

Reg. No. 

Do. 

Collie. Masidi* 


notgivoi 


patun). 

10. T. Lakriiminarayaoa 

Do. 

6312 

Do. 

11. L. V. Satyanarayana 

Do. 

6348 

Do. 

12. B. Srihari Rao 

Do. 

7175 

Do. 

13. T. Chandra Rao 

Do. 

7884 

Do. 

14. S. Govardhan Rao 

Do. 

8325 

Do. 

15. V. Muniswara Rao 

Do. 

9653 

Do. 

16. V. Suryapralms 

Do. 

9872 

Do. 

17. N. SanyasiRao 

Do. 

10200 

Do. 

18. P. A. S. Prakasa Rao 

Do. 

10285 

Do. 

19. 1. Thwnalacbari 

Do. 

10298 

Do. 

20. K. Rama Rao 

Do. 

10570 

Do. 

21. P. Ramamdian 

Do. 

10775 

Do. 

22. B. Subadra R^ju 

Do. 

10867 

Do. 

23. P. V. P. Sohra- 

Do. 

10870 

Do. 

oapyain. 

24. K. Vehiodaramaaa 

Pre^alversity 

515 

Do. 

25. K.V. aS.!l,K. 

Do. 

2344 

Do. 

Rain. 

26. G. Vesacateswatm Rao 

‘Do. 

3861 

Do. 


th. 

4687 

Do. 

y^.G^pajbdcribh^ - 

Do. 

7660 

' . \ DO. 

.RNtqr. , 






1986 ]', 

MIMIII9 the eaadidate 
29. N. SMUctishoa Sai 


30. G. Sowbha^ Rao 

31. C. Bhikiham 

32. 1C. Riya Rao 

33. Shaik Imam Hussain 

34. C. Venkataramana 

35. S. Hotneswara Babu 

36. P. Baby Sorijini (W) 

37. T. Chiraqjivi 

38. K. Durga Prasad 

39. S. Satyanarayana 

40. L. Subba Rao 

41. K. Malleswara Rao 

42. N. Sadananda Suii 

43. K. P. Azad 

44. Y. Ohaneswara Rao 

45. I. Prasada Rao 

46. P. Appalanayudu 

47. Ch. Dasa Rao 

48. T. Demudu 

49. D. Satyanarayana 

50. B. Surya Rao 

51. K. P. V. Lakshmana 

Rao. 

52. P. Murali Mohan 

Rao Patnaik. 

53. G. Venkata Rao 


'i ,i. ' 

BuunlBatioa 


Fiie>UQtv6rti^ 

7789 

Do. 

8532 

Do, 

8535 

Do. 

10957 

Do. 

11170 

Do. 

11533 

Do. 

12912 

Do. 

13031 

Do. 

13040 

Do. 

13043 

Do. 

13391 

Do. 

14092 

Do, 

14184 

Do. 

14721 

Matriculation 

15161 

Do. 

15790 

Do. 

15857 

Do. 

16165 

Do. 

16176 

Do. 

16177 

Do. 

16216 

Do. 

16335 

Do. 

17081 

Do. 

17211 

Do. 

11536 


Berioddfroatfaitioa 

fot dad year mul 
'penalty to Mppeu for the 
^Uaivenlp Examkudioa to 
he hdd itt ManA, 1966, or 
thereafter. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Permitted to sit for P.U.C. 
examination to be held in 
Septembo:, 1965, or there* 
after. 


By order 

P. V. V. Sesbagiri, 


Mtfittrtr. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. a. C. Das 
Calcutta University 

(This article is written in the light of the discussion on the teaching 
of philosophy at the All-India Seminar of Social Sciences held 
at Asutosh Hall.) 


What is Philosophy ? 

According to some, if we want to discuss how to teach philo¬ 
sophy, we should begin by defining it. But the difficulty is that 
there is no definition of philosophy which is acceptable to all philo¬ 
sophers. Philosophy is indeed unlike any other subject. Sociology, 
for instance, is fairly intelligible to us, because it has a fact or pheno¬ 
menon for its subject matter, namely, society. There is no. fact, 
however, with which all philosophers are agreedly concerned. Al¬ 
though there are not as many definitions of philosophy as tliere are 
philosophers, there are, to be sure, several definitions which differ 
widely from each other. It is rather paradoxical to say that after 
three thousand years of philosophy, philosophers of today are hotly 
discussing what philosophy is about. In the circumstances, if we 
lay stress on definition in the matter of teaching philosophy, there 
would obviously be several kinds of teaching according to the different 
definitions of philosophy. In that case, there is nothing to discuss 
about the teaching of philosophy. The fact we must consider is, 
however, this: the word “ philosophy '* in the phrase the teaching 
of philosophy ” means a subject which consists of sdinc cbmlei^ 
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courses of study, such as History of philosophy, Logic, Epistemology, 
Metaphysics, Ethics and the rest. And the question is: how te«;h 
such a subject ? 

History of Philosophy and History 

Some suggest that History of philosophy should occupy an im¬ 
portant place in the teaching of philosophy. Most teachers would 
agree, I believe, that philosophy students should begin with this 
subject, which shows how philosophy as a human pursuit originated 
in the past and how philosophic thought developed over the centuries. 
It goes without saying that History of philosophy is different from 
plain history. Unlike the latter. History of philosophy is history 
of ideas. In consequence, by the study of the History of philosophy 
the beginners would understand how philosophy itself was conceived 
differently by different philosophers. We agree with those who 
hold that the teaching of the History of philosophy must not 
be merely descriptive. Positive history itself is no cataloguing of 
events, but involves deep interpretation. History of philosophy, 
being history of ideas, involves by far deeper inteipretation, also 
analysis and comparison. 

The question is often discussed whether History of philosophy 
should be taught and studied with or without reference to the his¬ 
torical background. I think I am not far wrong when I say that 
in the Indian universities History of philosophy is taught in 
abstraction from the history of the period in question. As a result, 
philosophy students, generally speaking, do not know what centuries 
the philosophers they study belonged to. This is ridiculous. There 
is no doubt that in teaching History of philosophy the teacher con¬ 
cerned must reckon with the relevant socio-political history in order 
to make it effective. 

Mathematical Logic and Scientific Philosophy 

Many teachers are of the opinion that more and more of mathe¬ 
matical logic and scientific philosophy should be included in the 
philosophy curriculum. At the present time, logic is taught at three 
stages—^primary, secondary, and higher. Elementary logic is taught 
at school and at the pre-university level: higher logic is taught at 
the B.A. and is continued up to the M.A. stage. The emphasis is 
^a0W being increasingly laid on mathematical and scientific phfiosophy. 
Some go to the length of suggesting that traditional logic, ii^ch is 
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being taught at school, should be replaced by elementary mathe> 
matical and symbolic logic in order to train the students so as to 
enable them to take up mathematical cum symbolic logic at the 
B.A. stage. This is a great issue, and much can be said on both 
sides. The fact, however, remains that mathematical lo^ 
presupposes some training in mathematics. To refer to the London 
School of Economics, there is a post-graduate course in philosophy 
at this institute. And there are two branches of the study, namely, 
mathematical logic and scientific philosophy. One woman 
student of Calcutta University with a First Class in Philosophy 
has gone to London and is admitted into the School. She 
goes in for a Post-graduate Course in Philosophy but she finds to 
her surprise that in one branch practically science and in the other 
pure mathematics is taught. She is dumbfounded ; she lacks the 
requisite bickgrojad. This is a pointer to the fact that if we want 
to teach mathematical logic and scientific philosophy in the full sense 
at the higher stages, we have to prepare the ground by making mathe¬ 
matics as well as science compulsory right from the preliminary 
stage. We have to overhaul the whole system of education in order 
to give it a scientific bias. But we should not do anything at 
haphazard. If we administer an overdose of mathematical logic 
and scientific philosophy to our system at random, it may kill it 
outright. They say that the eleven-year and three-year Degree 
courses have already unhinged the system. If it is that all is well 
with the new courses, we should be cautious what damage we do 
to it by any rash action of ours. 

The Method of Teaching 

We are told ihat the teacher of philosophy should follow the 
right method of teaching. Up till now there is not much talk about 
it ; it is, as a matter of fact, left to the teacher himself. But edu¬ 
cationists have begun to consider how best to teach pliilosophy. 
However differently philosophers may define philosophy, we may 
describe it as speculative understanding of the things to study. If 
so, philosophy teaching must have its characteristic method. Some 
suggest that in teaching philosophy we should follow the Socratic 
dialectic. But the point is that Socrates employed this method in 
philosophizing and that this method was in the form of a (Halogue. 
At all events, under the present system of education this method is 
not applicable in teaching big classes. The teacher is to impart ideas, 
and makft analysis and criticism to this «ad. 0:^ei8m is 
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conducive to clarification. Some nevertheless suggest the word 
“ discussion ” to cover these processes. We agree to the view that 
die teaching of philosophy must be done by discussion. But this 
view is not a new one. It would not be out of place to mention here 
that Abelard, the rationalist philosopher, in the eleventh century 
proposed and practised this method of discussion in the University 
of Paris. It was a great innovation indeed. But how far we have 
adopted it is a question to answer. 

Indian Philosophy 

Immediately after independence, a teacher of philosophy told 
me that it was time to Tndianize the philosophy syllabus. He perhaps 
meant something similar to the Indianization of the military forces.. 
When power was transferred to the Indians all three arms of the 
military were Indianized. And there was an absolute need for it : 
the defence of the country could not without contradiction be en¬ 
trusted to foreigners. But what exactly is meant by " Indianization 
of the philosophy syllabus” ? Is it meant that as we are now an 
independent nation, our students shall study, if ever, only Indian 
philosophy ? Here “ Indian philosophy ” means the philosophy 
or philosophies developed in India in the past. But intellectual 
culture has no frontiers. History is a witness to the fact that there 
has been an exchange of ideas between one country and another. 
In the contemporary situation, because of the development of science 
and technology the nations have come so close together that they 
cannot avoid cultural contact between them. It is indeed true that 
our students should know of our past achievements in the realm 
of thought. Still, we, Indians, cannot confine ourselves to Indian 
jAilosophy of the past and shut out ideas that come from outside. 
No nation can thrive simply by ruminating over its past. 

Indian Philosophy and Creative Thought 

Some nevertheless in their overzeal for Indian philosophy 
contends that contemporary philosophy in India could be created 
only by way of a proper assessment and a critical study of Indian 
philosophy of the past. As they point out. Bacon in England created 
his philosophy by criticism of mediaeval thought. But we cannot 
afford to forget that Bacon was a cr^tive genius and that 
iBfidiaeval thought was only an octaision for him. Unfortunately, 
Ba indkm Bacon is not yet come. Even if a genius comes, 
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we cannot say that he would necessarily areate out of, or on the 
basis of, Indian philosophy of the past. As Bosanquet, the British 
philosopher, says, Philosophy may begin anywhere.” Perhaps 
creative thinkers are already come in India, and we believe contem¬ 
porary Indian philosophy would take shape presently. 


Teaching by Syllabus 

There must indeed be a syllabus to make the teaching systematic. 
But the framing of the detailed syllabus should be left to the philo¬ 
sophy Departments of the universities. But one cannot expect that 
they would all agree about the matter. They would certainly differ 
within a certain area. Yet, if there is the question of the 
universities having a uniform philosophy syllabus for the B.A. as 
well as for the M.A. stage, the representatives of the philosophy 
Departments of the universities must meet and put their heads to¬ 
gether to hammer out a common programme. Such an effort is 
worth while as it would help co-ordination between the 
universities. 

Teaching and the Teacher 

There is one last point to consider. Teaching involves the teacher. 
We may perfect the syllabus and also the method of teaching. But 
it all would be of no avail if there be no teachers to work it. So 
we have to concentrate on the teacher. But the problem of the 
teacher is not a problem peculiar to the Philosophy Departments. 
It is indeed one of the major problems that beset our educational 
system. We, teachers, discuss subjects, syllabi, the method of teaching 
and all that, but we do not discuss ourselves. It may be that we 
are shy of discussing ourselves, or that we think we are above dis¬ 
cussion. If the teacher really needs to be discussed, I do not know 
how to discuss him. It is a delicate matter. We may neverthe¬ 
less do one thing. We may draw the attention of the relevant 
authorities to the fact that there is no reliable machinery in the 
universities to select able, efficient teachers and to appreciate 
efficient teaching. Universities are springing up around us. But 
where are the teachers to work them, let alone working them 
well ? 



APPLICATION OF GOODENOUGH TEST TO 
U.P. CHILDREN OF AGES 3+ to 10+ 

Dr. (Km) M. Ghosh 
1 

On account of its non-verbal character, Goodenough Draw-A- 
Man Test has an appeal for children and has been found to be fairly 
reliable and valid for assessing intelligence of children in U.S.A. and 
other countries. In the opinion of investigators, this language free 
test material and scale is superior to other language free measures 
of intelligence for children upto 10-1- years. 

In India E. W. Menzel in C.P. (5), P. L. Shrimali in Mewar (10), 
P. D. Patel in Gujrat (7), T. N. Dhar (1), B. L. Joshi (4) and A. Mukherji 
(6) in Delhi have worked with more or less unmodified scoring scale 
of Goodenough, and are of the opinion that the test is fairly reliable 
and valid for measuring mental maturity of Indian children but that 
it is less sensitive and descriminative for Indian children than for 
American children. 

Attempts were made by A. S. PUlai (9) in Madras, and P. Pathak 
in Baroda (8) to evolve a valid measuring scale by making suitable 
modifications with a view to increasing its sensivity for Indian 
children. These attempts do not appear to have met with much 
marked success and the results are not very conclusive. 

The present study aimed primarily at evolving norms on the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test of intelligence for children of Indian 
homes of U.P., with special reference to children attending nursery 
schools and primary schools attached to Girls’ Higher Secondary 
Schools in Allahabad, and secondarily to find out the extent to which 
the Goodenough Scale is suited for investigating the mental deve¬ 
lopment of children from different environments. 

The sample for my study was drawn from the dty of Allahabad 

A study based on the analysis of drawings of children of nursery schoob and of Pii- 
atm of High» Secondary schools for girls in Allahabad, U.P. Hie study was 
iiw^ a Fulbri^t Alumni Research Grant made by USEFI, New D^, 
Ibr year 1963-65. The following account is abridged from the report submiUed to 
on investigation made by her. 
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-•An urban area of Uttar Prade^. The subfects belonged to the 
primary classes from classes I to V attached mainly to Higher Secon¬ 
dary schools for girls and to pre-primary classes of the principal 
nursery schools of the dty. 

The total number of drawings collected from classes I to V was 
2,000 and that from nursery classes was 927. Eight drawings from 
primary classes were rejected, for the papers were almost blank with 
such remarks as ‘ I do not get if, or they contained something else 
than a human figure. In the nursery classes 151 drawings were not 
considered, for they belonged to the preliminary stage of drawings, 
/.e., A—class* drawings that are not recognizable as human figure. 
Only B—class drawings*, which are attempts to represent human 
figure and can be recognized as such, were taken into account for 
my purpose. Seven drawings belonging to the age-group 2+ were 
excluded. The total number of children in the final sample for 
norms was 1,992 drawn from classes I to V, and 769 belonging to 
pre-primary classes. 

The scoring of drawings in my study was done on the original 
51-point scale of Goodenough strictly according to the directions 
given in her Manual (8). 

A few points viz., point No. 8a (hair), point No. 13 (heel) needed 
a slight moderation. Our children show the * hair * not only with 
a number of straight lines and/or scribbled lines on the top of the 
head (illustration No. 1) but they indicate the hair in the manner 
shown in figure Nos. 2, 3 and 4 illustrated below. Perception of 
our children regarding the hair seems to be influenced by the varieties 

FiJ.He.4 


of decorative Indian hair styles. 


0 o 


Ne-I 


f we ;i 


In scoring point No. 13, in addition to the illustrated heels of 
the shoes as in the text of Goodenough (8), a clear indication of the 
heel of a bare foot (considering the shape) was also taken into account. 
Children have shown both bare feet and booted feet in their drawings. 

*Por A and B class drawings, refer Goodenough, F. L. MeaHnenwot 
•eoee Drawings (2), page 21-22. 
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For bare feet, credit has been given for heels drawn as ilhistrated 


below 








While scoring the drawings, the points in the clothing area, viz., 
points 9a to 9e, had to be scored on the basis of Indian clothing also. 
On the whole, the area of clothing was marked leniently regarding 
the style and the number of clothing, as done by previous Indian 


workers. 


Norms have been derived separately for ages 3+ to 10+ , and 
classes I to V. The Table No. 1 below gives the frequency distri¬ 
bution of scores, the means, and the standard deviations for each 

Table No. 1 


Distribution of Scores by Classes (Classes I to V only) 


Class 

Score Interval 

1-3 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


Total 

4-6 

11 

7 

, , 

1 


19 

7-9 

48 

27 

21 

3 

3 

102 

10-12 

61 

72 

57 

28 

23 

241 

13-15 

102 

119 

103 

80 

37 

441 

16-18 

41 

68 

126 

101 

81 

417 

19-21 

13 

33 

68 

103 

106 

323 

22-24 

5 

17 

34 

58 

85 

199 

25-27 

0 

7 

16 

28 

52 

103 

28-30 

1 

1 

6 

16 

30 

54 

31-33 

, 

1 

3 

12 

25 

41 

34-36 

, 

0 

1 

1 

19 

21 

37-39 

• 

1 

2 

2 

14 

19 

40-42 

• 

• • 

• , 

2 

5 

7 

43-45 

• 




5 

5 

Total Number 

282 

353 

437 

435 

485 

1992 

Mean score 

12.92 

14.73 

16.75 

19.18 

22.46 


SJ>. 

3.91 

4.55 

4.90 

5.41 

6.86 


cv.. 

.302 

JOS 

.292 

.282 

.305 
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of the classes from I to V. 1^ this tal^ the nursery dasses have 
been excluded owing to the lack of uniformity in the grade dassi^ 
li(^tion. 

Rounding off the decimal figures and taking the means to the 
nearest whole members, the class-norms were obtained as given 
below : 


Age Average 
( Upto January, 1964, 
t 0 the nearest whole 
no. of years) 

Class 

Mean 

(Obtained) 

Mean 

(Alter smoothing 
the curve) 

6 

I 

13 

13 

7 

II 

15 

15 

8 

III 

17 

17 

9 

IV 

19 

19 

to 

V 

22 

21 


Comparison of Age-norms and Class-norms 

The drawings were obtained in January, 1963, of the sessioii 
1962-63 (July, 1962—June, 1963), i.e., six months after the schools 
had started the sessions work. Actual age average of each class ill 
Januaiy, 1963, was calculated and taken to the nearest whole number 
of years; they arc found to be 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years in January, 
1963, for classes I, II, III, IV and V respectively. Hence, from the 
above figures of class-norms, it is obvious that the norms at 6i, 7|, 
8.}, 9i and 101 years will be 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 respectively. This 
shows a complete agreement between the age-norms and the class- 
norms, and would point to the possibility of computing the mental 
age and I.Q. of a child from his/her score on the Draw-A-Man test. 


The test-retest reliability coefficients are fotmd to be quite satis¬ 
factory. Reliability coefficients of the test by ths split-half method 
for various age-groups vary from .84 to .97, which is very highly 
satisfactory. The Coefficients of Variation of different classes are 
close to one another, fluctuating betwecji .91 to 1.09 (.18) only. This 
fluctuation is small and the ratio between the Coefficients of variation 
of any two classes may be regarded as remaining very nearly consta«!l 
and equal to 1. Variation Coefficients obtained for age-groups 5 + 
to 10+ , when examined in terms of mental age, fluctuated b^een 
.32 to .38 (.06) only. This indicates that the Coefficient of Variation 
is very nearly constant from age to age also and the test can be taken 
tcrbriefiable from ages 51 to 10 + . The age-groups 4+,. 5 - h , and 
lQ>^,tesample studied are inore variable than the mmuning 
age-iUlp to 9+. Hie 3+ age-group has been iMd tq b9 
the ISr viB&able. V being 



f v^e order of ^Ufficulty the separate points as finmd 
il^i^eets oc^elates with that found by Goodenou^ subj^s to the 
extent of .^9 on an average. Hence no fresh item validation of the 

seemed necessary. The degree of validity of the items is almost 
l^e same for Indian children of Allahabad as for American sample 
of Ooodenough. 

For validity of Draw-A-Man, tested against school examination 
mar^, die correlations between I.Q. and the aggrej^te of Krhool 
examination marks of classes II (52 children), III (51 children) and 
. IV (71 diildren), were found to be .33, .28 and .20 respectively. The 
correlation .20 is positive but slight and rather uncertain. The other 
two correlations .33 and .28 are significant at .02 and .05 levels. 
Ibese correlations are significant but not high. Validity of the 
scores tested against teachers’ ratings of the same classes are found 
to be significant at .01 level. 

5 

The tentative norms arrived at by various Indian workers who 
have’used the original Goodenough scale of scoring are shown in 
Table'No. 2. 

In gjonerali'^e tnean score of each age-group found by me and 
different investigators in India falls much short of the corresponding 
Goodenough norms. Also, it may be noted that the norms obtained 
ibr age 6+ in present investigation is 14 points which is equal 
to the Goodenbiigh norm and is much higher than the norm ob- 
taiiffid by any other previous worker in India ; but the regular in- 
cartose for successive ages up to 10+ remains the same (/.e., increase 
of 2 points) as found by others, instead of Goodenough’s su^essive 
increase of 4 points, consequently lowering the mean scores for the 
fallowing ages from 7+ to 10+ in comparison to American norms. 
Tb^, the test appears to be less sensitive and discriminative for 
Jpdian children than for American children. 

On the other hand, the norms found' by me for the nursery age- 
groups 3 + , 4 + , and 5+ respectively are higher than the corres- 
pcm^ng American norms, which may be due to the effects of 
itiilus of the children concerned and probably also to the discri^pimcy 
of one/two years between the recorded age and real age (record^ 
age being less than the real age). A difference of even six months 
4^. this stage has a imich greater effect <m the mental devdopment 

M a later stage. & may ..be n(^ here that the aumry grmip 
pC is a ¥«y seMve 
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the-fi^ucational expense at this stage being fairly high and some- 
;what beyond the reach of common public. Only affluent parents 
having an awareness for the need of pre-school education of children 
send the children to nursery schools. Effects of cultural and higher 
social status might have been shown by a higher average score in 
the performance of children. 


A comparative study of the results of various school suggests 
<hat the performance of children varies according to environment. 
Children from good environments give better performance on Draw- 
A-Man than children from less favourable environments. The study 
reveals that the differences in educational opportunities and en¬ 
vironmental background affect the average score; the better the 
educational facilities and opportunities and more favourable the 
enviropmental background, the higher the average score. 

The analysis of the available data shows also that under circum¬ 
stances of better educational facilities and opportunities and better 
environmental background, the difference between the average score 
of two successive ages tends to increase, indicating greater sensivity 
of the test. 

In the nursery age-groups 4+ and 5-i-, the performance of girls 
appears to be superior to that of boys; the boys are more variable 
in their performance than girls. This tendency of girls being superior, 
^d the boys being more variable, is in agreement with the findings 
of Goodenough. 

The Goodenough items, on which Indian children score signi¬ 
ficantly much less than the American subjects, generally involve a 
better perception of location of parts, proportion, and motor co¬ 
ordination. In this connection special mention may be made of 
the points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a and 18b(2). 

The claim that the Goodenough Test is entirely culture-free does 
, not seem to be borne out by the results of this and other investiga¬ 
tions. However, it is culture-free on a majority of items. 

The items pertaming to the area of clothing need modifications 
in their requirements as well as the method of scoring them according 
to the environmental background of culture and social customs. 

Items like Goodenough points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a, 18b, which are 
covered by Harris point-scale (3) also and on which practically no 
score has been made 1^ the children tested in the present stfidy, seem 
to suitable mibstitution by some other items. 
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The clothing area has to be considered from the point of view 
of our diildren whose concepts are influenced by our different patterns 
of (hess and modes of living. The points involving the scnat of 
location, proportion and motor coordination will d^end on the 
level of education of our children and the educational environm^t 
and training that we provide to them at the nnhsesy and primary 
stages of learning experience. 

Again, some points, especially those involving the perception 
of body parts, may not have the same emphasis and meaning for 
Indian children as for American children on account of a difference 
in the social and cultural set-up. 


A rescoring of the drawings of a sample of children of classes m 
and IV of one school, according to the revised Man-point scale of 
D. B. Harris (3), was done. The very brief preliminary exploration 
made by the present investigator indicates that not only the mean 
raw score from age to age on the Harris scale tends to be greater 
than that on Goodenough scale, but also the differences in the mean 
raw scores of successive ages are greater. The results seem to be 
suggestive of the Harris Scale being equally reliable and valid for 
the sample of Indian children of the present study. 

Harris Scale has not made any changes, qualitative or quanti¬ 
tative, in the points of clothing area of the original Goodenou^ 
Scale, and does not obviate the difficulty experienced in scoring the 
drawings of children so far as the ‘ clothing area * is concerned. 
Also, no changes or modifications have been made by Harris in the 
Goodenough points 14f, 15b, 16d, 18a and 18b mentioned above. 
Hence, no help is afforded by the Harris Scale in marking these items. 

The very brief preUminary exploration made by the present in¬ 
vestigator indicates that the Harris revision (Man- and Woman-point 
scale) is likely to be more suitable to and give a more effective measure 
of intelligence than the original Gocxienough scale if the modifica¬ 
tions and substitutions pointed out above are carefully thoui^t anidl 
carried out. 
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IMPLICATION OF NADI STUTI BY SINDHU- 
KSHIT PRAIYAMEDHA RISHI (R,V.X. 75) 

Professor Promddekomar Bhattackaryya, Vedantaratna, M.A. 

Nabadwip Vitfyasagar OoUege, NcMwip 

For a century that has passed a good deal of intercut was adulated oH 
the Vedas and Vedic literature inasmuch as they were de«ned as ths eailj^ 
testimony in writing of the human race. Hence it was found neoMf 
to delimit its age and territory and hold to light the cultural condition of 
the Vedic people. To do this the scholars had to understand the Vedic 
literature which had to be done through Yaska, Sayana and other com¬ 
mentators, though some thought that the help of the commentators was 
unnecessary and some thought the Brahmana texts to be puerile, but today 
with the spectacular advance of archaeology and the abrogation of the 
Biblical date of creation not much interest for the Vedas is to be seen. 
Archaeology has revealed many cultures far beyond the Biblical date of 
creation and has taught much about the progress of civilisation from 
very ancient times far older than the Vedic age as worked out by the 
sdiolars. 

Orthodox Hindus of India believe the Vedas to be eternal. This has, 
of course, been taught by orthodox Vedic scholars like Yaska, Sayana 
and others. But this idea has been rejected by the Western scholars as 
also by some Indian scholars following the Europeans. Even late Umei^ 
Chandra Vidyaratna in his introduction (Upodghata) to the Vedas has very 
ironically asked, “ how did the Vedas arrive ? Were they sent through 
the post office of God?” This, unfortunately, exhibits a lamentable 
Ignorance of the respected scholar regarding the Brahmanical faith *a$ 
embodied in the Vedas. The Brahmins believed and still, believe that 
there is one and only one principle, call it Atma, Parunatma, Brahma, 
Brahmanaspati, Tat or Prana or Sat, or whatever you may like, whidf is 
the pervasive and eternal first principle originating all life and objects in 
the Universe, being itself the material thereof anH inspiring evwy living. 
)thing to activity. As the Vedas depict activities hence they have originated 
from this first principle. The Rishis (sages) only disowned them and 
enjoined them upon the people. They are the Visionaries-Drashta. * In 
this sense the Vedas are eternal. The eternal aspect «f thfr Vedas has* 
been enjoined upon the people as they aw never to fcjigat basic JFiiii 
principle. It may be said that this basic |lrinc^ Cf ^ 
to the idea of free will which is rather ^^41# 
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tjw aoswer is that the so-called Free will is a relative term. As a big iish 
freely moves about in this water but cannot do so in the absence of water, 
so our freedom is relative. But as we all are after happiness and pleasure 
and want to avoid miseiy and as we have little foresight so we are enjoined 
upon to follow a particular course of action avoiding sin which is nothing • 
but misery. All injunctions or beliefs or superstitions, as you may call 
them, are based on this principle. Without complicating references we 
may say that the Ishopanishat exhibits this view. A proper understanding, 
of course, is necessary. But as we are concerned with works of the Vedic 
exigesis, we, probably, cannot quarrel with the view of the Western scholars 
in trying to discover a chronological structure of the culture and tradi¬ 
tions of the Vedas in a territorial background. Tn this connection we 
may state that we reject the opinions of those who ascribe the age of the 
Vedas to 1,20,000 or 30,000 B.C. inasmuch as the opinions stand on very 
flimsy or unworthy grounds. Even though we accept rhe age of the Vedas 
as calculated by Jacobi, Tiiak and Jogeshehandra Roy, we cannot start 
our arguments from them inasmuch as these dates do not indicate if they 
are the origin or only a stage in the Vedic chronology. 

In the fixation of the chronology of the Vedas, the most point is whether 
we are to-date it from its Isriting down or the testimony of the traditions 
as embodied in the Mantras. Here it may be postulated that the Veda 
Samhitas are a body of compilations collected from diflerent class or 
families in which the Mantras were handed dovm from generation to 
generation, so even a single collection cannot show a positive approximate 
date. So we find some scholars ascribing priority to some mantras and 
to others a later date. This, of course, excludes the previous compilations 
of which we hear from the Puranas, but relates to the compilation that 
we have said to be made by Vyasa. Moreover, Philosophy tells us that 
a language in regard to Orthography, Phonetics and inflexion changes 
more in the centre of origin than in the periphery. So a philological 
computation of the date of the Vedas is not possible without the know¬ 
ledge of the centre of origin of the language if at all it was a single lan¬ 
guage. All such calculations are mere conjectures which have worked 
back from the almost fixed date Of the birth of Buddha. These are con¬ 
jectures from insufficient data. A mere consideration of the advent of 
das^cal Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit will possibly force into the mind that 
there must have been a serious and long gap between these and Vedic 
Language (if at aH a sin^e Language) which we cannot call Sanskrit or 
modii^ language. A consideration of the Sutras of Panini wOl pb^^- 
contention, if we consider his age to be the 8th Century 
^i^jnany places Panini appeail te have lost'orienteritm^ Such cases 
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Dampati, Manusya, Kanina, Patni etc. Pati and Patiii mean contrdlei' 
or overlord. One is not (drived from the other. Dampati means master 
or mistress of the house. Manusya is not derived from Manu but from 
Manus. Kinina is derived from Kani or Kana and not as Panini directs. 
This apparent loss of orientation of words is possibly due to a vast gap 
of time and not merely of eight or seven hundred years. So tliis badc- 
ward calculation must necessarily be faulty. But Mak Muller and othos 
have precisely made faulty calculations. They have conjectured the Vedic 
culture to have originated in India round about 1500 B.C. Moreover, as 
they found that the Vedic people were a white race with golden hair in 
some cases, whereas most of the people in India are black and mixed 
race and as the words Arya and Arya are strewn over in many places in 
the mantras and as the Vedic Language is similar to the Persian, Greek 
and Germanic Languages, they formulated that the Vedic people were 
aryans and must have come into India from Europe and called them 
Indo-Europeans in the absence of a positive |]proof of their origin in 
India. They have not also found a clear solution to the centum satem 
divagation of speech. Various attempts have been made to locate the 
origin of the Indo-European language which starting from Norway has 
come to rest in central Turkeysthan. We are under the painful necessity 
to state that all these arguments are conjectures. There is not a sing^ 
positive evidence. The reason of this is that the Vedas have not been as 
scientifically studied as is necessary. As in illustration we may state that 
it has been very strongly stated that there is absolutely no evidence 
that Dhanya (Paddy-Rice) was known in the Rig Vedic times. But 
unfortunately enough the word is to be found at least in three places 
(R.V.V. 53, 13, VI, 13, 4.X,94, 13) carrying a sense which cannot be 
other than Paddy or Rice. In that admirable book, Pre-historic India 
(pelican), Mr. Stuart Piggott, upto the end of Ch. vi, has from 
archaeological data very excellently established the invasion and 
devastation of the country by marauding horsemen from the west 
round about the first half of the second millenium B.C.—specifically 
1500 B.C.—and has jumped to the conclusion that these marauding hordes 
were the Vedic Aryans in the next and last chapter of the book. 

Though his conclusion is centred about Sind and Beluchistan and 
not &e northern regions of India to which, according to the opinion of 
Western scholars, the so-called Aryans or Indo-Europeans nugrated, we 
are startled with the iUogi<»lity of his argument. The excellrat reasonh^ 
that he has pursued all through out the six chapters of his bodt is not lo 
be found in the remaining chapter. In-all fairness to hhn Wi miM say 
that he has admitted that he has not to hs^nd of fibe Vedas. 
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Bat 1 m has not stated is that his view is based on the consesstu of 
conjectures by the earlier European scholars. Thus a good deal c^ in¬ 
ductive reasoning has been sacrificed at the altar of conjectures-. In his 
book, edition of 1950, chapter IV facing page 102, he has supplied us with 
a ^cture. Fig. 7, reportedly belonging to kulli culture of about 3000 B.C., 
which positively depicts the Agnishomiya yagna as described in Aitareya 
Brahman vi, 3. In the picture there are a cow and an ox with certain 
other animals and objects. On the top of the picture there are four creeper 
like things, a few strainer like objects and in between the horns two triangles, 
one white and another bteck. The creepers are of course some plants and 
the triangles are symbols of fire one belonging to the Ahargana and the 
other to Ratrigana (R.V. vi. 9.1. and 1,95,1.). 

The eyes depict Surya. All the animals are of two colours as required 
in the Agnishomiya sacrifice. The ox and the cow are tethered to posts 
of which only one is seen. It is clearly the Yupa which is crowned vnth 
an object which Mr. Piggott calls a brazier but which is nothing but the 
Chashala, a sort of crown. In between the cow and the ox there is the 
symbol of a peepul tree (Ficus Religiosa) the symbol of Vishva Karml 
in the Yagna. This peepul tree stands for the people who performed 
Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. So this picture depicts an age when there 
was a complete amalgamation of cultures. 

A living example of this can be found in R.V.I, 100,16. where it is 
stated that the sons of Brishagira, .Rgishwa, Ambarisha, Sahadev and 
others used horses of two colours—red and grey. As in the 18th mantra 
Shimju is mentioned whom, from R.V. VII, 18,5, we know to be a denizen, 
of the banks of Sindhu i.e., Parushui (Ravi) and as Chayamanu or Chaman 
in Baluchistan and Nahusisu which we take for the railway station Nushki 
in the vicinity of Pishin-Lora. We take the locality of Ambarisha and 
others in the region of Kuki culture. From mention of domes or place 
names in R.V. VII, 18,7 we are confined in our convictions of the locality 
in as much as Paktha is easily Deva Bugti, Votanasa or Votans is Bolan 
’(Bolah Pass), Alinasu the Alai, Bishanina is Pishiu and Sivasa is Sibi or 
(^ivas all in proximity of Quetta and can be easily located today in conti¬ 
guity of Chaman and river Ravi or Parushui. This is rather a testimony 
of Vedic culture previous to Mahenjo Daro and Harappa. Mentions of 
canals in and about Parushui and what was later on Harappa is also made. 

By way of digression we may here mention that while exploring the 
course of Indus, Seylan of Caryanda, as mentioned by Herodotus in 
Bk. IV, 44, must have sailed in 6th century B.C. from Kashmir in Dera 
^Bugfiu Herodotus calls it Cashatyros in the district of Pactyea. In 
Maillandq'a J^irau Ch. 57, 52 we also find the mention of Kashmir in the 
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Aparanta country. The place can still today be located. So Bugti is 
Pactyca of the Greeks and Paktha of the Rig Veda as mentioned here. 
This Kashmir is not the province of Kashmir as interpreted by scholars. 

Space and occasion do not allow us to discuss this amalgamation of 
cultures. What we want to emphasise here is that here about 3000 B.C., 
we have a complete amalgamation of cultures which must have taken 
place far earlier. So we cannot say that the Vedic people entered India 
round about 1500 B.C. There are more instances of this in the same 
book though unknown to the writer. There is one more feature in the 
picture that we have missed. On the bodies of the ox and the cow tiliere 
are certain marks which appear very much like husked rice or barley. 
This is another testimony that this figure, an instance of Kulli culture of 
3000 B.C., exhibits a positive instance of the influence of Vedic culture 
as described in Aitareya Brahmana vi, 3. In the same context of the 
Brahmana it is said that there was a controversy if the animal was to be 
sacrificed and eaten or only Purodash, a kind of bread prepared from 
barley or rice. Some were in favour of eating the flesh and some were 
against this. This can be taken as a starting point of arguments regarding 
the origin of Jainism and other religions. The picture is possibly related 
to Gavamayana Sattra also (Aitareya Brahmana xviii, 7 and 8). 

By this time we have possibly succeeded, if not in refuting the postu¬ 
lates of the Western scholars, at least in impressing on the scholars a need 
for rethinking over the issue. 

Macdonell, Keith and others, though they believe in the migration 
of the so-called Aryans or Indo-Europeans into India, have described 
the Vedic affairs in a way which brings into our mind that they believe 
that the Vedic culture developed in India. That is why they have tried 
to pack all place names in British India, as it was called in their time. But 
to maintain their belief they have discovered certain mythologies in the 
Vedas. This feature is to be discussed. 

Darmesteter, Hillebraudt, Luduig, Bollenstein etc. have tried to extend 
the places in Afganisthan as well. Whether they have done it in order 
to further establish the Indo-European migration theory (migratory people 
must leave some traces behind) or they have followed the statement of the 
Arab writer Al-Masudi (953 A.D.), who says that the Hindu nation extends 
from Khorassan to Tibet is rather difficult to understand. 

From the Commentary of Sayana it is quite evident that he takes 
almost the whole of India as the field of Vedic culture. But as his com¬ 
mentary is based on rituals only he cares very little for iim and place. 
The same may be spoken of Yaska. Late Umeshchandra Vidyaratna 
presumed the Pamir plateau to be origin of the Vedic culture. Tihdc> 
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Opinion of the an^c home of the Aryans is rather well-known. There 
are some ^o think the Yablonoi and Stanovoi mountdns to be the ori- 
^nal home of the Aryans. A. C. Das, Srikanta Shastri and Dr. Lakjdanan 
Swarup think that the Vedic culture was autochthonous. But as we do 
not accept the word Aryan as representative of the Vedic people we thinjc 
the truth lies between all these opinions. But this is not the place to 
discuss this question. The truth must be established by rethinking on 
an inductive basis. So we rather try to proceed from a nucleus about 
which there is practically very little divergence of views. But before 
proceeding with the subject matter on hand we must discuss one or two 
things more. 

We have already mentioned that there are some who think that the 
Vedas contain history as well as mythology. But what is meant by mytho¬ 
logy ? Does it mean fictions and as such unbelievable tales containing 
exaggeration and incongruous details ? If this has been meant then we 
must say that the Vedas vitiated by mythology can not be accepted as 
history. In such a case all this labour is useless unless we take it as a 
source of amusement. But the entire tradition of the Hindus stands against 
this view. So we must accept the Vedas as historical. Mythology to 
our view is nothing but a historical event happening long ago, how long 
none can tell, the broad outlines of which are carried down to us, the 
details being forgotten. So it is either exaggerated or symbolical or both. 
Sometimes this is so because we do not understand the Language and 
mistake one object for another or, the matter being esoteric, the event is 
covered in allegory or symbol. In this our sentiments play a great part. 
Now we have two contradictory sentiments. Most of us ascribe all good 
and moral acts to our forefathers. This might be due to our innate pride 
and craving for a recognised place in society as also to training by our 
guardians in our infancy. Obedience is said to be the bond of rule. So 
in order to maintain an ordered society this obedience is to be cultivated. 
This unquestioning obedience is shattered whenever there is the process 
of comparison and contrast or process of knowledge in our mind. Probably 
tlie story of the fall of Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden on account 
of eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge is an illustration of this aspect 
of life. On the other hand we want to progress and establish ourselves 
which can only be achieved through knowledge. There is a thin connceting 
link between these two apparently contradictory sentiments, our pride 
and ambition. So this ambition recreates a story which we call mytiiology. 
Mytholo£pes may have another motive. They may be employed in edu- 
catmg dhildren who have the greatest amount of wonder dment in them. 
So interest generated in diildren through exaggerations and ^mhols udud 
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are unravelled later on with the attaininent of maturity. This is essen¬ 
tially connected with culture and religion. But when it is only for be¬ 
guiling time it is fiction. Religion has no such motive. In the Vedas 
we find very littie exaggeration as in the Puranas. 

The Puranas exhibit a highly exaggerated presentation of stories in 
general. But generally the Vedas do not present any exaggeration. Time 
and again it is enjoined in the Vedas that truth and forth right truth (Satya 
and Rita) must be the aim of a man’s life. 'So when there are some apparent 
exaggerations, it is because we do not understand the language and thus 
misinterpret it. In fact the Vedas have been much misinterpreted. Start¬ 
ing from a ritualistic stand point it was Yaska, who through grammatical 
acrobatics, introduced many mistakes and Sayana followed suit. But 
if we think that these rituals must have been based on some realities (vide 
R.V. VIII, 89, 6 etc.) which were later on substituted into symbols we can 
say that under such circumstances mistakes were inevitable. Thus we 
find that to these conunentators the condition and geographical details of 
heaven are very minutely known, which details cannot be retraced now, 
they know very little of mundane conditions and geographical details. 
There may be some who may fail foul on this argument quoting experi¬ 
ences of yoga. As this is not the place to discuss this we may summarily 
say that Yogic experiences are not uniform in nature and are very much 
like dreams. Moreover these experiences are not to be divulged. So 
there is no possibility of ascertaining the truth. We, of course, refer to 
the Yogic experiences based on a dual or objective respect. Over and 
above this we may say that whenever there are alternative meanings given 
by these commentators we may say that they are not sure of their ground. 
And this is often to be met with. In this connection we may say that the 
words Agni, Dyaus, Ipas, Mariya, Marya, Nakis, Sichan and others, 
to quote at random, have been positively misinterpreted. Over and above 
this we may say that while dealing with the Vedas we are dealing with 
movement of peoples we have not taken notice of duplication of names 
of places. We hope it will be readily admitted that a people on the move 
carry their tradition and associations with them and replant them at the 
place of adoption. This is so obvious that it requires no proof. In the 
absence of regard for this duplication many mistakes have crept in. For 
fear of lengthening our article we give only one instance. It is the case 
of Yamuna, an important river. We shall discuss these whenever neces¬ 
sary. So these considerations automatically lead us to a sense of growing 
need for re-thinking matters pertaining to the Vedas. As in establishing 
a theory or discovering a truth, one has to start, in one's induc^ons, from 
a nucleus which eveay body or most persmis admit to be true, we sta^ 
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our argaffients from the Nadistuti of Sindhukshit Praiyam^lha Rishi in 
Older to discover a further jumping ground. 

II 

While discussing the Nadi-stuti, praise of rivers, by Sindhukshit Praiya- 
mcdha Rishi (R.V.X. 75) we shall only dwell upon the implications of the 
hymn as there are many interpretations and translations of it. 

The name Sindhukshit is probably descriptive as we find in many 
instances of the Vedas. It means a person who dwells by the Sindhu or 
Indus. In the Vedas any and every river is called Sindhu. But here, 
as we find that by the word Sindhu a particular chief river is meant, we 
have no other option than to mean the Indus. These descriptive proper 
names in the Vedas demonstrate the love for truth and realism and not 
hollow idealisms as are to be found now a days in India. 

Praiyamedha has been interpreted by Sayana as the son of Priyamedhau 
Priyamedha is a Rishi who has been mentioned many times in the Rig 
Veda and who is in part the Rishi (seer) of the hymn viii, 2 in the Rig Veda. 
He is called an Angirasha, (elsewhere as a Vashistha) a person belonging 
to the clan of Angiras. But, according to Vedic custom, Praiyamedha 
may mean belonging to the clan of Priyamedhas who in turn descended 
from the clan of Angiras. We think so because the hymn under dis¬ 
cussion appears to be a later one. In this hymn there are nine mantras 
of which seven are devoted to the praise of the particular chief river known 
as Sindhu or Indus. So the name of the Rishi (seer) appears to be des¬ 
criptive. 

As to the Viniyoga or application of the hymn, from the ritualistic 
stand point, it is said to be “ go to Viniyogah.” Whether it means that 
the Viniyoga or application is according to the foregoing hymn, Ue. * Marut- 
vatiya Nivid ’ or otherwise is rather difficult for us to understand. In 
all the dialogue hymns where the Vinoyoga is said to be (Gatih or “ Gatah ” 
it refers to tradition and not to be the foregoing hymn. As all the hymns 
are ritualistic substitutions (v/Vfe R.V.1,80, 16,v,45,6) and as in the hymns 
with Viniyogas Gatih or Gatah some facts are reproduced, stated or des¬ 
cribed and no invocation for aid is specifically mentioned, we can make 
hdd to accept the Viniyoga as traditional, based on reproduction and 
mimesis. If our view is accepted then we can say that these hymns are 
the seeds or beginnings of dramatic literature. An enquiry ought to be 
conducted in this direction. 

In the first mantra the Rishi speaks of three groups of rivers, seven 
l^up, and says that the Sindhu, whether in force or expanse, is 
Ihan any of them. The Rishi etidently excludes the Sindhu from 
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each group but takes it to be the centre of Ute groups. The Sndhu is the 
river about which or with which the other rivers flow. Now about these 
three groups of rivers Sayana says that each group flows throu^ Dyaus 
(heaven?), Prithivi (earth) and Antariksha (atmosphere?). Though the 
Rishi speaks of three groups of rivers with Sindhu as the cmtre, in this 
hymn he has given us the names of rivers belonging only to two groups. 
The third group is not to be found. Why this is so is not stated. Then 
the Rishi states that he is invoking the rivers from Sadane Vivasvatah 
—^the residence (Sadana) of Vivaswan. This expression is to be found 
strewn over in many places in the Rig Veda. Sayana explains this ex¬ 
pression as ‘ yajamsna griham,’ the house (griham) of the person for 
whose benefit the ritual is performed ‘(yajamanah). But the word Yaja- 
mana is derived from root-yaj. Now the root-yaj, now a days, means 
the mere offerings of libations etc. to a deity particularly on sacrificial 
fire. Probably Sayana means this. But the Vedic root carries a sense 
of union, the act of conjoining and as such it is equivalent to the root-yu 
as to be found in Yuvan, Yuvati, Yuvamana, Yosha etc. In the Somayag 
and other Yagnas the Yajamana has to go through certain processes sym¬ 
bolical of new birth. It is so because of unity in a community is through 
birth and traditional faith peculiar to the community. Probably baptism 
in other religions has also the same base. In Bhagabad Gita the word 
Yagna is probably used in this sense of union. The uses of root-yaj and 
root-Bhaj in 7/23 and root-yaj in 9/25 of the same book will possibly 
explain our stand. Then again in the same book, Bhagavad Gita, in 6/31, 
it is said that Bhajana (the act of meditation)—from root-Bhaj—should 
be based on Ekatvam or unity or oneness. In colloquial Bengali, in 
certain parts of the country, there are such words Yajalo, Yajacche, Yajie 
etc,—all derived from root-yaj—are in use. These words are used in a 
bad sense. They mean the act of reducing men and things to the same 
standard of impurity. In the Hindu community a man is deemed impure 
when he returns from the latrine. If such a man touches other usable 
things, which are deemed pure, then those things turn impure, that is 
reduced to the same standard of impurity. Such a man is purified by 
ablution. So we see that root-yaj, though having a partial application 
here conveys the sense of unity. Hence yajamana is a person with whom 
union is being made as such Sadane Vivasvatah cannot mean the house 
of the Yajmana but a sanctum where unification through rituals is made. 
As Vedic rituals are symbolical, we have discussed it earlier, so sudi a 
sanctum must be representative of the community or nation. Probably 
from this stand point we may deem die Vivasvatah Sadanam or Yagnasilla 
the house of sacrifice r^resentaUve of the territory under die rule of 
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Vivasv&fi generally called Surva translated as the Sun. The rivers, that 
are invoked, stand in the territories ruled by Vivasavan. As the rule of 
Vivasvat belongs to the third period of the Vedic culture, we may take 
this hymn to be a later one. We have no opportunity to discuss the periods 
of Vedic culture here. Suffice it to say that the Prachina, Madhyama and 
Nutana Rishis describe the three stages of Vedic culture. The third 
group of seven rivers has not been mentioned by Sindhukshit possibly 
because they did not lie in the territory of Vivasvat at the time of this 
hymn. 

The second mantra states that the path of Sindhu was carved out by 
Varuna, a God, and the river goes over a sloping down tableland upto 
Bhumi or earth where sacrifices are performed or food grains are produced 
(the word used is Vfijan). As Varuna is said to be the God of sea or water 
it is apparently reasonable to state that Varuna carved out a path for 
Sindhu. But then Varuna is also the lord of the West. Under this condi¬ 
tion it becomes rather difficult to understand. In R.V. iii, 33, 6 it is said 
that Indra carved out the paths of the rivers particularly of Sutudri or 
Sutlej. Now Indra is said to rule the East. So there is an apparent 
conflict in these two Vedic texts. It is upto us to reconcile them. It 
takes its rise from a place near the lake Manas Sarovar modem Tibet. 
According to Tradition it was somewhere here that Indra resided. In 
the Uttar Kanda of Ramayana ch. 32 sloka we find that Ravana went 
to conquer Indra after crossing the Kailasha mountain. In Kalidasa 
(Kumar Sambhava and Meghaduta) we find that the Deva Kingdoms were 
here by the side of the Himalayas. So if it is said that Indra carved the 
path for Sutudri or Sutlej we are to understand that Indra resided at a 
place whence the Sutudri took its rise. This position is further strengthened 
by the mention of Kalapa, heaven, in Skanda Purana, Maheswara Kuma- 
rika Khanda, sixth chapter 33, 34. Similarly if it is said that Varuna 
carved the path for Sindhu we are to understand that Varuna lived at a 
place whence the Sindhu took its rise. Now we have to decide what place 
it was. We must not forget that this must be in the west as Varuna was 
the ruler of the West. In Aitareya Brahman 38/3 we leam that the Adityas 
made Indra ruler of the west. As Varuna was one of the original six 
Adityas so we have no conflict here in the statement that Varuna ruled 
the West. These factors lead us to believe that Sindhu took its rise from 
the arms of the Hindu Kush known as Koh-i-Baba and Koh-i-safed, the 
Paropanisadae or Parapamisos of the ancient Greek Writers. Or in 
other words the Kabul river happened to be the first half of the Indus 
and that portion which is to the nordi of Peshwar was either not ffiere 
or wb 8 slender stream joining this Vedic Sindhu. Probably this northern 
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Stream was called Tristama in the sixth mantra of this hymn. In this 
speculation we are rather emboldened by the mention of the town of 
Dyrta in Arrian’s life of Alexander Book iv 30. There is also a possi¬ 
bility of equating Dyrta with Dardrei of Ptolemy or Daradas of Maha- 
bharat. Dyrta may be Trishta as well. If this is accepted then many 
arguments regarding the location of rivers Choes or Khoes, Cophas or 
Cophen or Khoaspes and Kubha will be altered. Moreover the meaning 
of the term Sapta-Sindhavah or Hapta-Hindava as also of Hindu-Kush 
will be decided for ever. Before proceeding further we must say that 
we are discussing the change of a traditional name—Sindhu flowing from 
West to Sindhu flowing from North and East as we see now-a-days. Such 
a change of tradition must have followed after a great natural Catastrophe 
changing the volume and importance of a river. Probably a tectonio 
disturbance or series of such disturbances followed by great avalanches 
etc. must have connected the cooped up northern river rising from the 
Manas Saravar area with the Sindhu as we find in the Vedas and have 
changed the aspect of the Sindhu the Kabul part of which dwindled in 
importance and was given a separate name. Before the earthquake of 
1897 A.D. the Sango-po of Tibet, which is now considered to be a part 
of the Brahmaputra in the upper reaches, did not flow into the Brahma¬ 
putra but went eastward to join the Salween in Burma and as such the 
Brahmaputra was a smaller river and previous to that it was a still smaller 
river and was connected with the Karatoya in North-Bengal {vide River 
system of Bengal by S. Majumdar). It is well-known geographical fact 
that the salt range in the Punjab crosses the Indus at Kalabagh and goes 
up to the Safed Koh Mountain in the North Western Frontier Province 
in Western Pakisthan. To the north of this salt range is the Scan or 
Sohan river and to its south is the Kurram river. Now the American 
Archaeological expedition head by De Terra found that at one time the 
Sohan was a very broad river, but it was reduced lately. This indicates 
that at one time the waters of the Sohan must have been cooped up by 
a natural mountainous barrage which was at Kalabagh. To the south 
of this barrage the Indus must have flown for a little distance, met the 
Kurram and then entered the sea. That there was a sea in the western 
part of the Punjab can be known from R.V. 3.33, 2, the Mahabharat 
(where it has been variously described) and from the name Sindh-Sagar 
Doab of that part of the territory. That the Sindhu or Indus met the 
sea not very far from the Kurram river is to be assumed from Mantras 
2 and 4 of the hymn under discussion, wherein it is stated that the Sindhu 
went in front of the other streams. Now how can a river go before other 
rivers unless by entering the sea before others ? 

A-aisop-Jcn 
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Hbat ^ere was a natural catastrophe can be gathered from various 
testimonies. First of all the archaeological testimony of the contraction 
in the volume of the Sohan. The contraction in the volume of the Indus 
which even Arrian in the life of Alexander states to have been thirteen 
or twelve miles in breadth and in the south to have been more like a lal^e 
than a river (Arrian-Anabasis Book vi 13-15. Tr. Selincourt-Penguins). 
In the contraction of the Sohan we indirectly understand the breaking 
of the barrage at Kalabagh and in the contraction of the Indus we under¬ 
stand a tectonic disturbance by which a path was made for this inland 
sea, we are speaking of, to drain out its waters into the Arabian sea thus 
causing an inundation and devastation ofDwaraka as described in the 
Maushal Parva of the Mahabharata as also in other books, and also of 
the inundations in Mahen-jo-daro as have been found by the archaeologists. 

We have digressed far from the main point of our argument. But 
this digression was necessaiy not only for coming to an indirect guess as 
to the age of this hymn but also for creating a suitable atmosphere for 
understanding the subject matter and also to leave a thorough impression 
of it. 

In Book vi ch. 11 relating to Baktriane, Ptolemy speaks of a territory 
of the Ovarnoi (Vamoi) near the Paropanisadac. This must be related 
to Varuna of the Vedas. Arrian in Bk. v, 3-5 (p. 166 of selincourt’s trans¬ 
lation of the Life of Alexander in the Penguin series) of his Anabasis writes 
about the Indus “ it rises somewhere west of the Parapamisus or (Caucasus) 
range and flows in to the Indian Ocean to the south ward. This is also 
to be found in the book of Mela, strabo and curtius as mentioned by 
Me Crindle in p. 85 of his geography of Ptolemy. 

We thank these are sufficient arguments in favour of the instrumentality 
of Varuna in carving out a path for the Sindhu as to be found in this hymn. 

In this connection we must refer the readers to the conquests of Ravana 
in the Uttar Kanda of the Ramayana in canto xxiii of Uttar Kanda Ravana’s 
war in the Kingdom of Varuna has been described. The kingdom of 
Varuna lay next to Surabhi Loka, which to us appears to have been the 
Si^iphi Range as described by Ptolemy to have been in the territory of 
Margiane. After this Ravana returned to Lanka, his capital city through 
the kingdom of Gods, evidently Ouarnoi and others. Sariphe range is 
to the west of Fara in Afganisthan. 

In the Krishna Yajurveda many times oblations are made in the name 
of Samudra, Sagara and Sindhu (Samudraya tva, Sindhave tva). This 
manta very clearly shows that these three are proper names. In the Vedas 
we often find that what we take for class nouns are used as proper nouns, 
These three being separate must be three distinct objects. Samudra mu»t 
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be the Hamuhd occupying part of Afj^nisthan and part of Bdiuc3usihan« 
According to many archaeologists this was a vast inland sea somewhere 
near 4000 B.C. which had subsequently dried up leaving the desert lands 
of Dasht-i-kavir, Dast-i-Lut, Dast-i-Margo and others. The Sagar must 
have been the sea we are describing, whose only remannt is in the name 
Sindhu Sagar Doab. Probably this has been mentioned in R.V.X. 155, 3* 
But enough of it. In the third mantra the expression ‘ Divi Svano Yatate ’ 
requires some attention. The word Divi is in the locative singular. But 
Sayana takes it for accusative singular and gives the meaning of ‘ yatate ’ 
as ‘ gachchati,’ goes. So what we understand as “ the roaring of Sindhu 
begins (Yatate) in dyaus (divi)”—dyaus is translated by all as heaven 
but we take it for a territory on the earth resided by Devas, a community 
of men—Sayana gives the meaning as “ your roars reach upto heaven.” 
We take the meaning of ‘ Yatate ’ as chestate tries to begin. So what 
we find for a fact that the Sindhu originates from the region of Varuna, 
which is Dyaus, wc think the meaning of Yatate as given by us is an im¬ 
provement upon Sayana. There are two words according to grammar 
—Dyo and Div, declined differently. In our opinion Div, meaning heaven, 
indicates the Western territories of Afganisthan and northern territories 
comprising parts of Uzbekisthan, Kirghizia and Tajikisthan. The * Tau 
mountains and several place names indicate this. Dyo in our opinion 
refers to the heaven to the east, as has been discussed in connection with 
Sutlej, that is the territory of Tibet the ancient name of which was Tabotte 
very similar to Dyavah as to be found in the Vedas. The locative singular 
of Div is ‘ divi ’ and of ‘ Dyo is Dyavi.’ So this ‘ divi ’ in this mantra 
appears to be correctly interpreted by us. Bhumi is of course earth which' 
is Mahi, Prithivi, Rasa etc. comprising a territory traversed by the Sindhu 
in its course to the south. 

Here it is advisable to state that the third group of Sapta Sindhavah 
(Hapta Hindavah in Avesta) as stated by Sayana to belong to Antariksha 
(atmosphere as translated by all) must be the group of seven rivers called 
Saraswatyah or Haraswatyah as described in different places in the Rig 
Veda. These seven rivers are the Helmond group of rivers flowing ihto 
the Hamund in Afganisthan which, we have every reason to believe, was' 
called the Antariksha. We shall discuss it else where. As in our present 
interpretation we find the Helmond group of rivers proceeding from the^ 
basin of the Sindhu we do not find any objection to call them Sapta Sin- 
dhavah. But sindhiikshit has not described them except mentioning die 
fact that the Sindhus are three groups of rivers with seven in each groiqi. 

So from these discussions we crane to understand that the word Sin- 
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dliavah included a territory from Fara in Afganisthan to Tibet, at least 
up to Manas Sarovar. 

Hindu kush or Hind koh clearly means the mountain (koh) by the 
Sindhu. 

The fourth mantra works out a beautiful simile. In it, it is again said 
that the Sindhu goes in front of aU other rivers. We have discussed it 
earlier in connection with the second mantra. In this fourth mantra 
the ‘ sichau' causes some difficulty. Sayana takes it to mean ‘ Sichya- 
manau Bhatau ’ two warriors or groups of warriors (Bhatau) being wetted 
(Sichyamanau) with flood as in a battlefield. But here the objects wetted 
can not be the rivers whom Sindhu leads to war. The waters of the rivers 
wet the land about. So by ‘ Bhatau ’ of Sayana we ultimately come 
to the land or lands and not the different rivers. The ‘ ni ’ in Nayashi 
here means to lead or causing to get. From the trend of the spech ‘ to 
lead ’ is rather acceptable to us. So by ‘ Sichau ’ we mean ‘ Sechana 
Samarthau ’ or ‘ Sechana Karinyau —the two river systems that wet. 
But even this is not entirely satisfactory. This only refers to the bene- 
factory effects of the rivers and does not include any sense of the territory 
thus benefited. 

In R.V. 1,95,7 Sayana interprets ‘ Sichau ’ as “ Dyava-Prithivyau ” 
—the Dyaus and Prithivi or heaven and earth as interpreted commonly. 
We think that this is a better interpretation. The eastern set of seven 
streams help the Dyaus to achieve her end and the middle set, as described 
by Sindhukshit here, help the Prithivi. This interpretation helps us to 
locate Dyans and Prithivi. In many mantras the order of the three terri¬ 
tories of Dyaus, Prithivi and Antariksha are given in the order as we give 
here. If for Dyaus we take heaven and for Antariksha Atmosphere the 
order ought to have been different. This quite falls in line with our earlier 
arg um ent in connection with Sutudri and Indra. So we come to the 
conclusion that the territories now known as the Punjab, the Himachal 
Pradesh etc. were known as Dyaus or Dyavah. Even today Kashmir 
is called Bhuswarga, earthly (Bhuh) paradise (Swarga or Dyaus). The 
jNorth Western Frontier territories along with some territories of Afga¬ 
nisthan along with the Kama or Kunnar river were known as Bhuh or 
Mahi or Prithivi or Prithivi or Rasa etc. 

The fifth and sixth mantras are to be taken together. It is to be noticed 
that whereas the rivers in the east along with wrtain tributaries are in the 
vocative case, the rivers to the west of this system are in the instrumental 
case. The tributaries of the eastern rivers are also in the instrumental 
case. So by the instrumental case we are to understand tributaries. 

In fact tile Western rivers are described as ‘ Saratham Yabhiriyasha ’ 
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(“with whom you, Sindhu, proceed in the same chariot*’). We think 
it better to take the word Ratha in the Babylonian sense of channel and 
not as taken by Sayana as a cimriot. There are occasions to think that 
these Vedic people had associations with the Babylonians. 

Therefore the vocative case indicates the independence of the eastern 
rivers. This rather strengthens our argument regarding the existence of 
a sea to the west of the Punjab. 

The order of the description of the rivers is beginning from south and 
east going to north and west and then from North and West to Soudh. 
This is extremely important in the identification of the rivers. 

Regarding these two sets of rivers in the east and the west we have 
further attestations in Chandogyopanishad vi, 10, 1 the eastern and western 
rivers are mentioned. But, what is peculiar, it is said that they go from 
Samudra to Samudra and become Samudra and nothing else. What 
are we to make of the two Samudras ? Sankaracharya in his commen¬ 
tary takes Samudrat (from Samudra-ablative case) to mean from the 
clouds (Jaladharaih). The accusative case is taken by him to mean the 
sea. With due respect to the great sage we say that we are unable to accept 
this interpretation. 

Because from apparent or common view the rains do not supply die 
rivers all throughout the year. There must be some other source. The 
storage of water in the earth or the mountains is that source. So we think 
by Samudrat ‘ Antariksha ’ is meant. Samudra is a name of Antariksha 
in the Nighantu. So this is another proof of a sea in the Punjab as indi¬ 
cated by Samudram in the accusative case. We have discussed Antariksha 
earlier. 

In Brihadlranyakopanishad iii, 8, 9 it is said that it is according to 
the rule of this Akshara that the eastern rivers flow and the Western rivers 
from the Sveta mountains flow. Now the expression Svetebhyah Parva- 
tebhyah is a distinct reference in connection with the western rivers. This 
Sveta mountains cannot be other than the Safed Koh (Safed-Sveta) in 
the North Western Frontier Province of West Pakisthan. The plural 
may mean both Safed Koh and Koh-i-Safed (in Afganisthan near Koh- 
i-Baba). In this case the upper reaches of the Sindhu as described by 
us are also meant. 

The enumeration of the eastern rivers in the fifth Mantra begins from 
the south and ends in the north. The first river to be mentioned is Ganga. 
Ganga is mentioned only once in the Rig Veda. There is another reference 
to Gangs, but unfortunately we cannot trace it now. In R.V. vi. 45.31 
in connection with Bribu there is a mention of Gangyah which evidendy 
means pertaining to Ganga. But we are not quite sure if this Gangyah 
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rdfefs to the Ganga erf* Sindhukshit. In Classical Sanskrit Jahnavi (Vedic 
Jahnavi) is a synonym for Ganga. But we do not think that the Jahnsvi 
of R.V. I, 116. 19 is Synonymous with the Ganga of Sindhukshit. It is 
to be noticed that the Drishadvati, which scholars definitely asert to have 
been somewhere near modem Delhi, is not mentioned. In R.V. Ill, 23,.4 
we leam that the Bharatas performed many Asvamedha Yagnas on the 
banks of Drishadvati, Apaya and Saraswati rivers. The Aitareya Brahmana 
in 39.9 mentions that Bharata performed Aswamedha to the tune of seventy 
eight on the Ganges and fifty five on the Yamuna. In Bhagavata 9.20.25, 
26, the account tallies exactly with that of the Aitareya Brahmana. In 
Mahabharat, Drona Parva 16.66.8, it is stated that Bharata performed 
Asvamedha to the tune of one hundred on the bank of Yamuna, three 
hundred on the Saraswati and four hundred on the Ganga. From these 
we are led to believe that Ganga and Drishadvati were one and the same. 
We are further confirmed in our belief when we find that the Bhagavata 
(5.19.17) while enumerating the rivers of northern India mentions Drishad¬ 
vati along with Yamuna and Saraswati and not Ganga. Of course Manda- 
kini is mentioned, but we think that the streams Mandakini, Alakananda 
and Bhagirathi unite in different Prayagas in the Himalayas and ulti¬ 
mately come out into the plains as Ganga. Therefore Drishadvati and 
Ganga were one and the same. This fact also occurred in the mind of 
Ludwig ; but he took Apaya for Ganga (vide Vedic Index by Mac Donell 
and Keith under Apaya). We take Apaya for Jamuna. The coincidences 
of the different texts force us to believe this. By way of digression we 
may say that the Mashnar country in Aitarey Brahman 39/9 in connection 
with Bharat might have been Manchar in Sind. From mantra four of 
the hymn under consideration we have no alternative to the belief that 
Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati flowed westwards, joined together and 
formed a single stream, the dry bed of which is today known as Hakra. 
It is of particular interest that Hakra can be equated as Sagara as we have 
discussed earlier. Ghaggar may also be equated with Sfigar. These 
names were given by the Arabs. 

( From Ramayan also we come to know that there was a place in ancient 
times known as the confluence of Ganga and Saraswati. Bharata while 
returning from his maternal uncle’s house bathed in this confluence and 
after a long passage crossed the Yamuna and the Ganga. The geography 
of Mahabharata has not been veiy carefully worked out. If we trace 
the path followed by Yudhisthira and others after the burning of Yatu- 
griha and crossing of the Ganga we cannot but accept the fact that the 
Ganga at the period flowed west wards. The mention of their visiting 
the countries of Matsya and Trigarta are a sufficient testimony to ffiati 
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This is to be found in Adi Parva. In Ramayana die conflurace of 
Ganga and Sarasvati shows Ganga to be either a dying or dead river, the 
place retaining the tradition of santiiy only. This is because the Ramayana 
as we get it today was most probably re-written in the Gupta period of 
Indian history, 

Rajsekhara, in his Kavya Mimansha, 910 A.D. while describing the 
rivers of Uttarapatha, the path going to the north, begins with Gangl, 
Sindhu and Saraswati starting from Prithudaka, which Cunningham and 
others take for Pehoa near Delhi. But we think it must have been Pataudi, 
a place south west of Delhi where in the ancient times the Ganga and the 
Yamuna joined each other. This is another proof of the westward flow 
of the Ganges. If this was so then Yamuna could not have any other 
course. From the testimony of the Mahabharat the Dwaita Vana and 
the Kamyak Vana were in the northern parts of Rajasthan and partly 
also in the south west of the Punjab. The archaeological remains in the 
Ganganagar Taluka in north Rajasthan are a proof of the westward flow 
of the Ganges. The Bhogavati of the Ganges is also traditional proof of 
the westward flow of the Ganges, because Bhogavati was the capital of 
the snake king Vasuki in Patala. Yamuna has been mentioned thrice 
in the Rig Veda V. 52.17 ; VII. 18.19 and in this hymn under discussion. 
Of these, the references to V.52 17 and VII. 18.19 do not refer to the 
Yamuna under the present hymn. This Yamuna must have been a river 
in the northern part of Afganisthan, probably the Kundus of the present 
day. The reference in Panchavimse Brahman, IX.4.11, to the Paravatas 
living by the Yamuna is a proof of that. In the XIV chapter of Brihat 
Samhita by Varahamihir and also in the Parasar Samhita as quoted by 
Bhattotpala we find the mention of two Yamunas or Yamuna people in 
slokas 2, and 25 relating to Madhyadesa and Uttaradesa respectively. 
In Markandeya Purana Ch. 58, sloka 42 we have a mention of Yamuna 
country in the Udichya or north country. So here we have a duplication 
of name. Similarly Saraswati is duplicated. The Saraswati of Bharadwaj 
and Vashistha having seven sisters and named the slayer of Paravatas, 
is assuredly the Helmand river in Afganisthan {vide R.V. VI. 61 and VII. 
95 and 96). 

After the three rivers Sutudri or Sutlej is mentioned. But Vipasha or 
Hyphasis of the Greeks is not mentioned. Why this is so is diflScuIt to 
conjecture. In hymn 33 of the 3rd Mandala of the Rig Veda it is said 
that the two streams joined each other and went by one name, evidently 
Sutudri (mantras 2 and 3). Then the name of Parushni is made. It is 
the Ravi of present day, Iravati of Pauranic fame and Hydraotes of the 
Greeks. This Parushni is possibly connected with the Rishi liavan 
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of Rig Veda and Airavata of the Puranas. The Asikne is mentioned. 
It is the modern Chenab or Chandrabhnga and the Akesines of the Greeks. 
But Asikni is not mentioned here as the chief river. This name is in ins¬ 
trumental case singular denoting the fact that it is a tributary. It is a 
tributary to Marudbridha which is the main stream. This Marudbridha 
was connected with the Maruta of the Vedas. 

Next to this Arjikiya is mentioned as the chief river. This Sijikiya 
was possibly connected with the Arjika country connected with Saryanavati 
said to be an alternative name for Kurukslietra. The mention of Arjikiya 
can be found in R.V. VIII. 64.1 and Arjika can be found in R.V. VIII. 
7.29 ; IX. 65.23 and IX. 113.1. This Saryanavati, as described by Sayana 
at different places of his commentary of the Rig. Veda, tallies very much 
wiUi the description of Sagala, the capital of the Madra nation as given 
by Me Crindle in his Ancient India of Ptolemy, Book VII article 46. With 
this Arjikiya are mentioned two tributaries—Bitasta and Susoraa. Susoma 
has been taken by many European scholars as Soma and has been thus 
identified with Soamos or Soanos of the Greek writers and so has been 
taken for the Soan or Sohan river which falls into the Indus. These 
scholars did not take care of the fact that the name is Susoraa and that 
it is a tributary of Arjikiya in this hymn. Susoma has been mentioned 
several times in the Rig Veda along with Arjikiya and Arjika and in the 
Bhagavata in 5.19.17, probably there is also a reference to Susoma in 
Mahabharata. Then Bitasta is mentioned. This Bitasta has been called 
Hydaspes or Bidaspes by the Greeks and Zailun by the Arabs. Its present 
name is Jhclum and is known as the chief current. Probably to Sindhukshit 
the upper part that flows by Srinagar was known as Bitasta and the tribu¬ 
tary flowing by Punch to the west of the Pir-Paojal mountain was known as 
Susoma. The conjoined stream downwards was known as Arjikiya. 
In this speculation we are emboldened by the Rig Vedic hymns quoted 
by us in connection with Arjika and Arjikiya. 

With this we finish the eastern streams and take up the sixth mantra 
which describes the second set of seven streams beginning from north 
and joining to die south—three on the eastern bank and four on the western 
bank. 

The first river is Trishinma which cannot be located unless it is as we 
have stated in connection with our discussions of the second mantra of the 
hymn. Sushartu, the second stream must be Sushan of the present day 
in the Haaara district. The third stream is Rasa. There are many re- 
fereaices in the Rig Veda about this Rasa with which most other rivers, 
as to be found in this hymn, are also mentioned. So we think the location 
is not misplaced. As Rasa also means prithivi, the earth, t^ich we have | 
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discussed in connection widi the fiist and seo^ mantnui ti this 
and as in R.V.X. 108.1,2 we find Rasa to be a great stream difiUt Io be 
crossed and as the American Archaeologies EsiJedition found the $c|tan 
to have been a vast stream in the past so we take Rasa as the pre^t day. 
Sohan. This identification fulfils all the conditions. With this the 
tributaries on the eastern bank are fini^ed. The fourth river Sveti begins 
enumeration from the western bank. It is to our opinion a small stream 
flowing the Safed Koh near Dwe Toi which in sound value is very much 
like Sveti (‘d* tuiving the value of ‘j’). In this connection it is of particular 
interest that the word Khyber where we locate this river can be equated 
\rith Sanskrit Shubhra or Shubhra thereby denoting its association with 
the Svet of Safed mountain. 

Next to this the fifth river in the list of Kubha. We identify this with 
the river that flows by the town of Kohat in the Bannu distiim. There 
has been a good deafof controversy regarding the identification of cophmi, 
khoes, kophes, khoaspes, koa, kubha etc. The Koa in Ptolemy is ar¬ 
dently the Paujkora river to which flows the Swat or Suvastu or Suastos 
of Ptolemy, This Koa has not been included in the list. In the sixth 
mantra the Rishi uses the word ‘ Yatabe,’ for going, in connection with 
the river Trishtima. Now, why is this word used ? And then * Pratha- 
mam Yatabe’, for going at first ? In whatever way we construct it, we can 
not take it as the beginning of the stream. So it must mean the new turn 
of the course of Sindhu. Now it is a fact that the Sindhu proceeds south¬ 
wards from somewhere near Peshwar and it is here that Trishtama joins 
it. So it is very likely that the rishi considers the Sindhu from this point. 
That is why he does not treat of the other tributaries of the Sindhu in the 
West. That is possibly why he does not describe the third set of seven 
rivers, though he mentions it in the beginning. It was also possible that 
the Rishi was a resident on the bank of the Sindhu, Sindhukshit, in the 
present day district of Bannu, why he takes no count of other tributaries. 
But most possibly as the other tributaries of Sindhu do not fall in the region 
of Bhuh or earth in the territorial divisions of Dyaus, Prithivi and Anta- 
riksha and as the Rishi is concerned with the first two divisions of terri¬ 
tories, so there is no mention of other tributaries of Sindhu. Bp tiliat 
it may Sindhukshit has left out Koa of Ptolemy, in our opinion, tempting 
though it is to equate Koa with Kubha. Koa is the Panjkora of the 
present day, which is the Gureus of the Greeks, wrongly identified by some 
as the Gauri of Mahlbhsrat. Even Gureus, according to our opihion, 
has wrongly been located by the scholars simjdy because they havf wr<m|ly 
interpreted the campaigns of Alexander, as given by Arria% in^Andacg, 
Bazira, or a Massage, Rodt of Aomos and other plapes b^Mng firom 
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Oboek ViVer. kow Panjkora is evidently connected Mth Kura Fan^ 
oottntdes.^ But unfortunately tMs is not the time or place for such a dis¬ 
cussion. Ve desist from this with mentioning* the fact that according 
to various authorities there was a Kuru country somewhere in Badakshan. 
There is an interesting fact regarding this Koa of Ptolemy. Thou^ he 
mentions that the Indus takes its rise from the Dardrei country in the 
north, he mentions the confluence of Koa and Indus at a lon^tude west¬ 
ward. Sdiolars have taken it as a mistake. But we think that as Ptolemy 
gathered his informations from people visiting his place and as the accepted 
custom was, to at least a section of people, that the Kabul was nothing 
but Sindhu, some people must have told him of the Koa falling into the 
Indus and some other must have told him of the descent of the Indus from 
Dardrei. So this is another testimony of the fact that the custom in 
ancient times was to think of the Sindhu flowing from the Koh-i-Bab a 
in the west. 

From Book IV 22-24 of Arrian’s Life of Alexander we learn of Cophen 
or Kophen and Choes or Khoes. This Kophen must have been that river 
which flowing from the Bamian pass joins the present day Kabul river, 
called Sindhu by us, somewhere near Kabul, the capital of Afganisthan 
today and possibly Nicea or Nikea of the Greeks and Nichya of Aitareya 
Brahmana 38.3 mentioned earlier as a western territory in connection 
with the second mantra. Near about Kabul two forks of streams join 
together, one coming from northwest, which we call Cophen, and the 
other coming from south west which according to us is the Sindhu. This 
Cophen, in our view, is connected with Kubhanya in R.V. 52,12. The 
actual word used is Kubhanyavah which is the plural form of Kubhanyu. 
Kubhanyavah is evidently a reference to a people. Sayana explains this 
as people desiring water, as he explains Vanku in R.V.V. 45.6. As in 
the Case of Vanku or Vankhu we take it to be river Oxus, so also we take 
Kubhanyu to be a river. In both cases Sayana could not dispense with 
the assodation of water. Moreover Kubhanyavah is also very posdbly 
assodated with Paravata. As regards choes or khoes we take it to be the 
Panji^r river which flowing from the khawak pass joins the present day 
^bul river. In this connection we must say that Alexand^ and Hephaes- 
tion must have taken two difierent courses, the latter following the Kabul 
rivtt Eastward. If we do not accept this then Alexander’s campaigns 
beginning from the Choes river cannot have any difference with the battles 
of H^haesiion. If Alexander followed the Kabul river eastward then 
a vast territory in the Hindukush and the north of Afganisthan 
Badakshan would have been left unconquered. Students of Alexander’s 
campaigns must have noticed that these were qmte planned and Alexander 
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captured the countries, as it were wiA a dragnet. We are sorry that we 
ciumot discuss it here. Suffice it to say that Alexander followed the dioes, 
conquered the northern parts of Afganisthan, Badak^ian and the Panjkofe 
valley and Hephaesdon traversed the Kabul river, entered the Bannu 
district and then went up to Peshawar etc. At this tune very possibly 
was no such thing as Khyberpass. C. V. Vaidya in his downfall of Hindu 
India, Vol. HI, ch. xi, p. 66, writes The old road to Hindusthan from 
Ghazni was via modem Bannu and the Kurram and It fell into disuse 
when the Khyber pass was opened.” This is also according to the Bannu 
Gazetter. Even so late as 1398 A.D. Timur followed this path while 
entering modem India. 

The Choes or Khoes as it is connected with the Khawak pass must 
have been the Begram Kappici of the Satrapies of Darius Hystaspes and 
the Kapisha of the classical literature and Pali texts of the Kavya or 
Kapya country of the Vedic texts. Regarding Khospes we are unfor«' 
tunately much in the dark. Probably this can be equated with Su-asva 
and as such it stands as a synonym for Sindhu which we find in the eighth 
mantra of the hymn we are discussing. Here Sindhu is described as 
Svasva or Su-Asva. 'Kubha is also mentioned in R.V.V. 53.9 almost in 
the same association. Regarding the Kunnar or Kama river we have 
very litde to say. 

After Kubha we come across Krumu and Gomati. European schc^rs 
have taken these as two different rivers identifying them with the Kurram 
and the Gomal respectively. But Sayana has eliminated one, taking 
Krumu as the adjective of Gomati. The Rishi is giving the second set 
of seven rivers only. So if we take both Krumu and Gomati as distinct 
rivers and set exceeds by one and as such Sayana is correct in eliminating 
one. But we think Sayana is mistaken here. The word Gomati comes 
before Krumu. Therefore Gomati should be the adjective and not Krumu. 
In the Rig Veda the word Gomati occurs thrice, in R.V.V. 61.19 ; VHI 
24.30 and in the present hymn. In the previous two cases most probably 
a river is not meant but a place where cows abound. In this case also we 
may take Gomatim Krumum as Krumu abounding m cows. Moreover 
we do not ♦hink Gonial can be equated with Gomati. At the time, which 
we are discussing, the Gomal pass was possibly a creek of the sea and 
the Gomal river did not fall in the Sindhu but in the Slgara or Sea. So 
we reject Gomati as a river. Then the special feature about Krumu in 
this hymn is that it is in the accusative case where as all other rivers are 
in the instrumental case and Sindhu in the vocative case. £)oes it not 
inHicatft something ? To us it appears that Krumu is in the aoousative 
case because it indicates the end of the journey of Shidhu. It is here that 
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^ Siiiilifia Alters the sea. Well, if this is, so it indicates a iime of Uie 
^^tion of tins hymn. The last river to name is mehatnu. We have 
iibt ioimd it elsewhere in the Rig Veda. Whether wd are to take it as 
the Matun, a tributary of the Kurram, or the Teritoi below the river 
ICohat and to the north of Kurram we fail to understand. The last diree 
Mantras relate to the cultural activities of the people on the banks of the 
Sihdhu. There is a mention of the Asvins in the ninth Mantra. 

Thus we finish the hymn and we hope we have succeeded in creating 
a fair impression of the Vedic territories and their names. This will help 
us a good deal in explaining many implications in the Rig Veda. 

A belated word about Yamuna in the north of Afganisthan. It is 
said that on account of lushgrass on the bank of Anshumati or Yamuna 
the kine there were big and fat. This brings to our mind the Gavyah, 
n people in the north country as mentioned in Brihat Samhita of Varaha- 
mihir and Gavala, a people in the north, of Markandeya Purana. Along 
i^th this when we learn that in his battle near Erigaeum Alexander cap< 
tured 230,000 oxen of uncommon size and beauty and wished to send 
some of them to Macedonia and the fact that near this place wer Massaga, 
(Matsyaka), and Andaca, (Agnidhra or Agnijya) (d) being sometimes 
equal to (j) tltink we stand on strong grounds. (Life of Alexander 
by Arrian Book IV-24-26). The Matsyas are to be found in R.V. VII 
18.6, Erigaeum is of course Arjunayana in the northern country in Mar¬ 
kandeya Purina ch. 58. 



THE ESSENTIAL KEATS 

Sbi Kanailal Goswahi, M.A. 

The one great mark which, more than anything else, distisgulshes 
*modem’ poetry from its romantic counterpart is the fact that whSe in 
appreciating the former you need a scholarly introduction, the latter needs 
no interpretation provided the reader is bred in the traditional reaetion to 
beauty in a work of art. Romantic poetry appeals directly to the senses 
or emotions. It tingles along the veins and gives rise to an emotiohal 
reaction. This direct appeal is what makes it enjoyable by the man in the 
street. As regards Keats, we can appreciate his poetry fairly well even 
without the aid of his own interpretation as set down casually in his letters. 
In poetry, it may be said, the poet’s instinct is often better than or different 
from his reason. Hence our reference, if need be, should lie from Keats' 
letters to his poetry, and not vice versa. Keats’s poetry is the authority 
to which an appeal ought to be preferred in oases of doubt or misapprehen* 
sion. Nothing succeeds like success. It is the actual execution which 
counts rather than the theory which gives it birth. In other words, 
the poetry of Keats is a living interpretation of his letters. His letters 
are 'emotion reoollectod in tranquility’, and to be regarded as such. In 
his letters are gathered together at haphazard the dry leaves plucked from 
‘the tender greening of April meadows’. He himself says of his letters. 

'.not one word I ever utter can be taken for granted 

as an opinion growing out of my identical Nature.’ 

The letters of Keats present a parallel creation along side df his poetry. 
They are literature to be enjoyed in itself or as an ancillary study. 
There is, of course, no gainsaying the fact that they stand in their own light. 
They constitute his soul’s confessions, and sometimes no doubt they throw 
a flood of illumination on the interpretation of his poetry. But one cannot 
say that in them <me has found the masterkey to all one's works. The 
letters represent an attempt at self-analysis on the part of the poet 
He is not,, however, out to interpret his work of art. He likes to 
himself to his friends and acquaintances, dropping casual remarks regards 
Ing his aesthetic reaction to literature. 

The opinions of Keats vary, but he does have an identical nature, whi<^ 
imposes a kind of uniformaity on all the varying sfrains of his poetic 
This idenlaoal nature uudeidies all his reaction to literature. Rea tt t y M 
that thing which lures him ou to fresh fields and pastures new; a hlsd of' 
mslauoholy Beauty. That memorable dic^m, is tanii&, fruth 

bssuty’, has been mstrumental iu releasing an array <^ihit(Kpreti^dil8 whkdi 
makai it diffleult fear one to i^ike out^fk piith frw -^One has to 
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^ The key of Beauiy unloo^. his heart. Beauty' is he 

says; the latter half is merely an emphasis. It oanies no philott>phbal 
implication, for Bleats was not inclined tlmt way. His 'negatire oapahili^ 
is a notable phrase used as a handy weapon against Coleridge’s ‘irritable 
reaching after fact and reason’. For one so allergic to metaphysics and 
scarcely able to understand 'the Burden of the Mystery’, it is not possible 
to hazard the luxury of a conceit which sits well on a profound poet like 
Wordsworth. Keats lived in and for poetry and he identified it wi^ 
Beauty. Not that he was unaware of the silent call of eternity. But etranity 
with him was an emotion or a sentiment, and not a metaphysioal'theris. 
To turn the dictum into a formula, as some critics have done, and 
to read into it an abstruse system of philosophical correlation is to do injustice 
to an adolescent poet who was confessedly innocent of such speculation. 
It was beyond the tether of a poetic poet whose sole concern was with 
Beauty, with melancholy Beauty. 

Those who are in the secret of poetic creation in the romantic vein are 
aware of the fact that there is a psychological complex behind it which is 
not amenable to scientific analysis. The whole personality passes through 
an alembic and an essence is distilled in terms of spiritual delight. Words 
and imagery come pat to the purpose by an inexplicable process of associa* 
tion. Similes and metaphors tumble into the work, the luck of genius licking 
them into shape. The spontaneity attaching to tins process predudes 
the possibility of rational deliberation. The resultant poem comes out 
hot from a throbbing heart. Reason compounds with surging emotion, 
leaving to the latter everything except a pattern of sanity. Sometimes, 
however, when the poet aligns himself with the lover and the lunatic, he is 
on the brink of overstepping the bounds of reason, and sanity is coaxed 
into abnormal expression. It is ‘fine frenzy’ with him which gives to airy 
nothii^ a local habitation and a name. 

If we are to appreciate romantic poetry, we are to judge it by sin 
outworn standard. Modem criticism would err miserably if it wants to deal 
with that variety according to the standard which has grown out of the 
modem literary Zeitgeist. Keats was romantic to the tips of his fingm«, 
and his cult of Beauty was, to all intents and purposes, syuonymous witii 
his poetry. 

Kow, what was his cult of Beauty 7 Beauty is nothmg but that which 
is a joy for ever. It is a fleeting thing, and with Keats especially, it is « 
melancholy thihg too. The poetry of Keats was conceived 

Beep in the shady sadness of a vale. 

Hie song of the nightingale sparks off a drunken delight, but 

Fled is that music. 

,, The iOnediin Hm teases him out of thought, and beauty i^pean to be 
into permanent shapes of art. There nothing hare to’toH 
Im^'to his oHm wcoried seff. But there are many other tb 



ait<md to. They keep impinging on hfe septi^ and the moibent he ttorni 
hk gaise away, he is confronted with a beatttiftd rale of tears. There li 
pennuwnt beauty in art, but life tells a dif^arcmt tale. The poet escap^f. 
Be haito back to the hOddle Ages, to andent mytholngteal Greece, but his 
eyes fiUl on remarkable spoln of failure, disappointment, wadwtyn 

His Xamia’ sloughs off her feminiue charm, and the rainbow is divested 
of its heavenly romance. In a drewmighted December, it is the benumbed 
tree Whidi forgets its green felicity. But a human child cannot help hdni^g 
sad and raining. 

But were there evmr any 
Writh’d not at passed joy ? 

Even ‘To Autumn’, that cornucopia of mellow fruitfulness, does not 
foil to notice 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the silver sallows. 

Sweet fancy has to be let loose in search of pleasure. But 
At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 

Pleasure again has to be sought in a fanciful equivalent of art: 
Dulcet-eyed as Ceres’ daughter. 

Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide ; 

With a waist and with a side 
White as Hebe’s, when her zone 
Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet. 

While she held the goblet sweet. 

And Jove grew languid. 

But these things of beauty cannot satisfy for long. So 
Let the winged Fancy roam 
Pleasure never is at homo. 

The poet’s eye glances from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven, 
but beauty is eternal seeking. Hence the melancholy which arises from a 
Bffloae of continual dissatisfaction. Not only does Melancholy dwell wi& 
Beauty that must die and with Joy whose hand is ever at his hps bid¬ 
ding adieu, but 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine. 
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So Keats’s conception of Beauty is inseparable from Melancholy. All 
kinds of beauty must pass away, and by the same token all pf 
must dide into gloom. What is su^e^ed at first has been clhudied 
doubt.^ It is not merely fleeting beauty that is awooiated trith - 

but beauty of all kinds. His Apollo ‘aoguiMl’ as one li^ 
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Ei^eats scK* out in quest of the sad human heut, but 
''t^ of melanoholy beauty. 

What is beauty to thought.is joy to feeHng. l^ey intergehetsate 
eaoh other so that the one is invariaibly accompanied by the other.n Keats 
calls his ideal Beauty, sometimes he calls it Pleasure, sometimes Joy or 
Delict. They all come to the same thing. Beauty is actually far more 
feeling than thought. The sights and sounds of the world provide sense¬ 
feeling, while ideas provide feeling on an abstract plane. But feeling is 
there. And the feeling engendered by beauty is joy or delight. What is 
joy in terms of feeling is beauty in terms of thinking. They lie cheek by 
jowl, or even closer than that. They represent the convex and concave 
of organic reaction. Keats’s cult of Beauty is thus his cult of Joy. With 
Keats poetry, beauty, and joy coalesce in his spiritual life, and any attempt 
at scientific analysis on the part of critics would involve them in critical 
disaster. Unlike Wordsworth Keats did not dare attain to a serene, 
blessed mood and see into the life of things. It was not a state of beautitude 
that he aimed at. He was too much of the earth to take cognizance 
of the intimations of immortality. 

Here, in one very important respect, Rabindranath resembles Keats. 
Babindranath has spiritual aifiinity with Wordsworth and Shelley, but 
his heart is with Keats. He was early enamoured of Beauty as Keats was, 
and he remained a votary of Beauty all his life. Early in life he regretted 
his refuge in an ivory tower where Beauty held him in duress. The bid¬ 
dings of social conscience inclined him to turn his gaze to the world 
of misery. He listened eagerly to the clarion-call. But he stopped just 
short of taking the plunge. He experienced a nostalgia, looked back and 
found Beauty enthroned, far from the reach of struggle and misery. 
But Keats had no scruples to repair, and he was busy seeking a 
niche in the temple of Delight. The scenes of strife and misery flitted 
like phantoms across the hall of drunken delight, and Beauty remained 
inviolate. In ‘Sleep and Poetry’ he writes : 

And can I bid these joys farewell ? 

Yes, I must pass them for nobler life. 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife. 

Of human hearts. 

In spite of these effusions, and they are more visions of poetical pros¬ 
pect than twinges of conscience, Keats could not bring himself to dwell 
on the mis^y and sufferings which were gnawing at the heart of contemporary 
society.. Keats died premature, and conjectures regarding what he 
might have done had he been granted, a loiter life are not quite put 
of place, though utterly fruitless. ]^ut it is remarkable that Babbu^m- 
na tV who lived to a ripe old age could never disengage hiihself from 
ries* He maintmed hfr tenor of worship, which was o^y 
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BjporadioaUy disturbed by his submissioa to^e okuumt cries ai ocmtrai. 
poziuy oritioism. What estabhshes his affinity vrith Keats is not Ihe 
number of oooasions on which he jriolded to critical porsnasion but 
the unswerving devotion to the ideal of romantic beauty whi^ domit 
nates the poetic p^sonality or both’ the poets. 

Keat^s ‘negative capability’, that much-abused phrase, wrenched 
from its c^text and juggled into an imposing variety of interpretations, 
points in the direction determined by his sense of poetic value. Hie pbi^Mse, 
originally, is pitted against rational analysis which is abhorrent to 
Keats’s nature. And why ? Because Keats does not feel like taking tbitig g 
to pieces. As a worshipper of beauty, he is averse to analysis. For beanfy 
defies analysis, logical or scientific. The strands making up the pattern of 
beauty are beyond cold enumeration, and they are blended into a single 
essence by a feeling-tone which can be enjoyed rather than dissected. Only 
a few of the strands are picked up by the poet, and the obscure sugges* 
tions of imaginery, in trying to satisfy the reasoning faculty, succeed in 
doping the intellect into uncritical acquiescence. 

The ‘immortal bird’ of Keats is another apple of discord. The 
nightingale of Nature is born for death, but the nightingale of Keats is not. 
It shares the same fate with the Tennysonian ‘brook’. Both the poets 
are caught tripping, and some critics exult over their prostrated guinea- 
pigs. But Keats harped on the same string all his life, whether in his 
poetry or in his letters. The ‘immortal bird’ conveys an emotional appeal, 
and the phrase cannot be appraised without having regard to the emotional 
content which constitutes the essence of romantic poetry. When beauty 
throws the poet into an ecstasy, the moment is eternalized. Love at so 
high a pitch cannot think otherwise. It is a sort of unreasoning 
reason, a kind of special pleading which is blind to the realities of existence. 
It is a sort of identification with the object of love. The nightingale 
is so essential to his self that the poet cannot think of his existence other¬ 
wise than with the bird. And as his rapturous delight spreads itself into an 
emotional haze of entemity, h© descends into a bathos of expression whieh 
never represents the whole diapason of his soul’s harmony, This bathetic 
cinder thrown out of the creative furnace is unfortunately taken to be a 
perfect representative of the poet’s philosophy of life. 

To say that Keats was not devoid of interest in contemporary life ot 
to seek traces of his political sympathies is an attempt on the part of admiring 
critics to bring him into line with the other poets of the period. It is 
remarkable that the French Revolution left him poetically cold. The 
millennial dreams of Shelley could not stir him into poetical activity. He 
owes to t*eigh Hunt a spirit of liberalism which found expression in his resolve 
to shake off the restraints put, in the name of dasmciBm, m-1^- 
spontaneous flights of imagination. ‘BeUuty was awake.* M a . 
handicraftsmen who wore the mask of pii^ dffi zkil awi^ 

XH 
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o^m is stntok the keynote of Keats’s poetic endeavour. Only a icea 
imagination can awake to and appreciate beauty. And Keats’s i&agina* 
tion is firee. It is freer than it usually is. It carries no load of theroies, 
n6 ideal other than Beauty. It goes with Beauty which is ever fleeting and 
ever eluding the grasp of line and colour. It is only a free imagina¬ 
tion which can woo a free ideal. Keats’s imagination ia^ever on the point of 
merging in beauty, having nothing except a sad fatality to clog its excursions 
into realms of delight. 

Keats ‘Hyperion’ stops short of its expected finale. The fragment 
appears to make more for Apollo than for Hyiierion. Judging from the 
achievement as it stands, Hyperion, the sun-god, play.s a subordinate part 
in the drama of god-like passion where everything tond.s to the birth of a 
new order with Apollo as its centre. In ‘Hyperion’, 

Apollo is once more the golden theme. 

Keats returns to Apollo. For his Muse does not feel equal to describing 
the Titans. 

0 Leave them, Muse ! 0 leave them to their woes ; 

For thou art weak to sing such tumults dire ; 

A solitary sorrow best befits 

Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief. 

Hyperion gleams for a moment or two, then fades out just when he 
is emerging into the picture. 

Keats’s heart is with the ‘awful Goddess’, Mnemosyne 
Who hath forsaken old and sacred thrones 
For prophecies of thee, and for the sake 
Of loveliness new bom. 

His sneaking affection for Apollo upsets the epic plan, with the result 
that the theme fizzles out. 

The nature of Endymion is of a piece with that of Keats. But it cannot 
be said of H3q)erion that the poet chose the name because it suited his nature. 
He stopped, presumably because he had nothing more to enlarge upon after 
the enthronement of Apollo, ‘the bright Lyrist.’ Beauty is the alpha and 

omega of Keats’s poetic life; 

.‘tis the eternal law, 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 

The theme of human misery which the poet had suggested for later 
treatment led him into a mythological vale of sadness ‘far sunken from the 
healthy breath of morn’. He tasted the bitters of life, ‘the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret’, and hesitated to go in for the human scene around him. 
He fled the precincts of the society only to find himself in situations as 
melancholy as the world of reality. He found beauty though it was no 
joy for ever. But beauty he must seek, however disappointing the search 
aalgbt prove. It was Apollo, his first love, that he returned to i^r long 
wanderings in sear^ of that essence of delight diffnsed over btis world of 
tkocm. 




SANSKRIT SOUNDS UNCHANGED IN 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

Pabindraeumab Siddhantabhastbbe 

The popular theory is that the Aryans were not an indigenPus 
people of India, but they came to this sub-continent from a foreign 
land, and that Ihe language in which they spoke in the hoariest 
antiquity, was different from Sanskrit. 1, for myself cannot hold 
the above theory as correct. An attempt has been made by me in an 
article entitled ‘The Earliest Abode of the Aryas’ published in three 
different instalments in the Calcutta Eeview* that the Aryans or the 
Aryas were an indigenous people of Northern India, and that they 
migrated to other countries from tl^is earliest abode of their’s. It is 
for the scholarly readers to decide whether the above attempt was 
successful or not. 

As regards the original language of the Aryans, I hold that 
it was an early form of Sanskrit, not much different from the Vedic 
Sanskrit, in winch they used to speak in the remotest past. The 
so-called Indo-European language having its foundation on a sheer 
imagination, as I understand, cannot be held as a reality. 

It has been discussed by me in some of my previous ai ticles 
that the sections of the Aryas or Aryans, wliile migrating to other 
countries, generally moved through Persia, and that after living there 
for a few hundred years or so, they felt it necessary to send some 
groups of them to different European countries. This fact can be 
easily proved by a comparison of the basically common words existing 
till today in different Aryan languages of the modern time, and the 
process of phonetic changes they have naturally undergone. 

The Sanskrit word kirana (meaning ‘ray-) assumed the form 
kiran in Persian, where the word was later used in the sense of a 
star or a heavenly body. It is presumable that a star or heavenly 
body was so called, because of its possession of kirana or ray. The 
same word in Greek was shortened into rina with its Sanskrit meaning 
quite unchanged. In English the word was shortened to a longer 
extent into ‘ray’. The fact has been admitted by Prof. Max Miiller* 
that the people has a tendency for shortening the sounds. Eor 

1 Xa the ifiniee of Aagaet, 1963, Deeeiuber, 1963, and M«y, 1966. 

9 XiMtiuei on the Soienoe of lAngoage, Vol. 11, IjeotBie IV, - 
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example, he referred to the French sounds pere and mere for the 
Latin pater and mater and the modern English lord and lady for the 
Anglo-Saxon plaford and phaefdige. In Sanskrit also we find the 
use of the words Devadatta and Satyabhama in their shorter forms 
sometimes as Deva and Satya respectively and on other occasions as 
Dattaand Bbama respectively. Moreover the ndmadhdtus, sandhis and 
samdsas in Sanskrit give us innumerabte shortened forms of different 
words. The examples of the Sanskrit wi^rd kirana and its equivalents 
in other languages prove that the Sanskrit word first went to Persian, 
then to Greek, and then to English. 

If the so-called Indo-European language would be a reality, and 
if the Greek sounds, as the modern philologists hold, would be its 
nearest form, then the changes in sounds of the word kirana, as 
shown above, could not take place in the above way. Similarly, the 
Sanskrit word jdnu (meaning ‘knee') having been almost unchanged 
in Persian zanu and having plight changes in its sounds in Greek 
gonu Latin genua, German knie and English knee, esiablishes the 
Sanskrit origin of the word. The Sanskrit word chdga (meaning 
‘goat’) underwent the natural change of varna-viparyyaya (exchange of 
sounds) in Persian guch, which in Greek was changed into gida and 
in modern English into ‘goat’. There are innumerable common words 
of this kind, which undoubtedly prove their Sanskrit origin. 

In Persian, many of the Sanskrit words remain quite unchanged, 
and many others have been shortened. The shortened forms are 
extremely useful in establishing their Sanskrit origin. Sanskrit 
mdsa (meaning month) was shortened in Persian into indh, 
Sanskrit raihya (road) into rah, Skt. miisika (mouse) into mus 
or mush, Skt. vrhat (big) into hadd, Skt. sundarl (beautiful woman) 
into tauri, and Skt. pada (foot) into pd. What is more important 
ig that, some of the Sanskrit words exist in Persian in two or 
more different forms, one retaining the first consonant sound only 
of the original word, and the other the last or the central original 
consonant sound. For example ; 

Sanskrit Persian 

uru (thigh) ... ustak ; fan 

dasyu (thief, enemy) ... dnzd ; sarik 

nadi (river) ... nahar ; dariya 

pada (foot) pa, dam 

purvva (former) .. pis ; arvah 

manosa (man) ... mard ; nas 

^iras (head) ... ^ar (or ‘ahar’) ; ras 

svarga (heaven) ... soma ; gardun 

barmya (mansion) ... harem ; manjil 
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If Persian would not be an offspring,of Sanskrit, then the 
different words formed of a single Sanskrit word as shown above, 
under no circumstances, could have their existence in Persian. It is 
therefore clear that Persian originated from Sanskrit and not the 
vice versa. 

As regards Greek, there also many important examples are 
found. The Sanskrit sentence “ma gah” (don’t go) is used for strong 
protestation. The Greek sentence “ma gar” also is used in the same 
sense. The Sanskiit participles kirna (scattered), nasta (lost; 
mined), pratta (offered) and prota (fastened) are found almost 
unchanged in Greek klrno, nostas, pratto and protou respectively, 
indicating the Sanskrit origin of the sounds. The Sai^skrit 
verbs asmi (I am), asti (he is), smah (we are), and dsan 
(they were) are found in Greek respectively as eimi, esti, esmen, and 
esan. The following Greek words which are undoubtedly the shorten¬ 
ed forms of the original Sanskrit sounds prove that Greek originated 
from Sanskrit and not from any other hypothetical language. 


Sanskrit 

Greek 

asanlosa (anguish, disguct) 

... ase 

kutra (wheie) 

... kai 

tasya (his) 

... tou 

pa^cat (back, after) 

... piso 

barccas or varccas (force) 

... bia 

mama (my) 

... mou 

lavana (salt) 

... alas 

adbuna (now) 

... nun 

anuprerana (impulse) 

... orme 

asau (he) 

... sou 

arogya (cure) 

... koura (g changed 
into k and has 
exchanged its place 
with r). 


There are many other sounds of the same kind,, which are potent 
enough to prove the Sanskrit origin of the Greek words. 

It is interesting to note that the word for knowledge or language 
in Greek is eidesis, which, as I understand, is a corrupt form of the 
Sanskrit term vaidoiika meaning foreign. , This indicates that 
language for the first time was introduced in Greece by some Sanskrit- 
speaking foreign people. Who other than Indians could have 
Sanskrit as their own language? 

As regards Latin, German and some other Eiiropean languages, 
they also have adequate evidences in themselves for establishing the 
f fact that each of them mainly originated from Sam^t* I have an 
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intention to write different articles dealing with all the impacts of 
different Aryan languages, for establishing their Sanskrit origin. 

As most of the original Sanskrit words underwent their natural 
phonetic changes, not according to the so-called phonetic laws of 
Grimm, Verner, Grasamann or the like ; but under the phonetic laws, 
prescribed by our ancient grammarism Pauini (discussed by the present 
author in an article entitled “PhoneUo Laws as Prescribed by 
Pauini”, published in the ‘Indian Review’.t I desire to give here 
a long alphabetical list of words in different languages having some 
original Sanskrit sound unchanged in them. As regards the changes 
of the sounds, these will be discussed thoroughly in other articles. 


Persian 

Sanskrit with Fo'einn (including Sanskrit with Eng- Persian (icclndiu ; 

English Avestan) with Eng- lisb tneaniDg. Avestao) with Eng. 

meaning. li^h nieaoiog where lisb meaning, when 

it is changed. it ia changed. 

(a»*) 

agham (evil) ... agem (Avestau) asmai (to this ...ahmai ( ” ) 
ahgustha ... angust (forefinger) man) 

(thumb) angsat (finger) asya t^his ; of ... ahe ( ” ) 

atah (then) ... ada (Av.) this man) 


atha (thus) ... atha ( ” ) 
anamika (ring ... anamil (tip ol 
finger) finger) 

antar (in) ... andar 
andha (blind) ... am a 
anyau (two ... anyo (Av.) 
others) 

apsaras tfairy) ... pari ^ 
abhi (against) ... avi (Av.) 
abhra (cloud) ... abr 
a^man (stone) ... asmao (Av.) 
a4va (horse) ... asv (or ash); 

asp. 

asla (eight) ... hast (Av.) 
f asi (you are) ... ahi ( ,, ) 
asu (soul) ... ahu ( ” ) 
asufa (strong) ... ahura ( ” ) 
(Vedio) 

asti (he exists) asti ( „) 
astra ^weapon) salah 
asmat (from ... ahraat (Av.) 
this) 

asmi (I atn) ... ahmi (,, ^ 


ayam (this man) ... aem (Av.) 
artha (money) ... arz (earth), 

zar (money)’ 

avayati (he goes ... avazaiti 
down) (Av.) 

aham (I) ... azem (Av.) 

uta (also, even) ... uta (Av.) 

upari (up) ... akbar 

kaksa (room) ... takyah 

kati (waist) ... kamar 

katama (which) ... kadam 

katbayati (he ... gafat 

quotes; he speaks) 
kanistba (little ... kaniz 
finger) (servant) 

kamala (lotus) kamil^ 

> (perfect) 
kamal) 

karoti (he acts) ... kardan (to act) 
kardama (mud) ... kardan (street) 
karman (work) ••• kar 
kana (blind) ... kur 

kuha (where) ... kuja 


;) Janguy. 19^, 
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Saas> with Bagr Peraian (including 

manning. Avesian) with Bog, 

meaning where it is 
changed. 

kranda (to cry) fariyad, ^ 

[ (cry) 
kill ) 

khadga (sword) .. \ kard (knife) 

I kaddarak 
j (sword) 

gavaya (wild cow) .. gavazo 
gau-nara (ox) gan-nar 

ghana (cloud ; thick) 

ghamatnah (cloud) 
ghaliz (thick) 

gharma (warm ; khway (sweat) 
sweat) 

caksus (eye) ... casra 

cattar (four) .. callar 

[candra]-mas (the . . mah 
moon) 

carman (skin) • • carm 

tanu (body, thin) ian (body) 

tang (thin) 

tamah (darkness) ... tirah » 
taraa (Av.) J 

trna (grass) ... nabat 

daksa (expert) . . (cak) dast 
danda (stick ; club)... dam 
danta (tooth) ... daudau 

da^a (ten) ...dam 

dhana (money) . .. nakd 

nakra (crocodile) ... n ihirig 

nadi (stream ) • ■ uahar 

naraka (hell) ... darak 
nava (nine) ... nah 

pakva fripe) [)ukhtah 

pahka (mud) ... b.uid (ba-ik) 

pacati (beC)ok>.) .. na-; 

(to cook ). 

pafica (five) .. panj 

pata (cloth) .. pattu 

patati (he falls) .. part (to fall) 
patra (leaf, letter) .. varak (leaf) 

parvanah 

(letter) 

pada (foot)’ ... dam 

pitar [pitr] (father) pidar 

postal (book) dastak 

(i-biaali) 


Sans, with Bag. Panina (inclnding 

manning. Avestnn) with Eng 

meaning when it is 
changed. 


prathama (first) 

. pis-ras 

[pra] samsa (praise) Sana 

prastba (breadth) 

pahnai 

bhratar [bhratr] 

biradar 

(brother) 

matta (mad) 

. majnun 

manusya (man) 

mard 

man)a (ray) 

. madan 

niastaka (head) 

.. mabda 

matar [matr] (mother) , raadar 

mukha (mouth) 

madkhal 

mulya (price) 

...mablag [h] 

yakrt Hiver) 

... jagar 

rathya (road) 

... rah 

lamba (long) 

...(bu)land 

vadana (face ; 

...badan (body) 

mouth) 

dahan ( ,, ) 

vanita (wife; woman) .. banat 

vandh (to bind) 

.. band 


[kardan] 

vanya (wild) 

... vahsi 

vartrna (road) 

••• vatirab 

vasna (price) 

... baba 

vahati the carries) 

...vafa 


[kardan] 

vah (to carry) 

... vaz 

vahu (many, much) 

... basi ; 


bafi 

vedana (pain) 

dard 

sa^pa (new grass) .. 

. stbzah 


(grass) 

Bvan (dog) 

sliara ; sag 

svata (white) 

safidah 

sas (six) 

abash [sas] 

sangrta (song) 

S'lraidan 

sapta (seven) 

1 hapta 

samana (sa-ne) 

. haman 

sarrmdra (^ea) 

.. darlya 

saiMti (he travels) 

.. safar 


(to travel) 

earpa (serpent) 

... afii 

skandha (shoulder) 

.. sanah 

.svastbya (health) . 

.. sihbat 

harinya (mansion)’ . 

. manjil 


(bouse) 
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S&QB. with Bag. 
Bieaoiag* 


Per'^ian Gnoloding 
Ayeatan) with Eng* 
meaning wban it» 
ohanged. 


a (^) 

auamika ... acamil 

ajfSa (order) ... Syin 

aditya (the sun) ... aftab 

upahara (presentation) ... ihzar 
katha (story, story ... kitab (book) 
book) 

ka (wbo. f.) 
cattftr 


Sans, with Eng. 
meaning. 


sagara (sea, lake) 
sayam (evening) 


T'eruan (inclnding 
Ayeatnn) withBng. 
meaning when’ it la 
changed. 

..> sahir 
... sham 


i (1) 

anamika 
api talso' 
af'ti 
asini 

a^is (benediction) 


janu (knee) 


. ka (Av.). 
callar 

cathvaro (Av ) ittham (ihus) 
zanu (or Janu) isti (worship) 
damad 


(son-in-law) 
jyotsna (moon light) 
tatba (so) 
tara (star) 
tva (to you) 
dadati (he donates) 
durat (far away) 
dvidha (in two parts) ... jida 

(different) 

nana (of various 


jiya 

tatha (Av.) 
sitarah 
tva (Av.) 
dadani 


ihi (you go) 
kim (which) 
kirana (ray) 


giri (hill) 
tistharni (I slay) 
tri (three) 
cluiat (Av.) dvidha (liesitaliou) 
nedistlia (nearest) 


niza 


paritah (all round) 


.. anamil 
.. vi (Av.) 

. asti (Av.) 

. ahmi (Av.) 
.. ashis (Av.) 
.. ilha (Av.) 
.. iatis (Av.) 

. idi 
. kih 
.. kiran 
(star) 

.. girivah 
.. histami 
.. thri (Av.) 
.. jida 
.. nazdista 
(Av.) 
pairiga 


kinds) 

(difference) 


(Av.) 

nabhi (navel) 

... naf 

papin 

... kafir 

naman (name) 

... nam 

pitr 

... pidar 

namakarana (naming) namidan 

vari 

... varid 

palayate (he flees) 

... filar (fugitive) valisa 

... balish 

papin(sianer) 

... fajir 

vistrta (wide) 

... basit 

(pra) lainsa 

c • * 8Etri3» 

vi^ve (all) 

... vispe 

bhara (burden) 

... bar, bargir 


(Av.) 

bhratp 

... biradar 

mihira (the sun) 

... mibr 

matr 

... madar 

sabita (the sun) 

... Sabita 

mam (me) 

... mam (Av.) 

sindhu (sea ; river) 

(star) 

masa (month) 

... mah 

... hindu 

yatha (as) 

... yatha (Av.) 

sificati (he 

... bincati 

yac (to pray) 

... (ni) yaz 

sprinkles) 

(Av.) 

yactia (solicitation) 
ySyavaia 

... yasna (Av.) 
... avarah 

Kt) 

(wandering) 
varaha (boar) 

... guraj 

tira (arrow) 

tir (axle) 

vata (wind) 

... vad 

vira (hero) 

viro (Av.) 

vari (water) 

... barid 

vairi (enemy) 

vairim (Av.) 

valila (fool) 

balis 

^arlra (body) 

sarir (bed) 


(pillow) 

siv (to sew) 

abfci (sewer) 

sam&na 

... baman ; 
mamuli 

Bundari (pretty ... 

tauri (pretty)’ 


woman) 
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SadIi with Eng. Perriau (inclading 

meaniog Avestan) with Eng. 

meaning when it is 
changed. 

n ( H) 

aiigustha ... angusfc 

asn (soul) ... ahu (Av.) 

a^-ura ... ahura 

uru (thigh) ... UFlakh 

ustra (camel) ... ush(ur[i;at!ir] 
kusuma (flower) ... kholasah 
kuha (where) ... kn ; kuja. 

jariu ... zanu (or jaru) 

dugdha (milk) ... dug [h] 

duhiir ^daughlri) ... dukhlar 
pa^u (animal) .. rnaBhuk 

pntra (son) ... puthia (Av.) 

prati (agaiiut) ... (Av.) 

muhurta ...muliamnii 

(Moment) 

s\:bh (shine) ... ^hudat) 

^uska (dry) ... sukht (fuel) 

sindhu ... hindu 

sundaram . . huraodem 

(beatitiful.) (Av.) 

U (^) 

duta (messenger) ... dfita (Av ) 

dur^t ... durat (Av.) 

bhuniira (land) ... bumin 

(Av.) 

yutiam (of the .. yunam 

young) (Av.) 

yuyam (you ; pi.) ... yfihain (Av.) 
sura (hero) ... sura (Av.) 

eft?) 

eka (one) ... ek 

If (your) te (Av.) 

|a!e (protector. ... paile 

voc.) (Ay.) 

ai (^) 

asmsi (to this man) ... ahinai 

(Ay.) 

i'i.'^varya (wealth) ... 4ai (thing) 

1 -''Bmai (to whom) ... kahmai 
alaih (by the wind)... vatais (Av ) 


Sans, with Bag. Pertitn (inoloding 

meaning. ATeetan) with Eng. 

meaning when it is 
changed. 


O (^) 

no (uo) ... no 


au 

gau-nara (ox) ... gau-nar 

gau (cow) ... gaus 

(cattle)(Av.) 


k («) 

unika (army) ... ainika (Av.) 
audhaka.'a (darkness) .. tarik 


eka 

... ek 

(kali (who) 

... ko (Av.) 

iko (vedic) 

kati (waist) 

... kamar 

kalama (whieli) 

... ku'lam 

kalha (story; 

... kitab 

story book) 

(book) 

kanistha 

... kaniz 

(little fingei) 

kanya (bride) 

... kainiuo (Av.) 

kamala (Icjtus) 

... karnil ;Uper* 
... kaiual 1 feet) 

karna. (ear) 

... kush 

karoti 

... kardan 

kardiuria 

... kardan 

karnr akara 

... naukar 

kasmai 

... kabmai 

ka. (who, fern.) 

... ka (Av.) 

kaka for )w) 

... kMag 

kaniya (desirable) 

... kamya (Av.) 

kaua (blind) 

... kur 

kukkuta (cock) 

... katunab 
(henl 

kutra (wheiv) 

... kuthra (Av.) 

kuha ( ,, ) 

... ku ; kuza 

kuliii'a (i‘avo) 

... kahf 

krnuyat \ 

... ker unyii' 

(be should d* ) j 

(Av.) 

krt (1:) cut) 

... kiit[kaidau] 

chunkii (knife) 

... chuku 

uaraka 

... darak 


pakasaya (stomach).. .8hikm(beliy) 
pusiaka ... dastak 

(i-hisah) 
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Banekrit nith Eng.- Persian (iootuding 
lish meaning. Av^stan) with Eng- 

liab iiieaninK \vbrro 
it is changed. 

vahaka (bearer) ... bar-kash 

mastaka (head) ... kallah 

muka (mute) ... bakim 

^uaka (dry) ... shank 

(grass ; straw) 

kh («a) 

kbadya (food) ... khvvuid 
nakha (nail) ... niiklmn 

bhukbanda ...klu«bki 

(a piece of land) (land) 

uinkha (inoiitb) ... khur : kbaur ; 

madkhal 


g ( ) 

gatah (gone) ... gato (Av.) 

gadavira ... gadavaro 

(heio in fighting (Av ) 

with a club) 

garjana (roar) ... gurri&h 

garta thole) ... gaud 

garba (pride) ... guiur 

gambhira (grave) .. gur 
gala (throat) ... gulu 
gam (earth; acc.--. gam (Av ) 
sing ) 

giri (hill) ...fgirivah (hill) 

Igauhar ( tone) 
gau (cow) .. gav 

gau-nara ■ ■. gau-nar 

grasati (he ... giyah (grass) 

swallows) 

chaga (goat) ... guch 

niyoga (employ- ... nigah 
raent) 

svarga ... gardun 

C ( ^ ) 

ca (and) ... ca (Av.) 

caksuB ... cashm 

catvar ... callar 

carman ... carm 

paiSc&t ... pasca (Av.) 


Sanskrit wi'b Bag. Persian (inoliiding 

li.h tn' aning. Avcbtan) with Eng¬ 

lish meaning where 
it is changed. 

ch ( W) 

chaga ... gnch 

churika ... chakku 

j (w) 

aja (goat) ... bnj (or buz) 
oj.ah (strength) ... aojaeh (Av.) 
jatanam (if ih^... zatanam (Av.) 

born) (orjatiinam) 

janu (knee) ... zaru(i>r janu) 
jivati (1 e live.-)., jindah 
jivantam f’et ... jvantain (Av.) 

1h ni live) 

jivanti (they ... jva’nti (.4v.) 
live) 

jyo'sna (moon- ... jiya 
light) 

vajra (thunder) ... jabanah 

(flame' 

yaj (to pray ; to... yaj, niyaz. 
worship) 

t i Z) 

asta (eight) ... ha'-ht (or hast) 
istth (sacrifice) ... istis (Av.) 
ustra ushtur (or 

ustur) 

kukkuta ••• katunah 

pata ... pattu 

vestana ... bostos 

yastih (club) ... yacstis (Av. 

t ( ?T ) 

at ah (then upon) at (Av.) 
asti (he exists' ... asti (Av.) 
astu (be it so) ... ustu tAv ) 
aste (he sits) ... istirahat (to sit) 
kathayati (be ... gafat, guftan 
speaks) (to speak) 

krt ... kat ; ku'am 

jatauam (of ... zatanam (Av.) 

the born) 

tat (that) ... tat (Av.) 

tann (body) ... tan (Av.) 
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Baoskht with Eng- 

rersifla (looliiding 

Sanskrit with Eng- 

Tenidii (including 

ijsfa meaning. 

Aventan) with Eng¬ 

liah meaning. 

Avaatan) with Eng¬ 


lish nieaniDg when 


lish meaning where 


it is changed. 


it ia changed. 

tasya (his^ 

tahe (Av.) 

idam(thi8) 

idat (Av.) 

tan (them) 

tan (Av.) 

kardama 

kardan 

tara 

si tara 

kranda 

fariyad 

iikta (hitler) 

takh 

daksa 

(cak)-da8t 

tikena (sharp) ... 

tig 

dadati (be gives) 

dadani 

lira (arrow) 

tir (exle) 

danta (tooth) 

dandan 

tuna (passed. 

tabdil 

dasa (ten) 

dam 

crossed) 


darsana (visit) ... 

didan 

lurlya (fourth) .. 

tuiryo (Av.) 

dasyu (thief) 

duzd 

Iftiyah (third) ... 

thrityo (Av ) 

datpAana (biting) 

dandan 

te(thy) 

. te (Av.) 

da (to give) 

(kar) dan 

tvam (thou) 

iu 


(to do) 

duhiir 

. dukhtar 

danava fdemon)... 

div 

dvitiya (second) .. 

. bityo (Av.) 

dara (wife) 

dar (house) 

patali (he falls) . 

. part 

( Sanskrit dam 

parabata (pigeon) 

kabutar 

also mians house 

pustaka 

dastak 

“iia grharn grha 

prati (against) .. 

paiti (.Av.) 

loityahnr grhim 

prastara (stone) ... 

p'shta ; hashih 

prhauiucyate”) 


uj'.srita (mixed) 

makhlfit 

daru (wood) 

. nu (Av ) 

yat (that) 

3 ill (Av.) 

dugdha (tmlk) ... 

dugh 

rakta (blood) 

ritin (lung) 

duhitr 

dukht'ir 

vanita (wife) 

banat 

dirgba (long) 

darego (Av.) 

vartma (road) 

vatiiah 

drti (pit) 

fmal-dagj 

vahanli (they 

vazenli 

deva (god) 

. daeva (Av.) 

carry) 


devanarn 

daevanara 

sakta (hard) 

^akht sift 

(of the gods) 

(Av.) 

saktu (corn¬ 

sakht 

dainya (poverty)... 

drivis 

flower) 


dosah (night) ... 

dush (or 

sapta ... 

haft ; hapta 


dus) 

stauini (T praise) 

staomi 

dvara (door) 

dar , darb 

svasti (peace) 

ashti 

dvi (two) 

du 

hanta (killer) 

jaiita (Av.) 

dvau (two) 

dva (Av.) 

hasta (hand) 

dast ; dasti 

dradhistha 

diirust (Av.) 



(strongest) 


t ^ j _ _ 

. \ 

nadi triver) . ■ 

dai'oa 

til ( H ) 

pa da (foot) 

dam 

ittha (thus) 

itha (Av.) 

manda (mundane) 

... dunyavi 

(vedic) 


vadana 

vadan , dahan 

tatha (so) 

tatha (Av.) 

yuddha (war) 

jihad , jadad 

tuithuQB (pair) 

mithvana 

samudia (sea) 

diriva 


(Av.) 



yatha (as) 

yatha (Av.) 

n ( ) 


V 

adhvanaiu 

advanam (Av.) 


(road, Acc.) 


ade4a(com- 

irshad 

anamika 

anamil 

mand) 


anika (anny) ... ainika (Av.) 
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[dec 

Sanskrit with Eng* 

Persian (including 

SsDskrit with Eng- 

Parsiaa (including 

liah ti Mning* 

Avoslan) with Eng¬ 

lieh uicsoing. 

Aveatan) 'inifa Eng* 

lish uieanitig where 


liah meaning where 


it is changed. 


it is changed. 

kani^^ha 

kanij 

puira 

jputhra (Av.) 

tann 

tan 


\pur , pisar 

taDunam (of ... 

lanunam (Av.) 

purna (full) ... 

pur 

the bodies) 


purva (fore, first) 

/paurvo (Av.) 

danta (tooth) ... 

daudan 


Tpish , pishin 

nakra 

nahang 

prstha (back, ... 

pist , past 

nakha 

nakbun 

behind) 

pust 

nava (new) 

nau 

prati (against) 

paiti 

liana (various)... 

nana (Av.) 

prathama (first) 

pisbras 

n'lbhi (navel) ... 

naf 

prastara (.stone) 

pishtah 

niyoga 

nigah 

prafitha (breadth) 

pabn 

pa pin (profane) 

bidin 



na 1 U 81 (man)... 

nas 

ph( W) 

vadiina 

vadan , dahaii 

vanara ^monkey) buzinali 

^aphari 

kisiph (fish) 

VO Stan a 

boslon 

(a kiud of fish) 

yuvan 

javan 

-•^aplulya 

phalah 

joni (tonrce) ... 

yins 

(tuccess) 


sandhana . . 

(pa-pay) sudan 



(search) 

samana 

ha man 

b ( if ) 

sindbu 

hindu 

rin Sanskrit generally the 



letter ‘V’ 

is used] 

P ( ^ ) 

a^ba (horse.' 

. asb 

dirriba (egg) 

. baizah 

apacat (he c okedl pacata (Av ) 

daibii (divine) 

.rabbani 

apsaras fairy) .. 

pari 

dbara (door» 

. darb 

pakva (ripe) 

. pukhtah 

p.lrabala (pigeon) 

. kabutur 

panka (mud) 

. pi) stall 

raba (roar ; sound 

bang 


(bank) 

lamba (long) 

. buland 

pacati (he cooks) 

(ash) paz 

sib (to sew) 

abshi 

(cook) 


(sewer) 

panca 

panj 



patati 

part 

m (it) 

pale (protector, . 

paite (Av.) 

voo) 


unamika 

.. anamil 

pada (foct) 

pa , pi, pay 

asmat (from this 

ahmat 

pari (all round)... 

ptiiri (Av.) 

man) 

(Av.) 

pavana (wind)... 

( picanidan (to 

asmai (to this man) ... ahtnai 


j wind) 


(Av.) 


( picandin 

aham (I) 

.. maB 

pavitra (pure)... 

(wind) 

imam (him) 

.. imem 

palas 

urmi (wave) 

... mau] 

pa^at (behind) 

pasca (Av.) 

katania 

... kudam 

par4va (aide) ... 

pahlu 

kamala 

.. kamal ; 

pitar (pitf) ... 

pidar 


kamil 

pi^a 

past (kaardau) 

kamya 

... kamya 


(to beat) 


(Av.) 
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Ba#)krit with Eog- 

Persian (iDoIud'iig 

Sarektit with Eng- Persian (inciading- 

Hfih lueaaifg 

Avtfgtai) with Eng¬ 

liah tneaning. Avesteu) with Kne- 


lish moauicg whete 

lish 

meaning where 


it» changed. 

it u changed. 

gam (earth, Acc) 

... gam(Av.) 

staumi 

... staomi 

ganayat (he should go)... jamyat 

harmya (mansion) 

... harem ; 


(Av.) 

manjil (house). 

gharma (worm) 

... gararn 



carman 

... carm 



tMims (dark) 

... tama (Av ) 

y v^) 


tamra (copper) 

... mas 

ayajata (he 

... yazata 

namakarana 

... namidan 

worshipped) 

(Av.) 

nan an 

... nam 

karya (work) 

... khayal 

nirroata (maker) 

... mukavvir 


(idea) 

bhfimhu (land. Acc.)...bfimim (Av.) 

grahya (acceptable) 

... giyab 

matsya (fish) 

... mahi 

jyotsna 

... jiya 

madhya (middle) 

... miyan 


[or ziya] 

madhyaraa 

... miyanah 

dhanyavada (thanks) 

...niyayish 

(middle finger) 


niioga (employment) 

...muayyan 

manah (mind) 

... mano (Av.) 

padyate (he walks) 

... pay 

manusya 

mard 


(foot) 

mania (my) 

... rnadan 

madhya 

... miyan 

mayura tpeacock) 

... murg 

raadhyama 

... miyanah 


(bird) 

marayati 

... mayub- 

inarkala (monkey) 

... itiaimun 


kardan 

marttya (mortal) 

... mosyo 

mulya tprice) 

... mayah 

mastaka 

... mabda 

yah (he) 

... yo (Av ) 

mahan (great) 

... muazzam 

yajfia (worship) 

... yasna 

mahistha (greatest) ... mazista 


(Av.) 


(Av.) 

yada (when) 

... yat (Av.) 

ma (not) 

... ma (Av.) 

yam (him) 

... yim(Av ) 

matar 

... madar 

yatha (as) 

... yatha 

manusa (man) 

... rnard 


(Av.) 

mam (me) 

...mam(Av ) 

yarn (her) 

... yam 

marayati 

... niaduin 


(Av.) 

(he causes to kill) [kaidanj 

yimatu (of the young)... yunam 


(to destroy) 


(Av.) 

roasa (month) 

... mah : 

ye (they) 

... yoi (Av.) 


mah 

rayih (riches) 

... ray a 

mitra (mate) 

... uiuallim 


(Av.) 

mi^rita (mixed) 

... makhlut 

surya (the sun) 

... ahuya 

mihira 

... mihr 



mukha (mouth) 

... kam ; 

P (r) 


madkhal : masbia 

* W 


niuhurtla 

... muhamrni 

antar (inside) 

... andarun 

niuka 

... bakim 

andhakara (darkness) 

... tarik ; 

mulya (price) 

... mayah ; 


tirrah 


raablag 

ap&aras 

... pari 

musika 

... mush 

ariha 

... arz 


[or, mus] 

upahara 

... ihzar 

tne (to me , 

... mdi 

uru 

... ran 

dative, sing) 



... ualitur 
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tflfe CALCUTTA RfeViBW 

[dec. 

Saaakrit witW Eng* 

Peteian (includidg 

Sanskrit with Eng¬ 

Peniu (iaeloditMi 

iwh meftDing 

Aveetaa) nilh Eog- 

lish naean ng. 

ATeeton) with Eog* 

lieb meauiog where 

lish mesDing wli«re 


it ifl changed. 


it ia ehe&godt 

karoli 

... kardan 

martya 

... mirtalara 

kardama 

... kardan 

rnatar 

... madar 

karmakara 

... naukar 

rnihira 

.. mibr 

kranda 

... farlyad 

yayavara 

... avarah 

gau-nara 

... gau-nar 

rakta 

... ritin 

gambhira 

... gur 

rath a 

... [ai]radab 

gar j ana 

... gurrish 

Ml thy a 

... rah ; 

gaiia (hole) 

... gaud 


rah : rash 

gai’ba (pride) 

... gurur 

rasa (juice) 

... arak 

garbha 

... gar 

rasa (dance 

... raks 

giri 

... girivah 

in a cirele) 

(dance) 

gravan (stone) 

... graud 

ripu (foe) 

... [ha]-rif 

gharma (hot) 

... karm ; 

varaha 

... garaj 

garm 

varnu ('river) 

... rud 

cakra (wheel) 

... ebarkh 

vartma (road, way) 

... vatiiah 

catvar 

... callar 

varsana (rain! 

... baridan 

carma 

... cann 

varsa (rainy season) ••• barish 

earn (charming) 

... kari- 

vastra (cloth) 

... parcah 

ftan 

vari (water) 

... burd : 

chatra (dis iple) 

... sbagird 


burid 

churl ka 

... satur 

virau-a (stop) 

... birun 

taru (tree) 

... dar 

sarira (body) 

... Surat 

tara 

... sitara 

^ikhara (peak) 

... sar ; 

tira Harrow) 

... tir 

sarkub : suru. 


(axle) 

^iras (head) 

...sbar ; ras 

d§>ra 

... dar 

slokakara (poet) 

... sbair 

dvara 

... dar ; 

sangila (song) 

...sara-idain 


darb 

(to sing) 

naraka 

... darak 

samudra 

... darya 

naia-gau (bull) 

...nar-gau 

sarati (be walks) 

... safar 

nirmata 

iiiukavvir 


(walking) 

patra (leai) 

parvanah 

sundari 

... tauri 

„ (letter) 

...farman 

Burya (the sun) 

... bur 

paragata (gone ; 

faramush 

svarga 

.>. gardun 

(deceased) 

(fugitive) 



paxabata 

pitar 

...kabutar 
... pidar 

i(«) 

potra 

Jputhra(Av.) 
ipur ; pisar 

kamala 

... kamal , 
kamil 

purna 

. . pur 

gala 

... gulu 

prstbama 

...pisbras 

calayati (he 

1 ... kuhl 

presana 

. . firistadan 

causes to lead) 

/ (to lead) 

(sending) 

(to send) 

nikbila (all) 

... kull 

presya 

... firista 

tnulya 

... n>ablag 

(messenger) 

... bar 

lagali (he lags) 

... lab 

bhixa (burden) 


(to lag) 

bbratar 

... biradar 

lamba 

...[bu]-land 

mayfira 

murg 

l&ti (be gives) 

...[dali] lat 
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^ntkrit with Eog> Peieiao (including 

li«b meas’ng. Aveiitan) with Eog- 

liafa meaning where 
it ia changed. 


lobha(avaric6) 

...lum 

saphalya 

... ihalah 

hala (hallow) 

... Lalah 

T («l) 

avarfaiia (turning) 

... avardan 

gravan (stone) 

... gitivali 

yayavara 

.. avarah 

vah (you , your) 

... vai 

vanya (wild) 

.. vahslil 

vartnia 

... vatirah 

vac (voice) 

... avaz 

vata 

... \ad 

vifiala (vast) 

... vdsi 

vrta (selected) 

... \ajib 

vedana (pain) 

• .. VilJtL 

s' (il) 

ade^a 

... ilslifid 

fi^a (hope) 

... cashu! 

ai^varya (wealth) 

... sliai 

kesa (hair) 

... shai 

para^u (axe) 

... tisliali 

paka^aya 

... slii];ani 

^ala (to go) 

.. sliiphil 

(the moon) 

... .‘.hjiivslil 

4ikhara 

(the sun) 
... sakh 

iluhh 

... shudau 

4uBka (dry) 

... RHUk 

^rnu (beai) 

(grass) 

...shiinidati 

^aurya (heroism) 

(to hear) 

. shabh 

4loka (ve’-s* ) 

. shir 

41ukakara 

. sliair 


S ( ^ ) 

• 

angustha august 

aata ■ 

UBtra ••• ustnr 

esa he) ••• isan (they) 

trsna (thirst) tisnagi 

dofah ••• 

dradhistha dnrust 

(strongest) (stiongl 


Sanshrit with Eng¬ 

Pcisian (incTudiag 

lish meaning. 

AvestaD) with Erg* 
li«h meaning wher 
it is changed. 

prstha 

... past ; pist 

presana 

... phiristadan 

varsa 

... bans 

vestana 

... boston 

(covering) 

(to bind) 

manusa 

• 23&S 

muHika 

was 

sas 

• • • 

S ( H ) 

asi (sWill’d) 

... satur ; 8iif 

asli 

• asti (Av.) 

astia 

-■ salab 

ai^iB (benediction) 

... ashis (Av.) 

fi'^te 

... jstirahat 

dasyu (thief) 

... sarik 

lias (nose) or 

... (akh'-nas 

agranas (lip of 

(tip of the 

the nose) 

nose) 

pustaka 

... dastak 
(j-ki(ab) 

prast.ira (stone) 

... haatah 

^irns 

• ras 

saktu 

... sakht 

sangliii (song) 

... surud 

sad as 

... salara 

sarati 

... safai 

sagara (sea) 

... sahir 

earn an 

... saml (musio) 

staumi 

... staomi 

srasta (creator) 

... saui 

svaiga (heaven) 

... Santa 

avast i (peace) 

... susti 

(lethargy) 

svastbya 

• •• sihhal 

hCv) 

grha (house) 

... hayat 

vrhat (big) 

... hadd 

(boundary) 

mihira 

• mihr 

muhurtla 

... muhummi 

harmya 

... haram 

(mansion) 

(house) 

hala 

.. • halah 

hri (he&rl) 

... hush 
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LPEC. 


Sanikrit witb 
Eng. meaning. 

a ( 

aksa (axle) 
agra (edge ; top)... 

anas (cart) 

abhana (mute ; ... 
silent) 


Asva (horse) 
upapida 
(torment) 
nluka (owl) 
kankala 
(skeleton) 


kathora (hard) ... 

kapala (skull) ... 
karsana 
(cultivation) 
kirana (ray) 
kukkuta (cock) ... 
cakra (wheel, ... 
circle) 

daksa (expert) ... 

dama (tame) ... 
darn^ana(bite ;... 
bit'ng) 

data 

‘‘(messenger) 
daiva (divine : . . 
divinity) 

dvandva (pain; ... 
dual) 

dvara (door) 
dhtima (smoke) .. 

nakra 
(crocodi le) 
nabhas (sky) ... 


Greek 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning is 
changed. 

) 

axon ; axoni 
athera (edge) 
akra (top) 
ano (above : 

on high) 
ophalos 
(middle, 
centre) 

ophelos (ga’n : 

benefit) 
alogo 
npaphero 
(to siilFci) 
glaulra 
kakkarono 
(perishing 
ir>im cold ; 
freezing) 
kathoio 
(to notice) 
kapellon (hot) 
kalliergo 

rina 

kota ; kotta 
kuklos 

doxa (glory ; 

renown) 

damazo 

dogkano 

doula (maid 
servant) 
theios (divin ‘) 
thif-n (divinity) 
dittas 

thura 

thnma (victim) 
thumos (angt"!) 
krokodeiloB 

nephos (cloud) 


Sanikrit vrith 
Eng. meaning. 

narnan (name) .. 
patn (export) ... 

patnT (wife) 

patra ([K)t) 
prathama . . 
(6rsl) 

pra^tara (stone)., 
prastba 
(breadth) 
bharant! ('he\ ... 
fill) ‘ ... 

maya (name 
of an expert 
technician) 
rnah.ana>a 
(kitchen) 
muyika 
(magician) 
inasa (month) .. 
rai^rita 
(mixed) 
rajan (king) 
lavana (f-alt) 
Icstra (stone) 
varbara 
(barbaroi.'s) 

valavat (strong)... 
saphari (a kind .. 
of fish) 

s irkira (a igar) .. 
sunya (void, 
vaccum) 

SaranI (road) 

romii (the 
ra''oii ; a kind 
of wine 
used in vedic 
rituals) 

stoma (praise : .. 
a hymn) 
kankala 
chaya (shadow) 
jihva (tongue) 


Greek with Eng. 
if the meaning i» 
ol)anged. 

. onoma 
plains (wide ; 
large) 

patria (race, 
tribe, family) 
khutra 
protos 

. [.etra 
ji'atos ; 

phurdos 
pluira.'gi 
(ravine) 
maya (wntch) 


niag( rika 
(restaiiiant) 

. magicos (noigic; 

magical) 

. iiienas 
miktas 

regas 

alas ; alati 
litlias 
barbaros 

. basis 
. psari (fish) 

. aakkharon 
, kenos 

. salage (noisj ; 

out cry) 

. Borna (body) 


s iiinia (soap) 

. stomt (mouth) 

... kakkarfino 
... skia 

... 
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BENGAL {1750-1800) 

Hrmendba Prasad Ghosh 
CHAPTER Vn 
Social Condition 

Society m Bengal during the second half of the eighteenth 
century is to be divided into two parts—The European and the Indian. 
The Indian society again must be divided into the society in Calcutta 
and that in the mofussil. 

The European society really meant the society of the English 
practically centered in Calcutta—though the English had business 
centres scattered all over the Province. 

Social Life of the English 

The soci&l life of the English was thus described by Hamilton :— 
" Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, and after dinner 
to rest, and the evening to recreate themselves in chaises and palankins 
in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in their budgeroes which is a 
convenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the rivers 
sometimes there is the diversion of fishing or fowling, or both*, and 
before night they make friendly visits to one another when pride and 
contention do not spoil stwjiety, which too often they do among the 
ladies, as discord and faction do among the men. And although the 
‘Conscript Fathers’ of the colony disagree in many points among 
themselves, yet they all agree in oppressing strangers who are consigned* 
to them, not suffering them to buy or sell their goods at ^the ^oi^ 
adv*antageons market, but of the Governor and his Council, who 
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their own jpriQeB» high or low, as seemeth best to their wisdom smd 
discretion; and it is a crime hardly pardonable for a private merdiant 
to go to Hnghly, to inform himself of the current prices of goods, 
although the liberty of buying and selling is entirely taken from him 
before.” 

The English in Bengal were prone to eat too freely even during 
tlie summer months. Mrs. Eliza Fay wrote from Calcutta on the 29tli 
August, 1780:— 

“We were very frequently told in England, you know, that the 
heat in Bengal destroyed appetite. I must own that 1 never yet saw 
any proof of that; on the contrary, I cannot help thinking that I 
never saw an equal quantity of victuals consumed. We dine too at 
two o’clock in the very heat of the day. At this moment Mr. Fay is 
looking out with a hawk’s eye for his dinner; and, though still much 
of an invalid, I have no doubt of being able to pick a bit myself. I 
will give you our bill of fare and the general prices ol^things. A soup, 
a roast fowl, curry and rice, a mutton pie, a fore-quarter of lamb, a rice 
pudding, tarts, very good cheese, fresh churned butter, fine bread, 
excellent Madeira (that is expensive, but eatables are very cheap). A 
whole sheep costs but 2 rupees, a lamb one rupee, six good fowls or 
ducks ditto, twelve pigeons ditto, twelve pounds of bread ditto, two 
pounds of butter ditto, and a joint of veal ditto.”* 

It was custon)ary to keep Mmsalche(‘^ on torch-bearers to accom¬ 
pany the palankins after nightfall, Tlie custom had not died out when 
Valentia visited Calcutta in 1803, In his account of Calcutta we 
find 

“ The usual mode of triwelli ng is by palamiuins hut most gentle¬ 
men have carriages adapted to the climate, and liorses, of which the 
breed is much improved in late years. It is universally the custom 
to drive olit between sun-set and dinner. The mussalchces, when it 
grows dark, go out to meet their masters on their return, and run 
before them, at the rate of full eight miles an hour, and the numerous 
lights moving along Ihe Esplanade product^ a singular and pleasing 
effect.”® 

Then Valentia mentioned facts about the dress worn by and the 
houses occupied by his countrymen in Calcutta :— 

”It was formerly the fashion for gentlemen to dress in white 
jackets on all occasions, which were well suited to the country; but 
being thought too much an^undress for public oocasions, they are now 
l^id aside for English cloth. The architecture of all the houses is 
( 

, * Mrs.'Fay’s, /rom Jn4ta (« new edition, in08). 

® George, Viscount VelraitiB.—Voyo^ie* and Trapeh, Vol. I. 
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Grecian, which I think by no mesoB the beet adi^oted to the eonnfery, 

’ as the pillars which are genCfbUy used in the Terandahs, require too 
great an elevation to keep out the sun, during the greater part of the 
morning and evening, although the heat is excessive at both those 
periods. In the rainy season it is still worse, as the wet beats in, and 
Venders them totally useless. The more confined Hindoo or Gothic 
architecture would surely be preferable.”* 

In the midst of pleasure, pomp and eagerness to become rich 
religion was at a low ebb and morality uncared for. 

Forbes wrote thus :— 

” These people (the Indians) in their own artless expressive style 
often asked me this important question— Ma$ter, tchen an Englishman 
dies, docs he think that he shall go to his God? My answer in the 
allirmative generally produced a reply to this effect—Your countrymen, 
master, seem to take very little trouble about that business; they choose 
a smootlf path and scatter roses on every side. Other nations are 
guided by strict rules and solemn injunctions, in those serious 
engagements, where the English seem thoughtless and unconcerned. 
The Hindoos constantly perform the ceremonies and sacrifices at the 
Dwal; the Mahamedans go through their stated prayers and ablution, 
at the mosques; the Parsees suffer not the sacred fires to be extinguished, 
nor neglect to worship in their temple. You call yourselves Christians, 
60 do the Roman Catholics who abound in India. They daily frequent 
their churches, fast and pray and do many penances; the English 
alone appear unconcerned about an event of the greatest importance.”* 

In 1772 Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth) wrote from Calcutta to 
his mother—“I believe I before mentioned to you the too great 
prevalence of immorality in this settlement.” In 1775 he observed, 
in another letter, ‘‘Dancing, riding, hunting, shooting are now our 
emidoyments. In proportion as the inhabitants of this ‘settlement 
have increased, we are become much less sociable and hospitable 
than formerly.” To this list of amusements he might have added 
gambling and horsc-racing, drinking and fighting duels. 

A society which boasted of men like Clive and Hastings as its 
shining lights could not but be ill-equipped for decency and morality. 
In his elaborate article on the English in India Sir John Kaye wrote 
as fol|ow8:— 

” It would indeed be difficult to imagine anything much worse 
than the state of Society, during the administration of Warren 
Hastings, The earlier adventurers may have committed more heinotm^ 

• • Ibid. 

* Forbes —Orvmtal Memc4r$. 
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taiims, and be«i partioipat<n:B in scenes of more oSensive del»inchery; 
bnt in those'inore remote times, the EngHsh in India were too few and 
too scattered—their Labits were too migratory a character—^to admit of 
the, formation of anything worthy to be spoken of as Society. At a 
later period, affiairs were so much in a transition-state; there was so 
much of the turmoil and excitement of war, that the English might ‘ 
be properly described as living in a great encampment; their manners 
were more the manners of the camp, than of the drawing-room and 
of the boudoir; and some time necessarily elapsed befbre affairs settled 
themselves down permanently into a state of social quiescence; if that 
can be called settlement, where the days appear, with nauseous 
obstrusiveness, on the surface. There was certainly Society in the 
chief presidency, during the administration of Warren Hastings; but 
in candour we must acknowledge it to have been most offensively bad 
Society. Hastings himself, whatever may have been his character as 
a political ruler, had no title to our admiration as a moral m'an. He 
was living, for years, with the wife of another, who lacking the spirit 
of a cock-chafer, connived with all imaginable smg^froid at the 
transfer of his wife’s person to the possession of the Nabob; and when 
the convenient laws of a foreign land, deriving no sanction from 
Christianity, formally severed the bond, which had long been practical¬ 
ly disregarded, the Governor-General had the execrably bad taste to 
celebrate his marriage with the elegant adulteress in a style of the 
utmost magnificence, attended with open display and festival 
rejoicing. What was to be expected from the body of Society, when 
the head was thus morally diseased? Francis was a hundred-fold 
worse than Hastings. The latter was weak under a pressure of 
temptation; he was not disposed to ‘pay homage to virtue’, by throwing 
a cloak over his vice; and did not sufficiently consider the4)ad influence 
which his Conduct was calculated to exercise over Society at large. In 
him, it is true there was a sad want of principle; but in Francis an 
evil principle was ever at work. His vices were all active vices— 
delibj^rate, ingenious, laborious. His lust was like his malice, 
un-impulsive, studious, given to subtle contrivances, demanding the 
exercise of high intellectual ability. When he addressed himself to 
the deliberate seduction of Madame Grand, he brought all the mental 
energy and subtlety of matured manhood to bear upon the unsuspqpting 
virtue of an unexperienced girl of sixteen. Here indeed were leaders 


of Society not only corrupting the morals, but disturbing the peace of 
the presid«ac^- The very members of the Supreme Council, in those 


da^B, could not refrain from shooting at each other. Barwell and 
Glivering out. The latter had accused the former of dMionesty; 
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atid the iortaet in return had called his assodate a ‘liar\ They met; 
‘but the contest was a bloodless one/ Hot so that betweeh Hastings 
and Fmncis. The Gov^or-General shot the Godlicillor through the 
body, and thus wound up, in this country, to be renewed in uiother, 
the long struggle between the two antagonists. Such was the Ciouncil. 
The Supreme Court exercised no more benign influence over the morak 
of Society. Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, was a model of 
rapacity and injustice —corrupt as he was cruel—and others not far 
below him in rank were equally near him in infamy. Viewing the 
whole picture, with an unprejudiced eye, it is assuredly a most 
disheartening one. In 1780 was published the first Indian newspaper— 
Hickey's Gazette. If any one desire to satisfy himself, beyond the 
reach of all inward questionings, that what we have stated in general 
ten tic- of the low moral tone of Society, at that period, is unexaggerated 
truth, let him turn over the pages of that same Hickey's Gazette. 
Society must have been very bad to have tolerated such a paper. It 
Js full of infaraohs scandal—in some places, so disguised as to be 
almost unintelligible to the reader of the present day, but in others 
set forth broadly and unmistakably ; and with a relish not to be 
concealed. We find it difficult to bring forward illustrative 

extracts . . . *. The most significant passages are too coarse for 
quotation. " ^ 

In the English society of Calcutta of the time we are confronted 
either by perilous and importunate courtesans with an expression 
either vile or coarse, incapable of shame or of remorse or by another set 
“ skilled in artifices and w'himpering, voluptuous and coquette, with 
neither the nobleness of virtue nor the greatness of crime. 

Tlie history of the career of Mrs. Hastings is well known. Yet 
because she Jiad become the Governor’s wife she was treated with 
respect. In 1780 Mrs. Fay wrote in a letter :— * 

“ 1 have delivered my letter of introduction to Mrs. Hastings 
.She resides at Belvedere house, about, 1 believe, five miles 

* M. Grand tells us that Barwell would not retain Glivering’s fire.. .. “ His 
autagonist suspecting this delicacy arose from a growing attachment which he observed 
to prevail between Mr. Barwell and Miss Chavering OLady Napier) called out loudly 
to him to take the chance of hitting him, tor, in whatever manner their contest might 
terminate, the Oonoral added, Mr. Barwell could rest impressed that he had no chance 
of ever being allied to his family." Mr. Barwell, however, was resolute, and the seconds 
interfq^; 

* Hunter in his The Thackerays in India describes the contents of the mper as 
“ nauseous mixtures of dullness and indecency ” and comments—" Sournaty and 
servility, indeed, long seemed the only two notes known to Calcutta joumalisms. 'Who 
could nave foreseen that those cat-callinM of bugle-bays, practising their prentice vnadr 
pipes in some out-of-the-way angle of the ramparts, were destined to grow into 
trumpet notes which should arouse sleeping camps to great constitutional stroi^lM, end 
sound the charge of political parties in tattle? 

, r The Calcutta Review, 1844. 

s Taine—Htstoiv of Rnglish Literature. 
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front ...... The ladj was forion&tdy at h(»ae» and had 

three of htt; most intimate friends wi^ her on a visit.Mrs. 

Hastings herself, it<L8 easy to p^ceive at the first glance, is far superior 
to the generality of her sex, though her appearance is rather eccentric, 
owing to the circumstance of her beautiful auburn hair being disposed 
in ringlets throwing an air of elegance, nay almost infantine simplicity, 
over the countenance, most admirably adapted to heighten the effect 
intended to be produced. Her whole dress too, though studiously 
becoming, being at variance with our present modes, which are 
certainly not so, perhaps, for that reason, she has chosen to depart 
from them. As a foreigner, you know she may be excused for not 
strictly conforming to our fashions; besides her rank in the settlement 
sets her above the necessity of studying anytliing but the whim of the 
moment. It is easy to perceive how fully sensible she is of her own 
consequence. She is indeed raised to a ‘ giddy height ’ and expects 
to be treated with the most profound respect and deference.”* ** # 

The romance of M. Grand ” the fair daughter'of the Capitaine 
du Port at Chandernagar, whose seduction cost Sir Philip Francis fifty 
thousands rupees in 1779, and who ended her cheiiuored career in 
as Prinoesse de Talleyrand ” exhibits the sordidness of the Society. 
It reminds one of the remark of Tainc—‘‘ When wc scratch the 
covering of an Englishman’s morality, the brute appears in its violence 
and its deformity. One of the English statesmen said that with the 
French an undiained mob could be led by words of humanity and 
honour, but that in England it was necessary, in order to appease 
them, to throw to them raw flesh.” ” 

Coel Catherine Werlee was brought to Chandernagar by her 
father. Her bewitching beauty—even when she w’as a girl, attracted 
attention. Mr. George Francois Grand arrived at Calcutta and was 
kindly rec^ved by Warren Hastings. Hastings was in the habit of 
paying visits to Sukhsagar, the sngar-cane plantation of his friend, 
Mr, Crofts, and to Chandernagar where he used to stay with the 
French Governor. Tt was at the latter p^aoe that Grand met Miss 
Werlee and became enamoured of her. They were married in July, 
1777 when the bride was ” about three months short of fifteen vears 

V 

of age, having been born in the Danish Settlement of Tranquabar 
on the Coromondel Coast, on November 21, 1761.” “ 

, The Grands removed to Calcutta. The course of events went 
smoothly for some time. On the 23rd November, 1778 there was a ball 


• Mrs* Fay'g Lglten from IrtdUft 
*** Tain^ffutoif of ErtglUh LiteraUiro. 

** Bnsteed —from OU GaleutU. 
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in the house of PhiEp Francis, a member of the Cknmcii.« Here Mr«; 
Grand attracted the attention of the host, to wh<yn nature had been 
prodigal in her gifts. “ In addition to his rare mental endowments 
he was remarkable for an exterior described as ‘ strikingly handsome 
His contemporaries speak of his tall, erect, well-proportioned figure; 
his classical features; his small delicately moulded ears and shapely 
hands etc.”“ 

He had come to Calcutta alone—leaving his wife in England. 
He tried every means to gain Mrs. Grand’s heart; but found it difficult 
to get access to her. The Garden House in which the Grands lived 
was well guarded. At last an opportunity presented itself on the 8th 
December, 1778 when there was a gathering at Barwell’s house at 
which it was absolutely necessary that Mr. Grand should be present. 
So he left for Barwell’s house at about 9 P.M. What happened is 
thus narrated bv Mr. Grand himself **:— 

" On the 8tli of December, 1778, I went out of my house, about 
9 o’clock, the happiest, as I thought myself, of men, and between 11 
and 12 o’clock returned the same night to it, as miserable as any being 
could well feel. I left it, prepossessed with a sense that I was blessed 
with the most beautiful as well as the most virtuous of wives, ourselves 
honoured and respected, moving in the first circles, and having every 
pn)6pect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat down to supper 

at my benefactor, Mr. Barwell’s society,.I was suddenly 

struck with the deepest anguish and pain, servant who was in the 
habit of attending Mrs. Grand came and whispered to me that Mr, 
Francis was caught in my house and secured by my* jemmader (an 
upper servant exercising a certain authority over other servants). I 
rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where grief, by a flood of tears, 

relieved itself*for a moment. I then sent for a friend out, whom I 

* 

requested to accompany me, but the rank of the party, and the known 
attachment which I was well aware, he held to him however, he 
execrated his guilty action, pleaded his excuse with me. I collected 
myself, so much as circumstances would admit, and dispatched the 
servant to acquaint the jemmader I was coming. In my way I thought 
proper to call on my friend Major Palmer and, request the use of his 
sword, and to attend me as a friend, the purpose which I had in view 
being#to have released Mr. Francis, and seeing him out of my premises, 
compelled him to have measured himself w’ith me, until one of us fell. 
Palmer approved of my determination, and we repaired to the spot. 
The porter hearing my voice, opened the gate, and in my lower apart* 

0rand —of the Life of * Oeniletnan Lowj Reeident m /ttAa. 
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mealB my fi^d and 1 beheld with astonishment the present Sir Geoi^^' 
Shee, boimd to a dbair and endeavouring to obtain from my senate 
his release, with Mr. Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, and the late Mr. 
Arohdekin, companions to him, joining in the same prayer, and entreaty. 
He complained of having been cruelly treated by them. My jemmader ,, 
on the contrary, told a plain tale. It was, that he had secured Mr. 
Ifrancis to meet the vengeance of his master, until Mr. Shee, assisted 
by the other gentlemen, upon a loud whistle, sounded by Mr. Francis, 
had scaled the walls of my compound, rushed furiously on him, and 
in the scuffle, occasioned Mr. Francis to escape.” 

Mr, Grand then sought ” the satisfaction which the laws of 

honour prescribe, as a poor relief to the injiny committed ”-wrote 

to Mr. Francis to meet him for a duel. But when Francis would not 
take up the gauntlet thrown down by him Mr. Grand sought redress 
in the Supreme Court which ordered that Francis should pay as jlainages 
fifty thousand Sicca Eupees—^with costs of suit. « 

Later events and the metamorphosis of Mrs. Grand into, Princess 
Talleyrand need not detain us. 

The incident as stated above shows the depth of degradation to 
which the leaders of the English Society of Calcutta of the time had 
sunk. It appears that even Lord Teignmouth who had deplored “the 
too great prevalence of immorality in this settlement “ helped Francis in 
his nefarious attempt to corrupt another man’s wedded wife! The work 
of the greatest among its members was, in most cases, tarnished by 

greed and crime. No wonder “in the fierce struggles of the pent-up 

» 

stifling settlement, no reputation was too high, no fate too tragic to 
escape the revening tusk of slander.” ** Even on the tombs the 
reptiles of the time did not fear to spill their slaver. They had no 
scruples. 

(To he eon tinned). 


, Honter^Tfce Thackerays in India. 



RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND THE 

problems of assessment 

Prop. Sbinibab Bhattaoharpa, M.A. (Edn.)> M.A. (Loud.) 

T.D. (Lond.). 


It is perhaps the experience of many, engaged in the field of 
education, that difference in attainments is not only due to intelligence 
factor. The majority of the population possessing almost the same 
average level, shows wide divergence in their attainments in examiDa> 
tions. 

But why? The scope of the present thesis lies within the field of 
query mentioned above. The writer here has started with few 
assumptions for*carrying on the investigation :— 

1. Personality factors—ma., interests, are effective determinants 
to success. 

2. That some interest patterns are formed at a certain age level 
inspire of the possibility of interfusion. 

3. That other factors of personality—t>ix., persistence, etc., are 
also connected with attainments. 

4. That there is a factor of general persistence besides their 
specific manifestations. 

The aim of the present investigation is, therefore, being limited 
to the study of ioterreiation between interest, persistence aod attain¬ 
ment a. 

With the hope that the said investigation will throw much light 
on the procedure for educational guidance, the following programme 
has been drawn up 

1. To classify interest into six general patterns, in the first 
instance, for convenience of investigation : (t) Academic, <it) Scientific 
(Hi) Technical, (*t>) Commercial, (») Artistic, (vi) Agricultural. 

2. To establish certain criteria for the validation of the test 
materials, 

• 3. To construct suitable tests and techniques for the assessment 
of interests and persistence. 

4. To compare the test results with the actual attainments in 
different examinations. 

5, To find out the correlation between the different s^s of scotes 
fie^ved:. ■- 
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SqOFB for TSJt INVBSTIQATION 

Tijcno is changiftg aad the need for assessment of individnal ‘differ* 
ences is being felt more and more. It is also the experience of many 
that attainments differ mostly owing to the difference in interests, i.&., 
: date's preference for one’s activity or snbject. 

In the present investigation, the writer is more ooncamed with 
the expressed interests than in the potential ones. Becaase of too 
mnch overlapping of aptitude with other emotional factors—ability, 
training, etc., the investigation has been confined within the men¬ 
tioned area. 

The scope for such an investigation lies in the field of education 
as welt as psychology because of the mniual relationships with one 
another. 

Besides, how far the guidance programme should be influenced 
by the research finding partly falls within the scope of the'present 
enquiry. • 


The Experimental Design 


For the practical execution of the experiment, it is perhaps wise 
to design the same in the following ways ;— 

(o) Population, (b) Techniques and Tests, (c) Scoring and 
Administration. 

Population :— 

The population will mainly consist of the students reading in 
different educational institutions. The age range of the population 
being 14 to 17 bears a significance in the field of guidance. 

Six types of institutions have been selected for the administration 
of the tests designed to measure six types of interests—academic, 
technical, scientific, commercial, artistic and agricultural. The popu¬ 
lation will, in the first iustauce, be handy, for making the enquiry 
thorough and intensive and be drawn from different socio-economic 
Ibvels. 

Techniques and Tests :— 

As the proposed study demands a knowledge of interest, persis* 
tw<Je, and attainments and as there is hardly any instrument for 
aSseMiDg these qualities in this country, effective techniques foftbe 
assessmeht of the qualities have beeu evolved in the first instance. 

^esis and Techniques for tfie assessment of itUeresU—A brief outline: 

, , QuesihnnamNo. 1. The writer was folly conscious of the 
limitations of the inventory or questionnaire as techniques for 
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raenfe of what refers to “inner statee of the indiindaar’iite Ufees or 
dislikes, interests and t^refereaoes. The greatesl liinitation of tbie 
technique lies in the scope for subjectivity and didionesty of the 
tesiees. Bat while on the one band the qaestionnaire is not free from 
sabjeotivity, it is also observed that the questionnaires measure some¬ 
thing quite consistently. 

QuMtiontuurei No. I—has been designed to assess the six types of 
int^sis and it includes 84 items. 

Questionnaire! No, 2—has been designed to assess the genera) 
persistence and it inclades—^18 items. In this conueotion, it may be 
mentioned that this is a Bengali adaptation of the English Question¬ 
naire which has been validated on schoal students in England. 

Questionnaire 3. Another disguised questionnaire, in story form, 
has been constructed for assessing persistence as it was felt that this 
tecbmqoe might minimise test consciousness, facilitate projection 
through identification of the self with the characters depicted in the 
story. 

Questionnaires 4 & 5 :—(for the assessment of confidence)—are 
similar to questionnaire Nos. 2 and 3. 

Other Techniques :—The writer, while trying to attack the 
problems of interest assessment from all sides, has evolved certain 
other techniques as follows :— 

1. Information Test. 

2. Three situation tests (I and II). 

Similarly, for the assessment of persistence, situation teals have 
been evolved :— 

1. The same situation test I with a different direction and 
scoring principle. 

2, Another situation test for aB.°!essing general persistence in 
particular. 

Besides the above, ratings of the teachers and parents, interviews 
will be token for a thorough enquiry, where necessary. 

I. Information Test :—With a view to comparing the test results 
and making different approaches, this technique was devised with the 
assumption that a person, specially instructed in a particular field, 
natfnrally keeps more information about that than others. 

With this fundamental hypothesis, the test was constructed 
including B6 items, to measure the six typ®s of interest. In other 
words, there are six items for measuring each type of interest. The 
items demanded specific information about specific field anf are 
icffe expected to have high disarimiaating values. >^ 
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SitmUfin T»st $'(for mtereat assessment). 

There are two (filiation tests devised for the assessment of interest, 
sis., S.T. No. I and S.T. No. II. 

‘ Siimtion Test No. I—This is a deviation from the common inven- 
twy type as it tries to draw out one relevant interest by means of 
presentation of certain pictures and diagrams. The subjects are 
required to choose the activity he likes and perform them. There is a 
series of such diagrams with necessary directions. There are, on the 
whole, 36 such diagrams—6 for measuring each type of interest. 

The test demands activity, not so much dependent on intelligence. 
On the contrary, they demand specific information and knowledge of 
specific fields of interest. 

Situation Test No. 2 —This forms a new technique consisting of a 
number of news-items of varied interests. The items are designed so 
as to cater to the varied interests and one may choose going through the 
lines in which he is interested. The interest of a person will, there¬ 
fore, be revealed by the choice of items which one makes for perusal, 
and deriving information. 

Situation Test No. 8 (Flash Cards)—A number of Cards contain¬ 
ing different pictures pertaning to different fields of interest will be 
persented for a short time and scoring will be guided by the nature 
and number of the objects retained. 

Situation Test No. 4 (f6r the assessment of pernistence). 

This is the same Test S.T. No. I but with different direction. 
Among the series of activities, the subjects may continue to per¬ 
form one type of activity according to his choice or change from one 
to others. There will be a definite direction that one can stick to one 
type of activity if he likes and this will not effect his attainment in 
any way. In other words, the test was designed to find out his 
normal persistence in intelligent activities, involving the question of 
motivation. 

* Situation Test No. 5 : (for the assessment of general persistence). 

The test is rather boring because there is little scope for activity 
demanding intelligence. 

Boughly speaking, the test provides scope for different types of 
activitma. 

1. Dotting with pencil and pricking with pins, 
c 2. Writing numerical and making circles round odd and sqnam 
round even combers. 

3. Dotting the.i'B and cutting 4he t*s^ etc. 



POWER AND CULTURE 
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Power as a value 

Power is one of the key issues of politics.. It is a goal in itself 
for those obsessed by the will to power, but only a means for idealists; 
it is a supreme good for some, but an extreme evil for others. As a 
value it always remains a key issue, a touchstone of politics and 
political personalities. As a value-attitude or an urge, it is paramount 
in the social paychol(^y of politics. It i.s a fundamental problem of 
political ideologies and political movements.* 

The problem of power is also a problem of freedom. The 
relationship between freedom and power is a basic dilema (rf a 
democratic constitution. Does the increase of the power of the state 
necossarily imply limitations on personal freedom? Or does increase 
of individual freedom impose restraints and limitations on the power of 
the state? These two are among the perennial questions that have 
been debated for centuries, questions which are not merely academic. 

The concept, the philosophy, of power and force is a part of the 
whole culture, a part of the historical development. It is a result of 
social, economic, and political conditions quite as much as it is a result 
of personality factors. Within every nation, every culture, we may 
find a number of political ideologies but every one of these ideologies is 
in some way or another influenced by the culture of the nation. An 
Englishman may chot)se among con-servatism, liberalism, and socialism 
yet each will have a common tinge of British culture. British, French, 
or Spanish socialists have many values, ideas and views in common but 
certain elements of their ideology are different as a result of differences 
in national culture and in social, economic, and political conditions. 

In consequence the concepts of jwwer, force and violence are 
different values in different nations. Different attitudes toward force, 
violence, and power are developed through different political and social 
experiences. 

A different philosophy of power developed among the Amerjcami, 
British, and Swiss than.that which obtained in Russia, Germany.,. 
soihe other continental stales. • V 
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Phikfsophf^ of force and power 

In Bussia political theory developed in fascinating extremes : 
powe; and the use of force came to be considered as either the supreme 
good or the supreme evil. For the tsar, as well as for Lenin and 
Stalin, power and force were suprem^y “good”. Konstantin R 
Pobiedonostsev was a defender and philosopher of the 19th century 
Bussian theocratic autocmcy® for whom autocracy, orthodoxy, and 
dogmatism were positive values. Contrariwise, he considered parlia¬ 
ment, democracy, and liberalism to be "the great lie of our age.” 
When political reforms were intended al the beginning of this century, 
Pobiedonostsev, in the name of religion, argued that the tsar had no 
right to limit his own powers which were given to him by the deity.® 

In contrast to Pobiedonostsev, Tolstoi argued power, force, and 
violence were evils : 

But however power has been gained, those who possess it are in 
no way different from other men, and therefore no more disposed than 
others to subordinate their own interests to those of 8ociet^^ On the 
contrary, having the power to do so at their disposal, they are more 
disposed than others to subordinate the public interests to their own. 

On the otherhand, the true of Christian doctrine, making of the 
law of love a rule without exceptions, in the same way abolishes the 
possibility of any violence, and cannot, in consequence, help but 
condemn every state founded on violence.* 

Pobiedonostsev was on the extreme right. At the extreme left 
were the anarclusts (Berdiaieff called anarchism a liussian ideology) who 
considered power to be the father and mother of all social evils. The 
state as a focus of power was their chief villain and mortal foe. Tlie 
goal was a stateless society, a federation of communes, without any 
iiistrumenls of compulsion, without police (wr army. Michael Bakunin, 
the Kai'l Marx of anarchism, said : 

If there is a devil in history, it is this power prijiciple. It is this 
principle, together with the stupidity and ignorance of the masses, 
upon, which it is ever based and witlnnit wdiicli it never could exist, it is 
this principle alone tliati has produc;ed all the misfortunes, all the crimes 
and the most shameful facts of history. And inevitably this cursed 
element is to be found, as a natural instinct, in every man, the best 
them not excepted. Everyone carries within himself the germs of this 
lust for power.® 

Every logical and sincere theory of the State is essentially founded 
the iprinciple of authority —^that is to say on the eminently 
theological, mataphysical atid [jolitical idea that the masses, dluyiys 
incapable of governing themselves, must submit at all times to the ^ 
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&jBiievoleRt ycdce of a wisd^^ aM a justice^ iniiich in one way ca 
another, Is imposed on them from above.* 


Baktmiu was here facing tlie age-old dilema of means and ends. 
Power and the state were evils, so he justified force and violence as 
ir^ans for destroying tlie state. Couseqaently, the use of force and 
power as means were good and useful. 


Even a more profound contradiction was entertained by the 
Kussian populists, “narodniks”, under the last tsars. The populist 
movement dated from the second half of the century and it is not easy 
to digest in a few sentences the political ends of the various groups w-hich 
were identified w'ith the populists. In certain periods anarcliists were 
among them, but generally they wera closest to deuK>cratic socialists. 
Their goal was the transformation of Kussia into a democratic and 
s(X*ialist republic. 

Howe’er, Bussian autcwracy provided no instrumentality for a 
legiiimate and legal struggle in behalf of democracy and social change. 
Force in the form of revolution was left as the sole alternative of such 
a stiuggle. In consequence violence and terror were used as means to 
achieve democracy. In this connecticm it is helpful to distinguudi 
value-goals from attitudes. Populist democracy was a valw-goal; 
however the every day revolutionary druggie shaped their attitudes 
toward power and violence. A faction of the populists apfdied videnoe, 
in spite of the fact that the desired goal was limitation of power and 
abolition of violence. 


In sharp cantrast Lenin, Stalin, and the other communists w'ere 
no Hamlets caught by an ethical dilemma. They approved of unlimited 
power and violence as a way to seise, to consolidate, and to maintain 
power. Freedohi was shifted to the veiy end of the milienium to those 
happy days when the state would disappear. For the coming genera¬ 
tion the promise was dictatorship. The populists and later social 
rcvtdutionaries approved the use of force in the absence of democracy, 
but once democracy were achieved, they argued, violence must be 
abolished and power limited. Lenin and Stalin took the opposed 
position, holding that at {»-ecisely this moment unrestrained power 
should rule/ 

The fascist and nazi ideologies presented the idea of unlimited 
power in the hands of a dictator, a “leader” who personified the state, 
as the desired value. Force and violence were approved and were an 
euential part of the progrsun, while terror was a method of gov^ment/ 
Hi ^crt, force in the hands of the privileged to be used against*^ non*-* 
privileged was elevate to a guiding principle.* 
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Gao^bi perisonified more than anybody the political philosophy of 
a substantial parte of India. Contrary to the authofitariims, force 'and 
power in his philosophy is an evil—^not a value-goal, not a “good". 
He rejected force as a means of struggle. The result of his philosophy 
wag the stategy of non-violence. Gandhi’s approach to problems of 
power and politics was essentially moral. Strong influence of Tolstoi 
and Thoreau gave universality to his ideas. 

I must not deceive the country. For me, there is no politics 
without religion . . . not the religion of the superstitious and the blind, 
the religion that hates and fights, but the universal religion of toleration. 
Politics without morality is a thing to be avoided.® 

There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a state 
every one is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he 

is never a hindrance to his neighbour.But the ideal is never 

fully realized in life. Hence tlie classical statement of Thoreau that 
that Government is best which governs the least.” 

Turning now to the Anglo-Americans we find yet a third set of 
values and atttitudes toward power. In the philosophy of Locke, Mills, 
Jefferson, Madison, Adams and Acton, power is evil but an evil that 
man has to use since living in a society and in a state requires 
enforcement of laws and defense of country. A progressive change 
requires power—so does the exercise of civil rights. Tyranny was 
abolished by force. But power, being an evil, should be used with 
restraint and should be limited once democracy is established. 

Leaders and ideologists of the American Bevolution have made 
philosophical and practical contributions in their study of power. Since 
they believed power to be a dangerous proposition, they held it should 
be checked and balanced. Their approach to the problem of power 
was rationalistic and empirical. Their efforts represented a kind of 
engineering in that they tried to solve the problem of a complex 
j mechanism. Their emotions were controlled. There is little in them 
' of Gandhi, Bakunin, Lenin, or Machiavelli. The Continental 
theoreticians—and their contribution was of course fundamental—were 
interested in ideas of freedom. The Continental Lnropeans liked 
knew how to develop ideas, and were less interested in the problems of 

ap|ili(»fio&. The hiatus between promise and reality was the 
etemM weakness of Buropean political visions. The American political 
philQso^d^drs .were above *all interested in methods of application, so 
that thi^ genial principles could pass from the realm of ideae.to that 
'of reality. 3ince pow«r was force, the problem was to create a 
mechanism which wotdd control and humanize this dangerous en«^. 
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The problems of limitetioos of power eod of the r^t^n b^ween 
'freedmn and authority were es^stial in British politioal ‘philo80{^y. 
As in the case of the Americans (who were Bri^h revoiationeries), 
approach to freedom was through the limitation of power. Such was 
the view of John Stuart Mill in his essay On Liberty. Similariy, Lord 
•Acton’s discussion of freedom is an exposition of the danger of power 
rather than of the blessings of freedom. Harold Laski, one time 
leader of the British Labor Party and a noted political scientist, also 
recognized the need of a coercive quality of power in an empirical, 
pragmatic way." 

In the last analysis, says Xiaski, the State “is built upon the 
ability of its government to operate successfully its supreme coercive 
power 

The writings of Lenin and Stalin are largely devoted to the 
problem of how to get power—^unlimited power—as the means to 
establish *a state, founded on violence and terror. Jefferson, Adams, 
Madison, Acton, and Mills had an entirely different interest. Their 
ccT.cern was how to limit power, how to protect an individual against 
the power of the state—against the potentialities such a power might 
co]itain. Gandhi faced a dilemma—^how to reconcile non-violence with 
the need to use pow’cr. With him, non-violence became a technique 
for seizing power w.'tliout the use of force. Once India was free, 
however, the same problem emerged again—^how to administer power 
without force. And force was used by Indiar^ government, the same, 
whicli won independence by non-violence. A statesman who used 
unlimited power w'as a political villahi to Acton; the same man was an 
astute politician for Hitler. A statesman who hesitated to use force to 
attain power was a political fool in the eyes of Lenin and Mussolini. 
This suggests, that the same symbol—power—was a different concept 
for each of them. It held different meanings, mirrored different 
personalities, and reflected different social, economic conditions. 

The individual and society 

The explanation of this fact cannot be given in terms of one single 
cause. National values obviously are an important element in shaping 
attitudes toward power but those attitudes may change with changing 
social, economic conditions. In like fashion attitudes toward power 
also yary with ideologies and personality t3rp6s. Such attitudes, like 
all attitudes, are a rei.ult both of the impact of society on an individual, 
and of the impact of individuals on socie^. Within the framework 
pniyided by this broad concept of interaction between individuals 93 x^ 
•Oeiety, we shall undertake to analyze the causes of varyi^ 
tollMHd power in tenna of diffeiences in the ( 1 ) Values of naiHoaMit 
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oultore; ^2). political i^eolog^; (3) dynamic eod^, econoimo and " 
poUtical relations; a|id (4) personalities. IHiese Tarmbl«» ate important 
because power is not only a part of the spectrum of politics; it is idso 
a part of man’s personality and ethics. A man’s attitude towturd 
power, toward the use of violence, toward the use of force, provide &e 
basis for understanding his ethics, his moral judgements, and his value 
system. . 

Similar to natural sciences, in social sciences the distance between 
an observer and the observed fc^ts has its influence on perception and 
inference. Various levels of magnifications and distance unravel 
diffi^rent configurations of details, diflerent aspects of integration and 
also lead to various levels of abstraction. 

The power concepts of an individual give us a picture of his 
‘Jpdlitical personality”, i.e., his relation to socieiy and toother 
individuals. From this vantage point we can see in detail his 
authoritarian personality, although we may lose the picture of the whole 
phenomenon. We may see an evident psychopath like Hitler, who 
probably had strong psychopathological tendencies. From other 
vaijtage points from a farther distance, we might see less detail but 
more of the context, more of the interactions of various forces, 
interaction between individual and society. We might see, for example, 
how the inborn potentialities of future dictators in Germany and 
Eussia were shaped by national values and society, or a rebellion against 
those values and society. We might see how authoritarian individuals 
act, and under what definite social, economic, and political conditions 
they are successful. We might see how they influenced ideologies and 
were influenced by them in the use of power. 

Power and national values 

The problem of national culture, especially of national values, is 
of long and controversial standing. It is not easy to pin down the 
national characteristics and similarities. An opponent of the hypothesis, 
of common national values will always find a group of people with 
' different values than those identified as typically national. However, 
with all its limitations the concept of a national cultural pattern cannot 
he disposed of. There is ample evidence that it corresponds to social' 
^ite of all difficulties of definitions, due to the phenbmena of 
]:^,^Oiial multivalence. The concept is certainly impoiiant in the 
aCtaly^j^.bf attitudes toward power. The prophet of fascist autocracy’ 
. nev^ such mass support in Great Britain as they did in 

^ernutny,' : They never rallied really strong cohorts. The screams of 
the few Bj^feh blackshirts at Oxford Circle and Trafalgar Square nevfef * 
changed, inlo a xq^jtig, regimented, uniformed mass, marclung thrbu^^ 
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8^reet9 u;i lii^yy^bpoted rhytljimic jfeeponse to the wmioaiid ot 
fiihrer British tradition, national values, an^ education in the 
democratic process might be a part of any explanation of the difference. 
The German nation had strong emphasis on the values of discipline, of 
strong government, of attitudes of submission to “ hefehl ”, and of 
patterns of behavior which had developed in Germany during the long 
years of strong rule by the emperors, Iron Chancellors, and the military 
caste. Those traditions favored acceptance of a more authoritarian 
system of power. 

Tolstoi’s ideas of non-violence did not change tlie course of Bussian 
history. He had a great many admirers in Eussia but his concepts 
changed neither the conduct of the autocracy nor the tactics of revolution. 
Tolstoi-Gandhi, however, were successful in India. Here the idea of 
non-violence had an appeal to the national values of the masses and was 
effective against a non-autocratic colonial authority. It is important to 
note that the British in India were much more reluctant to use violence 
than were their Russian counterparts. Neither the tsar nor Stalin 
spared cartridges in their dealings with their “ subjects ”. 

These examples, true as tliey are, present a simplified picture. 
Tlie national values are not solid, unyielding. There are differences 
and Contradictions wdthin every culture precisely because there are 
opposed groups in every society. 

Perliaps Professor Allport’s** concept of the ,T curve might help 
in this connection. In his discussion of ethnic-cultural differencesi 
recognition of behavior typical of different ethnic groups is paramount. 
At the same time differences within the ethnic group are also recognized. 
For isntance, he points out that the generally iiaed language in America 
is English; however, a certain percentage of the immigrant population 
keeps to the language of the “old country”. Again the Catholics are 
snpposed to attend Sunday mass but some do not. , 3 ’'et again, in the 
tfnited.States theatres commence on time and trains run on schedule; 
the emphasis on punctuality is strong, yet .some people are not ])unetaal. 
On these grounds Allport suggests that ethnic patterns could be plotted 
in a J shaped histogram. The long,arm of the histogram J indicate.s 
those who conform while the short arm, or the curve, indicates those 
iyhp not. 

The J curve may be illuminating when applied to the values shared 
by .people in the same nation-culture. For t^xample Ihe concept of the 
value of ftreedom in Great Britain has the form of a histogram. 
Labor, Conservative, and Liberal parties agree in principle en 
bat net all, limits of power, lliey share this value, while’ 
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minority of totalitarians still forms a rather ^ort left arm at the J. 
orarro. c 

We may, however, extend Allport’s concept to other shapes of 
histograms, the 3 curve might be complemented by a U curve or a V 
curve. Germany after the first World War, was a Germany of divergent 
ismd often extreme views. The value of power, and the attitude toward 
power of the democratic parties from the Social-Democrats Democrats, 
Catholic-Center was different from that of the monarchistic and nation¬ 
alistic Stahlhelm, the Nazis, or the Communists. It was a U or V 
curve rather than a J curve, with the partisans of authoritarianism 
balancing those of democracy. Can we speak about characteristically 
national attitudes toward power where such a divisi<m obtains? Of course 
we can. The concept of democratic power in Gennany was forged 
into a pragmatic tool in an actual experience. The democrats had to face 
totalitarians. They applied power in a society torn by those fontradic- 
tipns, and their concept of power was tested against the opposition of 
German, not French, Nazis. The totalitarians and democrats were 
tied together by their contradictions. The Nazis, in their struggle for 
totalitarian power, precipitated the development of methods of defense 
by the democratic German government which, unfortunately, were 
destined to fail. The methods were related to German conditions. 
The abstract values of power were thus translated into the patterns of 
behaviour, and the patterns of behaviour were expressed in conflicts. 
This social inter-action shaped the concepts of power held by both the 
friends and foes of democracy and, in consequence, the dialectical 
opposition of those two opposed values of power were a result of a 
Gmnim experience. 

, A tradition in favor of the resolution of differences through 
compromise is also influential in determining the quality of the struggle 
resulting from such contradictions. For example, in certain periods 
the Democrats in America may favor an increase of federal power while 
the Eepublicants favor stronger state governments to counterbalance 
federal power. But, such difference in views cannot be compared with 
the contradiction between the Nazis and Democrats on the issue of 
power. The Democrats and Eepublicans agree on Civil Bights, on 
the fundamental notion of limitations on power. The disagreement 
does pot destroy the basic political values, while a compromise* with 
fascitmi does. 

Through political power is not the only type of power, the 
ISlSnriinant^ netional values usually find expression in other socHd 
if!lstitution»-*-ie the church, the school and the family. As for instani^ 
it may be pcwnted out that ihe German family is more atttocSft^, 
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irbile ^e American famllj^ tends to be more democratic and permia^W: 
In ^consequence, in a German family the jKwitiont of the father: and 
his power are strong and his almost absolute authority over his 
children is widely accepted. Again, in an Italian family, hierarchy 
^is significant, with the father holding power and privilege. Similarly 
the oldest son has more power and authority than the younger children. 
In this situation the position of the mother is specific—^she supplies the 
element of warmth and love, thus serving to counterbalance the 
father’s authority. In an American family, husband and wife share 
the family power. Children have power, too, and participate in making 
decisions through family conferences. The family is also permissive, 
younger children enjoying more privileges than the older ones, 
Ho\\ever, once they mature, their position is equal. Thus do the 
concepts of power found in any given culture pervade the entire society 
and find expression in all the basic institutions. It is noteworthy that 
within these institutions the distribution of power corresponds to the 
J curve— e.g,, in not all German families is the father in a strong 
pttsitjon. Nor are all American families equalitarian and permissive. 

The values under discussion are not mere abstract concepts. 
They are expressed in social actions and form overt patterns of 
behaviour. They are to be seen, for example, in a policy of a 
government or in a father’s disciplinary and educational actions. Such 
actions can be observed, and hypothesis about them can be verified. 
Nor are national values the only values. There are some values that 
are shared by larger cultural aggregates, such as the countries of the 
Western tradition, for example. Moreover, some values appear to be 
universal. Herbert Spencer in his “Ethics" argued that altruism, 
expressed in a mother’s attitude toward children, is universal. But 
universal valubs are expressed in a variety of ways in various cultures. 
Thus both the universality and the variability of culture are reflected in 
the values of any given culture. 

Freedom is an especially good example of a general, universal 
value, although this urge is expressed in a variety of ways, both within 
and as between societies. No one desires chains on his hands; no one 
likes to be a victim of exploitation and abuse. Even the drive for 
autocratic power is only an urge for unlimited freedom for one man, 
the abtocrat, at the expense of the freedom of the others. It is a 
selfish, anti-social, and egoistic expression of this urge. In such a 
way, the contest of power and freedom, both concepts being universal 
|fren<rMnena, are expressed as diflferent types of attitudes and^vahi^' M 
different nationalities and personalities. Those values are variiitiejli^'% 
the trfiiversal urges. 
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The Bfttbnalfy held conceptions of power under discun^bn*^ 
ihcluiduig whatever contradictions there may be—^hnd expression in 
political ideologies. However, the appeal of these ideologies depends 
on the dynamic economic, political, and social conditions of those to^ 
whom they are addressed. Change in these conditions may produce 
change in views on power, as well as changes in other values. This is 
so because all these elements are not separate blocs but are interrelated 
and in continuous interaction. They cannot be separated and any 
attempt to analyze their complex iterrelations is beyond the scope of 
this book. 

This section must not be closed without a word of warning against 
anj' tendency to assume that the concept of national values is a 
sufficient answer to the whole problem of cultural influence. Such an 
error would overlook the fact that religion plays a very significant role 
in shaping our attitudes and values toward power and violence. Beligioii 
also influences the social, economic, and political conditions, and 
in turn, is influenced by them. For example, national concepts of 
power influence the concepts of power held by religious leadership and 
such influence is reflected in the differing power structure of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

Another word of caution is in order. Tiie significant role of the 
irrational element in political behavior must not be overlooked. Tlie 
Nazi movement in Germany and the adoration of unlimited power by 
many educated Germans cannot be explained solely in terms of the 
factors we have just mentioned. Human reactions are not rar^y 
unexpected and the emotional tensions which sometimes appear in 
history are not easily traced to their origins. 

Personality 

Different ideologies of power attract different types of persons. 
For example, a philosophy of non-violence, attracted Gandhi, but repelled 
Lemn'. It would seem that such differences, at least in part, stem 
ftonx differences in personality structure. Such an assumption could 
ei|tlam why Tolstoi and Bakunin—^the former a Christian anarchist 
«Esl \^phet of non-violence, the latter as anarchist and a partisan of 
yicfence (as means toward his stateless ideal), living through similar 
iBO(^ 9pbteavals, members of the same aristocratic class, nurtured in 
the same orthodox religion—^responded to divergent ideologies. 

* < Temir and non-violenee attract and require different personalities, 
tlifferent .skSb, and diff^ent values. A change in the ideology ci 
{fewer of a political movement, even a change in tactics may have, its 
impact on the {orooess by which members are drawn into the movement. 
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'li'^eibr 1876' ^ pepm^ate la BosBia diiSt6f^ their taetios bewiasi^ 
their-hc^s of a chtage trough mara moTement i!Vtre frastrated, the 
heW taeties of mdividnal terror attracted and required diS^nt 
pc^aaditiee. Peter Laror. one of the leading spirits of the populist 
movement wrote about this change as follows:— 

.The year 1878 introduced into the Bevolutionaiy 

movement a crisis that led to a complete change, both in the division 
of the party into various sections and in their respective relations. The 
modes of action were changed; the revolutionary type was changed. 
The defects and the virtues so characteristic of the most prominent 
persons in the movement a few years ago gave place to totally different 
defects and virtues which characterize the Bussian Bevolutionary 
movement of modern days.** 

Change in attitude toward violence and force was reflected in 
change of a. revolutionary h^pe, in changes of concepts and values. 

A quiet, democratic leader in France, however, might have joined 
an underground and changed his values of non-violence to force against 
the German conquers. If France would have remained free, he would 
live the whole life of a quint, peaceful citizen, afraid of any violent 
action. Change of political conditions may produce such strong impact 
on personality that he would change attitudes and values and, in 
consequence, his personality. Precisely this happened during World 
War II under the impact of the occupation. For instance, Kataj, the 
speaker of the Polish Ikirliament, was one of the organizers of the 
Polish democratic armed resistance. More frequently, however, new 
types of struggle attract and require different personalities. Under 
these circumstances not all change their values. Some retire, some 
wear down, others die as martyrs, and still others are imprisoned. 
Etliics must not be overlooked; it remains a strong social force and 
guide of decision. The struggle against oppression was mostly a 
rpvolutiona^ struggle. The feudal system yielded to force and 
revolutionary forces and similarly with colonial rule. Many of those 
who undertook this struggle belonged to the privileged classes—^to the 
nobility. Ethical motivation rather than economic interest promoted 
their dioices. Force in history so often serves to br^k the walls 
of oppressive and exploitative systems. 

Biychological theory suggests that childhood experiences may 
havo something to do with these different responses in terms of verifica- 
tionl It is difficulli, if at all possible, to prove that a given experience 
wfiM'pae of the causes of an attitude to power. Peter KropotHn wa# 
in attechiBt v^ho opposed any authority, especially the authority ci 
sfeMiaV' He believed that man by nature is good M 
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d^troy his good nature. Ab a child Kropotkin loved h» 
mojlher vho wae (vann and afieotionate. In contrast be opposed hv 
hidher’s authority and had rather a dislike for him. His mother died 
when Korpotkin was quite young (still in formative years), and his 
father’s remarriage resulted in the severance of ties with many of 
Peter’s relatives. These facts—quoted from Kropotkin’s memoirs— 
suggest that the traumatic experiences of Peter Kropotkin’s early 
childhood may have shaped his attitudes and his views on human 
nature. Similarly, his rebellion against his father served to shape the 
potentialities reflected later in his rebellion against the tsar and 
autocracy. Lenin’s childhood experiences provide another case in 
point. His brother, a revolutionary populist, was executed in Lenin’s 
early youth and young Lenin knew that he had been hanged in a 
tsarist prison. This traumatic experience might have been a factor in 
the development of his unmerciful and revengeful attitude toward all 
he regarded as “ruling class’’. Both suggestions are plausible 
hypotheses as far as the inference is concerned. The facts of 
Kropotkin’s and Lenin’s infancy and youth are true—^but can we prove 
that they influenced personality formation? It might have been another 
traumatic experience, or none at all. An hypothesis of this kind is 
useful so long as we remember that at present it must be used very 
tentatively.'^ 

Though some personality characteristics are inborn, personality 
is largely shaped by early childhood experiences. The family, the 
play group, and unique experiences (such as witnessing a battle, a 
strike, or an accident) may have paramount significance in personality 
formation. Some of the potentialities thus developed may never be 
activated unless they are released by the impact of social realities, by 
the social environment. May be potential Hitlers and Stalins were 
born in America only to have their potentialities diverted into other 
channels by the peaceful political and economic conditions of American 
sociefy. May be they became frustrated neurotics, or directed their 
»desire for power into different avenues. Perhaps driving an automobile 
of 350 horsepower—one of those you use below 10% of power while 
driving 50 miles per hour—^gave them the feeling of power over the 
machine, over the road, over speed which they craved. 

M^lUv^dence 

Though personality has to adjust to changing conditions, this 
adjustoeut to changing realities is not the only problem. Many men 
and wbmen are inconsistent; they operate not on one, but on many, 
Soften confxad^jtory value systems. Multivalence is characteristio of 
many peirsonalitieg, oscillate among a number oi oonlradi^^tiag 
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.vttltie aystems and yield easily to the value system of the group. They 
may belong to a number of groups. For example, Ire may imagine a 
German who was a member of a trade union and of a veteran’s 
organization. The trade union was based on different values than the 
p-erman imperial veteran’s organization. In consequence our imaginary 
German played one social role in the union and a different one again 
among the former imperial soldiers. Sometimes he followed one and 
sometimes another value system ahd pattern of political behavior. To 
begin with, he had inconsistent values, and faced difficulty in reconcil- 
ling both systems. Under pressure, our imagincry German w’ould be 
likely to swing toward the authoritarian, Nazi pattern. Only strong 
personalities have the ability to cope courageously with such differences, 
deciding for themselves what is riglit, and choosing from among different 
values and patterns of l)ehavior which are often a result of the different 
and conflicting roles one has to play in contemporary society. 

Nations, like individuals, are ambivalent because they are 
composed of individuals, many of whom are also ambivalent. The 
Germans were far more ambivalent, as a nation, than the British. 
Therefore, even a Germany under a democratic majority is still feared 
by its neighbours because it may reverse itself. However, Britain 
under a socialist majority may swing to the conservatives, but this 
change does not involve any change in basic concepts of freedom and 
power. 

The position of an individual within a class may also influence 
his attitudes toward power. A member of the nobility in a medieval 
society, or a member of the bureaucracy in a Prussian state had an 
interest in the increase of power by virtue of the groups to which he 
belonged. In a German officer’s caste there was a caste interest in the 
power of the Army in the German state. These examples show how 
social and economic relations influence individual attitudes and values 
toward power.^* 

Interrelations 

In spite of all the difficulties involved in the study of the 
interrelations of the individual and. society, such an analysis does help 
us to understand the difference in attitudes toward power. In the 
Grea^ Britain of 1917, Lenin at best would have played a role of an 
hysterical crank in the British House of Commons. In the America of 
1918 Trotsky would have been listened to by a select crowd of mavericka 
in a Greenwich Village cold-water flat. In the United States of 1850j^ 
Tolstoi would have been another Thoreau, but in 1950 be would ha^ 
been listened to only by small Quaker groups and other pa^iflsts, lii 
iQdift, however, he would have been another Gandht*. TheJre 
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Lenins and Hitilers before tliese men emerged. But only in certain 
htetorical moments,(»in certain societies, could they play the roles they 
did. If Ijenin had been born fifty years before he would have played a 
minor role as a subordinate to Bakunin, may be lie would have been a 
Tkacliev or a Nechayev, By tire same token there were great revolution¬ 
ary moments in the histoiy of Europe, as in 1945, the moment of 
European liberation, when there was no great European leader to 
capture the imagination of masses with the idea of European union. 

Only certain types of men, only certain personalities are 
manipulators of a military coup or leaders of an historic revolution. 
The seizure of power does not happen everywhere—there must be a 
personality in a society where attitudes toward power and violence 
favor such actions, in a critical moment of social change—in a moment 
of political, social and economic tensions. Oppressive and exploitative 
political and economic systems fend to create conditions jn which 
violence is a sole alternative of change. Under such conditions of 
oppression and tensions, the attitude to violence- may change, and 
violence may be approved by an individual or a people who previously 
had abhorred it. 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CONCEIT 
FOR RECORDS 


Peopulla Chandra Eoy, M.A. 

**A8 st^le is the man, so government are the Recirds”—Says 
Gblbraith in his ‘Introduction to the use of the Public Becords’ *. 
Even those, who have scant regard for this maxim, most have viewed 
with dismay the photo in the Statesman of July 25, 1954 with the 
following caption ; 

“Part of the burnt legal records at the High Court building of 
Indore, which was set on fire by a crowd, which stoned the building 
last week. Damage to the records is stated to be hkely to impede 
the judicial investigation of many pending cases'*.® 

It does not, of course, require calamities like fire, flood or war 
to emphasize the value of records as indispensable tools of adminis¬ 
tration. Equally understandable is the utilitarian motive, which 
actuates the administrator to win back what has been lost. Yet 
every attempt to salvage from wreck, tend the damaged and preserve 
the sanctity of evidence must be regarded as a heroic endeavour. The 
reason, though not far to seek, may best be given in the words of 
Waldo Gifford Leeland: 

“The ultimate purpose of the preservation and efficient adminis¬ 
tration of Public records goes for beyond the improvement of adminis¬ 
trative processes and the facilitation of public business. The ultimate 
purpose is to make possible for our present generation to have endur¬ 
ing and dependable knowledge of their past and for future generations 
to have such knowledge of their past, of which our present is a 
past’’.® 

Truly speaking, growing years bring about a revolutionary trans¬ 
formation in the character of records. With passage of time their 
intrinsic value begins to increase, whatever may be the dismal mark 
of age on tiie fragile body. The gradutl accretion of qualities, far 
surpassing the exclusive needs of the administration at the cunrency 
stage, makes the body of records more attractive, productive and fruit¬ 
bearing to the discerning eyes of the researcher, who make most 
profitable use pif it at the stage of non-currency. The records of the 
‘Bast In^a Cknxiptmy’s government in India, described by James 
Grant Duff in his ^History of the Marhattas* as ' probably the best 
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bistoriMl inateri&lii in the world * * offmr a case in point. Inspite 
at a rift in tbe late William Foster bas the sa|ae complimentary 
nog; 

'* .bad the archives of the Bast India House eurvived in 

their entirety^ we should now be in possession of fuU information 
regarding tbe transactions both at home and abroad. But during 
tbe greater part of tbe Company’s existence little heed was paid to 
the value of its records for bistoricil purposes and the preservation of 
any particular series depended chiefly in its practical utility in relation 
to current work. Fortunately, in most cases this was sufiiciently 
great to ensure the retention of those on which the student is likely 
to set chief store”.® 

Whatever charge may be laid at the door of the Bast India 
Company for its unawareness of the possible use of the records for 
reBearchj)nrposeB, this Company, trading in the Fiast from its distant, 
headquarter in London, came to own a rich accumulation of records 
throufh its desire to control effectively the action of its servants in 
India. The sudden turns, swift changes and unforeseen developments 
in the relations with country powers might have left the initiative 
entirely into tbe hands on the men of tbe spot. But this was purely 
temporary. The grip of the Court of Directors always remaind firm, 
even when the sceptre was wielded by towering personalities like 
Wellesley or Dalhousie. The distance separating the Directors from 
their servants who were not readily available for consultation, 
placed the supreme control necessarily at the record level. It was, 
indeed, a government of records par excellence. The Court watched 
the march of events in India with jealous care, regularly sent 
instructions on every matter of moment, studied the despatches from 
India to see how far the directives from Tiondon had been faithfully 
implemented and chalked out new lines of advance in the light of 
communications received. A.s a result the flow of correspondences 
was both continuous and voluminous. The Court insisted on having 
the detailed account of the proceedings of the Government of India in 
various departments. Foster writes : 

"In its final development, proposals were largely made in written 
minutes, which often, in controverted questions, provoked equally 
argumentative minutes of dissent; and these were entered at fall 
length upon the records of tbs Council meeting (termed “Consoi- 
tations” or‘‘Proceedings”), transcripts of Ivhich were regularly sent 
home. In early days these were acoompsuied by separate volumel, 
(^ntaming copies of all letters received or sent; in later •tunes 




correepofidence was ei>ber entered on thd Oonsaltation, or m osses 
ol special iinportanlte, transmitted asenclosnres to diapitches.’^* 

This method of sending Jengthy transcripts in hsndwriting of 
the miontest administrative detail was expensive and time*con8aming, 
occasionally made worse by the additional duty Cf supplying extra 
copies to the Directors. The Public letter to the Court of April 5, 
1783 carries the groan of a piteous appeal fro n the Governor-General 
and Council at Fort William in Bengal; 

‘^As we already transmit copies of our proceedings lo you in 
triplicate and the additional duty of supplying the place of any which 
may be lost as well as of preparing the particular copies of our 
advices to you for the use of his Majesty’s Ministers cannot be 
performed but at a very considerable expense to the Company, the 
salaries of clerks being much higher in his cocntry than in Europe 
and as so much increase of their duty amidst the hurry of a despatch 
tends to tlirow the business of the Public Offices into confusion, we 
humbly submit to you the propriety snd advantage of having such 
copies prepared in England.’”' 

This appeal to get rid of the onerous task of supplying extra 
copies of official transaction in India, when this could be 
done in England at a less expense without throwing the normal 
public business out of gear, loses, of course, much of its force when 
pitted against the Court’s desire to have transcripts of official proceed¬ 
ings, which were lost on their way to England as a result of enemy 
action. When surrender to superior might of the enemy was inevit¬ 
able, the Captain of the English vessel, carrying the packets of 
records, usually considered it wise to throw them in the watery grave 
of the blue or destroy on board the valuable load instead of allowing 
the enemy to possess the covetable bJoty. This could neither be 
recovered nor could it be transcribed by the London addresses in the 
absence of any copy for the same. A few documents are reproduced 
Hlow to show a record deal between the Directors and the Govern¬ 
ment at Fort William, Calcutta, which took place after the loss of 
packet of records as a result of the capture of vessel called the Admiral 
Hughes on March 6,1782 by a French Frigate, Egretton. 

(1) Letibe from Court of April 30, 1782 

**. . . i'. . we have be*en informed by Captain Greenway the 
dommand<)y of tfa« vessel called the Admiral Hughes and Mr. Oakes 
late a paseehgur thereon charged with the dispatches from Madrass 
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. that the said vessel was taken by a French Frigate named the 
Egretton the 6th March last near the WesteriT islands and that 
several of the packets were thrown overboard and if the Captain's 
declaration is to be confided in the act were destroyed on board 

(2) Lbttbr prom Court of June 18, 1782 

“ We have already advised yob in onr before mentioned letter, 
of the unfortunate capture on the 6th March last, near the Western 
Islands, of the A.doiiral Hughes Pocket, commauded by Captain 
Greenway, and of the loss of all her packets. We therefore hereby 
direct, that you send us by the first conveyance. Duplicates of such 
letters, consultations and other papers as were on Board that vessel 
from your Presidency 

(3) Letter to Codrt of April 5, 1783 

“ We have ordered copies of all the pa^rs lost in our packet by 
the Admiral Hughes to be prepared and they shall be transmitted you 
as soon as ready, but from their bulk it will require a considerable 
time to make transcripts of them not-withstanding the additional 
number of clerks who will be employed for that purpose."’* 

(4) Letter to Court op October 23, 1783 

“ Captain Alexander Wyneb of the Madras establishment being 
desirous of returning to Europe by the Nurbudda and having solicited 
to be entrusted with the charge of our dispatches, which he is willing 
to take upon him without any expense to the Company. We have 
agreed to place them under his care and he will have the honour of 
delivering this letter to you." 

Board op Ordnance 

Conformable to your desire conveyed to ns by the Governor- 
General and Council directing that you be furnished with Duplicates 
of all Letters, Consultations. Accounts and other Papers, transmitted 
from* hence by the ship Neptube in May, 1761 and by the Bockford 
in September of that year, whose packets were forwarded from 
Madras in the Admiral Hughes’s packet,^ that was unfortunately 
captured by the enemy near the Western Islands. We have the f 
honour of furnishing you with copaes of such of those paperg* as 
ba%e not acknowledged to have received, viz. 
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C<^py of ©ur CToccedingB. the let September, 1780 to the . 
let April, 1781 wira In8ex. 

Oenerel IDedger Ordnance Department for 1779-PO. 

General return of Ordnance and Stoves remaining at this Presi¬ 
dency and its subordinates the 30th April, 1780, 

Indent of articles wanted for the Powder works, dated the 27th 
November, 1780. 

Indent of Military Stoves for the garrison of Fort William, 
dated the 28th March, 1781 ” " 

One more document in the Public Department deserves special 
menlicn in this connection. It gives the name of the writers, who 
were specially employed to make copies of the records Jost on their 
way to EIngland. Both Europeans and Country men were employed 
on a purely temporary basis, through discriiirination was 'made in 
wage rates between the two To quote the statement as embodied 
in the documents: 

“ The following are casual and will be discharged when the 
occasion is over. 

Europeans employed in copying the proceedings ordered by the 
Court of Directors to replace those lost in the Admiral Hughes Packet 
and paid at 1 gold Mohur per section 

I. Stapleton 

G. Watts 
W. Brant 

Natives. 

Paid at 15 Sa’ Bs. pr. Section 

A. Morse 

L. de Corta 

L. Argotty 

I. Faria 

L. Peirara 

H. Pinnetz." " 

The entire transaction bears eloquent testimony to the eagerness 
6i Ihe Conipany to replace whai was lost so that it might have a 
huthful record of the official business in India in its tolality. 
que8ti<^ of time, labouf, expenditure or any other administrative 
difficulty did hot matter in the least to the Court of Directors lO long 
‘’as their* reo>rds remaiped in unbroken continuity. It ia easy to 
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' criticize them for having looked at the record p^blem from purely 
adraiuistrative or utilitarian point of view. But criticism is silence 
into adtnination by a little reflection that they were unconsciously 
lying the raasiuve foundation for the archival dictum, so ably expoan> 
ded by Solon J. Buck. 

*‘A record group is something more than the sum of its own 
parts. It has an integrity, a meaning in itself. No part can be lost 
or neglected without affecting other parts and the group as a whole".** 

The meticulous care taken by the East India Company for reten¬ 
tion of records also produced beneficial results both at home and 
abroad. The servants in the East could not be indifferent to the 
‘records when they knew that they will largely be judged by their 
actions, as reflected on the body of the records. Separated by an 
unending mass of water, the only means of communication between 
them and the Directors was the records which alone could offer them 
a good defence, when their actions in the official capacity were sub¬ 
jected to unwarranted criticism and their good faith was called into 
question. The net result on either side was a rich accumulation of 
records which gives within a reasonable compass a rapid and effective 
survey of the records in each class, generally distinguishing each 
volume and giving idea of the date it covers. 

The rule of the (Company now belongs to the past, but the unique 
legacy of records, which it has bequethed to posterity, remains living 
and operative in the repositories of National Archives of India and the 
Commonwealth Eelations Office Library (former India Office Library). 
This will continue to offer to the unceasing stream of researchers "the 
subtle delight of working with manuscripts—that delight which is a 
compound of many simples: the faint slightly acrid scent of old papers 
parchment and leather, the poignant appeal of the faded brown ink, 
the realisation that the little bundle of paper or parchment before is a 
symbol of hopes and fears, the ambitions and disillusions, the loyal¬ 
ties and hatreds of the actors, who once played a passionate part 
on what is now a deserted and forlorn stage; the reflection at once 
inspiring and sobering that to advance thus for is to lay oneself open 
to challenge to recreate the past, to restore the vauisbed scene, to 
revetfl to a world, that has long forgotten them, the actors in the long 
vanished drama and to set before the readers of to-day a coiierent and 
convincing account of the ambitions and the activities of those who^ 
played the leading part in a great movement that was widenii^g out fa^ , 
bqyond our conventional conceptions”,** 
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ENGUSH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

Tarakmath Sen 

‘ Piofaiaor of English, Preaukneg College, CalcutUi 

Four simple considerfttious will show that English must continue 
to have a place of importance in university courses in India. First: 
if we have to stand in the modern world as a nation worth the name, 
we cannot afford to lose touch with western knowledge. Of the 
three European languages that bold the key to western knowledge, 
viz. English, French & Oerinan, the first is the easiest for us to 
learn since it is being learnt in India for the last hundred and fifty 
years. Moreover, the world-importance of English is still greater 
than tb^J; of the other two languages or, indeed, than that of any 
other language. Second : English is bound to remain one of the 
official languages of the Bepublic of India and of most, if not all, of 
its constituent states, far longer than the period prescribed in the 
Constitution. However it may hurt our national pride, sheer necessity 
will have it so. Third: English is bound to remain for years to 
come the chief medium of intercourse between the different parts of 
India, especially between the north and the south. Fourth : English 
has long served and will long serve yet as a unifying force in India 
too precious to be thrown away. 

It is no use, however, merely asserting what the place of English 
in university courses in India ought to be. It is far more important 
to ensure, if it is to be of any value, that English is studied on the 
right lines; otherwise, it had better not be studied at all. The lines 
on which English is studied at present in Indian universities are far 
from being the right ones. 

B.A. & B.Sc, Pass Courses : Enolish as a 
Compulsory Subject 

English is at piesent a compulsory subject for the B.A. Pass 
degree in all Indian universities, and in many of them, for the B.Sc. 
Pass ’degree as well. The considerations enumerated above prove 
beyond doubt that this is just what it should be, and that those Indian 
univermties which do not have English as i compulsory subject for 
the B.Sc. Pass degree should make it so at the earliest .possibW 
mopjent. But it is one thing saying that English shdUM fei 
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compulsoi^ eabjecl^; ftcother, if by Bnglish is meant English literature. • 
The is wbat Indian universities mean by compulsory English 

at present, and that is exactly where they have been going wrong for 
years. All that may be urged regarding the importance of English 
for India does not necessarily call for a course consisting of 
Shakespeare or Shelley, Milton or T. S. Eliot. It is time that we 
gave up our conventional ideas in this matter, which are so hide* 
bound that as soon as it is said that English should be a compulsory 
subject for the Bachelor’s degree, we begin to think of a course in 
literary terms. The result is that the average graduate of an Indian 
university, though be has been made to read Shakespeare and Shelley, 
is unable to write an ordinary letter in correct English. We must 
get out of this fantastic situation. It is time that it was clearly 
recognised that, so far as the average student is concerned, the 
educative value of literature should be made available for him entirely 
through his mother-tongue. Indian universities should accordingly 
lake early steps to enlarge and enhance the standards of their courees 
in Indian languages and literatures. As for a foreign language 
(which English is, after all, for Indians), if it is learnt of choice, its 
literary application may come uppermost. If, however, it is learnt 
of necessity because it happens to be a State language or the medium 
of intercommunication between different parts of a country or among 
different sections of its population, it is the language and not the 
literature, its practical application and not the literary, that is of 
more immediate concern for the learner. The compulsory course in 
English for the Bachelor’s degree of Indian universities must there¬ 
fore be predominantly a language course with a pronounced practical 
bias. The suggested practical bias is justified by the further con¬ 
sideration that a language is not really mastered so long as it remains 
a remote, bookish entity (as English unfortunately does for most 
learners in this country). Real mastery of a language comes only 
when it grows to be a living reality for ihe learner, and it becomes a 
living reality only when the learner is able to apply it with ease to 
the varied needs and affairs of practical life. It is sorely a strange 
ic^-sided education that makes one write learnedly on Shakespeare 
an4 ffounder when it comes to the writing of an ordinary letter in 
English. 

Accordingly I propose the following syllabus for Ck)mpnl8ory 
English for the B.A. & B.Sc. (Pass) Examinations:—(t) Practical 
EngUsli,' 100 marks; (U) Prdcie-writing; 50 marks; (m) PreBoribed 
Texts for Rapid Reading: 100 marks. « 
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la (t), lb« qaeftiions wiH all be coacerned wJh the applieation 
of tbe EagHeh laagaage to topics of practical me. A wide variety 
of such questions is possdble {e>.g., letter-writing on topics of practical 
life, diBlogiie>writii]g in conversational English on matters of work* 

, aday life, etc. etc. Boom may also be found in this paper for passages 
relating to workaday life being set for translation from the candidate's 
mother-tongue into English, alternative quest'ons being provided for 
those whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages 
recognised by the university concerned). 

In {Hi), not less than ten texts should be prescribed for ra{id 
reading. It is important, however, to lay down in the examination 
regulations what kind of questions should bo set on these texts. If 
tbe questions are designed merely to test generally the candidate's 
acquaintance with the contents of the prescribed texts, they may be 
easily asiswered by cramming 'note-books' instead of reading tbe texts 
themselves. As it is not possible to ban 'note-books' by legislation 
or otherwise, such an eventuality will have to bo reckoned with 
and guarded against. Since this compulsory course in English 
is primarily a language course, I suggest that questions on the texts 
prescribed for rapid reading should consist entirely of passages taken 
from them and set for translation into the candidate's mother-tongue, 
tbe object being to test his understanding of tbe English language. 
(Alternative arrangements will of coarse have to be made for those 
whose mother-tongue is not any of the Indian languages recognised 
by tbe university concerned). 

The selection of the texts prescribed for rapid reading should 
be made on the following principles (all of which should be duly 
incorporated into the examination regulations) :— 

(а) Since, from the point of view of practical life, it is extremely 
important that students should acquire some knowledge of conversa¬ 
tional English, at least one of tbe texts shall be a modern prose 
drama (but not in dialect) and at least one, a modern novel contain¬ 
ing plenty of dialogue (but not in dialect). 

(б) One of tbe texts, but not more than one, shall be an an¬ 
thology of English verse. 

(c) At least two of the prose texts prescribed for B.A. students 
shall deal with serious non-litersry topics in good prose ie.g., Allen*a 
democracy dt the Individual, Fred Hoyle’s The Nature 0 / 
Universe), etc.. 
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. (d) At least W o! the i^rose texts {ffescril^ f<»: B.So. skdenk 

shall deal with , s^^me topic of literary interest tn good pro 9 & (e,p., 
Day Xiewn's Poetry For You). 

(a) Since it is important that young learners should not he 
misled into taking archaic, semi-archaic or old-fashioned English 
for the norm of the language as spoken and written today, none of 
the prose texts prescribed for rapid reading should be earlier than the 
twentieth century. 

B.A. Pass Goorbe : English as a SnssmiARX Sobjeot ' 

There should also be an optional course in English as a subsidi¬ 
ary subject for the B.A. (Pass) Examination. This would be more 
or less a literacy course meant for those who have acquired sufficient 
proficiency in the English language to be able to undertake with 
profit a study of English literature. I propose the following .syllabus 
for this course(i) Poetry and Verse Drama : selected texts; (t’O 
Prose and Prose Drama: selected texts; (m) Composition, Bhotprio, 
and Prosody. ^ 

It is important, however, that there should be provision in the 
University Begulations for an admission test of proficiency in the 
English language for students who want to take English as a subsidiary 
subject for the B.A. (Pass) Examination (as well as for those who 
want to go in for the Honours course in English proposed below). 
This is important, for we must do all that we can to avoid the grievous 
waste resulting from students with insufficient knowledge of English 
doing or being made to do English literature—a common and dis¬ 
tressing phenomenon now-a-days in colleges and universities all over 
India. 

HoNOTJfis Course in English 

Not all Indian universities have got Honours courses at present, 
^very Indian university should have a three-year Honours course in 
a 'Variety of subjects including at least one foreign language and litera¬ 
ture. So far as a foreign language and literature is concerned, English 

uf oohrse be the first choice for the same reason as stated 
earlier, via. that it is being cultivated in India for tbe last 150 ^ears 
(not to speak of the intrinsic merits and importance of the English 
language and literature). The Honours Examination in English 
g^nld consist of not less than eight papers, each of four hours' dura- 
tipD, and the syllabus and questions sliould be so framed as to compel 
first-hand study of original texts and discourage second-hand stad|; 
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tbTough critieismB and hiatcrles of 4iCeratare. la&t is a grest : 

evil spoiling Boglish studies in oniversities all over India, and we 
must do ali that we can to put it down if we mean business and desire 
to give Englidi studies an honoured place in our oniversitieB. 

The Honours course in English must include both literature 
and philology finclnding phonetics), and there riiould be room for 
rhetoric and prosody in one of the eight papers. Needless to say, 
standards of teaching, study and examination in Honours courses 
must be pitched fairly high; an Honours course roust be wmth its 
name. At present we would come across in our country hundreds 
of young men and women flaunting Honours and M.A. degrees in 
English of Indian universities and yet unable to write ten correct 
English sentences together. English studies in Indian universities 
are bound to come to a dead end if we allow this sorry state of things 
to continue. Let there be a rule that answers written in bad English 
at the Honoors Examination in English would be summarily rejected. 

Only two classes should be awarded in Honours examinations: 
first and second. The written examination should be followed by a 
viva voce test. In order that it might not be misused as a lever fur 
moving up candidates from a lower to a higher class, only negative 
awards should be made at the viva for gross deficiencies, if any, of 
knowledge, understanding and equipment shown by candidates. In 
the case of candidates for the Honours degree in English, glaring 
defects of pronunciation should be regarded as a gross deficiency of 
equipment. 

M.A. CouRSB IN English 

For the same reasons as stated under * Honours Course in 
English', all Indian universities sbonld attempt to provide for an M.A. 
course in English. Needless to say, standards of teaching, study 
and examination in M.A./M.Sc. courses should be high enough to be 
fully worthy of their name: mark the word Master, The standards 
should be sooh that whenever and wherever we come across a person 
posseBsing a Master's degree of an Indian university, we may without 
hesitation take it for granted that he or she really knows something. 
Unfortunately, as things go now, this is tea from being the case. It 
is imperative that Indian universities should, at the earliest possible 
moment, enhance the standards of their Mestcur's degree. Let there 
ha at least one examination<-degree of Indian universities that carriet* 
witii it the hall-mark of unquestioned distinction. I woull aceorKt 
inlily suggest as follows 
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Ijab. 


(1) Th«M.i^./^*Sc. eon^aetbocild be a itco-^oar ooum follow*- 
mg a Itoe-jrear Hoooars coarse. Certain Indian univecsities 
have a-one*year M.iA./M.Sc. course following a (hree-year Hooonrs 
course. Tliis is hardly a sound practice. Even if we have a well* 
organised Honours coarse of high standards, how much of post¬ 
graduate study worth the name is possible in one year? A possible 
objection to my proposal may be that its adoption will unduly prolong 
the academic career of our youths. This objection, however, has 
no real validity. An M.A./M.Sc. degree is by no means a sin&qua 
non for entry even into the higher branches of Government service 
(barring a certain Dumber of specialise ! posts), nor is it indispensable 
for entry into any of the higher professions (excepting the higher 
levels of the teaching profession) or for admission into foreign 
universities. Students who want to go out to earn or to go abroad 
for further studies may easily do so after obtaining their B.^./B.Sc. 
degrees with or without Honours. The M.A./M.Sc. course is 
primarily meant for those who would be college or university teachers 
and those who want to pursue knowledge and research for their own 
sake. There is, therefore, no reason why we should shorten the 
duration of the M.A./M.Sc. course, even for those who have done 
a three-year Honours coarse. 

(2) Admission to the M.A./M.Sc. course in any subject should 
be restricted to those who have obtained an Honours degree in that 
or an analogous subject. The Regulations of Indian Universities 
should explicitly prescribe an Honours degree as an essential pre¬ 
requisite for the M.A./M.Sc. degree. 

(8) Only two classes should be awarded in the M.A./M.Sc. 

’ Examination: first and second. The Examination should consist 
of not less than ten papers (each of four hours' duration) plus a 
dissertation plus a viva. For reasons already stated, only negative 
^awards dionld be made at the viva. It shonld be permissible fmr 
r candidates to submit their dissertations in the same year as they 
the written papers or earlier or later. There need be no 
au^enee jbhat the dissertation must embody the results of oot- 
original research or thinking. All that the dissertation 
ihofQld be meant to test would be the candidate's ability to otrganise 
of detuied first-hand investigation into a selected subject, 
on which lie would be expected to say one or two new tbiogs. 

Tb^ MX hoarse in English should Wer the entire range of 
Enghih. *Liharatuie from the beginnings to the .twentieth century. 
Old Mid Middle Bnglirii most be compulsory; there is no point'in 
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. oblftiittii^ an M.A.. dogree in BugUsli wifehood najl knowledge of Old 
and Middle EngUab. In addition to compoleory pa^re* the syllabne 
dbonld also iad room tak a few optional papers on the following 
among other subjects ;~(i) English and Germanic Phtlobgy; (ii) 
JBoglish Metrics; (iii) English Oritica' Theory; (iv) Belailed study 
of a prescribed period of English Literature in relation to the sooiali 
political, and inteUectoal history of that period. Syllabus and 
questions must be framed in such a way as to compel first-hand 
study of original texts. Glaring defects of pronunciation on ths part 
of candidates should be punishable by negative awards at the viva. 
Bad English in the written papers should lead to a summary rejection 
of the answers cjnoeroed. All this should be expressly provided for 
in the University Begulations. 

The M.A./M.Sc. degree of Indian Universities (particularly 
in Engli^t) is regarded even in this country itself as inferior to 
the Honours degree of western universities, and for good reasons too. 
For instance, in making a teaching appointment, an Indian University 
would ordinarily prefer a candidate possessing a first or even second- 
class Honours degree of, say, London to one possessing a first-class 
M A. degree awarded by itself. This is a strange commentary indeed 
on the worth of our M.A./M Sc. degrees. We cannot get out of this 
shameful state of affairs and remove the stigma of inferiority from 
our M.A./M.Sc. degree unless we raise the standards on the lines 1 
have suggested. The matter, I should think, ia serious enough to 
engage the immediate attention of all Indian Universities and other 
bodies concerned with higher education in India. 

English as a Sobjeot fob Besbabch Dborbes 

English is certainly an important and worthy subject of research 
for Indian Universities. But the way research in English is being 
carried on at present in Indian Universities culls for drastic amend¬ 
ment. BeseaK'h in English in Indian Uuiversiies, whether done 
by persons holding research scholabhips or by candidates for research 
degrees, is usually of tbe nature of critical and historical studies that 
break but little new ground, and the theses produced are glorified 
essays rather than research-work properly so called. Oo analysis 
these ttieses are mostly found U> be rehashes of or embroideries on 
things already known and stated, and the authors appear to be ill- 
informed about the work already done on *or mound the subjects 
conewhed in Fmgland and, America. Such repetitive work ^saing 
for iQBsearch can only be regarded sis a deplorable waste M inte|lb!>!ii’. i‘ 
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eoetgy, ao4i «er?«a only* W brin^ Bn^tsli «todiia io lodifta 
Huiv^sities into ridicule and contompt. If tbay caxmot got 6al 
this Mofasa of fruittesa rd>itet'aUon, {ndian Univa^sities had bel^ 
not encoarage researoh in English. 

The fact of the matter is that the field of English Iiiteratni«< 
has been so thoroughly ploughed by English, American and German 
scholars in course of the last hundred years that little scope is now 
left for original work unless one is prepared to delve into the minutiae 
of a period or movement. Research work in English in Indian 
Universities, if it means to be research in the proper sense of the 
term, must turn its attention to these minutiae. But bow can a 
research worker delve into these unless iiis University provides 
him with the necessary appliances for doing so? If, then, an Indian 
University desires that fruitful research in English should be done 
under its auspices (and there is every reason that it should sor desire), 
it must have its library well-stocked with the following 

(1) Micro-films of as many issues as possible of old defunct 
periodicals like, say. The Gentleman's Magazine (a veritable store¬ 
house of researeh mateiial). There are organizations now-a-days 
in England and America which undertake the supply of such micro¬ 
films on request (see Unesco Library Bulletin). 

(2) Photostats or micro-films of a large number of early 
manuscripts and early printed texts, and all modern reprints or 
facsimiles of these that have been published so far. 

(3) All definitive modern editions that have been published so far 
of English texts, major and minor, of all perbds (the minor ones being 
as important for research purposes as the major ones). (For out-of- 
print items, contact should be made with suppliers like Messrs. 
Blackwell of Oxford). 

(4) Current numbers of at least a dozen of the learned journals, 

. English and American, that specialise in English studies (e.p., 

Updem Language Review, Review of English Studies, Journal of 
EngJ^h and Germanic Philology, Modem PhUology, Studies in 
^P^olagy, Ph^logical Quarterly, Modem Language Notes, Shakes- 
■ppom- Quarterly, PM LA, etc. Notes and Queries must also be 
snbeciih^ to). These are indispensable for research workers in 
BngHAf .. 

^ of back*npmbers (as many as possible) of sach 
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■ (6) Essays 8a4 studies published from time# to time by the 
Engli^ Departments of Western UniTersities, particularly American 
Universities (recent as well as earlier issues). 

(7) Correspondence, autobiographies, diaries, journals, memoirs, 
feminUoences, and the like of English writers, major and rpioor, 
of all periods, and of their friends and associates. (These contain 
valuable research material). 

In addition, a University must be prepared to supply at its own 
cost micro-films of any manuscript, rare book, periodical or document 
that may be required by a research-worker in English. 

To avoid useless duplication, a research-worker must keep 
himself well-posted with information concerning the work already 
done on or around bis subject. His University should, therefore, 
subscribe to and collect back-numbers of at least these five publica¬ 
tions :—T^e Years Work in English Studies (English Assocn., 
London), Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature 
(Modern Humanities Research Association, Cambridge), Work in 
Progress (id.), Shakespeare Survey (Cambridge University Press), 
and Subject-Index to Periodicals (Library Association, Loiidrjii). It 
should also have a complete stock of such valuable modern bibliogra¬ 
phies as the Cambridge Bibliography of English Language and 
Literature, Landa’s bibliography of Restoration and Eighteenth- 
(Hentury Literature (compiled for the Philological Quarterly), etc., 
along with all bibliographies published so far of individual writers 
and texts, e.g., Ebisch and Schucking’s Shakespeare Bibliography 
(with Snppleuieut), Raven's Hamlet Bibliography, Stevens's 
Reference Guide to Milton, Keynes's bibliography of Donne, and the 
like. Such bibliographies are indispen^le for research-workers in 
English. 

Fundamental research in English ^Literature— e.g., determining 
the canon of an early writer, preparing definitive editions (complete 
with apparatus criticus) of hitherto unedited writers and texts, dating 
or deciphering old manuscripts and early printed texts, and the like-x 
is practically unknown in India. This is where Indian Universities 
that desire to promote genuine research in English Literature, should 
turn their attention. It will be necessary for this purpose to depute 
a member of the university tescbing staff to either the U.K. or the 
U.S.A. to learn English palaeography and* bibliography, which it 
will be.Msduty on return to teach to all research-workers in Epig^kh 
at his university. The latter should provide him with all 
that may be needed by him to do this duty, and should 
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obli^at^ry for al&l^'esearoh-BchoIaiv and candidsteB for reBoarcb degreet ‘ 
in EngiisSl, wbatever their subject, to take a course of training at 
Ibe university in Boglisb palaeography and bibliography. It should 
also be made obligatory for them to acquire, if they do not have it 
already, a working knowledge of a major European language (ancient 
or modern) other than English. 

Unless Indian universities are prepared to do and provide all 
these, they had better stop awarding research scholarships and research 
degrees in English. 

Those who guide research-work In English at Indian universities 
have a special responsibility in ibe matter. They must not allow 
those working under them to choose such themes for their research 
as would lead merely to large-scale essay-writing around things already 
Imown and understood. Mere secretaryship to existing kpowledge, 
dotting its i’s and crossing its t’s, is hardly a profitable occupation for 
the human mind. 

English As a Medium of Instruction In Other Subjects 

Whatever has been said or implied above about the value of 
English as a subject in university courses in India does not necessarily 
prove its suitability as a medium of teaching and study in subjects 
other than English—not even in the highest stages of university 
education in India. Whatever the merits and advantages of English 
as a language, we in India must now prepare ourselves for a gradual 
replacement of English by regional languages as medium of instruction 
in subjects other than English in all stages of university education. 
This is not merely a matter’of natinnal sentiment—^it is a question 
of sound educational practice. The reasons why a foreign language 
ought not to be the medium of instruction are well summed up in a 
memorable remark made by the late Dr. Stresemann, famous 
Chancellor of ths Weimar Republic, at a meeting of the League of 
Kations: The mother-tongue is the innermost sanctuary of the 

soul "* Once the implications of the remark are clearly grasped, 
tbero can be no question that in subjects other than itself English 
mvnt by easy stages give place to regional languages as medidm of 
univer^y education in India. The necessity of this change is further 
prov^ bj' the' stagnatioh of thought in medieval Europe, which no 
less an jnthority than Dr. Coolton attributes to, among other ibings, 
the unifursal use of Latin (t c., a language other than the mother- 
tongue). in scholastic circles. 
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The poly difBcalty in the way of the propoiedjehange is lack pi 
Bpitable textrbooks in the legional languages of India. This, 
however, is not an insuperable diflleulty, and there is no reason why 
it cannot be removed, in, say, ten years if Indian Universities set 
about the task of removing it in earnest. As for technical terms 
we need not wait till Indian equivalents have been found for all of 
them; whatever the purist might say, most of these should be taken 
over bodily in transliteration into the various regional languages. 
Meanwhile, as a preparation for the change-over, candidates for all 
university examinations in subjects other than English may be given 
the option of writing their answers in the regional language of the 
area concerned, with permission to use technical and semi-technical 
terms in transliteration or in Boman script. The existence of such 
an option will gradually create a demand for suitable text-books in 
the regional languages, and the demand in its torn will call forth the 
first supplies. This particular experiment has succeeded in West 
Bengal where the Calcutta University has been for the last few years 
allowing this option to candidates for the Intermediate and B.A./ 
B.Se. (Pats) Examinations in subjects other than English. This has 
gradually brought into existence a considerable number of books in 
Bengali on different subjects for the two examinations (including a 
number of science subjects). Although most of the books smack too 
much of examination requirements, they have none the less made a 
beginning by way of filling in a void in the language, and have 
evolved a suitable terminology in Bengali for each of the subjects 
concerned. Personally I am in favour of this option being extended 
riglit up to the M.A/M.Sc. examinations as an interim measure 
pending the final replacement of English by the regional languages 
of India as the medium of university education in all its stages in all 
subjects other than English. 

A suggestion has been made in recent years that the regional 
language should be the medium of iostructiou and examination in 
English as well. On principle there is not much to object to in the 
proposal. Western universities teach and hold examinations in 
foreign languages and literatures through the medium not of those 
languages but of the native language of the country or area concerned, 
and they are none the wort» for that, I have found from personal 
experience that English Literature can be, taught with great success 
in .Bengali even in M.A. classes provided one is allowed tiht 
occasiooal use of English expressions not susceptible of a bapj^y 
(ion. I should have found the proposal not altogether 
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«i Bonoofi or M.A."'degree of an Indian nniver^ty. in language- 
aii^eta Uket say, Sanskrit or French without knowing very nncb 
of tlieee languages, simply because answers can be given mostly in 
EngHeb. It is the frightful iprospect of English coming to share tbe 
same fate if tbe medium of instruction and examination is a language 
other than English that reconciles me to tbe existing praotice in 
leipect of that subject in university courses in India; and I would 
eonciude by re-emphasizing a particular suggestion I have made above; 
fit. that in the Eoglisb papers in Honours and M.A. euminations 
answers written in bad English should be summarily rejected. 



THE INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
CAPE TOWN-SUCCESS (1927-46) 

SUDHANStJ BiMAL MuKHBRJBB 
Khgha Coltege, AmrUtar 

II 

Tbe Pegging Act was put into operatiou before long. The 
Minister of the Interior refused to grant permits to Indians in many 
cases to occuply priperties' they had already purchased in the 
predominantly Buropean areas of Durban. The ‘Illegal* occupiers of 
Stands were hauled up before the Court for the contravention of the 
Act. Local autbo'ities all over South Africa were “inspired to 
inaugurate housing schemes for tbe segregation of Indians and ottier 
races ’*. A section of the Indian population in Natal began to be 
steadily ousted from its et^onoroic footholds by the penetration of 
Europeans into Indian areas. That was the real problem in Durban. 
The penetration by Indians into European areas was no problem at 
all. The Indian market-gardeners began to be turned out of their 
little holdings by Europeans, who wanted sites for house-building 
or by industrialists, who were spreading along the coast. It was 
apprehended that Indians thus dispossessed would be driven into 
Durban’s unskilled labour market. 

The Natal Indian Congress met at Durban in February, 1944. 
The Congress expressed its indignation at the Pegging Act, which in 
its opinion was '* tbe negation of the most elementary human right 
and a violation of the principles of democracy and (also) those under* 
lying tbe Cape Town Agreement of 1927 The Congress resolved 
to oppose the Act,, and 

ft) to organise mass meeting of protest against the Act all over 
Natal; 

(h) to sponsor the signing of a mass petition to be presented to 
the Union Government; 

[Hi) to seek the co-operation of Indian and other organisations hi 
the Transvaal and the Cape Province ; 

(to) to awaken world opinion in general and opinion in India and' 
Great Britain in particular against the Act. * 

I The Government of India was reguasted by the Cq|l|^?e^ ■ 

1^11 the Indian High Commissioner in South Africa as.* peeiart 
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^amsl the i»ssi4|p of tiie Pegging Act. Ciopies of the tboTe resi^n- 
tions were to be forwarded to the Government of India, the In^n 
High CommisNoer in Sooth Africa and the nation^ leaders of India, 
among others.^* 

Prime Minister Smuts had suggested in his message to the 1944 
session of the Congress the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the important issues affecting the Indian community. The latter was 
asked to participate in the commission’s work. The Congress after 
a heated discussion, gave its verdict in favour of co operation with 
the proposed commission with certain reservations. Senator Clarkson, 
the Minister of the Interior, announced the appointment of the Third 
Broome Commission a fortnight later. It was composed of Mr. 
JuBtice P. N. Broome (Chairman), Mr. W. M. Power, Senator D. G. 
Shepstone, Mr. S. B. Naidoo, Mr. A. I. Eajee and Mr. I. A. de 
Gruchy (Secretary). 

The Commission was “to inquire into and to report upon matters 
affecting the Indian community of the Province of Natal, with special 
reference to housing and health needs, civic amenities, civic status 
and provision of adequate residential, educational, religious and 
recreational facilities and to make recommendations generally as to 
what steps are necessary further to implement the uplift clauses of 
the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 and as to all matters affecting the 
well-being and advancement of the permanent Indian population of 
Natal’’** 

The appointment of the Third Broome Commission was followed 
by the Pretoria Agreement (April 19,1944). The Agreement was the 


** That this Conference expresses its stronfc’indignstion at the passing of Act 85 of 1948, 
mnmonly known as the Pegging Act which it considers to be the negation cf the 
moat elementei 7 human right and a violation of the principle! of democracy and those 
ondarlying the Gape Town Agreement of 1927. 

** The Pegging Act has been sponsored by Anti-Asiatics with a viow to strangling the 
Indian community economically, and this Conference ie firmly of the opinion that tbare 
axiated no justifiable ground for the Union Covemment to pass this most obnoxious iMiala-. 
don and hence demands the immediate repeal of the Pegging Act, and to give dmt to 
due demand, tesolvea to carry on a mass campaign on the following lines, namely 

"(at Hold mess meetings of protest in every part of Natal, 

"1^) Rponsor the signing of a mass petition end pretest the eame to the Usion 
Oownettiseat. 

*Sa) Seek the Oo operatioa of ladies and other organiaations is the Transvaal and the 
Eraviso*. 

Aw«hw world opinion partienlarly in India and Onat Britain against tka M .*- 

Tltia OfltaferKwe nsolvsa to request the Government of India to recall the Sgli 
GommissifltteV/sa flonih Afrioa as a protest agsinst the pstsing and the perpetnation of tha 
Pegging Art that Wp^BoItbieresdnUon be forwarded to ^ Govecsnieat rt 

Indu, the High Oommiasiooer, national leaders in India and to other quarters. 

^ * Bsvi«^rt1mrtMH»BtEv«mtsBdatingto or Affecting tndisns in dilsMBt narts of 
tite British tile |!^IM8-i4,p.X, * s w «««» psn. w 
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outcome of cegoiiatiods between the Government of South Africa and 
the Natal Indian Oongrees. tinder the Agreement, the Pegging Act 
was to be' allowed to lapse on the expiry of its original term on 
,Mafch 51, 1946, and an Ordinance of the Natal Provincial Govern¬ 
ment was to take the place thereof. The Ordinance was to provide 
for the establishment of a Licensing Board of five—three Europeans 
and two Indians—to control the occupation of dwellings by licensing. 

Of the thee European members of the Board one was to act as the 
Chairman.®? 

The Pretoria Agreement recognised the right of Indians to own 
and occupy property anywhere in Natal—a right denied by the 
Pegging Act.—“ save and except in the case of occupation of dwellings 
for residential purposes in urban areas which was likely to engender 
racial bickering due to juxtapositional living ”.*® 

The control of the occupation of dwellings by Indians contem¬ 
plated in the Pretoria Agreement was in respect of residential occupa¬ 
tion only. Mr, G. Heaton Nicholls, the Administrator of Natal, 
told a correspondent of the Star (Johannesburg) after the signature of 
the Agreement, “ Areas will be set up in which one rsice may not 
take the place of another in any dwellings. The Board will determine 
these areas and will issue occupation licenses ". The spirit behind 
the agreement was that Indians would accept statutory-voluntary— 
not statutory-segregation in Durban provided civic amenities of the 
same standard and on the same scale were available in Indian as well 
as European quarters. The acceptance was not to jeopardise in any 
way the inherent right to the ownership and occupation of property 
throughout the rest of Natal. 

New Delhi re-acled favourably to the Pretoria Agreement as it 
accepted the principle of “ no statutory se^gregation of Indians 
The Government of India pointed out at the same time that some¬ 
thing more positive than the mere withdrawal of a threat was 
necessary for the improvement of the position of the Indians in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Not a few in South Africa—Indians and Europeans alike—con¬ 
demned the Pretoria Agreement with vehemence. It was condemned 

" It was agreed that the sitnatioo would best be met by tbe intrcductioo of sn 
ordioftBce inlo the Natal Proviaoial Cocmeil. This Ordinance would provide for the creation 
of a board ronsietiog of two Boropaans and two Indian members under the choirmanahip 
of a third Buropean, who will ba a man of legal traioing* The object of the legislatioa 
will be. to create machioerj for tbo board to control occupation by the licensing of dwellings 
in mtain areas; and the sp^ication of the Pegging Act in Durban is to be with vewti by ^ 
a proclamation on the passiiig of this mdinaoee." Official statement issued on 
1944 «by Oovernmest of MUth Aitioa. 

" Indiana Overseaa, 1088-40. by C. Eondapi, p. OdO, 

T-W46P-I 
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ftR an unpardonable crime **, a '* bliaiueful betrayal of the inSian ' 
people” and a “ virluui Bell-out vf the Indian oomutunity 
Colonial Born and Seitlera' Indian Association, the NutionaUsi 
Group of the Transvaal Indian Congrets, the Liberal Study Group, 
the Communist Party, the Anti-Segregation Council and solne Trade 
Unions branded the Agreement as a stigma on India’s national honour. 
On the European side, the Durban City Council, among others, ex¬ 
pressed its disapproval of tiie Agreement on the ground that it was 
hostile to the best iutercbts of the city of Durban and the country 
as a vvbole. 

The Pioviiicial (loveininent of Natal took steps for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Pretoria Agreement liefore Jong and published the 
Draft Octupation Coiitiol Ordinance on June 2,1914, to replace the 
Pegging Act. The Ordinance, generally acceptable to the Natal 
Indian Congress, was not so to the Natal Europeans. It was the 
hostile attitude of the latter that forced the Administrator to refer 
the Ordinance after ihe first reading to a Select Committee, though 
according to the South African Constitution, an Ordinance can be 
referred to a Select Committee only after the second reading. 

The Select Committee modified the Ordiance radically and sub¬ 
mitted the same to the Provincial Council as the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance together with its report on the original Ordinance. 
The modifications were all against Indian interests. While the 
Pretoria Agreement was concerned only with the occupation of 
individual dwellings, the new Ordinance provided for the control of 
acquisition as well occupation of residential properties. The agree¬ 
ment envisaged the control of o iciipatiou in the city of Durban alone 
in the first instance and in other boroughs and townships only after 
an enquiry by the board to be set up according to the terms of the 
Agreement and the provisions of the Draft Occupation Control 
Ordinance. The Residential Property Regulation Ordinance, on the 
other hand, envisaged the immediate control of occupation in boroughs 
and townships all over Natal. The Pretoria Agreement proposed 
to set up a machinery of a temporary nature to control the occupation 
of properties, whereas the new Ordinance provide! for the establish, 
ment of a machinery of a permanent character. 

The Natal Post-war Ra-constructiou Commission—an all 
European body—had in the meanwhile recom nended racial zoning 
in Durban. The Natal Provincial Council accepted the recommenda¬ 
tion ana promulgated the Natal Housing Board Ordinance and the 
Provincial and Local Authorities Expropriation Ordinance along with 
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• the l^eideetia! Property |{*!?atation Ordinauoe (KIvember 3,1944). 
Iflbe^rst proytiled Cot the establiehment of a Housing Board with 
'lowers to aicquiro and sell property and the second empowered the 
' Jfibcal aathorities io exi»opriate land. These Ordinances violated 
the Pretoria Agreement in more respects than one. They sought 
to impose' racial segregation. The Indians raised their voice of 
protest against them. Prime Minister Sinals was approached by the 
Indians with a request to vote ths R 'sidential Property Regulation 
Ordinance as it did not conform to the Pretoria Agreement. The 
Government of India too shook off their indifference anl imposed 
reciprocal restiiciions on South African nationals in India in terms of 
Sec. 2 of the (Indian) Reciprocity Act, 1943. The restrictions 
were to be effective on and from November 3,1914, i.e., the day on 
which the Natal Housing Board Ordinance, the Provincial and Local 
Authorities Expropriation Ordinance and the Re.-ulential Property 
Regulation Ordinance were promulgate 1. The [iiJian legislature 
demanded at the same time the imposition of economic sanctions on 

South Africa and the recall of the Indian fligh Oommissioner there¬ 
from. 

Prime Minister Smuts admitted in hi-i repl)- to Indian reprejenta- 
tions that the Residential Property Hegulation Ordinance violated 
the Pretoria Agreement. He however thought ihat it (The Pretoria 
Agreement) had already lap-^ed “as the Agreunent si»e(*ificaliy provided 
for proceeding by way of an Ordinance and ma le no fiuther provision 
for its implementation’'®* He slid further tluit the Pegging Act 
stood unrepealed and was in loree and that ho wouhl advise the 
Natal Provincial Oovernment to reserve the Re.^idential IVoperty 
Regulation Ordinance for his IMajesty’s app-roval. 'L'ne Natal Tfoiislng 
Board Ordinance and the Ijoc.i 1 Anthonlies Expropriation Orihnan''e 
were however to become laws i-lriiiglit-vv.iy. 

The passing of the Hesidonlial Pro[)eity K<*gulation Otdinance 
before the Third Bioomc Commission coiniiletad its labours was 
irregniar. It meant in leality the prejudging of inatieis which were 
subjudice to all intends and puvjioses, The Indian members of the 
Commission Mr. S. R. Naidoo and Mr. A 1. Kajee, therefore re.-igned 
from the Coiurniv-sion on December 7,1914. 

The Natal Housing Board Ordinance, the Provincial ami IjocuI 
Authorities Expropriation Ordinance and the Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance were finally declared w/fra of the powers 
of the Natal Provincial Council. The situation ero.ited by the deolara- 

• ** loJUau OwrseM, 19a8-l«49, by 0. KwiUapi, p. 370, 
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tion was met bylfcbe South Afrioau Housing (Emergency Powers) 
Act passed by the Union Parliament in 1946 (June H). The* Act 
<»Qf«rred on the Natal Provincial Administration practically all the 
powers they had sought to assume by the Ordinances under reference. 
It empowered the Governor-General to issue regulations in respect^ 
of the powers of the Natal Housing Board to be set up by the 
Provincial Council. Local bodies were authorised at the same time 
to construct dwellings, expropriate property and “carry out other 
incidental purposes". The regulations, which were to be limited 
to a period of three years in tbe first instance, might be renewed by 
a resolution of bolli Houses of the Union railianient. The Minister 
of the Interior retained the powers of expropriation. Section 4 of 
the Act empowered the Natal Provincial Council to set up a Housing 
Board by Ordinance. 

Tbe Government of India and the Natal Indian Congress were 
assured' on behalf of tbe Union Government tliat they would be con¬ 
sulted at the time tbe Governor-General framed regulations under the 
South African (Emergency Powers) Housing Act. The Union 
Government said further that they had no knowledge, of Natal's policy 
of racial zoning and that they did not contemplate introducing such 
a policy. The Natal Provincial Administration, they assured, could 
not inaugurate a policy of racial zoning without their (The Union 
Government’s) approval, and that the Natal Indian Congress would 
be consulted before the enforcement of the same. The congi’ess was 
satisfied by these assurances. 

The Natal Housing Ordinance was passed by the Natal Provincial 
(Jonncii in September, 194-5. Tlie Natal Housing Board, to be set up 
under the Ordinance, could appropriate land and prescribe conditions 
limiting ownership or occupation of land appropriated to persons 
of a specified class and prohibiting ownership or occupation of 
the same by persons of any other class. The Indians rjghtly feared 
that the expropriatory powers conferred on the Government 
by the Natal Housing Ordinance might be used for purposes of 
radial discrimination and protested against the Ordinance. Prime 
Minister Smuts however sought to alley the fears of the Indians* 
Ejfplaining the policy of the Government, he “pointed to" the 
safeguards provided in the form of stipulation for prior ministerial 
consent and for the sarae^ ministerial approval, in accordance with 
•the regulation promulgated under the South African Housing 
\Emergww5y Powers) Act, 1945, for prescription by the Boaid 
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of any con^itioBs referred to above,** The Pritnb Minieter aasnied 
further that these safeguards would be used to ensure “a reasooable 
and equitable exercise of the powers and protection to every 
section of the community." 

The Interim Beport of the Third Broome Commission had been 
published in the meanwhile on June 11, 1915. The Commission 

had made one, and only one,, recommendafion."the only 

way out of the present impasse lies in the direction , of a full and 
frank exchange of views between the Government of the Union and 
the Government of India and that the Union Government should 
invite the Government of India to send to the Union a delegation 
composed substantially of Indians, for the purpose of discussion 
with the Union Government and with such representatives as 
the Union Government may appoint, with such other persons as the 
delegatipn may invite, (of) all matters affecting Indians in South 
Africa." 

The Union Government had been thinking at this time of 
enfranchising the Indian Community. The Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Clarkson, made a very important policy statement in the Union 
Parliament in 1944. He emphasized the need of Indian representa¬ 
tions in the Parliament and said . . "the first Indians came to Natal 
at the request of the Natal Government and the people of Natal, and 
the great bulk of the present Indian population are their descendants. 
They are South Africans: this is their home. They are not 
foreigners; they are Union natiouals. We have an obligation to 
play the game. As Minister, I intend to see that justice shall 
prevail. If we could only get the small opposing minorities of 
both sections to agree, 1 am sure this question could be settled 
to the satisfaction of the Indians and the Europeans without any loss 
of self-respect for either." 

Mr. Clarkson’s speech infuriated many. There was a flutter 
in the South African dovecote. The champions of racialism and 
'baaskap* went into Tantrums by Mr. Clarkson was bitterly 
attacked in the Parliament by Mr. F. H. Aeutt, among others . . . 
"Since the passing of the Pegging Act a new Minister had taken 
over«Indian afairs and had been making speeches that had disturbed 
tbe minds of the European population. He had tried at Maritzburg, 
on December 3, lust year, to persuade municipalities to grant 
vote to Indians. The history of the Indian question in South Afrioft 

* W Indiana overaeaa, 1838-1840, by G. Kondabi, p. 878. 
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wfiB oBe loiig li^ of eonceeialons to the Indiaus from tlie diy 
^exe iutrodoced into the country. If things developed as they 
it will cmly be a question of time, before the Indians swallow up 
the whole of 8oiith Africa.” More lies have hardly been eayi in 
fewer words. Brazenfacedness could not perhaps go farther. 

I%e Third Broome Commission, as noted above, recommended 
a Bound Table Conference between tbe Governments of India and 
the Union of South Africa. Tbe recommendation was ignored. 
Brtme Minister Smuts declared on January 21, 1946, that his 
Government would introduce a Bill with the object of prohibiting 
the acquisition and occupation of immovable property by Indians 
in Natal except in certain exempted areas. The Government of 
India and tbe Indian Community in Natal were not a little frurpTised 
as they had been given to understand that the Natal Housing 
Ordinance passed in September, 1945, was a solution of thp Indian 
problem and that the Pegging Act would not be renewed on tbe 
expiry of its term on March <31, 1946. The Government of India 
instructed their High Commisioner in South Africa to request the 
Union Government to postpone the introduction of the proposed Bill 
.and to arrange a Bound Table Conference between the two Govern¬ 
ments as recommended by the Third Broome Commission to find 
out an alternative solution. The request was turned down by Prime 
Minister Smuts on the ground that “it was a matter of essentially 
domestic policy for tbe Union”. 

The South African House of Assembly (Lower House') passed 
tbe Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of June 3, 
1946. The Act better known as the Ghetto Act, replaced the 
Pegging Act of 1943 and divided Natal into two zones—(a) Controlled 
Areas and (b) Exempted Areas. The former were reserved exclusively 
for acquisition and occupation by the Enroj)ean Community. Any 
one—European, Indian or Malay—could, on the other hand, purchase 
and occupy land in the exempted areas. Only 350 acres of land 
ware allotted to Indians and other non-Europeans in tbe Old Borough 
>-pf I?«rban, though tbe Indians alone numbered 25,000 in the dialrict, 
m-' 65,000 strong European Community of the Old Borough, on the 
)o6^er'I»Bd, Iilready occupied 2,940 acres of land in the district. ^ The 
proyi^kms of the Pegging Act, which were of a temporary nature, 
were ex^nded to the whole of Natal on a permanent basis. The 
Ghetto Ant in fant did a greater mischief. Tbe provision for separate 
“areas envieaged' in ihe Act introduced the principle of racial segrs^- 
tion ia Natal for th^ feidi time. Fixed property in the Exempted 
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Areas could be freely transferred by non*Asians to Asians and 
Tice-irersa. In other areas, any such transfer—both for acqiiisitton 
and oiMjapation—could take place only if the Minister of the Interior 
.granted a permit to tbe effect. The Act further provided for a Joint 
Land Tenure Advisory Board of two Indian and two £ iropean 
members, A third Europeon was to Act as the Chairman of the 
Board. The Board was authorised to grant permits in certain 
Controlled areas. The Orange Free State and the Cape Province 
were excluded from the operation of Ghetto Act. But in 1946 
there were barely a dozen Indians in the Orange Free State and 
Indians are barred by immigration laws from entering and living 
therein. The exclusion of the Orange Free State from the operation of 
the Act therefore meant nothing. As to the Capa Province, it may 
be noted.that it has a comparatively small Indian populalion^^ and 
imraigrational prohibition against their entry into the Province keeps 
down their number effectively. 

The Act granted communal franchise to Indians. Indians, 
who— 

(a) were Uniou nationals and over 21 years, 

(b) bad passed the sixth efaudard or its equivalent and 

(c) had an annual income of £84 or more or owned immovable 

property of the miuimnm value of £250 
were to elect two Eurpean members to the Senate (Upper House) 
and three Eurpean members to the House of Assembly of the Union 
Parliament. Indians in Natal, who fulfilled the above conditions, 
were to return two Indian members to the Natal Provincial Council. 
The Indiana were, however, given no representation in the Transvaal 
Provincial dnuncil. 

The Ghetto Act marked “ the culmination of the discriminatory 
pjlicy of the Union of South Africa against Indiana and other Asiaus 
which has been practised over the last half a century or so. It (gave) 
permanent recognition to the principle of segregation of Asians, which 
has been opposed by the Indian Community and the Indian Govern¬ 
ment*’ ** for more than a quarter of a century. 

The Ghetto Act was in many respects more objectionable than 
the Pegging Act (1943) which it replaced. Let us illustrate. In 
the first place, the Pegging Act was applicable only to Durban, 

“ Ttww w«w 2334189 in South Afrion In lOtfi. They wne ^ , 

folbwi—(«) 998419. (t>) The Tran87.605. (c) The Cepe ProWiio»-.^;|||': 

eoA (8) TIm Orange 1?Uto->14. ' , 

** Spotlight on South Africa ^bliebed by ihe Oowrnmwit of 
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w^reas t^ Gbetto Act was to apply not only to the whole of Natal, 
bat” to the Transvaal as well. Secondly, the Pegging Act was ap¬ 
plicable only to residential land in urban ureas; bat the Ghetto Act 
was to apply to all kinds of land inclnding agricaltural land in rural 
as well as urban areas. Legislation before 1946 had aimed at 
controlling occupation of land by Indians; but the Ghetto Act went 
farther and sought to regulate acquisition as well as occupation of 
land by the Indians. Kondapi sums up the effects of the Ghetto 
Act in the following words : “By thus laying the axe on the elemen¬ 
tary right of Indians lo inherit, acquire and occupy property any¬ 
where they like, the Act annibilated the basic rights enjoyed by 
Indians for over 80 years and condemned them to economic servitude. 
As regards the franchise provisions, the Act offered communal fran- 
chise after infliction on them (Indians) a statutory racia) stigma 
(Indians to be rep)e8ented by Europeans in both houses of the Union 
Parliament) which no franchise could alter” 

The land tenure provisions of the Ghetto Act laid down that 
all transfers of land between Asians and non-Asians except in the 
‘Exempted Areas’ of Natal and the Tiansvaal were illegal. No 
Asian could borrow on his property in a ‘Controlled Area’ more 
than 50 per cent of its value. Mortgage bonds in force at tbe time 
'of the passing of the Act were however not to be affected by this 
provision. It was apprehended—and the apprehension was only 
natural—that in the long run Asians would have to sell their proper¬ 
ties in the “Controlled Areas* to Europeans. 

The Cape Town Agreements of 1927 and 1932 were treated as 
mere scraps of paper by tbe authors of the Ghetto Act, which was a 
negation of the basic principles of the Agreements. It was, in short, 
“tbe culmination of the South African European lacial aggression 
against Indians and AFians.” 

Feelings ran high on both shores of tbe Indian ocean. Events 
nioved fast. The Government of India terminated tbe Indo-South 
Afrkwi T^ade Agreement. Trade relations between tbe two conn- 
hries Were severed. The Indian High Commissioner in South Africa 
Joo® 13»1946, Indians in South Africa began 
paasive Instance against the Ghetto Act and a batch of Indian 
womw from the Transvaal entered Natal without permits. The 
"Indian Qb|edtion to the Ghetto Act was based on the following grounds, 
^ong ot^rs^ 

* Iiidiui Ow»MSi 1988.1949, p. 97i. 
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{«) It Abrogated the Gape Town Agreement 4f 1997 arbitanljr 
and nnilaterally. 

(««) It extended anti-Asian segregation laws for the first time 
throoghont Katal and the Old Transvaal Bepublic. 

(Hi) It threatened to reduce the Indian community to economic 
serfdom. 

(it) It would destroy '‘whatever incentive there might have 
been in Natal to improve the living conditions of Indians, especially 
in Urban areas** as it had already done in the Transvaal; because 
of the neglect of non-European interests by municipal authorities. 

(e) It reduced the Indians to a position of racial inferiority 
and subordination to the Europeans in all respects and for all time to 
come. India was on the verge of independence in 1946. Hence 
the Act was regarded as “a humiliation and a cause of provocation 
to India’*, 

(ri) It closed to the Indians all avenues of advancement that 
had been gradually opening to them and was, therefore, sure to deprive 
the younger generation of Indians of all hopes for the future. 

(dU) The limited and small communal franchise representation 
gianted to the Indians under the Act would serve no useful purpose 
whatever. 

(vni) The Act was self-contradictory—it did not recognise the 
right of India to intervene formally on behalf of Indians in the Union 
of South Africa; but the right of equal citizenship was denied to 
them on the ground that they were Indians. 

(ix) The Act emphasized the colour bar, intensified race hatred, 
threatended internal security and endangered world-peace “by aligning 
peoples in terms of white uud non white—the one differentiation 
that can never be altered’*. 

The Government of India lodged a formal complaint to the 
United Nations against the Ghetto Act on the ground that it (the 
Act) was the “culmination of racial discrimioation against Indians 
in South Africa”. The situation created by the Act, the Government 
of India contended, was likely to impair friendly relations between 
two pnembera—India and the Union of South Africa—-of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General of the United Nations was requested 
to place the oompalint of India before the General Assembly, which 
was scheduled to meet on October 23,1946. 

* Vide SpoUight on Steuth Afrjc» (publisbeJ by the Qovl. of India), pp. 16-tf, 
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PisaiTe ri^^ktance by the Indians, lannohed in d’nne, ocmtinnsd in 

the mean while. The movement took the form of peacefnl ooonp^tion 

of land in hon<Exempted areas by Indians in violation of the Ghetto 

Act. The resisters were arrested under ths Riotons Assembly ^t. 

<» _ 

In all, nearly 2,800 Indians—^men and women—Europeans and* 

Africans, courted imprisonment. Eminent Indians like Dr. Ynsof 

Mahomed Dadoo, President of the Transvaal Indian Congress, Dr. 

G. M. Naicker, President of the Natal Indian Congress, Shorabjee 

Bustomjee, an eX'President of the South African Indian Congress, 

Dr Kaiebal Gooman, a leader of the Indian Women's Association, 

among others, were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The 

Europeans had recourse to hooliganism to crush the movement. The 

camps of the ‘Satyagrahis* were raided during the night, ropes of 

tents were cut and tents removed or set hre to, camps were pulled 

down, blankets, taken away and women 'aatyagrahis', kicked. An 

Indian Police Constable of Durban Krishnaswamy Pillay was brutally 

assaulted in the public street by a gang of European hooligans. 

Piliay was removed to the hospital where he succumbed to his 

injuries®*. Repression and hooliganism notwithstanding, the Indians 

remained firm in their resolve to resist the Ghetto Act. 

The Europeans were furious. They thought of breaking the 
morale of Indians with ecouomic weapons. An organised campaign 
to boycott Indian traders and to refuse employment to Indians in 
European firms was launched by the Europeans. Confined in the 
beginning to the Transvaal in the main, the movement spread before 
long to certain areas of Natal as well. Boycott Committees were 
formed in many places. A meeting of the Europeans at Pei&rshurg 
on February 10th, 1947, resolved to boycott Indian traders. Euro< 
pean customers of Indian stores and European girls working in Indian 
establishments were to be "tarred and feathered.*’ Similar meetings 
were organised in other places. The First Indian Boycott Congress 
met at Vereeniging in March, 1947. A boycott meeting of Europeans 
in Ermelo (Transvaal) Town Hall issued an appeal to'European parents 
to 4eem it a personal duty "to instil anti-Asiatic sentiments into (their) 
children and to emphasize to them that it is a downright disgrace to 
hkde vHth, or to be seen in or near an Indian Store". A systematic 
boj^tt of Indian trade in the Western Transvaal began at the same 
time.' Epro^an patrons of Indian stores were waylaid, 'fined'and 
•intimidated. Two months later, in May, 1947, a Congress of the 
« 

** SatyMtrsba io Rootti Afriea—Artiolo by Swsmi Bhswaai Dajai ia the Modem 
Beview iCMoolta}, Sef^tember, 1946. 
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• Suntli African Protection Movement (Inditm Boycott Movement) 
adopted a Coostitation, which aimed at; 

(a) Protecting ‘'Western Civilization in South Africa a^inst 
Oriental undermining and domination”; • 

• (6) ending “all Indian immigration into South Africa” and 

(e) elimination of "Indians from the economic life of South 
Africa”. 

Betaliatory action was proposed against the European custoraora 
and employees of Indian Stores. Many contributed liberally to the 
funds collected for conducting the boycott campaign. The boycott 
proved very effective at one stage. Intimidation, blackmail and 
coercion were freely resorted to to make the boycott a success. A 
European farmer, who had voted in a meeting against the boycott, 
was waylaid and manhandled. 

Some responsible commercial and political organisations and 
individual Europeans condemned the anti-Indian boycott movement 
in strong terms. They requested the Government to take counter¬ 
measures. The boycotters took the law in their ovn hands in not a 
few cases. The Government, however, remained a passive, if not 
sympathetic, spectator. In reply to a question in the Union Parlia¬ 
ment, the Minister of Economic Development said that the boycott 
of Indian traders in South Africa was not a matter with which the 
Government was concerneiF®. Mr. H. G. Lawrence, Minister of the 
Interior, characterised "the (Indian) passive resisters as dupes and 
pawns and their leaders as foreign ideologists”*'. 

Heavy odds notwithstanding, the Indian resistance campaign 
continned till June, 1948, when the Joint Passive Kesistance Council 
of the Natal and the Transvaal Indian Congresses decided to suspend 
passive resistance temporarily pending an interview with Dr. D. P. 
Malan, who had just stepped into the shoes of Field-Marshal Smuts 
as the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. P. S. Joshi 
observes that a new phase of the Passive Hessistance Campaign had 
begun in January with the crossing of borders in violation of the 1913 
Immigrants Regulation Act**. This however was no new develop¬ 
ment.^ The struggle had in fact begun with the violation of the said 
Act when on June 13, 1946, a batch of Indian women from the 
Transvaal had entered Natal without permits. 

** Oar Coontrynjen Abroad by Kumari Mukul Mukberjee, pp. 303-209. 

Tb« Stroggla for Equality by P. 9. Jothi, pp. 292-203. 

« Ibid, p. 999. 
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The United Nations bad in the mean while taken into rcmsidera* 
tion Indian complaint against the Union of South Africa and given its 
verdict thereon. The Joint Legal and Political Uommittee of the 
United Nations Assembly adopted by 24 votes to 19 a French-Mexican 
proposal asking the Governments concerned to report at the nexf' 
session of the Assembly on the measures adopted by them to settle 
their dispute about the treatment of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa. The General Assembly accepted the proposal by the requisite 
two thirds majority. 32 voted for and 15, against the proposal. 

The Union Government have, however, refused to listen to the 
counsels of reason and moderation so far. Of this more anon. 


(Concluded) 



A STUDY ON THE ETERNITY OF SOUND 


Gopiea Moham Bhattagharta 

Speculation on the eternal nature ur otherwise of words are highly 
important in view of the fact that they are directly related to the 
problem pf God. The Mimamsakas who are generally known to be 
atheists ' have elaborately dealt with the eternal nature of words and 
sought to establish the intrinsic validity of the Vedas. The implica> 
tion of the Mimamsa theory of the eternality of sound leads to the 
denial of God as the author of the Vedas. The Naiyayikas on the 
otb r hand have fully demonstrated the transient nature of words and 
the Ved^as have been regarded by them as the creation of the Supreme 
Lord along with the creation of other ephemeral objects. The 
Grammarians have also declared in unequivocal terms that the words 
are of eternal nature *. Now all the philosophers agree on the point 
that the Vedas are nothing but the collection of words.® Acarya 
Udayana furnishes us with a logical and clear definition of the Vedas. 
He says that each and every word cannot be called ‘Vedic’ because 
words used by common people are not Vedic. So also Manusamhita 
and Yajnavalkya-sambitas are not regarded as the Vedas though 
they point to transcendent objects and direct the path leading to 
virtue. Thus Udayana declares that the Vedas are the collection 
of words the source of which lies always beyond the range 
of valid cognition and which have been accepted as authority by the 
wise.® It is apparent, therefore, that all the contesting partier agree 
on the point that the Vedas partake of the nature of sound. liis,* 
therefmw, expected that the exact nature of a word should be first 
determined before we advert to the problem of the authorship of the 
Vedas. 


* Dr. P. S&atri in bis lotroduetion to Pfirramiaiftthsi ssfutes the popular belief. 

Vide also Pnkarepapafieik& br dilkanatha and Vaidikeivaral^ paramaHmi^ikaf} 
punaratntikam anuguipa eva MSuamajodava, p. 171. 

* It should be however noted that the position of the Mlmiihsists is entirely different 
from* that of the Otammariane. The former believe in the eternity of sound fvsrnftnityet*- 
vSdio) while the latter agree with the Nalyiyikas in regarding sound as on ephsmeral entity. 
The Grammaiiane bold that 8pho|a an eternal and tronsoendeatal entity must be postnlated, 
ainoe a word which consista of fleeting aounde can never convay its meaning. &nce the 
fftamomrian Palafljall in hie VyikarapsmohabbAfya desonbes word as eternal and aoB« 
eternni (llabdonHya^ Ehryaica'Paipaei Abnika). 

* Veda, dabdena evldan dtbdarSdir vivakfUah—&»flkara's CommwtSty on'ft*' 
ttafidalmpanivat. 

f Eusan&fijali, Chap. II. 
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The MiinamsakaB emphaticalJy refute the theory of 6osmio 
erdutioii. The Universe has no beginning in time, no.origincaa 
be traced of the currency of language. People have been acquainted 
with meanings of words through usage of senior experienced persons. 
Conversation and social intercourse strengthen one's knowledge 
about the meaning of a word. Carrying the process farther backward 
the Mlmathsakas are led to conclude that these words are beginning- 
less in time ever since the objects which are signified by words have 
come to light. Consequently words and their denotative potency can¬ 
not but be regarded as eternal entity. 

Words reveal their meaning to us through couventions. A body 
is ignorant of the meaning of the woid ‘Cow’. The senior person 
commands the junior one to fetch the cow and also to bind the horse. 
The boy notices the course of action of fetching and binding and 
thereby comes to understand the sense of the terra. The Minfirhsakaa 
think that unless words are eternal it would have disappeared and 
consequently could not communicate its meaning. A word consists 
of BO many letters. If the first letter be transient, so also the second, 
the combination of the first word with the second would not have 
been possible and thus the ascertainment of meaning would have 
beeaan impossibility. 

Moreover, the Mimamsakas contend, words would cease to be a 
valid source of knowledge. Validity of knowledge consists in couative 
satisfaction (pravfttisamartbya).* If the word would disappear 
immediately after its utterance it would have lost all pragmatic effi¬ 
ciency and rendered itself barren. 

But a question may pertinently arise in this connexion. If the 
words are eternal why are not they always present to our conscious* 
ness? The question can be answered by an analysis of the Mimamsa 
view of vervai cognition. To them, all words are eternally existent. 
But they need the help of certain auxiliary agency that presents them 
to our consciousness. This agency inheres in the person who 
puts forth the effort. Prabbakara says that the mental activity 
of the speaker stirs op the internal organs, air comes out and 
the manifestation of sound possible which is already existent, 
l^e l^^cians would rather hold that this effort on the part of’ the 

I 

a 

' ^ lAAttn koowleJge b<) ' tbe kaowlei|{fl of aa uokaown oai ml 

obi«et-' iPraisi ca ajflatatattTSrtbaifiiDatn—Mioamejodaya. p.8). Bat th* FrSbliftkataa take 
“tatirvarlba” aad prefer to diipeoM with it. Sioce according to them 
there ie no flUw oogoitioa. The Bbdttaa bowever, inolnde tbe terai ‘'tattv&rtba” to esclnde 
invalid cogaiticq} from i^e da^tlioii of Prami.* 
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. i|)eftk«r ii the imuse of th« word whereas the Mimaiiis&kaa xnu&tam 
tliat it is only manifestive agency of an ever existing' word. 

The Bb&t|a MimimsakaB maintain that sounds are eternal since 
its locus is eternal. It is co-extensive with kkSda and is thus 
*ubiqnitous. But sound is not apprehended everywhere, for the reason 
that its perceptibility depends upon the presence of an agent which 
serves the purpose of revealing the sound. Impact of two tangible 
bodies or wind on the vocal organ thrown by the internal organic 
pressure or sometimes disjunction serves as the condition of revealing 
of sound.’ 

The revealing theory of sound has not infrequently been illustra¬ 
ted from the facts of onr daily life. Sadden flash of lightning 
reveals the object nearby which did not come under the ken of 
perception in the past nor would it come in future. The object 
remains merged in deep darkness so that ii is not cognisable by the 
sense organ. The Mlmaihsaka posits that sound also remains covered 
by the etherio plane. Like the lamp dhvani also disperses the 
obstacle and thereby reveals the sound and gives incentive to the 
sound receiving faculty of the ear-cavity. As soon as dhvani recedes 
perception of sound comes lo a stand-still,® 

The Mimarhsakas further urge that elernality of sound is 
established by presarnptiou (arthapatti) which, according to them 
constitutes the instrument of valid cognition. Presumption is an 
independent source of knowledge. That rather should be assumed 
which does not hinder the smooth understanding of the meaning of 
a word or sentence.' The main objective to which a word is meant 
for, is the proper understanding of its meaning. But if the word is 
transitory it cannot yield any meaning. Proper understanding of 
the meaning follows from the cognition of syntactical relation between 
words and their meaning. But if they are regarded as momentary 
or vanish away after two moments then they fail to reveal the sense. 
And if even on hearing a word its meaning remains non-apprehended 
thm the word loses its potency, why then any attempt for using the 
word would be made? It is thus proper to assume that all words 
are eternally existent. 


1 €sbd»ip bodhayiturp vKvaTlyiisaipjoaa-TibbSg&varabbyata 
tayodca irotras3tpskiraav&r& fobd&bbiTyafiiaksta- . 
Navavtv^dca, p. (Madras Univbrsily Publieatu)n>. 
Fide aiao—dttbarabfaftfya oo MftD&iiisa SQtea 1.1.18. 

* Mbnftihaa SUtoa 1.1.13. 

* 8a dbattDO* bhf upagaBtayya yah pradhaoam aa vadhate 
6ik^Taittiki~8abaaai4yatadliilnnnai 81.840. 
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it locus diSerent from tha4) of the reveled. It is no good saying 
that mutual contact in theiro cases, is not at all essential ctt in that 
case all sound of harp far and near would have been predominated 
by that of the drum. But such an assumption is opposed to the 
verdict of our experience. That sound of harp which has come *to 
be closely associated with the sound of drum has the chance of being 
predominated and none else.^ The Mimamsakas may however 
contend that each sound is not co-existent with its revealer. Sound 
is an ubiquitous entity. So not a single instance of the absence of 
contact can be detected. But to this we may reply that then each 
and every sound is liable to be manifested by any and every agent. 
No hard and fast rule could be promulgated with regard to such 
agency. 

We have already discussed the view that diversity in apprehen¬ 
sion gurantees diversity in object. Acuteness and dullness cf sound 
are not fortuitous, they are not accidental properties but constitute 
the real essence of the object.® 

The Mimamsakas, as we have already seen, hold that sound is 
eternal and is made manifested by the impact of at least two tangible 
bodies. Now the Mimatnsakas have to admit that sound occupies 
the space ever prior to its manifestation But no such pre-existing 
sound is apprehended by means of an instrument of cognition. The 
opponent may reply that such non-perception results from the presence 
of the obstructing agent. But, in fact, we find no obstructing agent 
which renders the apprehension of sound impossible. Thus non- 
cognition informs us of the absence of that object. Anupalabdhi 
informs us the absence of a thing which if it were present, could be 
perceived. So the non-existence of sound prior to its manifeststion 
could be proved by this negative judgment. Utterance serves as the 
manifesting agent and sound is heard only when it is uttered leads 
us to conclude that sound was non-existent prior to its utterance 
and also ceases to exist when it does not come under the ken of 
olfactory perception *. 

Uddyotakara's dialectics remind us of the process adopted by 
th^' Neologioians. He puts his syllogistic arguments in the following 
iSound is non-eternal since it is a quality and is perceived 
by 'onr' senses like cognition (buddbivat). Secondly non pervasiveness 
and)Doa*^e^emity are copcomitant. Pleasure inheres in sou! uid is 

i 804-6. 

3' |•bd■t»v•I}t aa bhaktOcfta—K.V. oa 3.2.17. 

I IMya sum on 3.3.18. 
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ibsslf D(Hi>p6rvftsi7e in character. Sound inheres • in uon-pervasive, 
Bubsianoe i.&. SkS4a.*. Thus it is nou-eternai. Pervasiveness is 
oo-extensive with eternity. But no sane man can assert the pervasive 
character of sound 

, As regards the contention that no cause of the destruction of 
sound is .seen to exist, it only betrays hasty assumption and slipshod 
thinking. Does the Mimamsaka mean by such contention that 
non-perception informs us of the absence of any such cause of des¬ 
truction? Or does he mean by anupalabdhi non-coguition in 
general ? But the Bha^^as mean by unupcdahdhi non-cognition 
in general. We agree with the Mimamsaka in holding that 
perception does not guarantee the existence of such cause but 
we fail to understand how the absence of inference can be posited.^ 
Syllogistic reasoning becomes possible only when we assert the theory 
of sound series. The sound series is based upon a prior assumption 
that sound is an effect. The first sound produces the second, the 
second produces the third and so on, the last sound iustance meets 
decay by its antecedent sound. A product is subject to destruction. 
Sound is such an entity. So it must have a destroyer. 

The objection of the MImamsakas to the transient nature of sound 
as advocated by the Nyaya-Vai^sika, the Bankhya, the Jaina and 
the Buddhist, is that it does not satisfactorily explain the phenomenon 
of recognition (pratyabhijna). liecognition would turn into a myth 
in a doctrine of non-eternity of sound. The MImamsakas have made 
capital out of this phenomenon. The Grammarian also seeks to 
prove the eternity of sound on the same principle.* Were it really 
the case MImamsaka’s objection would be unanswerable. But 
Jayanta shows that recognition arises due to the sameness (SddrSya) 
of its objects t Becognition does not always guarantee the identity 
of (die object in question. Sometimes recognition arises erroneously 
and this error is due to the non-discrimination of diversity in their 
nature. We overlook the diversity and take into account tbe resem¬ 
blance which appears vivid. Tbe cognition of silver in a nacre pearl 
is a piece of erroneous knowledge. So also in the case of recognition 

* tDlw SSnkbya, however, holds that roimd Inbeies ia its materisl oaass t.s. bell sttd not 
in iklUa^ 

> Nyiya V&rtUka on 2 2.21. 

• Pethim a seotiim of thinkws of tbe Nyaya-Vaifiejika School did not aubictibe to the 
view that the eansa of the destroetioa cif sound comes "under the ken of our percepUi^ 
DdaViilaialiisKoBHmafljaJi (Chap. II) prewntsa smashing ooslaoght on the logio bmlt 
by m» seoiiott of Philosophers with his penetrating logical insight. * 

* KIgeia—Vaiyikarasasiddh&nta niafijn9&, 

i iJwJajBasalw hold the same view. Fi* AkalaAka-NySyaviaifoaya-Ea^^ 
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of BODod (e.g., this ia tliat 'ga') vre have a phenomenoD of reoogoition. 
entirelj based on the non'discernment of the intrinsic divirwty in 
real words. So doubt may arise as to the nature of this entmoons 
knowledge in the form whether it arises doe to semblance or identity. 
Moreover, the Mimamsakas in order to satisfy a critic most have *to 
prove definitely that recognition unaccompanied by any means of 
knowledge is alone able to prove the eternaUty of sound. Criterion 
of truth consists in the capacity to bring to light the real nature of 
things (aithaprakaiakaiva). The older Naiyayika holds the pragmatic 
theory of troth. A valid cognition is that which leads to successful 
action.* Beasoning (tarka) can only remove doubt. The obstacle 
which stands in the way of manifestation of the object can only be 
removed with the help of reasoning. Reasoning facilitate the know¬ 
ledge of the probandum. But the Mimamsakas have not succeeded 
in adducing a reasoning in order to remove this doubt. •> 

It is interesting to note that the neologicians obeerue that re¬ 
cognition does not come in conflict with eternal and identical nature 
of its object. Identity of the object and the appearance of recognition 
are not even diametrically opposed. One does not exclude other. 
They trace diversity of objects in the absence of knowledge of diversity 
in the object recognition to the identity of the object. But when 
both diversity and recognition are true, similarity serves as the object 
(visaya) of recognition * Uddyotakara and [ other old logicians assert 
the falsity of recognition in such cases. But do we find any sufficient 
ground to discard the validity of such instances of recognition? 
Perhaps Vardhamana realises the weakness of his predecessors and 
therefore does not subscribe to the view, as be declares in on un¬ 
mistakable language that recognition in such cases are not invalid.* 
Thus Ganged and his illustrious son Vardhamana carry the arguments 
of Uddyotakara and Jayanta to more logical precision. 

The Mimamsakas further contend that if semblance serves as 
the object of recognition, the recognition would have been in the 
form*—“This word resembles that word”. To this Gangers replies 
Ibat in common parlance we often make such identical statements 
thot^h we have the knowledge of diversity.* But Dinakara Bba^ta 


^ Tbs Neo-Iogiciani however, do not subaoribe to the view. They posit ^e Theory 
of Aoeardsooe. 

^ ovsties hhede hhftinn:.&ne pratyabhijfi&y&t aalitiystvam vtaayo oa vyeltt|Rahbedali— 
tatlviBiiitiBtiii, p. 4<7. * 


oa tajj&tiyat&vi^ayindi—Binkhyapravacanabhafy a on Stitra, S, TUI. 
'‘M.tivip^Stakalpanat’ -Upisk&n on 2nd November, 1BS7 
* M eeanayorekaib hbrama eto.,—Eu-PrakUa p. 264. 

4 ’IBMrwdnAaSTtift ^l?. 
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in Ms HyigFMtddbintamakt6vati*pn^S4ft offers a m>t6 pli^u^le soM- 
iioia. He tsers 9iat wh^ the piece of knowledge in recognition is 
determioei by the relating universal (i.e., 'ga’ qua *'ga'*nes8) recogoi* 
tion Mises out of semblance. But when no such universal Seizes in 
our nnod, we completely identify the two objects of cognition and 
reoognitk»u^ 

Eanada bas pointed out that sound is characterised by an initial 
difference with etM'oal entity. When we have an auditory perception 
of sound but the speaker remains out of our sight, we infer the 
presence of the speaker from the speech^sound. But this inference 
becomes in explicable on the Mim&msa theory. Light serves as the 
manifesting agent of the agent of the jar. But the perception of jar 
does iK^ guarantee the existence of light. The existence of jar is inde¬ 
pendent of manifesting agent i e. the light. The jar is !i<^ comxjtnitaot 
with light. But the existence of the speaker logically follows 
from the perception of audible speech-sound. The MTmaqisakBs fail 
to explain this phenomenon of logical ai^cialion. The Nyaya 
theory transpires to be more logical and cmrforming to reason when 
he holds sound as the product of the contact of vocal organs.” 

The Mimamsakas have sought to justify the identity of the object 
by means of recognition. To them, the act of recognition involves 
the identity of the objec*.. But when we say “ These are those 
paddies ” we are certainly aware of the fact that these paddies didsf 
from those. Inspite of this difference the act of recognition takes 
place. The logicians realized this situation and therefore posited that 
their nature of being under the same class serves as the condition of 
recognition.” 

To sum up We have seen that Jayanta's argnments have been 
directed into the channels carved out by Vatsayana and Uddyotakara. 
Bat Udayana's dissertation on the problem abounds in original 
reflections strictly logical and technical. In adjudging his contribu¬ 
tion a restatement of the same argnments, we are afraid, may incar. 
So it seems better to refrain from adverting on those subtle technical¬ 
ities. 


TbB SaillKHXA VIEW 

The Saflkbya also does not subscribe to the view of eternality of 
BOtttid olid the manifestation theory. But the trend of argument^ 

1 DiSAkatl pp. 100.101. 

» satia 9. 2 27. . , , ;. 

* IbttuvlaiAa Tsrkangttf •tfapiplMiUjkS P. w 
Alto, Hjayamafijori, p 905. 
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goes to ik&t^ey repudiate the theo^z^ on the groapd of tii«r 
{Hin’.er asstunplion of the theory of Satlc&ryavada. 'Diiis Vi/ftan Tik^e 
is hie contmeDtary oo the S. Sutra (S. P. Bb.) asserts that what the 
MimamsakaB adverts to is nothiog but the assumptiou of SatkErya- 
vSda (theory of the pre existence of the effect^staff in the cause^staff) 
what the MimEinsakas call 'manifestatioD' (abhivyakti) is nothing but 
a mere transformation which coincides with the Sa&khya theory of 
ParinEma. Thus the Mimanisakas, the Sankhya contends, does not add 
anything new.^ The Sankhya seems to have entirely missed the point 
nihen he charged the Mimamsaka^s conception with flagrant Siddha- 
sddbano (establishment of that which has been already established).. 
What the Mimimsaka is seeking to impress upon is based on their 
own metaphysics. He never advocates the theory of Satkaryavada. To 
him every object is not a transformation of its piror stage. So the 
charge of the SEnkhya, so far as this point is concerned, does not 
necessarily relate to the Mimamsaka's position. Such a taxation has 
got little or no bearing on the Mlmamsakas. Again Sankhya theory 
of Satkaryavada proposes to establish the pre-existence of the effect 
in the cause and the cause is transformed into the state of effect. 
Thus the proponnders of the theory of Parinomavada believe in 
evolution as the substantial mutation. Jar is the transformation of 
clay. But when the Mfmamsakas declare sound which comes in 
contact with our ear-cavity to be manifested, he does not necessarily 
mean that effect-sound is the substantial mutated form of its causes. 
Ether {akdia) and other factors is the cause of sound, certainly they 
are not the cause transmuted. Thus the two views substantially 
differ. Thus it is probable that the Mimamsa theory has run th$ 
risk of misrepresentation at the bands of the Sankhya. We hesitate 
to ascribe the Sankhya interpretation to the Mimamsaka’s theory of 
manifestation of sound. It is a great misfortune indeed that such a 
misrepresentation should originate from the pen of a great advocate 
of a school of thought with a view to imposing his own pet thesis on a 
great thinker like Sahara or Kumarila. The Dialectic should always be 
kepit free from any initial bias or preconceived opinion. Hence the 
iti^ommiis of the Mimadisaka should be viewed from proper perspec* 
tiye. And we have shown that the Naiyayikas have untir in gly 
Vexaoai] 90 d ;Wi1ii thie same outlook which befits a philosophic enquirw. 

tbo pet iheory of j;he MimEipsakas are not without any other 
‘ adbermil^. Tbi? mnch^deliberated question has found favour with 

^ tidrfa ni^Mip 0» BSmkiryiQlm ever! a*ddhsilldbSaftm, BbUya oo RAlikliy* 

Satrft 6 , 60 , : „ . ' 
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the 0r»tnmamit8 also, whose eostribotion in the domun of pbilo* 
BOf^dcd specnlatios is so less worth-giturding. The Pbiloiiopher> 
Grammarian Bhar^faarim his Yakyapadlya has made oat that the 
world has evoWed oat of the eternal Logos * (dabdatattva). Bat the 
Grammuians {vooeed in a different way from the MlmStpsakas and 
the Vedantins. The Yedantins are no less adherent of the eternality 
of sound. But the difference lies in the very root. The Grammarian 
boldly asserts that the phenomenal world has sprang oat not from the 
articulate sound but from SphoUi, the eternal unit of speech. This 
traneendental sound is manifested by Dhvani or andible sound. 
Sankara * and the Sankhya* (though they do not uphold the eternality 
of sound) declare this spho^ of the Grammarians as uowarranted 
assumptions. 

Pataiijali the author of Mahabhasya has made a strong plea in 
favour *01 the eternality of sound (nityasca ^bdah) and uses almost 
the same epithets which are used by the Yedantins to signify 
Brahman e.g. Kutastha (Subtle), avikari (without modification) etc. 
He justifies his position dialectically and from the facts of our every 
day life.* 

Punyaraja * in his commentary on the Yakyapadiya observes that 
inability to trace the origin of sound forces one to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that non-eternality of sound is a creation of one’s fancy. 

Thus, in fine, it may be observed that we have shown how the 
problem of eternity of sound has provoked energetic disenssions and 
how the ancient Indian thinkers were enthusiast in logical specula¬ 
tion and a proper evaluation of the problem is an indispensable 
propedeutic in setting up the firm citadel of Nyaya-Vaii£efika theism. 


» Vik-l. 1. 

* Ssulcftrftbh&fjt cn B.S. 1. 3 28. 

* S&fikbya Siitrs Chap. 5. 8Qtra 67-68, 
4 Bee UahibbS^ya—Abpika. 

* Com. on VSk. 1. 2. 8. 



KEATS’ VIEW OF BEAUTY 

Pbavas Jivan Ohaudhuby, M.A., M.Sc., ,D.Phil, 

Professor of Philosof^ijf, Presidency College, Calcutta 

1. Beauty and Truth : 

Instead of taking the rhetorical trope of Keats, “Beauty is 
Truth, Titith Beauty” at its face value and declaring it as a gem of 
wisdom we would do well if we enquired into the i)oints of similarity 
between these two concepts which (points) impressed the pjet so much 
that he fused them (the concepts) in his imagination and broke into 
that excellent equation much as Shakespeare's “Frailty, thy name is 
woman”. The vision of things under the aspect of eternity, is the 
principal motive of the poem (Ode to the Grecian Urn) ending with 
that moral. This vision is beautiful in the sense of apjiealing to the 
mind that resents and loves to escape the change and haste of ravaging 
time and to brood in quiet amongst the essential forms of things, of 
objects of perception and feelings, that do not change. It is only they 
that resist time and change and the portrayals on the Grecian Urn 
represent them. The um is beautiful to Keats not because of the 
sensuous qualities, w'hich only serve as signs for the essences they point 
to or mean, but because of the latter meanings. This quality of art 
to defy tempomrlity is a condition of its beauty as it is exquisitely 
restful to the mind that seeks quiescence in aesthetic contemplation. 
But here beauty is akin to truth for the latter also gives us the essences 
of things and quietens the mind. But they are not identical, for truth 
is conceptual or intellectual to be approached in a rational manner, 
even for Keats, as we shall presently see, while beauty is intuitive. 
What Keats really means by that rhetorical piece is, therefore, that 
beauty and truth have much that is common between them, so much so 
that beauty may be a criterion of truth. But a criterion for a thing is 
dibtmct from its'essence. When Keats says on another occasion that 
“what imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth,* or again, “I never 
can feel certain of any truth but from a clear perception of its 
beaU^“,® he holds beauty to be a test of truth, not its meaning, seeing 
here in beauty its quality of seizing the imagination by its power of 
^larmony uf giving it a* feeling of certainty regarding the object. 
TJrutli. iso has this characteristic and it is only vicious or abstract 
inteUectuafisoi &at denies this and that is implicitly criticised by 
'Keats in these paes^es- Bnt truth for that reason is not intuitive in ' 
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ibe aense. that it ocn&ea a» a flash aod is self-aviflent. A true idea or. 
{Hiztoiple is a concrete one, {(»med through observation and reasonk^ 
(tbe £oxzn» yi^ding data and tbe lat^ relating ibem). and its percepr 
tool and rational elements form its body making it a hannonioas whole 
while we think of it clearly and adequately, and the mind naturally 
accepts it. It does not exist as an abstraction, nor as neutral with 
respect to our belief. But to grant this is not to allow that truth 
consists in harmony and self-evidence, for these are not the only ot 
sufficient criteria of truth, and certainly truth does not mean this. The 
appearance of beauty in any ostensibly known object by virtue of its 
harmony is a sign of its truth but from this it does not follow that 
beauty is truth. When Keats wonders “how anything can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning” and yearns for “a life of sensations 
rather than of Thought * ”, he merely wonders and does not positively 
assert that conceptual knowledge, that implies patient observation and 
reasoning, is false.* 

That he had a notion of truth as intellectual and more valuable 
than the experience of beauty is seen from many of his utterances in 
prose and verse. He regrets that “the prize, high reason” will never 
be his award and consoles himself by the thought tliat beauty is simple 
and satisfying while philosophy “spoils the singing of the 
Nightingale”,® and that though he has no knowledge “yet the evening 
•listens”.* Beauty for Keats was not so easy an affair later on when it 
was bom of pain, as that of Moneta’s face (in the second HyperionY and 
as a dying companion of melancholy (Ode to Melancholy).* Yet if was 
not beyond his powers of comprehension like philosophical truth. 
Again, poetiy is “ not so fine a thing as philosophy —tor the same reason 
that an eagle is not as fine a thing as truth”, poetry is instinctive and 
does not care either for truth or mortality,!^ a poet a street-fight, is 
appealing, so also are our reasonings, "though erroneous”, to an 
angel.* No, Keats must not (he says) neglect philosophy though it ia 
hard to master and though poetry is his principal love and vocation; 
he will ask Hazlitt : “in about a year’s time the best metaphysical 
road” he can take;** he has been “hovering for some years between an 
exquisite sense of luxuriousness and a love for philosophy” and he 
must turn all his soul to the latter.** Of course, this philosophy, must 
not be dogmatic, “the only means of strengthening one’s intellect as 
to make up one’s mind about nothing, to let the mind be a thorough¬ 
fare of all thoughts”.** And it must not bs abstract and external but 
should be “proved upon our pulses”** for “nothing can become real* 
till it is e^qierienced”,** These are but sound maxims •whkdjt rfv 
j^iloBOpher will own ooift, but this does not inoain 
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phil(Moph 7 08 a ratioBal discipline shooid Hqnidi^ itseH aad naldi. 
truth, through visioiis and flashes, or through an unxefleetiTe 
Buhniission of the mind to the heart like poetry as some people think. 
Philosophy to be based on experience need not be wholly an apprehen¬ 
sion as ot the particular sense-qualities or of the visions in a mystical. 
trance, neither of which apprehensions constitute, knowledge, wha:e 
concepts unifying a mass of sensible data are involved. Philosophy to 
be experientially based requires that it must not be mere airy speculation 
but raised on the data of direct apprehension, and, so, its general 
concepts, instead of being abstract or empty, have a solid background 
of sensuous particulars represented and held together by them. The 
concepts of love and war, for instance, are adequately known so far as 
they bring before the mind all the experiences that they severally 
represent, and no concept, that does not have a referential basis in 
experience, is to be allowed in philosophy that means business. But 
philosophy cannot afford to do away with concepts or some abstraction 
and generalisation that they involve, and Keats never demands this. 
He gives a high status to poetic imagination yielding him poetic truth, 
his Eniymioii “was a regular stepping of the Imagination towards Truth” 
and “Imagination may be compared to Adam's dream—he awoke and 
found it true’’,” yet, as we saw’, philosophy and philosophical truth 
are finer things for him. He yearns for them, takes to hard study and 
thinking,” holds that an “ extreme knowledge is needful to thinking 
people—it takes away the heat and fever.’’” This knowledge, again, 
is not poetic knowledge as Middleton-Murry would have us believe,” 

for if rpQnirps. hesidoR, of oonrso. diroot ovpftripnofl and Romo anffering. 

hard thinking and, as Keats believed, some training in metaphysics.®^ 
So that there is no confusion in Keat’s mind between knowledge 
proper, which is conceptual though based on experience, and poetic 
knowledge, that is but intuitive or visionary. Thus Truth** and 
Beauty are distinct for him though they have some common characteris¬ 
tics, such as harmony and, an immediate appeal to the mind and the 
power of convincing it, and though essentially a matter of thought, 
has its basis in experience which characterises beauty. 

3. Beauty and Goodness : 

■ Just as Keats appreciated the close kinship of beauty with truth 
while keeping them quite distinct as any clear thinking person t^onld 
do, BO did he with respect to the relation beauty and goodness. 
Disinterested contemplatioif of beauty is a good and Keats dedicated 
'himself to if, nevertheless he felt that it is not the good or the highest 
good. He WftS' convinced that “(excepting the human fitiend 
philosopher) a’fine writer ym the most genuine Being in tiie 
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"smirng, next ik> fine doing, ii tibe top thing in the wodd.*'*t 
He b^ieved he would do good bj creating beauty through the poetic 
medium, but sometimes be would think of a different means; which 
consisted of giving true knowledge of things and of good and evil to 
Jbis people and which required of him "application study and 
thought."*® Bo he held goodness distinct from beauty and above it, 
the philosopher distinct from the poet and above the latter. Philosophy 
is a finer thing than poetry because the latter is neutral in its attitude 
to good and evil, it enjoys a street-fight, " a thing to be hated " 
and “has as much delight in conceiving an lago as an Imogen."*^ 
The poet has no self, no character, for this reason, which feature 
Keats, no doubt, appreciates, as he is a poet himself, but his mind is 
clear enough to place the philosopher above the “chameleon poet" in 
his esteem. 

3 . Beauty of mture and of art : 

Keats held that beauty has two modes of existence, natural and 
artistic, and the latter is a higher one in excellence. He would write 
poetry to add to “that mass of beauty which is harvested from the 
grand materials, by the finest spirits and put into ethereal existence, 
for the relish of one’s fellows”.** These artistic things, by virtue of 
their ethereal mode of being, are greater things than their materials.** 
The reason for this is not stated by Keats though we can surmise his 
view. It is because the ideal mode of being is light and free and, so, 
finer than the material one which is comparatively rigid, and then there 
is scope here for heightening and sublimating one’s natural experience, 
for the display of “intensity” and “fine excess” which Keats values 
BO much in poetry.®* The artist gathers the things of beauty round 
him in nature and life and lifts them into a rarefied atmosphere, so 
that we are more impressed by these artistic products than by their 
original materials. Now it is human nature, more than the outer 
(i.e., vegetable, animal and physical) one, that provides the poet with 
rich materials for creating beauty. “Scenery is fine, but human 
nature finer”,** and Keats must bid the joys of beautiful nature of 
flora and fauna farewell to meet “the agonies, the strife of human 
hearts".** He knows that the highest place of fame and immortality 
can be reached only by those “to whom the miseries of the world are 
miseritfs and will not let them rest."** Keats, in search of beauty, 
was steadily moving towards the centre of life itself, he was becoming 
more “at home amongst men and women"*and “would rather read 
Clmucer than Ariosto " and write a few plays.** He was feeling hi^ j 
Way to h wtnATt poetry, this phase in his poetic career is charact8ri»9^“%i 
MidfilotonoMuny as Keats’ return to Shakespeare.* Thus Keats 
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arUatic beauty distinct from and finer than natural beauty wMob s«rvts 
as ^6 material for the former, the human nature much richer than the 
outer one in this respect. 

4. Nature of artUUc Beauty : Beal or Illusory. 

If artistic beauty consists of lifting up our natural experiences 
into a sphere of ideality and greater intensity, does this process confer 
more reality to the experiences or takes away some of their reality? 
In other words, does transmutation of nature and life in art give a 
product more real than the original material or not? Keats speaks 
of artistic beauty as truth itself but he means here by truth, as we 
have seen, poetic truth and not truth proper which is intellectual. 
Now Keats recognises the value of each kind of truth, and, so, of 
reality for us in a sense. But he was not like Shelley who held the 
ideal forms created by imagination out of the given materials in nature 
to be more real than the latter, “forms more real than living men.”** 
Though Keats too wrote of “the soul as a world in itself”*^ and that 
“any man may like the spider spin from his own inwards his own airy 
citadel,’’** yet he was aware of the unsubstantial character of the ideal 
and its dependence on the material world of sense and understanding 
for its meaning and existence.** “Poetry itself”, he says, is “a mere 
Jack O’ lantern to amuse whoever may chance to be struck with its 
brilliance” and “every mental pursuit takes its reality and worth from 
the ardour of the pursuer—being in itself nothing.”*® Imagination is 
like Adam’s dream giving us a truth which is but “a shadow of a 
reality to come.”** However, when he says that philosophy is “a 
finer thing ” than poetry he is only making a valuational judgment and 
We know he also spoke of the ethereal artistic objects as “greater 
things” than the natural ones. So that these statements'prove 
nothing regarding Keats’ view of the relative reality of artistic beauty 
and truth. But that he was no Shelleyan idealist is more or less clear 
from the previous statements and from the general movement of his 
thought towards an idea of a more concrete and serious poetry, that 
is more objective and nearer to life. Beauty, at least as poetry seizes 
it* has an ideal mode of existence that is parasitic on the actualities of 
fautxmn life and external nature and, so, its reality is derived from this 
actoality which is the standard of reality. Imagination builds up 
forms out of the materials found in nature and the former piquets 
afford us more exquisite aesthetic delight than the latter originals,** 
yet tl^y are not more, but less, real than them. The world df physical, 
•vegetable, animal and human nature which is idealised in art by 
imagination is what our thought, working upon the sensuous mattof 
given to the senses, makes out of it and takes for reality. This is 
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,wittat we ordinurily know as real ani we judge the reality of o&or 
things by a comparison with it. This is the healthy realistic attitude 
of all commonsensiod people and 'Keats was very human and common* 
seusical. And certainly he was incapable oi the sophistication that 
isuspects thought to be creative like imagination and, so, possibly 
making reality instead of discovering it. All that we can gather from 
his letters is that he took thought to be objective and necessary giving 
US truth or reality while constructive imagination gives us ideal objects, 
real only so far as they derive their materials from this rc^dity of 
thought (and sensibility) and as they often are shadows of rrality like 
prophetic dreams. 
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All citfttioQB in this essay from Keats' letters are from H. B. F(Hiium*s edition 
(1931) and those from Keats’ verse from H. B. Forman’s edition (19S1), 

7 Letter to Baily, 22Dd November, 1617, 

6 Letter to George and Georglana Keats, November, 1618. 

■ Letter to Baily, SSiid November, 1817. 

* He writes, “ I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning and yet it tnuet be. Can it be that even the greatest 
philosopher ever arrived at his goal without putting aside numerous obiectimur 
However it may be, 0 for a Life of sensations rather than of thought. . . Mark tiie 
expressions under italics which is ours. 

^ Verse letter to Reynolds, 26 March, 1818. 

c Letter to Reynolds, 19 February, 1818. 

^ The Fall of Hyperion: a dream, 11. 266-63. 

■> " Bhe dwells with Beauty, Beauty that must die." 

* Letter to George and Georgians neats, 18 March, 1619. 

Middle-Murry says of this passage that it means " that one kind of poetry is 

not so fine as another kind of poetry.’’ that philosophy is for Keats ootofro- 

hension of the mystery of life ’’ and it is poetic comprehension the troth vrhicli is 
to be measured by its harmony (see bis Keatt and Shakeapeare, 1st editioa. p, liQ, 
and p. 136). C. L. Finney also interprets this passage in a manner to save poetry 
against philosophy. (See hrs Evolution of KoaW poetry, Vol, II, p, 689), Bnt aU 
such moves ap^ar uncalled for and otiose. 

^6 Letter to Reynolds, 27 April, 1618. 

Letter to John Taylor, 24 April, 1818, 

A. C. Bradley and Middleton-Murry take this exquisite sense of luxnriouaaess 
to mean a lower kind of beauty while philosophy to mean a higher and complex Idnd 
of beauty conquering all ugliness and pain. (Sm Bradley; Oxford Leeturea on Poetry 
(Ist edition), p. 2%, and Murry: Keats and Shakespeare (let edition), pp, 60-61). 
But this is artifidai for though Keats was moving towards a more serious khia oi poetry, 
more objective and concrete, depicting ’* the agonies, the strife of humsn hearts *’ yet 
there is no reason to believe that he would oall this kind of poetry philoeophy. Foetio 
realisation or beauty is always for him, as it is for us, a vision, though muda thought 
and life’s raw experience may go before it, while philosophy or trutn is intellectual 
though it may have also an appeal to onr intoition and sense of beauty. Poetry may be 
philowphical and philosophy poetieal but they do not lose their identities. Keats, 
as his letters amply show, was against vicioaa intellectualism in philosophy but not 
against intellectualism or rational pursuit after truth. He was not as romntic a 
pnilosopher, reducing ^ilosophy to poetry and truth to poetic vision, and his ioter- 
preters, e.g., A. C. Bradley and Middleton-Mony believe him to be. He was no 
Novalis or Itergson. 

Letter to George and Georgians Keats, 91 September, 1819. 

Letter to Reynolds, 8 May, 1618. 

Letter to Gte^e and Georgians Keate, 19 March, 1819. 

IS fljM e.g., Midduton-Murry, op. eit., p. 189. 

*• Letter to “ ' 

Letter to 

1* Letter to 

Letter to 

See Murry, «ii., p^ 


Tsyior, w eanuary, xoao, 

Baily, 22 Novemw, 1617. 

WooeKouse, 91 Bept«nb«r, M19, and to Haydmi. 
Revnolde, 8 May, 1818. 


6 Maftli, 
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H See albnt tn4 bis ktter to Beraoldsi -^ ilpcU, 1818, referred to la aole 18. 

** Soite means bv truth true Knowledge (or reality and not a character of* 
knowledge totiset fpm the latter. Knowledge, in the strict sente, is true and false 
knowledge is a contradiction in terms and a loose expresmc (or a mere belief or 
(pinion. 

*? Letter to Baily, 34 August, 1819, 

** Letter to Beynolds, 85 August, 1810. 

** Letter to Taylor, ^ ^ril, 1818. 

** Letter to George and Oeorgiana Keats, 19 March, 1819, (already referred to 
before). 

Letter to Woodhotise, 27 October, 1818. 

>s Letter to Thomas Keats, 86 June, 1818. ' ’ 

*• Letter to Hsydon, 11 May, 1817. 

S'> See letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 28 December, 1617, and to Taylor, 
37 February, 1616. 

Letter to Baily, 13 Match, 1816. 

** Sleep and Poetry, 11. 122-2S. 

•s Hyperion: a dream, 11. 147-49. 

»* Letter to Taylor, 17 November, 1819. 

s* See Middleton-Murry, op. cit., p. 200, 

*• Prometheus Unbound, Act I, 11. 746-49. 

sr Letter to Beynolds, 28 August, 1819. 

88 Letter to Reynolds, 19 February, 1818. 

** He adds after comparing the soul to a spider, self-sufficiently a world of its 
ffMj “Now X am sensible all this is a mere sophistication (however it may neighbour 
to any truth) to excuse my indolence. >' 

40 Letter to Baily, 13 March, 1818. 

41 Letter to Baily, 22 Nove»nber, 1817. 

4S It may be noted that this distinction between natural and artistic beauty 
does not exist for many thinkers for whom beauty is an oxfH!ricncc and always involves 
projection and construction ou the part of the mind no mutter whether the materials 
art there in nature before it or imagined. That is to say. heauty is ideal for these 
thtnkers, be it of nature or art. However, for Keats, as for commonseuse, beauty of 
nature is a natural characteristic more or less like shape or colour while that of art is 
ideal in mode of being though resembling natural beauty inasmuch as the former ia 
distilled from the latter by imagination. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 

Db. Buatbhosan Bambrjeb, M.A. (Pbu». A Saks.) D,Pan>. 

CHAPTER II 

PANimBlSM AND THEISM 

Pantheism: Pansall, and theo8»Qod, t.a., all is God. This 
dootrine states that the world is God and God is the world, It ie a 
reaction against deism which states an absolute separation betweail 
God and the world. Spinoza is the famous author of pantheistiQ 
doctrine in modem philosophy. His pantheism asserts true identi* 
fication of God with the world. It further bolds that the nature ^ 
the absolute is completely exhausted by the course of the wm’ld. 
According to it ail finite things are merely modifications of the iQfiaite 
substance. All paiticular minds and material objects are necessarily 
derived from a single infinite principle. It has no faith in a transeflQo 
dental absolute Being, because it conceives that God completely 
manifests Himself in the form of the universe. It identifies God with 
the sum total of sH finite things and denies His transcendence. 
Spinoza’s aim is to show that “all things live and move and baTO 
their being in the all-comprehensive reality, that may indifferently be 
named either God or nature”*. Spinoza was an ardent religious 
believer to whom God is all in all, because he holds that 
‘‘whatever is, is in God” and ‘‘only through God,” everything, “oan 
be conceived”. He assigns no independent existence to the particular 
finite things (the world of material objects). At one time he speaks 
of Bupressing the finite things by infinite substance; at another he 
teaches in the language of science the universality of natural law. 
When as a result of the first tendency in him. he su^HrmiBeA the finite, 
the finite, which is neither selfoactive nor self-explanatory in his 
system, thus becomes illusory and vt^ue. 

According to Spinoza individcwl finite things are merely creations 
of false imagination. But when he maintains the universaility of 
naturallaw he either conseimiBly oo* unconsoiouriy aasigns independent 
reality to every individnal finite thing. In nature everything is real 
and everything is the part of the one real organised whole. In thf 
B|fino»slie system Nataie is “resolved upwards into the imive^ 
Power*** ThiiB it, is vwy di6lenlt to aeswrt whetbwr 

I Nemsn 8aitlH-1%e Osrtniaa PliBMopby, pp-187.89. 
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puitHdiit ixe * I%e oonfiiot begins with the psntheistie neg*-. 

tive interpr^tion that *''beyon4 the natural order ofJthiDgs and jaior 
to it no divine life or agency can be". This statement indicates* the 
Un^ation of the supreme existence and denies a supramundane cause 
with which alone the theists are concerned. But Spinoza’s panthei^ 
has some special merit also. "Pantheism 'whose watch-word is'the 
vindication of the reality of things and minds, of personality and 
freedom of the individual, has made pantheism an easy target of its 
criticism. But apart from the metaphysical, ethical and epistemolo¬ 
gical difficulties which are generally thought to vitiate pantheism, it at 
iMst has the unique merit of bringing God into an intimate relation 
with man and of giving to his religious consciousness that spirit of 
rengnation and self-surrender which man in his deepest communion 
with the Divine necessarily feels, even when the whole world is flung 
into destruction (H. M. Bhattachsrjee: Principles of Philosophy, 

p. 886.) 

"Theism undertakes to formulate a view of God aud the world 
which is between the extremes of deism and pantheism. The theist 
is not willing to go the whole way with either the pantheist or the 
deist. With the deist he denies that God can without remainder be 
identified with the space-time order; and with the pantheist he denies 
that God can be wholly external to that order. He agrees that the 
deist is right in his insistence that God is in some sense more than 
the world; and on the other hand, be agrees that the pantheist is right 
in his insistence that God is found within the world-order or nowhere. 
In diort, be holds that God is both immanent within the world and 
transcendent to it" (G. Watts Cunningham : Problems of Philosophy, 
p. 404-5. 

Theism asserts two distinct lines of thought—the principle of 
causality and the absolnte transcendental reality or God. The natnral 
world is derived as an effect under the ^guidance of one wise and 
tnighty personality. The natural world is created by God who is prior 
to His creation. God as a cause of the universe exists'lrom eternity 
Kf^4mnt the world in Him. Everything whidi has a beginning is 
^rnrubabto. The world has, a beginning, because it is created, there- 

But&e Divine cause of the world will exist 
evpb its <wnrId*BT destruction for ever. Hhs creator is perfect and 

is and perishable. Accord¬ 

ing to tireisih, the world comes into existence by tibe wili of God but 
Gbd ddbs Slot mlv4 into or manifest Himself in the form of the 
naiverBe. 
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Some theiets ass^ Chat the Creator willed, created and eet in^o 
motion, this world once fmr aH< ftnd has not oared for it after that. 
The created things blindly follow the wish of the Creator spontane-, 
onsly, but the creator himself does not feel the necessity of his leoking 
’ to it again. Once the doty is done, it is done for ever. The world 
goes on of itself, though the creator is as if asleep. Thus we see that 
some kind of theism holds the arbitirary will and design in GoJ. 

The creation of the Divine is finite while the Divine itself is 
infinite. The Divine is looked upon as an author or a maker. Theism 
asserts that the author is perfect but the creation which comes out of 
the hand of the author is imperfect. The relationship between the 
author and his work is not from eternity. The author suddenly wills 
and the work is create!. These statements of theis n either knowingly 
or unknowingly hold that there is some imperfection in God, other¬ 
wise how can His creation, which He raide by His free will, be full 
of imperfections? Theism includes polytheism, pantheism, and 
monotheism, and so on. The complete opposite of theism is atheism, 
which denies the existence of the Divine. Monotheism maintains one 
absolute infinite transcendental reality whereas pantheism does away 
with the conception of transcendence. 

Whether Spinoza is a pantheist or a tbeis^ is a m itter of great 
dispute. Some critics even go so far as to declare him an atheist. 
His philosophy is the amalgamation of all religious doctrines. The 
philosophy of Spinoza incorporates every religious doctrine in the 
development of its own system. It can be safely said that Spinoza 
wants to reconcile every religion but he fails to make sure of his own 
religion. The conflicting tendencies of Spinozistic philosophy will 
be more and more clear to us as we try to realise the relation of 
substance to finite modes. “There is. however, a curious conflict 
of tendencies in Spinoza's philosophy. Though he maintains that 
we most view things in the concrete setting of their constitutive re¬ 
lations, he was yet himself driven to deny the existence of the finite, 
the knowledge of which he thus sought to complete ; and though he 
denounces any attempt to explain the concrete through general and 
abstract, he himself in the end hj^postatises, as the sole reality, a few 
merely abstract conceptions**.' The strange contradiction between 
the results at which he aims and the ^nclusion at which ^ 
arrivea, lies in his Latin culture and in the rationalistic principles , 
Oartesia>n ^ilosopby, 
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knowledge of the finite, because without the true oonoeptacMiH of tibe* 
latter, the former, which even denies any kind of description, cannot 
bo known in the least. Spinoza’s definition of the finite is this: 
^*Tbat thing is called finite in its own kind which can be limited by 
another thing of the same nature. For example, a body is called' 
finite, because we can always conceive of another body which is greater. 
So a thought is limited by another thought; but a body is not limited 
by a thought, nor a thought by a body” (Def, IT). Everything that 
suffers description is finite in its own kind because without reference 
to that particular class which contains and limits it, it cannot be 
described. “A finite is thus something that is similar in some respect 
to something else of its own kind with which it may be compared 
and be found greater or smaller, longer or shorter, more important 
or less important”.' It comes to this, that to be finite is to be 
limited and comparable, and further it asserts that to ” be finite 
is to be included under a class of like things. The infinite is absolute 
negation of the finite. 

Spinoza’s substance or God is necessarily infinite and absolutely 
infinite. Infinite means that which surpasses all other things of the 
same kind. But ’’absolutely infinite” means an absolute negation 
of finitnde, determination and description. The infinite is unique, 
incomparable and it does not beloug to any class. It is sui generis. 
The number of its attributes is also infinite. So Spinoza says: ’’But 
to the essence of that which is absolutely infinite pertains whatever 
expresses essence and involves no negation” (Def. VI Expl.). 

In Spihozistic philosophy the term ’’infinite” stands for the 
following terms: “unique” “incomparable,” “indeterminate,’- 
“indefinable,” “incomprehensible” and “unknowable”, etc. Aristotle 
says that “the infinite so far as it is infinite is unknown”.* And 
a similar meaning can be found in Spinoza who repeals in coonectitm 
with his argument, that by an infinite number of methods “we can 
never arrive at any knowledge whatever”.* The world is finite 
and God is absolute infinite ; therefore, there can be no relation and 
comparison between the infinite substance and the finite world. The 
above statement holds good in the case of Spinoza who says: “Thb 
X ktmw# that between the finite and the infinite there is no comparison 
(prc^potiioj^my; so that the difference between the greatest and 
most creature*and God is the same as the differetice between 
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Odd sod lbe lowest cnMtioe**/ ITbas we can conclade that b^e 
Spinoza Mcei^s the theistic position and definitely holds that iGiod 
who is necessarily infinite is a transcendental reality. The pantheistic 
fortificarion of Spinoza falls down by his acceptance of this theistic 
position. It seems that at the beginning Spinoza was a pantheist 
bat at the end he was driven to accept the theistic view which main¬ 
tains that God is transcendental, absolute and infinite Being. The 
necessarily infinite substance of Spinoza is not exhausted by the 
course of the production of the finite world because his God 
or substance is necessarily indivisible and indeterminate. The 
determinate finite world cannot say anything about the iudetermi- 
nate infinite substance. The ‘absolutely infinite’ substance or God 
excludes all forms of the universe of finitude from it. Though 
Spinoza’s God is indeterminate and unknowable yet Spinoza never 
says tlflat he is wanting in essence and perfection. Spinoza’s God 
is the essence or indwelling cause of the universe and He is the most 
perfect Being. According to Spinoza, everything can be vague 
and illusory but there cannot be any question about the validity of 
the most perfect Being. Thus regarding the infinitude of God 
Spinoza was led to accept the theistic conception of God. The conflict 
of Spinoza’s philosophy lie.s in the opposition between ‘All-immanency 
and some-transcendency*. Immanency is the notion that the intelli¬ 
gent and creative principle of the uuiverse pervades the universe 
itself. Iinmaneucy is a fundamental conception of pantheism. Though 
Spinoza tries his best to do away with the conception of transcendence 
yet he is forced to accept some transcendency when the question of 
‘infinitude of God’ comes before him. According to the pantheist 
God manifests himself in the form of the universe and God is nothing 
but the sum total of the universe. 

But the theists are found possessed by the conception of an indwelling 
God whose living spirit moves in the unsleeping order of nature to 
act and behave. When “ a pantbeist-iike Spinoza has to go beyond 
the natura naturata, and concede a natura naiurans related to it as 
cause to effect, it is in vain for him to set them forth as identical by 
covering them together with the label ‘ causa sui \ and pretend that 
be lias not trespassed upon any ‘transcendent* ground ” * Now it is 
quite clear that it becomes very difficult for Spinoza to escape from 
the transcendent idea of God, The conflict between pantheism and, 
thei<!tm ends in the theistic interpretation of God or substance. 

1 B^toU 54. 

4 IfaitiiMMt: A Buriy of RoIigi<ai, p. 148. 



